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THE  HONEY  OF  WISDOM ! ! ! 

le  gather  the  Honey  of  Wisdom  from  Thorns,  not  from  Floiers. 
NOBILITY    OP    LIFE. 


*  Who  best  can  saffer,  best  can  do.' — Milton. 

What  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  tale  of  life  ? 

*  Were  I  atJted  what  best  dignifies  the  preient  and  eanseerates  the  pott ;  what  alone  enables 
Hi  to  draw  ajuit  moral  from  the  Tale  of  lAfe;  what  ehede  thepureet  light  vpan  our  reaeon; 
what  givee  the  firmest  strength  to  owr  religion;  what  it  best  fitted  to  wften  the  heart  of  man 
and  elevate  his  soul— I  would  answer,  with  Lassnes,  it  is'*  EXPERIENCEr '— LoBD  Ltttok. 


FROM  THE  UTE  REV.  J.  W.  NEIL, 

Hdy  Trinity  Church,  North  Shields. 

*Deab  Sib,— As  an  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  yonr  ''  FBUIT 
SALT/*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  particulars  of  the  case  of  one  of 
my  friends.  Sluggish  action  of  the 
liver  and  bilious  headache  so  affected 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be 
most  sparing  in  their  use.  This  un- 
comfortable and  involuntary  asceticism, 
while  it  probably  alleviated  his  suffer- 
ings, did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure, 
although  persevered  in  lor  some 
twenty-five  years,  and  also  consulting 
very  eminent  members  of  the  faculty. 
By  the  use  of  your  "  PRUJT  SALT," 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous 
health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never 
had  a  headache  or  constipation  since 
he  commenced  to  use  it,  and  can 
partake  of  his  food  in  such  a  hearty 
manner  as  to  afford  great  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  friends.  There  are 
others  to  whom  your  remedy  has  been 
80  beneficial  in  various  complaints  that  you  may  well  extend  its  use,  both  for  your  own 
interest  and  pro  bono  publico,  I  find  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 
•  To  J.  C.  END,  Esq.*  *  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfuUy,        J.  W.  NEIL.* 

INFLUENZA,  FEYBRISH  COI^DS,  SCARLBT  FEVER,  PYJEMIA, 
ERYSIPELAS,  MEASLES,  GANGRENE,  and  almost  every  mentionable  Disease. 
*I  have  been  a  nurse  for  upwards  of  ten  jears,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  oases  of  scarlet  fever,  pjnnia, 
erysipelas,  measles,  gangrene,  canoer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  Disease.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not 
been  ill  mvself  for  a  single  day,  and  this  I  attribate  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  BNO'S  "FRUIT  SALT,** 
which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value 
as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  *  k  Profsssiokal  Nubsb.    April  SI,  18M.* 

TJNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  assUts  the  foncUons  of  the  LIVER,  B0WBD3,  SKIN,  ani  KIDNEYS 
by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS.  The 
Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value.  THERE  IS 
NO  DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  disease  it  has  in  innumerable  instances  pre- 
vented a  severe  iUness.  Without  such  a  simple  preoaution  the  JEOPARD?  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY 
INCREASED. 

The  yalue  of  ENCVS  <  FBUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.  Its  saccess  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 

CA  UTION.- Examine  «ifA  BoUle,  and  tee  that  the  Capsule  u  marked  ENO'S  *  PKUIT   SALT.*    Without  it 
you  have  been  Unpoted  on  by  a  voorthlett  and  occcuionallg  poisonous  imUation.    JSold  by  all  Chemists, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.. 

BY    J.   C.   ENO'S    PATENT. 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard, 

Author  of  *  Lady  Baby,'  *  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream/  &c., 
AND  Joint-author  of  'Keata/  &c.  < 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 

WHILE  completing  the  arrangement  of  his  moustache  before 
the  mirror  that  evening,  Lieutenant  Bemegg  was  un* 
usually  thoughtful.       Miss  Brand  had,  at  the    last    moment, 
granted  him  the  cotillon.      The  situation  was  pleasant,  but  it 
required  to  be  reviewed.     For  more  than  a  week  past  the  cautious 
butterfly  had  been  judiciously  but  vainly  fluttering  round  this 
flower — in  itself  an  almost  unprecedented  thing — and  at  last  the 
flower  seemed  to  be  yielding ;  and,  not  only  this,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  flower  made  of  solid  British  gold,  for  within  the  last  few 
days  a  rumour  of  Mr.  Brand's  enormous  fortune  had  been  cir- 
culating in  the  Curhaus.     The  discovery  lifted  a  weight  from  the 
lieutenant's  soul.     He  had  begun  to  suspect  himself  of  taking 
this  flirtation  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle,  too  seriously.     Under  ordinary 
tsircumstances  this  would,  of  course,  have  been  foolish,  but  there 
could  be  nothing  foolish  in  taking  seriously  such  an  heiress  as 
Miss  Brand  turned  out  to  be.     He  began  to  ask  himself  whether 
so  wonderful  a  chance  as  this  would  be  likely  ever  to  occur  again. 
And  then,  as  for  the  future,  there  would  probably  be  nothing  to 
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prevent  his  fluttering  on  again,  should  he  happen  to  get  tired  of 
sitting  still  for  so  long.  He  was  rather  pensive  when  he  went 
down  to  the  \aiiU  d%6te.  The  immediate  future  unrolled  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  prospects  before  his  mind's  eye.  His  days  would 
now,  doubtless,  be  more  agreeably  occupied  than  within  the  past 
week,  when  he  had  actually .  been  reduced  to  taking  iron  baths 
merely  pour  passer  le  tem/psj  as  he  pathetically  observed. 

*  The  dining-room  to-day  presented  an  even  gayer  scene  than 
usual.  Many  a  dazzling  frock  that  had  been  lying  by,  waiting 
for  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  came  to  light  this  evening,  and 
everyone  who  possessed  an  ornament  seemed  to  have  put  it  on. 
Mimi  and  Lili  Kruger  were  dressed  entrancingly  in  the  tenderest 
of  sky-blues,  and  Teresina  Bazzanella,  who  had  nothing  better 
than  the  black  lace  dress  which  her  godmother  had  given  her  two 
years  ago,  had  tied  round  her  neck  a  ribbon  that  was  redder  than 
her  own  lips.  Annie,  too,  had  taken  particular  interest  in  her 
toilet  to-night,  and  had  even  borrowed  one  of  her  mother's 
diamond  stars  to  set  off  her  white  silk  dinner  dress.  She  knew 
that  the  glittering  stones  in  her  hair  made  her  more  beautiful 
than  she  had  ever  looked  before,  and  the  knowledge  brought 
colour  to  her  cheek  and  light  to  her  eye.  She  was  almost  happy 
in  the  thought  of  outshining  Teresina. 

Dinner  was  finished  somewhat  hurriedly.  Herr  Plenn  had 
disappeared  some  time  before  the  dessert.  It  was  on  his  willing 
shoulders,  of  course,   that  the  arrangements  for  the  evening 

.  reposed. 

The  interval  between  the  last  spoonful  that  was  swallowed  and 
the  first  chord  of  dance  music  struck  upon  the  grand  piano  was 
filled  by  an  expectant  pause.     Some  of  the  ladies  hastened  to 

.  their  rooms  to  give  some  finishing  touch  to  their  toilet,  or  to  cast 
a  last  look  in  the  mirror.  Presently  the  room  began  to  fill. 
Annie  had  gone  upstairs  to  fetch  her  mother.     Mrs.  Brand  was 

fitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  loaded  with  all  her  diamonds 
and  bathed  in  a  perspiration  of  alarm.  It  had  been  by  her 
husband's  strict  orders  that  she  had  emptied  every  one  of  her 
6tui8  to-night, 

*Mind  you  don't  keep  a  single  stone  dark,'  had  been  his 
injunction.  *  It's  been  bad  enough  to  have  to  hold  them  back  all 
Slimmer,  and  to  go  on  pretending  that  we're  not  better  off  than 

i>ther  people,  but  at  least  we'll  go  off  with  a  flash  in  the  pan.' 

\       'Quick,  mother,  or  well  miss  the  first  waltz!'  said  Annie, 

lentering* 
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» Tell  me,  child,  is — is — ^is — ht  to  be  here  to-night  ? '  stam- 
mered the  mother. 

Amiie  -was  settling  her  hair  before  the  glass. 

*  Is  who  to  be  here  ?  Lieutenant  Bemegg  ?  Yes,  of  course. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  had  given  him  the  cotillon  ?  What !  you 
are  still  sitting,  mother?  Don't  you  know  that  the  music  has 
already  begun  ?  The  first  waltz,  mother,  the  first  waltz ! '  and 
she  hurried  the  small,  red  satin  figure  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  staircase. 

Mrs.  Brand  looked  at  her  daughter  once  or  twice,  as  though 
to  assure  herself  that  this  was  indeed  Annie.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
her  first  real  ball,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be 
the  queen  of  it  had  gone  to  her  head,  but  somehow  this  particular 
form  of  high  spirits  did  not  seem  like  Annie. 

The  first  waltz  had  begun  when  they  entered  the  room.  On 
the  balcony  above,  the  lookers-on — consisting  of  the  semi-invalids 
and  the  people  who  had  no  dresses  to  wear — were  already 
installed.  Festoons  of  scarlet  vine-leaves  decorated  the  windows, 
and  hung  in  brilliant  loops  from  the  candelabra.  Everybody 
seemed  a  little  excited.  This  dance  signified  the  farewell  to  the 
season,  but  it  also  signified  a  good  many  other  farewells,  as  well 
as  the  fidlure  of  some  projects  and  the  disappointment  of  some 
hopes,  which  the  season  had  proved  itself  too  short  to  mature. 
The  Brands'  travelling-trunks  were  not  the  only  ones  which  stood 
ready  packed  upstairs,  and  despite  the  chatter  and  laughter  on 
all  sides  there  were  many  troubled  hearts  in  the  Gursalon  this 
evening,  and  some  pairs  of  eyes  to  which  the  tears  stood  very 
near. 

But  Annie  Brand's  gaiety  showed  no  signs  of  forsaking  her. 
Lieutenant  Bemegg  had  been  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
smile  with  which  his  first  word  had  been  answered ;  and  as  the 
evening  advanced,  and  waltz  and  quadrille  followed  upon  each 
other,  this  pleasant  surprise  increased,  as  did  also  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  company  at  large.  No  movement  of  Annie's  could 
to-night  escape  general  attention,  for  she  was  not  only  the  queen 
of  the  ball,  but  also  the  newly  unmasked  heiress  who  bore  upon 
her  the  refiection  *of  all  her  mother's  diamonds  and  all  her  father's 
gold.  The  new  and  fierce  light  which  beat  to-day  upon  her  every 
gesture  revealed  that  her  encouragement  of  the  lieutenant  was 
given  in  so  downright  a  feishion  as  to  appear  even  rather  ofiensive 
to  some  more  experienced  coquettes.  Those  who  had  witnessed 
tiie  events  of  the  last  weeks  had  not  to  seek  far  for  the  reason 
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•of  her  line  of  conduct — only  about  as  far  as  the  breadth  of  the 
room,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Principe  Boccatelli  was 
generally  to  be  seen  by  the  side  of  Teresina  Bazzanella — and  her 
motive,  too,  had  their  fuU  approval,  but  almost  every  woman  in 
the  room  could  have  given  her  a  lesson  as  to  the  manner  of  doing 
the  thing.  There  was  such  a  pitiable  want. of  subtlety  about  it 
all,  as  to  set  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  more  fastidious  on  edge. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  those  Ingleai  had  much  too  thorough 
a  way  of  doing  things. 

Annie  guessed  nothing  of  the  remarks  around  her,  and  scarcely 
noticed  the  glances.  The  knowledge  of  her  impending  departure 
had  made  her  well-nigh  reckless.  It  could  not  matter  what 
conclusions  either  Bemegg  or  the  lookers-on  gathered  from  her 
demeanour,  since  to-morrow  at  break  of  day  she  would  be  gone 
from  this  hateful  place  for  ever.  With  this  before  her  eyes  she 
felt  free  to  encourage  him  without  restraint. 

And  yet,  through  it  all,  she  could  not  feel  certain  that  the  one 
person  in  the  room  for  whom  the  display  was  intended  had  ever 
actually  taken  cognisance  of  it.  Not  one  of  the  glances  which 
she  stole  across  the  room  found  Luigi's  face  turned  towards  her. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  talking  much  himself,  but  appeared  so 
engrossed  in  his  companion's  talk  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  his 
surroundings. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  for  the  first  time  Annie  dis- 
covered that  his  eyes  were  upon  her.  The  cotillon,  that  is  the 
climax  of  the  entertainment,  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
under  the  indefatigable  direction  of  Herr  PJenn.  Owing  to  the 
short  notice  given  no  very  imposing  preparations  had  been  pos- 
sible ;  there  were  no  paper  hoops  here  through  which  the  gentle- 
men would  have  to  jump  like  circus  poodles,  no  giant  butter- 
fly wings  to  be  fastened  to  the  ladies'  shoulders,  none  of  those 
elaborate  figures  which  make  the  delight  of  Vienna  ball-rooms. 
Though  the  Bajazzo  had  done  his  best,  he  had  been  forced  to  be 
far  less  ambitious.  A  lady  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  a 
group  of  gentlemen  at  the  other,  a  ball  thrown  by  the  lady  and 
caught  by  the  nimblest  of  the  gentlemen  ;  again,  a  lady  sitting 
on  a  chair  with  a  cocarde  in  her  hand  and  thtee  gentlemen  led 
up  to  her,  her  choice  of  the  one  she  wished  to  dance  with  being 
marked  by  the  bestowal  of  the  cocarde — of  these  and  similar 
harmless  little  jokes  did  Herr  Plenn's  programme  consist. 

Annie  threw  the  ball  straight  at  Bemegg  when  it  came  to  her 
turn.     When,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  was  sitting  on  the  chair 
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with  the  cocardt  in  her  hand,  Bemegg  was  again  one  of  the  three 
men  who  were  placed  before  her — ^not  by  chance,  for  Herr  Plenn, 
having  noticed  that  the  lieutenant  was  in  favour,  and  being  good- 
natured,  thought  it  only  kind  to  give  him  these  extra  chances. 
Without  any  hesitation  Annie  handed  him  the  green  cocardty 
and  then,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  instinctively  looked  in 
Laigri*s  direction.  This  time  she  met  his  eyes  full,  but  imme- 
diately turned  away.  She  thought  that  she  knew  now  for  certain 
that  he  hated  her. 

The  cotillon  was  nearing  its  end  when  once  more  Annie  was 
led  to  the  chair  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  mirror  placed  in  her 
hand,  not  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  her  own  face,  but  at  those 
of  the  dancers  who  in  turn  were  brought  up  from  behind,  the 
unsuitable  ones  being  dismissed  by  her  passing  her  lace  handker- 
chief across  the  mirror.  Several  had  already  retired  discomfited, 
when  suddenly  the  fussy  Signor  Molinetti  made  a  spring  towards 
the  Bajazzo  and,  with  a  series  of  knowing  winks,  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  Annie  looked  again  into  the  mirror,  and  saw 
there  a  face  which  she  had  not  seen  so  near  since  the  day  when 
she  had  stood  in  the  empty  granary  of  the  river  house.  It  looked 
older  than  she  remembered  it,  and  seemed  to  her  even  paler 
than  it  had  been  an  hour  ago.  For  a  few  seconds  she  stared 
into  the  mirror  without  moving;  then  she  remembered  where 
she  was,  and,  conscious  of  the  eyes  around  her,  passed  her  hand- 
kerchief rapidly  over  the  glass  with  the  gesture  of  a  petulant 
child,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  that  seemed  to  say  as  plainly  as  in 
words  :  '  Not  this  one,  at  any  price ;  any  other  rather  than  this 
one !  *  Instantly  the.  face  disappeared,  and  a  fragment  of  a  laugh 
was  heard  among  the  spectators.  It  had  not  been  Signor 
Molinetti  alone  who  had  thought  that  it  would  be  rather  good 
fan  to  see  what  would  come  of  the  experiment. 

Within  the  same  minute  the  music  had  struck  up  again,  and 
Annie  was  waltzing  past  the  spectators  on  Lieutenant  Bemegg's 
arm. 

The  looking-glass  figure  was  followed  by  a  somewhat  lengthy 
pause.  Nobody  seemed  quite  certain  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  though  to  all  appearances  Herr  Plenn  still  held  something 
in  reserve,  for  he  had  called  upon  the  gentlemen  to  follow  him 
into  the  small  room  across  the  passage  which  had  been  serving 
him  as  a  hiding-place  for  his  surprises,  and  whose  threshold 
no  foot  save  his  own  had  as  yet  been  allowed  to  cross.  The 
velvet  seats  were  degerted  of  all  save  the  mammas  and  papas,  for, 
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'  The  two  girls  tamed  instinctivelj  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes.  On  Annie's  face  there  was  nothing  to  be  read  bat  a  scared 
astonishment ;  on  Teresina's  there  was  something  which  Annie 
felt  that  she  did  not  anderstand.  It  was  not  astonishment  and  it 
was  not  fright ;  it  was  something  which  at  this  moment  she  could 
not  stop  to  analyse.  The  banch  of  carnations  was  lying  at  her 
feet.  She  walked  over  it  without  seeing  it  as  she  blindly  made 
her  way  between  the  revolving  couples,  towards  the  retired  comer 
where  since  the  beginning  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Brand  had  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel.  Her  knees 
were  trembling  beneath  her,  so  that  she  told  herself  that  she 
would  never  be  able  to  cross  the  room.  Before  her  eyes  there 
swam  a  grey  cloud;,  the  whole  brilliant  scene  around  her  had 
melted  into  a  dim  and  chaotic  jumble  of  colour.  But  her  mother's 
diamonds  she  could  still  discern ;  they  seemed  to  her  the  beacon- 
light  that  was  leading  her.  Through  the  midst  of  the  crowd  she 
stumbled  towards  the  far-off  comer,  and  then  stood  still. 

*  Take  me  away,  mother/  she  said  with  white  lips ;  *  take  me 
away  quickly ;  this  is  all  I  can  do  to-day.' 

And  the  mother,  who  had  observed  nothing  of  the  scene  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  looked  into  her  daughter's  fieu^e  and  did  not  require 
to  know  more.  She  rose  in  her  sheltered  nook,  and,  taking  Annie 
by  the  hand,  slipped  from  the  room  as  unobtrusively  as  her 
diamonds  made  it  possible. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  FIBST  STAGE. 


Before  midday  on  the  following  day  the  Brands  had  reached 
Terrente,  which  was  to  be  the  first  stage  on  their  homeward 
journey.  Their  plan  was  to  sleep  here  to-night  and  start  next 
morning  by  the  early  express.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, Annie  lay  down  on  the  hot^l  bed  and  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  A  certain  degree  of  indifference  had  come  over  her  since 
last  night.  She  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  scene  in  the  Cursalon 
would  have  consequences  of  some  sort,  but  she  was  physically  and 
mentally  far  too  tired  to  go  into  any  matter  deeply.  The  thing 
must  be  serious,  she  told  herself,  but  she  did  not  guess  how  serious 
it  really  was^  She  knew,  of  course,  that  such  things  as  duels  took 
place  on  the  Continent,  but  the  idea  was  to  her  far-off  and  indis^ 
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tinct,  belonging  well-nigh  to  the  region  of  romance.  If  she 
thought  of  an3^hing  distinctly,  she  thonght  of  courts  of  law  and 
compensations  to  pay,  forgetting  that  this  was  not  sober,  practical- 
minded  England. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  long  sleep  the  room  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark.  The  worst  of  the  purely  physical  fatigue  was  over ; 
she  felt  aware  of  this  even  before  she  had  opened  her  eyes.  She 
got  oflF  her  bed  and  walked  to  the  window.  It  had  not  before 
occurred  to  her  even  to  look  into  the  street.  Now  only  she  began 
to  awake  to  her  surroundings.  The  sight  of  the  houses  opposite 
touched  her  disagreeably;  it  seemed  strange  not  to  be  looking 
across  the  green  valley  to  which  she  had  been  used  for  so  long. 
In  reality  it  did  not  lie  more  than  a  dozen  miles  away,  that  vine- 
clad  valley  set  in  rocks,  and  yet  for  her  it  was  no  longer  of  the 
same  world  ;  it  belonged  to  the  irrevocable  past. 

There  was  still  light  enough  in  the  street  to  see  almost  dis- 
tinctly. Annie  remained  at  the  window,  staring  out  without 
curiosity.  There  was  nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  Her  mother 
was  no  doubt  still  resting,  and  her  father,  according  to  his  habit, 
had  gone  out  to  pick  up  whatever  stray  morsels  of  education  he 
might  find  lying  loose  about  the  place. 

The  street  was  fuller  now  than  it  had  been  all  day  and  probably 
all  week,  for  this  was  the  eve  of  a  feast-day,  and  the  hour  when 
people  are  hastening  home  to  their  suppers.  The  crowd  that 
thronged  the  thoroughfare  of  Terrente  belonged  principally  to  the 
shabby  sort — shopkeepers  who  had  put  up  their  shutters  pre- 
maturely in  honour  of  to-morrow,  street-sweepers  with  their  brooms 
tucked  under  their  arms,  washerwomen  with  their  baskets  of  linen 
that  must  be  delivered  before  nightfall.  A  good  many  hands 
were  stuffed  into  the  shabby  sleeves,  and  a  good  many  heads  were 
trjing  to  retreat  between  the  shoulders  belonging  to  them,  for 
the  weather  had  turned  cold  overnight.  The  unwelcome  change 
was  being  generally  remarked  upon  by  the  crowd  below,  as  they 
hastened  along  shivering  and  humping  their  backs,  and  mixing  up 
a  curse  upon  the  cold  weather  with  the  greetings  they  called  to 
each  other,  like  true  Italians,  as  most  of  them  were. 

While  Annie  still  stood  at  the  window  gazing  apathetically  at 
the  passers-by,  she  caught  sight  among  the  grey  and  brown  coats 
below  of  a  brighter-coloured  figure,  that  seemed  familiar  to  her. 
She  looked  again  more  carefully;  it  was  the  small  goatherd  of 
the  river-bed  whom  she  knew  so  well.  The  recognition  brought 
with  it  a  pang.     That  boy  belonged  to  the  world  which  she  had 
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just  left.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  be  here ;  what  possible 
business  could  bring  him  to  Terrente  ?  He  was  behaving  strangely 
too,  as  she  now  became  aware,  for  having  gone  a  little  way  up  the 
street  he  turned  and  came  back  again,  gaped  at. the  front  of  the 
hotel  for  some  seconds,  again  walked  away,  and  presently  reappeared 
among  the  crowd,  straight  in  front  of  the  entrance,  jostled  on  all 
sides  and  still  open-mouthed. 

Annie  had  watched  his  movements  keenly.  She  now  opened 
the  window,  without  quite  knowing  why  she  was  doing  so,  and 
called  the  boy  by  his  name.  He  looked  up,  showed  his  teeth  in 
token  of  recognition,  and  immediately  disappeared  under  the 
entrance.  Annie  went  to  meet  him  on  the  staircase,  expecting 
she  knew  not  what.  Half-way  down  she  met  him.  It  was  a  torn 
sheet  of  letter-paper  which  he  hi^nded  her,  and  on  it  a  few  shaky 
lines,  pitiably  unlike  the  Principessa's  own  handwriting. 

'  He  is  going  to  fight  with  his  comrade  to-morrow  at  sunrise. 
They  have  chosen  pistols.  If  anyone  can  do  anything  it  is  you. 
Come  back  to  me,  if  you  can ;  I  am  alone  in  my  unhappiness.' 

So  scrawled  and  smeared  was  the  writing  that  Annie  could 
not  get  at  the  sense  until  she  had  spelled  out  the  single  words. 
She  did  so  aloud,  quite  forgetting  that  this  was  an  hotel  staircase, 
and  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  small  boy  who  stood  before 
her  in  his  scanty  rags  and  with  chattering  teeth.  In  the  same 
moment  that  she  understood  everything  she  felt  all  her  strength 
coming  back  to  her.  The  last  trace  of  to-day's  heavy  lethargy 
vanished  as  though  it  had  never  been.  This,  at  least,  meant  the 
end  of  the  passive  stage.  What  was  coming  might  be  much  worse, 
but  it  implied  action  of  some  sort.  It  was  with  a  bright  colour  in 
her  cheek  that  she  went  back  to  her  room  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  departure.  She  began  mechanically  putting  her 
hairbrushes  and  combs  back  into  her  travelling-bag.  While  she 
was  busied  thus  she  suddenly  remembered  that  of  course  her  father 
would  not  let  her  go,  for  she  knew  of  his  absolute  break  with  the 
Principessa.  She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair  in  order  to  think 
out  the  matter.  There  was  the  choice  of  either  defying  hi;n 
openly  or  of  going  without  his  knowledge.  As  for  the  first,  she 
felt  morally  quite  strong  enough ;  but  the  physical  strength  was 
on  his  side,  and  she  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
not  shrink  from  the  use  of  it.  If  she  were  locked  up  in  her  room 
with  her  &ther  sleeping  across  the  door,  the  Principessa  would  wait 
in  vain.  She  knew  also  that  to  reason  with  him  would  be  exactly 
as  hopeless  as  to  struggle  with  him.    Therefore  the  only  chance 
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was  to  go  without  his  knowledge.  Bat  for  this  she  most  wait 
until  after  supper.  She  looked  at  the  note  again.  ^  At  sunrise/ 
it  said.  The  drive  could  not  take  much  more  than  three  hours. 
Supposing  she  could  start  at  nine,  she  would  be  there  soon  after 
midnight.  She  would  still  be  in  time.  In  time  for  what  ?  Of 
that  she  could  form  no  distinot  idea.  She  knew  only  that  she  had 
to  be  there  at  any  price.  The  idea  of  not  going  never  even 
occurred  to  her.  It  was  some  days  now  since  she  had  discovered 
that  implicit  obedience  does  not  always  answer  in  life  as  well  as  it 
does  in  the  schoolroom,  but  it  was  only  to-day  that  she  awoke  to 
tiie  full  consciousness  of  personal  independence. 

She  got  up  again,  and  went  on  making  her  preparations  more 
deliberately  now,  counting  the  money  in  her  purse,  laying  her  hat 
and  gloves  where  she  could  easily  find  them,  and  putting  the  rest 
of  the  toilet  things  into  her  bag. 

Mrs.  Brand  was  too  tired  to  go  downstairs,  for  which  reason 
the  supper  was  served  in  her  room.  Annie  appeared  there  at 
eight  o'clock,  looking  so  thoroughly  rested  and  wideawake  that 
Mr.  Brand  even  remarked  upon  his  daughter's  improved  ap- 
pearance. 

'  Beginning  to  look  more  like  yourself  again, ''eh,  Annie  ? '  had 
been  his  greeting.  '  And  quite  right  too.  I'm  bound  to  say  that 
I  myself  am  feeling  ever  so  much  more  like  my  own  person  since 
I've  turned  my  back  upon  that  precious  valley  and  all  its  in- 
habitants. Never  mind,  my  girl ;  we'll  make  up  for  this  summer 
yet!' 

He  was  still  in  the  rebound  of  yesterday's  relief.  The  fried 
cutlets,  too,  happened  to  hit  off  his  taste  to  a  nicety,  which 
increased  his  good  humour,  for  as  a  rule  nothing  could  be  served 
crisp  enough  for  Mr.  Brand,  just  as  no  chair  could  be  stuffed  hard 
enough  to  satisfy  him. 

*  Bless  you,  a  man  likes  to  know  what  he's  got  between  his 
teeth,'  he  had  been  heard  to  say ;  '  and  he  likes  to  know  what  he's 
sitting  upon.    None  of  your  flabby  food  and  spongy  chairs  for  me.' 

To  sit  upon  a  kitchen  stool  gnawing  a  bare  bone  ought  by 
rights  to  be  more  enjoyable  to  men  of  this  particular  constitution 
of  mind  than  to  feast  on  vol^au-'Vemi  seated  on  a  damask  chair. 
The  want  of  resistance  both  about  the  vol-au-veftd  and  the  chair 
cannot  fail  to  act  depressingly  upon  one  whose  chief  pleasure  in 
life  is  the  overcoming  of  obstacles. 

It  was  the  ^rst  time  that  Mr.  Brand  bad  even  indirectly 
alluded  to  the  events  of  the  summer  before  Annie,  and  she  knew 
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thereby  that  his  hottest  anger  was  spent,  for,  despite  the  violence 
of  his  character,  it  had  ever  been  his  way  to  be  silent  about 
that  which  most  deeply  enraged  him.  He  had  always  been  one 
more  given  to  sulk  than  to  storm. 

Annie  ate  as  much  supper  as  she  could,  telling  herself  that  she 
had  a  long  night  before  her,  but  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  listen 
quietly  to  her  father's  exultant  talk,  while  knowing  all  the  time 
that  the  minutes  were  stealing  on. 

It  was  drawing  very  near  to  nine  o'clock  when  she  said  at  last, 
desperately : 

*  We  have  to  get  up  early,  father.  Mother  should  be  going 
to  bed.' 

He  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  an  harangue. 

*  To  be  sure,  and  so  should  you.  You  mustn't  lose  those  roses 
in  your  cheeks,  mind.    We'll  be  needing  them  for  somebody  else.' 

And  Mr.  Brand  kissed  his  daughter  and  went  off  to  bed 
chuckling  in  spirit  over  his  neatly  turned  phrase,  as  well  as  over 
the  prophetically  seen  discomfiture  of  that  old  lady  in  the  tumble- 
down palace,  when  she  should  receive  the  announcement  of  her 
'  sweet  Annee's '  marriage. 

Bankin  was  in  Annie's  room,  making  the  preparations  for  the 
night. 

*  Gro  to  my  mother/  said  Annie,  promptly ;  '  she  is  waiting, 
and  I  shall  not  require  you.' 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  then  sat  down  to  wait  until 
what  should  appear  to  be  a  safe  moment.  It  would  not  do  to  wait 
very  long,  for  the  hotel  might  be  closed  and  there  might  be  no 
more  carriages  to  be  had.  When  this  last  idea  occurred  to  her, 
she  rose  immediately,  feeling  that  she  must  be  gone,  whether  the 
moment  was  safe  or  not. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  staircase,  but  in  the  entrance  below 
the  stout  figure  of  the  porter  filled  half  the  doorway,  as  he  stood 
with  hands  in  trousers  pockets,  reviewing  the  few  passers-by  that 
were  still  abroad.  He  looked  at  her  with  some  curiosity  as  she 
walked  straight  past  him,  then,  recognising  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  best  suite  of  rooms,  made  a  hasty  grab  at  his  cap.  The 
recognition  made  him  feel  more  curious  than  ever,  and  even 
somewhat  disturbed,  for  surely  this  was  not  an  hour  at  which 
young  ladies  usually  take  walks.  There  was  an  anxious  frown 
upon  his  broad  countenance  as  he  watched  her  disappear  up  the 
street,  then  suddenly  the  countenance  cleared.  He  had  remem- 
bered that  she  was  an  Iriglese^  and  that,  of  course^  explained  any 
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amouBt  of  eccentricity.  There  was  no  further  need  to  bother 
about  the  matter. 

For  some  minutes  Annie  walked  in  breathless  haste  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  direction,  thinking  only  of  the  possibility  of 
pursuit.  Presently  she  turned  into  another  street  and  her  pace 
relaxed.  She  began  to  look  about  her  and  to  consider  her  plan 
of  action.  She  had  seen  no  cabstand  as  yet,  and  the  only  two 
vehicles  which  had  passed  her  had  each  had  an  occupant. 
Evidently  Terrente  went  to  bed  early.  And  yet  she  must  have 
a  conveyance  at  any  price.  It  occurred  to  her  that  there  had 
been  some  fiacres  at  the  railway  station  when  she  had  arrived 
here  six  weeks  ago.  But  at  which  end  of  the  town  was  the  rail- 
way station  ?  She  quickened  her  pace  again,  walking  almost  at 
random  and  in  hopes  of  some  fortunate  chance.  The  solitary 
figures  which  the  street  lamps  revealed  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  pavement  were  generally  huddled  in  poor  shawls.  Two  men 
stepping  out  of  a  drinking-shop  hailed  her  noisily  and  followed 
for  some  yards.  She  walked  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  annoyed  only 
at  the  thought  that  any  interruption  must  mean  loss  of  time.  It 
had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  to  feel  frightened  at  anything  that 
might  happen  to-night. 

The  solitary  figures  were  getting  more  soUtary  when  she  at 
length  recognised  the  long  white  building  which  she  knew  to  be 
the  railway  station.  She  had  been  walking  the  streets  for  more 
than  an  hour  now.  The  night  train  had  come  in  some  minutes 
ago,  and  the  half-dozen  fiacres  which  was  all  that  Terrente  could 
afford  had  been  lucky  to-night,  for  four  of  them  had  already 
got  their  fares  and  were  trotting  briskly  across  the  square.  Two 
only  still  remained,  and  one  of  these  was  being  laden  with  lug- 
gage. It  passed  Annie  at  a  jog-trot,  just  as  she  emerged  breath- 
less upon  the  square.  She  began  to  run,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  one  fiacre  which  still  stood  at  its  place.  She  was  within 
a  dozen  jiaces  of  it  when  a  small  old  gentleman  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  building,  followed  by  a  porter  carrying  a  portmanteau. 
Annie  tried  to  call  to  the  driver,  but  she  had  no  breath  remaining. 
She  saw  the  i)ortmanteau  hoisted  on  to  the  box  and  the  old 
gentleman  preparing  to  enter  the  vehicle.  With  a  spring  forward 
she  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

*  That  carriage — is  mine,'  she  managed  to  say,  struggling  with 
her  want  of  breath.     *  I  must  have — that  carriage.' 

The  old  gentleman  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  step  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  mixture  of  speechless  indignation  and  pure  terror.   He 
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was  small  and  frail,  and  to  be  assaulted  by  this  determined-looking 
yonng  woman  firightened  him  a  good  deal. 

*  Tell  him  to  take  your  portmanteau  oflF  the  box.  It  is  I  who 
must  have  this  carriage,  not  you.* 

^Pardon  me/  said  the  stranger,  recovering  himself  a  little. 
'  It  is  I  who  have  engaged  this  fiacre/ 

^I  know,  but  I  must  have  it.  I  must  get  to  Lancegno 
to-night.' 

Here  the  driver  began  to  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

'  To  Lancegno  ?  Orazie,  Signora'  he  remarked  with  a  touch 
of  scorn.  *  My  beasts  and  I  have  had  enough  for  one  day.  I  will 
rather  take  this  gentleman  to  the  hotel  than  spend  the  night — 
and  such  a  night,  too — ^upon  my  seat  here.' 

'  I  will  pay  you  well  if  you  will  take  me.' 

*  So  will  I.  I  will  give  you  a  florin  beyond  your  fare  if  you 
take  me  to  the  hotel.' 

*  I  will  give  you  fifty  florins,  a  hundred  florins,'  and  she  began 
with  trembling  fingers  to  pull  the  money  from  her  purse. 

The  gaslight  burned  brightly  here,  and  both  the  driver  and 
the  small  old  gentleman  could  see  the  notes  quite  plainly.  There 
was  a  momentary  silence  of  pure  astonishment ;  then  the  driver, 
without  a  word,  began  to  push  the  portmanteau  off  the  box. 
Evidently  the  old  gentleman  had  the  good  sense  to  recognise  that 
his  side  of  the  case  was  hopeless,  for  he  waited  until  the  fiacre 
had  got  into  motion  with  the  mysterious  stranger  inside  before 
breaking  into  loud  and  voluble  curses  upon  the  instability  of  hired 
drivers  and  the  forwardness  of  young  women,  while  shaking  his 
two  small  fists  at  the  departing  vehicle. 

Once  the  street-lamps  had  been  left  behind,  the  road  became 
pitch-dark,  for  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  star  in  the  sky. 
Fast  progress  was  impossible,  though  Annie  had  told  the  man  to 
make  the  horses  go  as  hard  as  they  could.  She  sat  upright 
in  the  closed  carriage,  well  forward  on  her  seat,  like  a  person  who 
will  have  to  leave  it  the  next  minute,  and  yet  she  knew  quite 
well  that  she  must  sit  here  for  three  hours,  or  possibly  four  or  five. 
Impatience  had  never  been  one  of  her  faults.  To-night  she  made 
acquaintance  with  its  agonies.  In  vain  she  peered  out  through 
the  darkness  for  some  landmark  to  tell  her  how  far  forward  they 
were  on  the  road.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  black 
night,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  slight  rustle  upon  the  pane. 
Already  while  she  walked  the  streets  a  fine  icy  rain  had  begun  to 
fall,  a  rain  that  felt  almost  like  sleet.     When  she  had  sat  still  for 
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a  Bttle  time  she  began  to  shiver,  and  remembered  thai  she  ought 
to  have  put  on  something  warmer  than  her  travelling  jacket.  It 
was  too  dark  even  to  read  the  &ce  of  her  watch,  and  yet  firom 
time  to  time  she  took  it  out  mechanically  and  then  impatiently 
put  it  back  in  its  place.  Several  times  the  fiacre  came  to  a 
standstill.  They  had  not  been  gone  from  Terrente  for  more  than 
an  hour  when  tiiis  happened  for  the  first  time ;  and  yet  Annie 
looked  out  eagerly,  in  the  wild,  momentary  belief  that  they  had 
reached  their  destination.  Instead  of  this  she  discovered  that  the 
driver  had  dozed  off  upon  the  box,  and  that  the  tired  horses  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  This  happened  again  and 
again,  and  each  time  Annie  looked  out  for  the  gate  of  the 
Monastero,  and  each  time  the  man  had  to  be  roused  and  a  fresh 
gtart  to  be  made. 

Once  the  crow  of  a  cock  somewhere  hard  by  gave  her  a  pang 
of  alarm.     That  meant  that  the  night  was  waning. 

The  trees  were  beginning  to  grow  distinguishable  as  black 
masses,  and  the  sky  was  turning  pale  in  the  east,  when  Annie  in 
truth  saw  the  gate  of  the  Monastero.  She  gazed  at  the  whitish 
streak  behind  the  hills  with  fixed  and  frightened  eyes.  That 
streak  signified  the  sunrise,  and  it  was  at  sunrise  that  they  were 
to  meet.  She  would  be  too  late.  Too  late  for  what  ?  To  say 
good-bye  to  the  lover  of  Teresina  Bazzanella ! 

The  small,  cold  rain  had  ceased  to  fall ;  there  were  chirpings 
and  twitterings  in  the  air  and  the  fluttering  of  many  wings.  A 
cloud  of  swallows  rose  from  the  top  of  the  old  stone  wall,  as  the 
worn-out  fiacre  horses  came  to  their  final  standstill. 
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THE    LAST    MOMENT. 

The  gate  stood  ajar  and  the  door  of  the  house  was  not  locked. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  acquaintance  with  the  Monastero  Annie 
reached  the  hall  without  even  seeing  Giacomo.  The  whole  place 
had  a  look  of  complete  desertion,  which  the  uncertain  grey  light 
helped  to  intensify. 

Half  groping  her  way  through  the  library  she  came  to  the  big 
drawing-room.  In  the  wide,  white  grate  which  she  had  always 
seen  empty  as  yet,  there  still  smouldered  the  remains  of  a  log. 
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Before  it  the  Principessa  sat  with  a  small  iron  vessel  fdll  of  hot 
coals  upon  her  knee,  the  calderino  so  dear  to  the  Italian  heart. 
She  was  not  the  Principessa  whom  Annie  had  known.  She  sat 
there  bent  and  shivering,  and  a  glance  made  it  evident  that  she 
had  been  sitting  thus  all  night.  Her  hair,  which  Annie  had  hitherto 
seen  only  in  shining  silver  curls,  daintily  veiled  by  the  lace  mantilla, 
was  to-day  uncovered  and  disarranged.  The  spots  where  it  had 
grown  thin  were  plainly  visible.  One  white  curl  had  lost  its 
shape  entirely,  and  hung  past  the  ear  in  a  long,  meagre  wisp.  It 
was  a  collapse  so  sudden  and  entire  that  Annie  stood  before  her 
as  she  might  have  stood  before  a  stranger.  By  the  light  of  the 
candle  which  burned  on  the  table  beside  the  Principessa  she 
could  see  that  the  buttons  of  her  bodice  were  wrongly  fastened. 
To  one  who  knew  the  Principessa  this  said  more  even  than  the 
haggard  face  and  dull  eyes  which  she  turned  upon  her  visitor. 
The  sight  of  Annie  seemed  neither  to  astonish  nor  rejoice  her. 

*  That  is  you  ? '  she  said,  in  a  tired  voice.  *  Yes,  I  thought 
that  you  would  come,  but  it  will  make  no  difference.  You  might 
as  well  have  stayed  away.' 

'  You  told  me  to  come.' 

*  Yes,  I  told  you.  There  was  a  moment  when  I  fancied  that 
you  could  do  something.  It  was  only  a  mad  idea.  I  suppose 
my  brain  is  weakening.  Such  things  come  irom  old  age.  It  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  grow  old,  I  tell  you.  Of  course  you  can  do 
nothing.' 

*  Of  course  I  cannot.     But  cannot  Teresina  Bazzanella  ? ' 

'  Teresina  Bazzanella — Teresina  Bazzanella ! '  The  Principessa 
repeated  the  name  several  times  over,  shaken  apparently  with 
silent  laughter,  as  she  cowered  over  her  ccdderino.  '  The  idea  of 
Teresina  doing  anything  !  Why,  she  would  shoot  him  herself  if  she 
had  money  enough  to  buy  a  pistol.     Do  you  know  her  so  Uttle  ?  * 

*  Does  she  not  love  him  ? ' 

*  After  her  fashion,  yes  ;  but  she  would  much  rather  see  him 
dead  than  belonging  to  another  woman.  She  woidd  shoot  him 
through  the  heart,  I  tell  you,  and  then  she  would  bury  him  in  a 
beautiful  grave,  and  every  day  with  her  own  fingers  she  would 
deck  it  with  flowers  and  weep  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought  that 
at  last  he  belonged  to  her  alone.' 

*  Does  he  not  belong  to  her  now  ? ' 

The  Principessa  stared  at  Annie  in  dull  wonder. 

*  Are  you  a  woman,  or  are  you  a  simpleton  ?  Do  you  not  yet 
understand  that  he  loves  you  ?' 
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<  Bat  is  it  not  because  of  her  that  they  are  fighting  ?  It  was 
because  he  thought  that  the  other  man  meant  to ' 

*  Yes,  after  you  had  maddened  him  all  the  evening.  We  Ita- 
lians are  not  made  of  wood.  Don't  you  understand  that  he  had  to 
insult  the  other  man?  It  didn't  much  matter  how,  why,  or 
when.' 

*  But,  can  it  be  that ' 

'  Be  quiet!'  said  the  Principessa,  vehemently,  raising  her  head 
and  looking  at  Annie  with  eyes  that  had  suddenly  caught  fire. 
^  You  fool !  I  tell  you  that  he  loves  you,  and  that  it  is  for  you 
that  he  is  fighting.  It  is  you  who  have  brought  about  this 
thing.' 

For  a  fuU  minute  she  sat  upright,  measuring  Annie  with  a 
gaze  so  full  of  fiiry  that  the  girl's  own  eyes  fell  before  it.  Then 
the  excitement  passed  as  it  had  come.  Her  attitude  relaxed  and 
she  bent  again  over  her  cald>eTvnjo^  impatiently  pushing  back  the 
one  long  wisp  which  was  for  ever  falling  forward  on  to  her  face. 

Annie  had  sat  down  upon  her  accustomed  chair  and,  ex* 
hausted  with  the  long,  weary  night,  leant  her  head  back  against 
the  moth-eaten  cushion.  She  was  not  conscious  of  feeling  any 
especial  surprise  at  what  the  Principessa  had  said.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  known  all  this  even  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  stood  on  the  hotel  staircase,  reading  the  Principessa's  note. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  She  had  wanted  only  to  hear  it 
attested  in  so  many  plain  words — logically  explained.  It  was  not 
her  fault  if  she  thought  logic  safer  than  instinct.  There  was  no 
joy  in  the  discovery.  She  had  only  learnt  that  it  was  she,  and 
not  the  ^  Roman  girl '  who  was  driving  him  to  his  possible  death. 

*  Where  is  he  ? '  she  asked  after  a  long  silence. 

But  the  Principessa  was  following  her  own  thoughts. 

*  Poor  Teresina !  She  will  not  have  been  in  her  bed  all  night. 
I  can  well  imagine  her  sitting  and  looking  out  for  the  news  of  his 
death.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  her  if  he  escapes.  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  she  will  survive  it.  That  woman  has  too  many  nerves 
to  be  able  to  stand  many  shocks  like  this ;  and  they  must  have 
been  strung  very  highly  for  a  week  past,  those  poor  fine-spun 
nerves.  They  were  even  talking  yesterday  of  a  beginning  of 
brain  fever,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true.' 

*  Where^^is  he  ? '  repeated  Annie. 

*  Upstairs.  You  want  to  say  good-bye  ?  You  can  go.  Yes, 
go  and  tell  him  how  happy  you  both  might  have  been  if  you  had 
not  both  been  determined  to  choose  unhappiness.     I  have  said 
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my  good-bye  already.  Yes,  go  and  tell  him.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  young  and  clever.' 

Annie  rose  and  went  towards  the  door,  followed  by  the  subdued 
laughter  of  the  old  woman  with  the  calderino. 

With  her  hand  on  the  curtain  she  stood  still,  and  asked  with- 
out turning  her  head : 

*  You  say  I  can  do  nothing  ? ' 

^  Nothing.  It  was  a  foolish  thought.  It  would  be  dishonour 
now  to  withdraw.  You  can  do  nothing/  repeated  the  Principessa, 
impatiently.     *  But  go  quickly.' 

The  daylight  was  beginning  to  look  in  at  the  windows  as 
Annie  mounted  the  carpetless  staircase.  She  had  no  notion  of 
which  way  she  was  to  go.  For  a  while  she  wandered  about  the 
open  gallery  that  was  still  full  of  the  shadows  of  the  night,  open- 
ing several  doors  in  succession.  Then  a  new  sound  fell  upon 
her  ear.  Was  somebody  crying  in  one  of  those  dark  comers  ? 
She  went  nearer  and  discovered  the  yellow  terrier.  Gyps,  sitting 
before  a  closed  door  and  whining  softly.  This  must  be  the  room 
she  was  looking  for. 

Luigi,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  was  busied  with 
some  papers  on  a  table.  Several  tom-up  sheets  lay  upon  the 
floor  beside  him.  He  was  in  the  act  of  tearing  up  another  as 
Annie  entered.  At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  he  pushed  the 
papers  aside.  Then  he  turned  and  recognised  her,  and  a  look  of 
displeasure  crossed  his  face.  In  this  moment  he  felt  only  a  lively 
irritation.  This  was  not  what  he  had  wished  for.  He  had  said 
good-bye  to  everything,  broken  with  everything — so  he  believed. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  awakened  again  to  the  things  that  belonged 
to  this  life.  He  had  thought  himself  safe.  There  was  but  one 
thing  which  could  be  capable  of  disturbing  that  peace,  which 
during  the  long  hours  of  this  long  night  had  been  so  laboriously 
attained.  He  was  not  thankful  to  see  her ;  it  was  exactly  from 
her  that  he  wanted  to  fly.  Some  evil  spirit  must  have  brought 
her  hither.     Sternly  and  coldly  he  asked  her  why  she  had  come. 

'  To  ask  for  your  pardon.  I  should  have  come  sooner  if  I  had 
known,  but  I  did  not  know  of  the  duel  until  your  mother  sent 
me  word.' 

*  What  made  her  send  you  word  ?  Was  it  my  mother  who 
told  you  to  come  to  me  now?' 

'No;  it  was  I  who  wanted  to  come.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
the  truth.  She  says  that  you  are  fighting  because  of  me.  I  did 
not  know  that  before,' 
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Ltdgi's  fingers  were  again  moving  among  the  papers  on  the 
table.  It  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  avoid  looking  at  her. 
His  £M!e  was  no  longer  qnite  calm.  With  his  foot  he  impatiently 
pushed  aside  the  yellow  terrier  who  was  trying  to  elicit  a  sign  of 
notice. 

'  It  cannot  matter  whom  I  am  fighting  for.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  not  come.' 

'  No,  it  would  not  have  been  better/  said  Annie,  and,  though 
she  had  felt  almost  strong  a  moment  before,  the  tears  suddenly 
rose  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  wet  her  cheeks.  '  I  had  to  come. 
I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  a  great  danger,  and  I  had  to  see 
yon.     It  is  I  who  have  brought  about  this  thing.' 

Luigi  was  still  busy  with  the  papers.  At  the  sound  of  the 
change  in  her  voice  he  looked  up  quickly  and  his  own  face  altered. 
For  one  moment  longer  he  struggled  with  himself,  then,  coming 
forward,  he  took  her  into  his  arms,  gently  and  reverently — far 
more  quietly  than  he  had  ever  done  anything  in  his  life.  There 
was  about  him  something  new  to-day — something  which  Annie 
had  never  before  seen.  He  spoke  without  gestures,  almost  with- 
out the  customary  emphasis  on  particular  words. 

With  her  forehead  leaning  against  his  shoulder  she  stood  in 
silence,  sobbing  helplessly.  He  waited  without  impatience  until 
she  had  a  little  recovered  herself.  Then,  raising  her  face,  he 
kissed  her  on  the  lips  twice,  without  passion,  but  with  an  infinite 
tenderness.  No  word  of  explanation  was  said.  Neither  the  other 
man  nor  the  other  woman  was  mentioned  between  them.  The 
moment  was  too  grave  for  any  small  reminiscences,  and  neither 
were  they  wanted,  since  each  understood  everything  without  any 
such  things,  for  these  are  the  moments  when  even  wilfully  blinded 
eyes  see  with  terrible  clearness. 

Having  kissed  her,  he  released  her  gently. 

'  It  may  be  that  you  think  I  had  no  right  to  do  this,'  he  said, 
in  a  diflferent  tone.  *  But  you  would  think  otherwise  if  you  knew 
everything.    This  has  been  our  last  farewell.' 

Annie  searched  his  face  with  her  frightened  eyes. 

^  Do  not  some  duels  end  well  ? '  she  asked  at  last. 

*  Yes,  very  many,'  said  Luigi,  with  a  certain  hesitation.  He 
walked  a  few  steps  away  from  her  and  came  back  again,  frowning 
at  the  floor  like  a  man  who  is  debating  something  within  him- 
self. 

*  Then  may  not  this  one  end  well  ? ' 
'  Hiis  one  cannot  end  well.' 
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'  I  understand  nothing  about  duels/  she  said,  still  scanning 
his  face  with  a  growing  feeling  of  panic.  *  You  are  going  to  fight 
with  pistols,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  And  each  of  you  shoots  once  ? ' 

Luigi  took  up  one  of  the  papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table, 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  blankly,  then,  dropping  it  again,  turned 
towai'ds  Annie.     He  had  evidently  come  to  a  resolution. 

'  It  is  better  that  you  should  know  the  whole  truth.  This  is 
a  moment  at  which  there  should  not  be  even  the  shadow  of  a  veil 
between  us.  We  must  not  part  with  a  felse  hope  blinding  us.  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  But  you  must  swear  not  to  let  my 
mother  know.' 

*  Yes,  I  swear  it.' 

He  went  on,  speaking  more  quickly : 

'  Many  duels  end  well — in  fact,  most  of  them  do.  A  scratch 
on  the  cheek,  an  injured  hand,  that  is  generally  all  the  result. 
But  I  have  never  had  patience  with  these  caricatures  of  duels. 
To  my  mind  a  deadly  insult  can  only  be  paid  for  with  life  itself. 
My  comrades  have  always  known  what  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  ;  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  never  been 
challenged  before.  But  Bernegg  has  no  choice,  of  course.  As 
the  person  challenged,  I  have  the  choice  of  the  weapons.  I  have 
chosen  pistols.  The  first  shot,  too,  is  mine,  by  rights — those  are 
our  laws  of  duelling.  I  renounced  this  right,  but  in  return  I 
have  made  my  own  conditions.  We  stand  at  fifteen  paces 
distance,  with  the  barrier  between  us,  and  each  of  us  fires  three 
shots.' 

Annie  listened  with  strained  attention,  trying  to  follow  his 
words,  and  yet  not  comprehending  everything.  She  could  not  at 
this  moment  clearly  realise  what  fifteen  paces  distance  would  look 
like.     It  seemed  to  convey  no  idea  to  her  mind. 

'  Cannot  the  three  shots  miss  ? ' 

'The  first  two,  perhaps;  the  third  cannot.  We  have  the 
right  to  advance.' 

*  That  means ' 

'  That  means  simply  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  bounds  of 
human  probability  that  both  of  us  should  remain  alive.  We  walk 
up  to  the  barrier ;  the  last  shot  is  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  foot — 
of  an  inch,  maybe.' 

Annie  stood  quite  quiet  and  considered  his  words,  and  as  she 
went  over  them  in  her  mind  a  feeling  of  despair  settled  down  slowly 
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upon  her.  She  understood  now  why  he  was  so  quiet  and  so  different 
from  what  she  had  known,  and  she  understood  also  why  he  had 
been  tearing  up  the  papers. 

*  I  understand/  she  said  aloud.  *  Yes,  now  I  think  I  under- 
stand everything.     You  have  done  a  terrible  thing.' 

*Do  you  think  so?  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  If 
anyone  approves  of  my  action  it  should  be  you.  Is  it  not  your 
own  principle  to  do  entirely  whatever  one  does  ? '  And  he  tried 
to  smile,  but  it  would  not  do. 

*  You  have  done  something  terrible,'  she  said  again. 

*  I  have  told  you  this  only  in  order  that  you  may  see  that  I 
have  the  right  to  say  everything  to  you  at  this  moment.  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  a  man  on  his  deathbed  speaks.  Whatever  the 
end  is,  we  can  never  meet  again.  To-day  I  shall  either  be  dead, 
or  else  a  murderer  in  your  eyes — I  shall  have  forfeited  my  right  to 
happiness.  There  is  no  other  issue.  We  must  certainly  part; 
but  before  this  you  must  know  that  I  have  loved  you  with  the 
whole  strength  of  my  soul.' 

He  turned  his  head  quickly  ;  there  was  a  step  in  the  passage. 

*  They  are  coming ;  I  have  no  more  time.' 

He  spoke  again  in  the  same  short  tone  in  which  he  had  first 
addressed  her,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  suddenly 
recollected  himself.  Then,  turning  away,  he  hastily  finished  his 
arrangements  on  the  table.  Annie  watched  him  without  moving 
from  the  spot  on  which  she  stood,  not  aware  of  any  especial  pain. 
Even  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  had  dried  up  long  ago. 

The  step  in  the  passage  came  nearer,  and  then  stopped. 
There  was  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door,  so  soft  and  low  that  it  sounded 
like  a  secret  signal. 

Gryps  began  to  bark  indignantly,  and  Luigi  turned  from  the 
table,  and  taking  his  sword  from  a  chair  'hard  by,  buckled  it  on 
without  once  looking  towards  Annie.  He  took  his  cap  in  his 
hand  and  walked  straight  past  her.  When  he  was  two  paces  from 
the  door  he  came  back  again  and  seized  her  in  his  arms. 

'  This  is  the  last  moment,  Annetta,'  he  whispered  in  her  ear  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  to-day  his  voice  faltered.  His  face  was 
close  to  hers  ;  she  could  see  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
that  his  h'ps  were  working.  With  all  his  strength  he  held  her, 
pressing  one  long  passionate  kiss  upon  her  unresponsive  lips — a 
kiss  that  was  as  fire  to  water  beside  the  kiss  he  had  given  her  five 
minutes  ago — then,  pushing  her  from  him,  he  went  quickly  from 
the  room. 
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Several  minutes  passed,  while  Annie  still  stood  dazed  and 
breathless  from  that  wild  embrace.  This  was  indeed  the  Liiigi 
she  had  always  known.  She  waited  for  some  time  ;  the  footsteps 
of  several  people  descending  the  staircase  still  reached  her  ear, 
and  then  the  door  of  the  house  closed.  It  was  almost  broad 
daylight  by  this  time.  She  left  the  room  slowly,  and  slowly 
walked  along  the  corridor.  Gyps,  trotting  uneasily  from  door  to 
door,  met  her  here  again.  The  firdt  sunbeam  had  just  caught 
the  highest  line  of  the  roof,  but  the  enclosed  garden  below,  where 
stood  the  stone  pavilion,  was  still  as  gloomy  as  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  It  had  always  seemed  to  Annie  to  be  a  reservoir  of  chilli— 
ness.  The  cun  would  not  reach  it  till  midday,  and  would  leave  it 
again  in  less  than  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WAITINO. 

The  Principessa  was  still  sitting  as  Annie  had  left  her,  only  that 
instead  of  nursing  the  coUderino  upon  her  knee  she  had  a 
mother-o'-pearl  rosary  twisted  between  her  fingers.  She  glanced 
at  the  girl  with  furtive  inquiry,  and  Annie  saw  that  the  bitterness 
was  gone  from  her  face.  Something  of  deprecation  lay  in  the 
glance.  She  had  said  that  Annie  could  do  nothing,  and  she  knew 
it  to  be  so,  and  yet  she  could  not  forbear  that  silent  question. 

In  response  Annie  smiled  a  wretched  little  smile.  It  seemed 
easier  just  then  to  smile  than  to  speak.  By  the  Principessa's  {ace 
she  knew  quite  well  that  the  steps  on  the  staircase  and  the  closing 
of  the  big  door  had  been  heard  and  marked. 

She  sat  down  on  the  same  chair  on  which  she  had  before  been 
sitting.  The  Principessa  went  on  twisting  the  beads  between 
her  fingers,  although  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  praying* 
Annie  found  herself  stupidly  wondering  what  her  first  remark 
would  be.  When  it  came  at  last  it  was  quite  unexpected.  The 
Principessa  asked  her  without  a  shade  of  interest  whether  she 
had  been  able  to  sleep  in  the  carriage. 

'  No,*  replied  Annie. 

'  Would  you  not  lie  down  and  sleep  now  ? ' 

*  No,  I  cannot  sleep.' 

'  You  must  be  very  tired,'  said  the  Principessa,  still  speaking 
in  the  lifeless  manner  that  was  so  unlike  herself. 
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*Yes,  very  tired/  said  Annie,  thankful  for  the  indifferent 
remarks.     Nothing  else  would  have  been  bearable  just  then. 

*  I  suppose  it  was  raining  ? ' 
^  I  suppose  so.' 

*  Will  you  not  take  off  your  hat  ?  * 

Annie  put  up  her  hand.  She  had  not  before  noticed  that  she 
had  her  hat  on.     Neither  had  the  Principessa. 

*  That  hat  is  not  becoming  to  you/  said  the  Principessa,  with 
perfect  indifference.  *  I  like  you  better  in  large  hats.  You 
should  get  a  hat  with  a  broader  brim.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  Annie  again.  To  talk  about  her  hat  was, 
at  any  rate,  better  than  silence,  even  if  the  answers  did  not 
always  happen  to  be  the  right  ones.  She  hoped  the  Principessa 
would  find  something  more  to  say,  but  just  now  there  occurred  the 
first  pause.  The  Principessa  seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  Annie  and  her  hat.  She  sat  brooding,  with  her  ey^s  upon 
the  ashes  in  the  grate,  and  the  minutes  began  to  pass.  It  was 
too  soon,  indeed,  for  the  tension  of  expectation  to  have  begun, 
and  yet  the  stillness  was  disquieting.  Cryps,  who  had  crept  into 
the  room  at  Annie's  heels,  sat  down  close  to  the  grate,  shivering 
and  staring  disconsolately  into  the  ashes. 

*  Is  the  place  far  Irom  here  ? '  It  was  Annie's  voice  that  broke 
the  silence. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you — on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  I  believe.' 
And  again  there  was  a  pause. 

This  time  the  Principessa  spoke. 

*  How  is  your  mother?  Did  the  waters  of  Lancegno  benefit  her?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  ? ' 

*  He  told  me  so.  It  is  strange  that  I  should  never  have  seen 
your  mother.  Of  course  I  shall  never  see  her  now.  She  cannot 
be  like  you.' 

*  Perhaps  not.' 

The  candle  was  still  flickering  on  the  table,  though  it  was  no 
longer  wanted.  Annie  blew  it  out.  Both  she  and  the  Principessa 
still  spoke  from  time  to  time,  but  the  remarks  were  getting 
fewer,  and  the  pauses  longer.  It  was  becoming  more  diflScult  not 
to  think.  The  stupor  which  Annie  had  brought  with  her  from 
that  room  upstairs  began  to  give  way  to  the  first  stages  of  rest- 
lessness. Each, of  these  women  knew  perfectly  why  the  other 
was  sitting  here  and  what  she  was  waiting  for,  and  yet  they 
even  avoided  each  other's  eyes.     There  was  one  spot  on  the  wall 
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to  whicli  their  glanoes  were  ever  retumihg — ^it  was  the  place 
where  hung  the  water-colour  portrait  of  the  black-eyed  lad ;  but 
they  looked  towards  it  furtively,  and  in  fear  of  each  other,  each 
waiting  until  the  other's  eyes  were  turned  away,  in  order  to  look 
again,  and  even  the  old  woman  reddening  when  she  thought 
herself  discovered. 

But  this  was  only  at  first.  After  a  time  the  Principessa  began  to 
lose  sight  of  Annie's  presence,  and  returned  to  her  beads.  Annie  sat 
and  watched  her,  and  wished  that  she  too  had  something  where- 
with to  busy  her  fingers.  Thus  the  minutes  trailed  into  an  hour. 
Annie  wondered  for  how  many  more  hours  they  would  sit  thus, 
and  in  what  shape  the  end  would  come.  Who  would  bring  the 
Principessa  the  news  ?  Would  it  be  Giacomo,  or  the  small  goat- 
herd ?  Would  .they  break  it  to  her  gently,  or  fling  it  full  into 
her  face  ? 

The  second  hour  had  begun  when  Criacomo  brought  in  two 
cups  oi  coffee.  It  had  been  a  private  inspiration  of  his  own,  and 
both  the  Principessa  and  Annie  blessed  him  in  their  hearts,  not 
because  of  the  coffee,  but  because  of  the  interruption.  Annie 
found  that  she  could  swallow  only  a  mouthful,  but  the  Principessa 
emptied  her  cup,  and  as  she  put  it  down  again  she  straightened 
herself  a  little  in  her  chair,  as  though  the  hot  stuff  had  brought 
her  a  momentary  strength. 

'  It  is  wrong  to  despair,'  she  said  abruptly,  and  Annie  could 
see  that  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  had  come  to  her  face.  ^  Ood  is 
merciful.  He  is  not  gone  to  a  certain  death.  These  duels  often 
end  without  a  wound  on  either  side.' 

She  looked  across  at  Annie  intently,  imploringly,  as  though 
seeking  for  a  reflection  of  her  own  hope  upon  that  other  face. 
But  Annie  could  only  blankly  return  the  gaze.  Knowing  what 
she  knew,  the  mother's  hopefulness  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
Meeting  her  eyes,  the  Principessa  seemed  to  grow  uneasy. 

'  God  is  merciful,'  she  said  once  again,  but  more  faintly  this 
time.  Then  she  sank  into  her  former  position.  The  flicker  had 
gone  out.  More  and  more  quickly  the  beads  began  to  pass 
between  the  icy  fingers  to  which  the  calderino  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  a  shade  of  warmth. 

The  waiting  began  again.  By  this  time  the  silence  was  no 
longer  unbearable.  The  attempt  to  disguise  the  situation  had 
been  given  up  long  ago.  Gyps,  still  staring  at  the  ashes,  began 
to  whimper  under  his  breath.  He,  too,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
something. 
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'  I  oould  kill  that  dog ! '  said  the  Principessa  fiercely,  raising 
her  head  for  one  moment.     ^  I  beseech  of  you  to  turn  him  out/ 

Annie  rose  firom  her  chair  and  did  as  she  was  bid,  without 

interrupting  the  course  of  her  thoughts.    All  along  she  had  been 

busied  with  torturing  her  mind  for  the  possibility  of  a  hope. 

Ever  and  ever  again  she  went  over  the  matter.     Three  shots,  he 

had  said,  and  fifteen  paces  distance,  and  if  the  two  first  shots 

missed  they  would  walk  up  to  the  barrier.     She  wondered  what 

the  barrier  would  be  like — where  they  would  take  the  materials 

firom  to  erect  it.     Had  she  known   that  the  ^  barrier '  was  no 

more  than  a  line  marked  upon  the  ground  by  the  seconds,  she 

would,  probably,  for  some  indefinite  reason,  have  felt  an  increase 

of  despair.     It  was  no  use  telling  herself  that  a  duel  was  only  a 

lingering  remnant  of  mediaeval  absurdities — ^that  in  a  hundred 

years  a  fiu:  more  rational  code  of  honour  would  be  established, 

even  in  Austria ;  it  could  not  matter  to  her  what  might  be  in  a 

hundred  years,  or  even  what  might  be  to-morrow ;  it  was  with 

to-day  alone  that  she  had  to  reckon — with  this  day  and  with  this 

hour  that  was.     The  oftener  she  passed  the  circmnstances  in 

review,  the  more  impossible  did  it  seem  to  her  that  both  should 

escape.     It  was  signed  and  sealed  that  one  must  be  a  dead  man, 

and  the  other  a  murderer.     Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  two  white 

urns  upon  the  chimney-piece.    She  knew  that  the  right-hand  one 

contained  the  customary  printed  announcements  of  the  betrothals 

in  the  Roccatelli  family  during  the  last  half-century,  and  that  the 

left-hand  one  contained  the  announcements  of  the  deaths.     If 

everything  had  gone  smoothly,  then  a  new  printed  paper  would 

have  been  laid  into  the  right-hand  urn;  but  now  it  was  more 

likely  that  the  paper  would  be  black-bordered,  and  would  be  put 

into  the  left-hand  urn.     What  was  it  that  she  had  been  unhappy 

about  only  a  few  days  ago?     Because  of  that  understanding 

between  her  father  and  the  Principessa?     To  what  absolute 

unimportance  all  those  small  excitements  had  shrunk  beside  the 

naked  truths  of  Life  and  Death  ! 

When  the  third  hour  began  Annie  again  got  up  firom  her 
chair,  and  looked  out  of  each  of  the  windows  in  turn.  The 
Principessa  had  not  spoken  since  she  had  told  her  to  turn  out 
the  dog.  Beside  the  third  window  stood  the  harmonium.  Annie 
sat  down  and  passed  her  fingers  over  the  keys.  Perhaps  they 
would  do  as  well  as  the  rosary.  But  having  played  only  a 
few  chords,  she  broke  ofif  with  a  sense  of  annoyance.  Without 
thinking  of  what  she  had  been  doing,  she  had  sttunbled  into 
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the  standard  piece  of  Miss  Bellow's  establishment — ^Beethoven's 
*  Funeral  March.'  She  did  not  want  to  play  that  just  now.  For 
want  of  something  else  she  began  to  play  scales,  completely  out 
of  tune.  She  had  not  played  more  than  two  when,  hearing  a 
sound,  she  looked  round  and  saw  the  Principessa  already  at  the 
door,  walking  stealthily,  as  though  to  escape  notice. 

*  Do  not  stop  me,'  she  said,  as  Annie  rose  quickly.  *  I  cannot 
any  longer  live  in  this  room.  It  is  two  hours  now — more  than 
two  hours.  It  is  time.  I  am  going  to  meet  him.  Do  not 
stop  me.'  And  she  looked  at  Annie  with  defiance  in  her  haggard 
eyes. 

'  I  am  going  with  you,'  said  Annie,  and  followed  her  from  the 
room. 

As  they  stepped  out  of  the  gate  together  the  Principessa 
stood  still  and  looked  about  her  without  a  word,  but  with  an 
irrepressible  astonishment  printed  upon  her  features.  Standing 
there  in  the  open  daylight,  with  her  disordered  white  hair 
uncovered  and  her  wild  black  eyes  passing  swiftly  from  side  to 
side,  she  looked  as  though  she  belonged  to  some  world  diflFerent 
from  this  one.  For  a  full  minute  she  stood  lost  in  the  first 
trance  of  astonishment,  then,  leaning  upon  Annie's  arm,  began  to 
descend  the  rocky  path. 

'  This  is  the  right  road,  is  it  not  ? '  she  said  after  a  time.  ^  I 
have  not  been  upon  it  for  twenty-one  years,  you  know.  You 
must  lead  me.  To-day  I  have  broken  my  vow,  but  God  will  for- 
give me.' 

What  with  the  roughness  of  the  path  and  the  Principessa's 
thin  shoes,  which  had  never  been  designed  for  anything  more 
rugged  than  the  floor  of  a  room,  their  progress  was  slow.  But 
she  would  make  no  halt,  although  obviously  the  unwonted  motion 
was  exhausting  her  terribly.  At  almost  every  step  she  looked 
about  her  in  amazement.  Every  turn  of  the  road  awoke  some 
long-buried  reminiscence. 

*  There  used  to  be  a  group  of  shrubs  here,'  she  began  after  a 
silence.  'Where  can  they  have  gone  to?  Surely  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  have  grown  into  those  trees  I  see  there? 
What  am  I  talking  of?  Of  course  it  is  possible.  That  was 
twenty-one  years  ago.' 

'  But  where  can  that  magnificent  chestnut  have  gone  to  ? '  she 
broke  out  again  presently.  '  It  used  to  stand  at  this  comer,  and 
it  made  me  a  green  tent  for  sitting  under  on  summer  afternoons. 
It  is  gone,  I  do  believe.     Ah,  well,  it  was  old;  it  had  to  make 
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iray  for  the  yonng  ones.  I,  too,  am  old.  May  I  lean  moxe 
heavily  on  yonr  arm,  Annetta  ?  My  feet  grow  feeble.  The  road 
itself  is  not  the  same  as  it  used  to  be.  I  believe  that  even  rocks 
have  fallen  from  their  places.     It  all  has  a  strange  face  to  me.' 

It  was  only  when  at  length  they  emerged  on  to  the  river-bed 
that  the  Principessa  stood  still  for  some  moments.  This  was  the 
first  fall  view  that  they  had  had  of  the  valley,  and  for  the  first 
time,  too,  Annie  became  aware  that  snow  had  fallen  in  the  past 
night.  The  valley  itself  was  still  untouched,  but  every  hill 
around  wore  a  crown  of  snow,  which  the  morning  sun  made 
dazzling.  Down  there  it  was  still  glowing  autumn,  but  up  above 
it  was  winter  already — a  new-bom,  spotless  winter  which  had 
taken  even  the  swallows  by  surprise  before  their  travelling 
arrangements  were  completed.  Everywhere — ^upon  the  rocks  and 
among  the  tree-branches — excited  feathered  companies  were  to 
be  met  with,  of  which  not  one  was  sitting  still,  and  of  which  all 
were  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  be  off  southwards. 

The  Principessa  looked  only  at  one  thing.  In  the  moment 
that  she  stood  still  her  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  upon  a  large 
square  of  white  which  shone  across  the  valley,  almost  as  plainly  as 
the  snow  above. 

'So  that  is  it?'  she  said,  sharply.  'That  much-talked-of 
Curhaus,  that  accursed  roof  under  which  it  has  all  happened.  I 
do  not  want  to  look  at  it  any  more  ;  come  on,  I  beg  you.' 

The  sound  of  church-bells  floated  across  to  them  from  the 
other  side. 

*  What  are  they  ringing  for  ? '  she  asked,  impatiently.  '  What 
day  is  this  ?  Ah,  truly,  is  not  this  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  ?  I 
had  well-nigh  forgotten  it.  The  people  are  going  to  Mass.  I 
have  always  heard  that  a  feast  is  a  day  of  joy,  but  I  believe  it 
is  not  true.' 

Her  eyes  had  long  ago  sought  the  distant  road,  and  while  she 
talked  she  scanned  the  uncertain  line  unceasingly.  There  was 
nothing  moving  upon  it,  for  by  this  time  all  those  who  could  leave 
their  homes  were  within  the  church  walls. 

Beside  the  small,  half-buried  chapel  the  Principessa  halted 
again.  She  contemplated  the  picture  within  for  some  time  in 
peiplexed  silence. 

'  Is  this  indeed  my  old  friend.  Saint  Sebastian  ?  It  seems  to 
be  his  face,  but  the  stones  had  only  reached  to  his  knees  when  I 
knew  him,  now  he  stands  up  to  his  neck.  This  is  terrible.  I 
always  said  that  river  was  a  monster.      But  I  believe  he  will  hear 
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me,  since  his  ears  are  free.'    And,  letting  go  her  hold  of  Annie's 
arm,  she  knelt  down  upon  the  stones  in  front  of  the  chapel. 

Never  had  Annie  envied  anyone  aa  she  envied  the  Principessa 
while  she  watched  her  now.  To  pray  most  be  an  infinite  relief, 
but  she  knew  that  the  effort  would  be  useless ;  there  was  no  room 
in  her  soul  for  anything  but  suspense. 

After  a  very  few  minutes  she  saw  that  the  Principessa  was 
sinking  forward  against  the  stone.  Having  prevailed  upon  her  to 
rise  from  her  knees,  Anuie  led  her  towards  the  house  close  by. 

The  woman,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  clothes,  was  sitting  upon 
the  one  chair  of  the  apartment  with  her  child  at  her  breast.  He 
could  not  well  wait  for  his  breakfast  until  she  was  back  from 
church.  As  the  Principessa,  leaning  upon  Annie's  arm,  stumbled 
across  the  threshold,  she  rose  in  wide-eyed  astonishment.  Could 
this  be  true  ?  The  Principessa,  the  real,  bodily  Principessa,  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  Monastero,  and  under  her  own  humble  roof? 
If  Saint  Sebastian  had  scrambled  out  of  his  stony  tomb  outside 
and  walked  straight  into  her  house,  bristling  with  all  his  arrows, 
it  would  not  have  astonished  her  more  completely  than  this.  She 
broke  into  respectfrilly  welcoming  words  and  smiles,  hastily  dust- 
ing the  chair  the  while,  in  utter  disregard  of  her  best  apron.  The 
Principessa  sank  on  it  without  a  word  of  thanks.  Her  hands 
trembled,  and  she  was  breathless. 

'  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  grow  old,'  she  grumbled  between  her 
teeth. 

The  woman  talked  on  for  some  minutes,  giving  vent  to  her 
delight,  then  suddenly  she  broke  off.  She  had  discovered  that 
neither  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her  presence.  She 
looked  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  began  to  understand  that 
something  was  happening,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  The 
hawhmjo  set  up  a  howl.  Snatching  him  up  again,  she  retreated 
into  a  comer  of  the  room  and  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  floor. 
The  room  became  quite  still  again;  outside  the  rabbits  were 
hopping  and  scampering  upon  the  wooden  floor.  The  last  tones 
of  the  church-bells  died  away  in  the  air.  Annie  leant  against  the 
window-frame.  Her  head  was  aching  unbearably.  She  began  to 
wish  madly  for  an  ending — any  sort  of  ending — ^to  this  agony.  The 
Principessa  was  still  struggling  with  physical  faintness.  From 
out  of  the  shadowy  comer  behind  the  bed  the  wide  eyes  of  the 
bamhmo^s  mother  watched  her  in  awe- struck  curiosity.  After  a 
time  there  was  a  long  breath  drawn,  and,  rising  from  the  ground, 
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the  woman  laid  the  child  in  its  cradle  and  slipped  quietly  from 
the  room. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  later  that  the  door  opened  again  and 
Loigi,  white  as  death,  walked  straight  up  to  his  mother.  Kneel- 
ing down  at  her  feet,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her  knees  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

•  ••■••«« 

The  sun  had  not  yet  quite  risen  when  Signor  Molinetti  and 
Herr  Plenn  met  at  the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by  Lieutenant 
Bemegg*  There  had  been  some  slight  difficulty  in  securing 
seconds  for  both  sides,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prince  Boccatelli 
and  his  comrade  were  the  only  officers  staying  at  Lancegno,  while 
for  a  man  not  wearing  imiform  these  matters  are  apt  to  be 
attended  by  certain  inconveniences.  A  day's  delay  had  thus  been 
entailed.  It  was  Signor  Molinetti  and  Herr  Plenn  who  had  con- 
sented to  act  for  Bemegg :  the  former  readily,  seeing  that  some 
excitement  was  promised,  the  latter  not  quite  so  readily.  The 
conditions  of  this  duel  did  not  suit  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Bajazzo,  and,  but  for  Signor  Molinetti,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  retired  at  the  last  moment.  The  spot  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Curhaus,  in  a  valley 
through  which  no  road  passed.  The  pistols  were  to  be  supplied  by 
Prince  Boccatelli's  seconds. 

It  was  Signor  Molinetti,  of  course,  who  undertook  to  knock  at 
the  door.  There  was  no  immediate  response,  but  both  the 
seconds  had  been  more  than  punctual,  so  neither  was  there  any 
especial  reason  for  hurry.  They  took  a  turn  up  the  passage 
together,  then  came  back  and  stood  waiting  before  the  door. 
Signor  Molinetti  knocked  again  and  lent  a  listening  ear,  but 
nothing  moved  inside.  A  slight  surprise  began  to  appear  upon 
both  faces. 

^  He  cannot  be  asleep,  surely,'  said  Herr  Plenn  in  wonder. 

'  Or  else  have  run  away,'  suggested  the  other,  with  a  shadow 
of  a  grin.  >  It  was  to-day  the  old  gentleman  who  seemed  inclined 
to  make  jokes,  rather  than  the  professional  Bajazzo. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it ;  there  was  not  very 
much  time  to  be  lost  now.  He  knocked  again,  more  vigorously, 
in  disregard  of  the  slumbers  of  other  patients  right  and  left,  but 
still  without  response. 

.  '  This  will  not  do,'  he  said,  decisively.  ^  We  cannot  be  late.' 
Whereupon  he  took  upon  himself  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door. 
He  found  that  it  was  not  locked,  and  resolutely  walked  in. 
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Within  the  same  minute  Heir  Plenn,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
passage,  heard  a  piercing  shriek  and  ran  into  the  room.  Signer 
Molinetti  was  standing  beside  the  bed,  not  able  to  speak,  but 
waving  his  arms  in  pantomimic  gestures  and  making  the  most 
frightful  grimaces. 

Bemegg  was  not  asleep,  nor  had  he  run  away,  but  he  was  lying 
dead  in  his  bed  with  his  hands  clenched  conclusively  upon  his 
breast. 

•  •  •  •  •  .  •-. 

'  I  knew  that  he  would  die  of  heart-disease,'  was  Doctor 
Wagner's  remark  at  the  close  of  the  inquest,  *  but  he  need  not 
have  died  quite  so  soon  as  this.  Mental  excitement  and  iron 
baths  were  the  two  things  which  I  told  him  to  avoid.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  avoided  either,  and  he  has  had  to  pay  the 
penalty.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   SECOND   BALL   AT  FARRINGDON. 

It  was  April,  and  again  the  stately  apartments  of  Farringdon 
Hall  were  alive  with  music  and  lights.  The  second  ball  given  by 
Mr.  Brand  under  his  own  roof  was  very  magnificent,  though 
scarcely  more  magnificent  than  the  first  had  been,  just  one  year 
ago.  To  an  ignorant  eye  the  scene  presented  was  much  the  same, 
but  there  were  no  ignorant  eyes  here  to-night.  Nobody  had  slept 
at  the  village  inn  this  time,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  any  ill- 
natured  insinuations  being  circulated  with  regard  to  the  source 
from  which  the  guests  had  been  supplied.  Everybody  present 
not  only  knew  everybody  else  personally  and  intimately,  but 
could  also  have  stood  an  examination  upon  the  pedigree  of  each 
of  his  fellow-guests. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  a  new  evening  coat  and  new  gold  studs,  was 
too  happy  to  speak  much,  but  moved  incessantly  from  room  to 
room,  treading  as  heavily  as  though  he  were  tramping  the  high- 
road, and  yet  believing  himself  to  be  walking  upon  clouds. 
The  evening  was  to  him  an  ever-repeated  peregrination.  In  the 
first  drawing-room  there  was  Sir  George  Claverstone  to  be 
seen,  talking  to  Miss  Nelton,  and  trying  the  while  to  look  as 
though  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  be 
there.      In  the  billiard-room   the   Honourable   Mr.   Paton   was 
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advising  a  neighbour  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  hunter;  in  the 
supper-room,  a  big  man  with  white  eyelashes,  whom  Mr.  Brand 
understood  to  be  distantly  related  to  a  duke,  was  handing  an  ice 
to  the  fair-haired  Jenny  linwood,  while  in  the  dancing-room, 
hard  by,  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  most  satisfactory- 
sounding  names  were  revolving  to  the  sound  of  a  splendidly 
executed  waltz.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  boudoir  beyond 
the  dancing-room  there  was  the  best  thing  of  all  to  be  seen — viz. 
the  pink-faced  Lord  Gollingswood  exchanging  reminiscences  with 
an  old  lady  in  grey  satin  and  with  shining  silver  curls. 

Over  each  of  the  ever-shifting  pictures  Mr.  Brand  would  gloat 
in  turn,  unable  to  refrain  at  moments  from  rubbing  his  huge 
hands  together,  or  from  grinning  vaguely  at  one  or  the  other  of 
his  guests  in  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  heart,  for  his  joy  was 
just  as  vigorous  and  coarse-grained  as  any  other  of  his  quaUties. 
From  time  to  time  there  came  a  pause,  when,  leaning  his  broad 
back  against  the  wall,  he  did  nothing  but  stare.  It  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  dream  that  he  was  staring  at,  of  the  dream  which  had 
been  dreamed  by  the  ragged  boy  who  forty  years  ago  had  lain  in 
watch  beside  the  big  gate  in  order  to  see  '  the  Squire's '  carriage 
pass  out.  ^  I  said  that  I'd  do  it,  and  I've  done  it,'  he  sometimes 
muttered  audibly.  Presently,  rousing  himself,  he  would  make  his 
way  back  to  the  boudoir  in  order  to  assure  himself  once  more  that 
Lord  Gollingswood  had  really  not  escaped  in  the  meantime.  A 
passing  glance  at  Polly's  diamonds  served  as  refreshment  en  route. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  final  struggle  that  the  county  had 
succumbed.  The  fact  that  the  self-made  man's  daughter  was 
about  to  marry  a  foreign  prince  had  still  left  Blankshire  society 
almost  unshaken.  It  had  required  the  appearance  of  the  bride- 
gnxmi's  mother  to  strike  the  final  blow.  Some  of  the  ultra-Con- 
servatives had  even  then  declared  that  they  were  not  going  to 
capitulate,  but  from  the  moment  that  Lord  Gollingswood,  to  his 
mingled  delight  and  consternation,  had  discovered  in  the  Prin- 
cipessa  an  old  acquaintance  for  whom  his  heart  had  beat  somewhat 
stormily  in  the  far-distant  days  in  which  he  had  been  attached  to 
the  English  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  battle  was  virtually 
gained.  In  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  coming,  the  former 
aUachS  had  received  a  note  ordering  him  to  call  immediately  at 
Farringdon.  He  had  gone  in  perplexity,  and  had  returned  two 
hours  later  ^  all  of  a  heap,'  as  the  sarcastic  Major*  Morris  put  it. 
The  old  charm,  so  long  forgotten,  had  proved  too  much  for  him, 
in  spite  of  her  white  hairs  and  his  own. 
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Once  the  leader  had  struck  his  colours  there  was  no  more 
resistance  worth  speaking  of.  After  all,  this  past  year  had  shown 
that  the  total  elimination  of  Farringdon  left  rather  a  large  blank 
in  the  county.  The  first  horror  of  seeing  the  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  WAiveau  riche  had  had  time  to  wear  off,  and  it  was  just 
possible,  too,  that  the  first  keenness  of  the  grief  with  which  the 
late  possessor  had  been  mourned  had  begun  to  do  the  same. 
For  the  elder  people  it  was  tantalising  to  hear  of  the  great 
improvements  in  the  once  so  familiar  house,  without  being  able  to 
judge  of  them  personally,  while  the  young  ones  could  not  help 
being  moved  by  reports  of  the  new  and  splendid  tennis-grounds 
which  seemed  eminently  suited  for  the  giving  of  garden  parties, 
for  the  county  was  not  so  rich  in  opportunities  of  gaiety  as  to  let 
such  things  appear  of  small  consequence.  Mr.  "Brand  did  not 
know  it,  but  in  reality  the  Chinese  wall,  though  still  bearing  so 
proud  a  front,  had  been  tottering  just  a  very  little  ever  since  that 
first  ball,  which  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  he  had 
dubbed  a  complete  failure.  In  their  heart  of  hearts  many  of  the 
guests  who  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the  millionaire's  cost  to- 
night secretly  blessed  Lord  Collingswood  for  having  given  them 
the  lead  over  this  formidable  fence.  It  had  lately  become  the 
fashion  to  remember  other  instances  in  which  self-made  men  had 
been  received  into  society,  without  anything  very  terrible  happen- 
ing in  consequence.  Even  in  the  ball-room  to-night  such  histories 
were  being  exchanged  at  suitable  moments,  by  way  of  mutual 
encouragement,  and  for  the  dispersing  of  any  remains  of  social 
scruples  which  might  still  be  disturbing  some  ultra-sensitive 
mind. 

'  I  assure  you  that  my  brother-in-law  actually  got  quite  fond 
of  him/  Mrs.  Linwood  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Haldane,  in  allusion  to 
a  retired  shirtmaker  who  once  upon  a  time  had  made  his  way 
Ob  la  Mr.  Brand. 

« Strange  things  do  certainly  happen,'  was  Mrs.  Haldane's 
remark.  *  Now,  I  never  could  have  believed  that  I  should  live  to 
see  these  rooms  done  up  with  damask  hangings.  There  is  no 
denying  that  they  do  look  quite  different  from  what  they  used  to, 
and  you  can't  call  anything  in  bad  taste,  either.  I  always  said 
that  the  place  only  needed  money.  These  big  houses  become 
absurd  if  they  are  not  lived  in  by  rich  people.' 

*  It's  a  pity  he's  so  clumsy,'  said  Mrs.  Linwood,  watching  Mr. 
Brand  through  her  eyeglass.  *But  at  least  he  has  an  honest 
face.     In  one  sense  he  might  almost  be  called  a  fine- man.' 
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^  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  must  possess  a  most  micommon  strength 
of  wiU  and  energy.' 

*More,  certainly,  than  poor  Fred  AUejme  ever  had.  I  wonder, 
by-the-by,  if  he  is  still  alive  ? ' 

^  Hardly,  unless  the  Australian  climate  has  worked  wonders. 
After  all,  it  would  only  be  a  deliverance  for  him  and  for  hia 
blends  too.  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever  would  have  come  to  any 
good.' 

*  Neither  do  I,'  said  Mrs.  Linwood. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  room  Lady  Malvern,  who  had  boldly 
sat  down  beside  her  hostess,  could  not  detach  her  eyes  from  the 
fiice  of  the  Principessa. 

^  That  is  the  nose  which  I  (Ajughi  to  have  had,'  she  confided  to 
Mrs.  Brand ;  ^  the  nose  which  I  probably  should  have  had,  if  that 
moon-struck  great-grandfather  of  mine  had  not  lost  his  heart  to 
a  snub-nosed  creature !  The  sight  of  that  face  over  there  brings 
home  to  me  all  the  more  cruelly  what  it  is  that  I  have  lost.  But 
for  that  piece  of  folly  I  could  have  rivalled  her  easily,  while,  as 
matters  stand,  I  cannot  even  show  myself  beside  her.  Fancy 
losing  one's  heart  to  a  snub ! ' 

Mrs.  Brand  could  only  smile  fiedntly  in  response,  and  attempt 
to  shield  her  own  poor  little  nose  behind  her  fan,  painfidly  aware 
that  it  belonged  unmistakably  to  the  order  which  was  being  held 
up  for  execration — a  circumstance  which,  to  do  her  justice,  Lady 
Malvern  had,  in  the  heat  of  her  righteous  indignation,  completely 
overlooked. 

Many  other  eyes  besides  those  of  Lady  Malvern  were  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  Principessa,  for  although  the  bride  in  her 
wedding-dress  was  very  good  to  look  at,  there  was  no  denying  that 
she  shared  the  honours  of  the  evening  with  her  white-haired, 
black-eyed  mother-in-law.  There  was  no  one  present  who  could 
quite  resist  the  brilliancy  of  the  Italian  smile  and  the  grace  of 
the  Southern  address,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  guests  knew  that 
this  bewitching  old  woman  who  had  undertaken  the  duties  of 
hostess  for  to-night  was  no  longer  quite  what  she  had  been  but 
a  few  months  ago.  The  white  curls  were  faultlessly  ordered,  and 
the  dress  £eur  more  costly  than  any  she  had  worn  for  years,  but 
there  were  lines  in  the  beautiful  face  which  had  not  been  there 
before  that  day  of  last  September  on  which  the  first  snow  of  the 
winter  had  fallen*  At  stray  moments,  not  otherwise  occupied, 
there  would  pass  over  her  face  the  look  of  a  person  who  has  seen 
a  ghost  and  who  has  never  quite  recovered  from  the  fright.       ^ 
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She  had  consented  to  come  to  England  for  the  wedding  and 
the  festivities  that  were  to  follow,  but  from  the  first  she  had  maide 
her  return  to  the  Monastero  a  condition  to  this  consent. 

*  My  friend,  I  know  very  well  that  you  would  like  to  keep  me 
here,'  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Brand ;  *  and  what  you  would  like  best 
of  all  would  probably  be  to  put  me  in  a  golden  cage,  and  place  a 
board  above  it  on  which  it  is  distinctly  to  be  read  that  here  a  live 
ItaUan  princess  is  to  be  seen.  You  are  right  from  your  point  of 
view,  but  it  will  not  do.  These  things  are  no  longer  for  me.  I 
have  grown  too  unused  to  sleep  in  such  well-made  beds  as  yours 
are,  and  I  believe  that  I  should  no  longer  be  able  to  digest  such 
nourishing  food.  I  need  my  grey  prison  in  the  hills.  Let  me 
go,  and  I  swear  that  I  shall  visit  you  once  every  year  in  order  to 
freshen  up  your  prestige,  in  case  it  should  require  it ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will,  for  these  English  do  not  do  things  by 
halves.' 

And  Mr.  Brand  had  consented  to  let  her  go,  half  in  dis- 
appointment and  half  in  relief,  almost  suspecting  himself  of  the 
weakness  of  once  more  erecting  that  altar  which  upon  a  certain 
day  of  the  past  autumn  he  had  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation 
been  strong  enough  to  overturn. 

'  They  say  it  was  a  mariage  de  convenance,^  somebody  in  the 
supper-room  remarked. 

'Probably  they  say  right,'  decided  the  thin,  brown  major. 
*  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  could  be  more  convenient  to  both  parties.' 

*  And  yet  they  look  as  if  they  were  very  fond  of  each  other,' 
sighed  Ada  Nelton  softly,  as  she  gazed  across  the  room. 

'And  she  looks  quite  nice,'  admitted  the  fair-haired  Jenny 
Linwood. 

'There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  the  wonders  worked  by 
education  are  extraordinary,'  began  Mr.  Haldane,  clearing  his 
throat  for  an  address,  and  beginning  to  bring  his  white  eyelashes 
into  motion.  Fortunately  for  the  company,  Jenny  Linwood  came 
to  the  rescue. 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  said  about  the  vulgarity  of 
self-made  men,'  she  decided.  'They  are  not  nearly  so  bad,  after 
all — when  one  has  got  over  the  first  unpleasantness.' 

'  Perhaps  you  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Brand  has  not  got  a 
son  instead  of  a  daughter,' the  major  remarked  in  a  sardonic  aside, 
upon  which  Miss  Linwood  tossed  her  fair  head  and  gave  him  a 
withering  glance. 

But  Mr.  Haldane  was  not  yet  discouraged. 
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*•  It  IB  impossible  to  refuse  our  tribute  to  the  results  of  honest 
labour/  he  began  once  more,  ^  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
reflecting  upon  the  folly  of  spendthrifts.' 

Ada  Nelton  sighed  softly.  In  her  secret  heart  there  still 
existed  a  tolerably  soft  place  for  the  spendthrift  in  question, 
although  fortunately  her  mind  was  far  too  well  regulated  to 
permit  of  her  imagining  that  her  heart  was  broken.  Since  it 
could  not  be  Freddy,  it  would  probably  have  to  be  somebody  else. 
Her  mother  was  almost  certain  to  find  something  suitable ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  look  of  that  couple  over  there,  there  was  no  reason 
why  an  arranged  marriage  should  not  turn  out  quite  ideally. 

To  those  who  had  known  Luigi  before  the  last  8th  of  September, 
there  was  a  change  in  him  also,  almost  as  great  as  the  change  in 
his  mother.  His  brows  had  grown  graver,  and  something  of  the 
boyish  eagerness  was  gone,  never  to  return.  He  was  as  perfectly 
happy  as  a  man  can  be,  but  he  had  entered  upon  his  happiness 
with  far  less  of  headlong  impetuosity  than  he  himself  would  have 
thought  possible.  There  are  some  things  which,  when  once  seen 
near,  leave  their  mark  for  ever,  and  these  things  generally  mean 
the  ending  of  the  first  stage  of  youth,  as  well  as  of  many  of  its 
fi^es,  but  also  of  some  of  its  delights. 

As  the  Principessa  had-  foreseen,  it  was  Luigi's  intention  to 
continue  in  the  Austrian  army.  He  had  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  his  j'oung  wife  not  to  begin  reforming  the  world  on  a  large 
scale  until  ten  more  years  should  have  passed.  In  the  meantime  he 
meant  to  see  what  could  be  done  *  close  at  hand,'  as  Annie  put  it. 

She  looked  radiant  in  her  wedding-dress  to-night,  but  scarcely 
quite  so  radiant  as  her  father  in  those  ecstatic  moments  in  which 
he  would  clap  his  son-in-law  on  the  shoulder  and,  in  the  hearing 
of  all  bystanders,  apostrophise  him  as  *  Luigi,  my  boy ! '  For 
him  there  was  no  cloud  upon  the  joy  of  to-night,  while  for  her 
there  existed  one  slight  misgiving,  from  which  since  the  day  of 
her  betrothal  she  had  never  been  quite  free,  and  which  an  incident 
of  this  evening  had  stirred  into  new  life.  She  knew  that  the 
evening  post  had  brought  to  the  Principessa  a  letter — that  was 
the  whole  of  the  incident — and  the  postmark  told  her  that  it  was 
from  Rome.  They  had  not  been  alone  together  since,  but  Annie 
could  not  quite  suppress  a  sense  of  uneasy  curiosity. 

Late  in  the  evening,  she  went  to  the  dressing-room  to  have  her 
lace  put  to  rights.  The  Principessa  was  there,  settling  her  curls 
before  the  mirror,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  three  other  ladies. 
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'  Gome  into  the  passage/  she  said  to  Annie,  as  she  passed  out. 
*  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

When  they  were  alone  in  the  passage  she  turned  to  her 
daughter-in-law. 

^  I  had  a  letter  from  Rome  to-day.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.     Was  it  from  Teresina  ? ' 

*  No,  but  it  was  about  her.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  matter 
quite  shortly  now.  You  know  that  lately  I  have  revived  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  my  Roman  acquaintances.  It  seemed 
the  only  way  of  keeping  Teresina  within  sight.  But  nobody  could 
tell  me  more  than  that  she  was  not  with  her  family,  and  that  the 
Contessa  Ardilio  was  likewise  not  in  Rome.  Well,  quite  lately 
one  of  my  correspondents  learnt  by  chance  that  the  Contessa 
Ardilio  had  rented  a  cottage  far  out  on  the  Gampagna.  She  went 
to  visit  her,  and  took  luncheon  with  her.  There  was  another 
person  in  the  house — a  small,  quiet,  yellow  person,  with  black 
eyes,  who  looked  middle-aged,  and  with  a  cap  on  her  head,  for 
her  hair  was  shaved — ^and  to  whom  the  Contessa  spoke  as  though 
she  were  a  child,  and  who  gave  the  answers  that  a  child  might 
have  given.  My  friend  tells  me  that  she  never  once  smiled,  but 
sat  quite  still,  looking  in  front  of  her,  like  a  person  who  is  trying 
to  remember  something.' 

Annie  stared  with  wide,  horror-stricken  eyes. 

'  Teresina  ? '  she  said  below  her  breath. 

The  Principessa  nodded. 

^  I  had  heard  before  that  she  would  never  quite  get  over  the 
brain  fever.  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  that  her  nerves 
would  not  survive  the  blow?  If  Luigi  had  been  shot  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Poor  Mellal  It  is  indeed  a  change  for 
her !  Her  "  white  dove "  is  still  as  black  as  a  raven,  but  her 
"gentle  lamb"  has  really  become  gentle  now,  and  really  is  a 
lamb.  I  was  waiting  to  hear  that  she  was  dead,  but  this  does 
almost  as  well.  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  crying,  foolish 
child?' 

Annie  knew  that  it  was  foolish.  ^  She  would  rather  see  him 
dead  than  belonging  to  another  woman.'  She  could  never  forget 
that  the  Principessa  had  said  these  words.  It  was  the  thoughts 
awakened  by  them  that  had  been  the  one  spot  upon  her  happi- 
ness. So  long  as  Teresina  was  alive  and  in  possession  of  all 
her  powers,  would  she  ever  be  able  to  feel  that  Luigi  belonged 
entirely  to  herself  ?  This  news  was  a  deliverance,  and  yet, 
despite  all  logic,  the  tears  would  not  let  themselves  be  im- 
mediately suppressed. 
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^  After  all^  she  was  fond  of  him  too/  she  managed  to  whisper. 

'  Yes,  she  was  fond  of  him,  and,  now  that  I  know  her  to  be 
harmless,  I  can  forgive  her  even  for  this.  They  are  looking  for 
us,  Annetta ;  we  must  go  back  again  to  them.' 

And  the  two  Principessas — the  old  one  and  the  young  one — 
together  reentered  the  ball-room,  just  as,  for  the  fiftieth  time  in 
the  course  of  that  evening,  Mr.  Brand  was  repeating  to  himself : 

*  I  said  I'd  do  it,  and  I've  done  it ! ' 


THE   END. 
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Nature  and  EiernityJ^ 

THE  goldfinches  sing  so  sweetly  hidden  in  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  apple-trees  that  heart  of  man  cannot  withstand  them. 
These  four  walls,  though  never  so  well  decorated  with  pictures, 
this  flat  white  ceiling,  feels  all  too  small,  and  dull  and  tame.  Down 
with  books  and  pen^  and  let  us  away  with  the  goldfinches,  the 
princes  of  the  birds.  For  thirty  of  their  generations  they  have 
sung  and  courted  and  built  their  nests  in  those  apple-trees,  almost 
under  the  very  windows — a  time  in  their  chronology  equal  to  a 
thousand  years.  For  they  are  so  very  busy,  from  earliest  mom 
till  night— a  long  summer's  day  is  like  a  year.  Now  flirting  with 
a  gaily-decked  and  coy  lady-love,  chasing  her  from  tree  to  tree ; 
now  splashing  at  the  edge  of  a  shallow  stream  till  the  golden 
feathers  glisten  and  the  red  topknot  shines.  Then  searching  in  and 
out  the  hedgerow  for  favourite  seeds,  and  singing,  singing  all  the 
while,  verily  a  *  song  without  an  end.'  The  wings  never  still, 
the  bill  never  idle,  the  throat  never  silent,  and  the  tiny  heart 
within  the  proud  breast  beating  so  rapidly  that,  reckoning  time 
by  change  and  variety,  an  hour  must  be  a  day.  A  life  all  joy  and 
freedom,  without  thought,  and  full  of  love.  What  a  great  god  the 
sun  must  be  to  the  finches  from  whose  wings  his  beams  are  reflected 
in  glittering  gold !  The  abstract  idea  of  a  deity  apart,  as  they 
feel  their  life-blood  stirring,  their  eyelids  opening,  with  the  rising 
sun ;  as  they  fly  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  those  little  fruits 
they  use ;  as  they  revel  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  utter  soft  notes 
of  love  to  their  beautiful  mates,  they  cannot  but  feel  a  sense, 
unnamed,  indefinite,  of  joyous  gratitude  towards  that  great  orb 
which  is  very  nearly  akin  to  the  sensual  worship  of  ancient  days. 
Darkness  and  cold  are  Typhon  and  Ahriman,  light  and  warmth, 
Osiris  and  Ormuzd,  indeed  to  them ;  with  song  they  welcome  the 
spring  and  celebrate  the  awakening  of  Adonis.  Lovely  little 
idolaters,  my  heart  goes  with  them.     Deep  down  in  the  mysteries 

'  [There  is  no  title  on  the  MS.  of  this  paper,  and  probably  Jefferies  himself 
found  it  difficult  to  label.  For  lack  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  it  *  Nature 
and  Eternity.'    It  is  much  in  the  vein  of  •  The  Story  of  My  Heart.'— Ed.] 
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of  organic  life  there  are  causes  for  the  marvellously  extended  grasp 
which  the  worship  of  light  once  held  upon  the  world,  hardly  yet 
guessed  at,  and  which  even  now  play  a  part  unsuspected  in  the 
motives  of  men.  Even  yet,  despite  our  artificial  life,  despite  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  printing-press,  in  the  &ce  of  firm  monotheistic 
convictions,  once  a  year  the  old,  old  influence  breaks  forth,  driving 
thousands  and  thousands  from  cities  and  houses  out  into  field  and 
forest,  to  the  seashore  and  mountain-top,  to  gather  fresh  health 
and  strength  from  the  Sun,  from  the  Air — Jove — and  old  Ocean. 
So  the  goldfinches  rejoice  in  the  sunshine,  and  who  can  sit  within 
doors  when  they  sing  ? 

Foolish  fashion  has  banished  the  orchard  from  the  mansion — 
the  orchard  which  Homer  tells  us  kings  once  valued  as  part  of 
their  demesne — and  has  substituted  curious  evergreens  to  which 
the  birds  do  not  take  readily.  But  this  orchard  is  almost  under 
the  windows,  and  in  summer  the  finches  wake  the  sleeper  with 
their  song,  and  in  autumn  the  eye  looks  down  upon  the  yellow 
and  rosy  fruit.  Up  the  scaling  bark  of  the  trunks  the  brown 
tree-climbers  run,  peering  into  every  cranny,  and  few  are  the 
insects  which  escape  those  keen  eyes.  Sitting  on  a  bench  under 
a  pear-tree,  I  saw  a  spider  drop  from  a  leaf  fully  nine  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  disappear  in  the  grass,  leaving  a  slender  rope  of 
web,  attached  at  the  upper  end  to  a  leaf,  and  at  the  lower  to  a 
fallen  pear.  In  a  few  minutes  a  small  white  caterpillar,  barely  an 
inch  long,  began  to  climb  this  rope.  It  grasped  the  thread  in  the 
mouth  and  drew  up  its  body  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  at  a 
time,  then  held  tight  with  the  two  fore-feet,  and,  lifting  its  head, 
seized  the  rope  a  sixteenth  higher ;  repeating  this  operation  inces- 
santly, the  rest  of  the  body  swinging  in  the  air.  JSever  pausing, 
without  haste  and  without  rest,  this  creature  patiently  worked  its 
way  upwards,  as  a  man  might  up  a  rope.  Let  any  one  seize  a 
beam  overhead  and  attempt  to  lift  the  chest  up  to  a  level  with  it, 
the  ezpenditmre  of  strength  is  very  great ;  even  with  long  practice, 
to  '  swarm '  up  a  pole  or  rope  to  any  distance  is  the  hardest  labour 
the  human  muscles  are  ca})able  of.  This  despised  '  creeping  thing,' 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effort,  without  once  pausing  to  take 
breath,  reached  the  leaf  overhead  in  rather  under  half-an-hour, 
having  climbed  a  rope  fully  108  times  its  own  length.  To  equal 
this  a  man  must  cUmb  648  feet,  or  more  than  half  as  high  again 
as  St.  Paul's.  The  insect  on  reaching  the  top  at  once  commenced 
feeding,  and  easily  bit  through  the  hard  pear-leaf :  how  delicately 
then  it  must  have  grasped  the  slender  spider's  web,  which  a  touch 
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would  destroy !  The  thoughts  which  this  feat  call  forth  do  not 
end  here,  for  there  was  no  necessity  to  go  up  the  thread ;  the 
insect  could  to  all  appearance  have  travelled  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  ease,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  mouth  and 
feet  were  specially  adapted  to  climb  a  web,  a  thing  which  I  have 
never  seen  done  since,  and  which  was  to  all  appearance  merely  the 
result  of  the  accident  of  the  insect  coming  along  just  afiber  the 
spider  had  left  the  thread.  Another  few  minutes,  and  the  first 
puff  of  wind  would  have  carried  the  thread  away — ^as  a  puff 
actually  did  soon  afterwards.  I  claim  a  wonderful  amount  of 
original  intelligence — as  opposed  to  the  ill-used  term  instinct — 
of  patience  and  perseverance  for  this  creature.  It  is  so  easy  to 
imagine  that  because  man  is  big,  brain  power  cannot  exist  in  tiny 
organisations ;  but  even  in  man  the  seat  of  thought  is  so  minute 
that  it  escapes  discovery,  and  his  very  life  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  point  of  contact  of  two  bones  of  the  neck.  Put  the  mind  of 
man  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar — ^what  more  could  it  have 
done  ?  Accustomed  to  bite  and  eat  its  way  through  hard  leaves, 
why  did  not  the  insect  snip  off  and  destroy  its  rope  ?  These  are 
matters  to  think  over  dreamily  while  the  finches  sing  overhead  in 
the  apple-tree. 

They  are  not  the  only  regular  inhabitants,  still  less  the  only 
visitors.  As  there  are  wide  plains  even  in  thickly  populated 
England  where  man  has  built  no  populous  city,  so  in  bird-life 
there  are  fields  and  woods  almost  deserted  by  the  songsters,  who 
at  the  same  time  congregate  thickly  in  a  few  favourite  resorts, 
where  experience  gathered  in  slow  time  has  shown  them  they 
need  fear  nothing  from  human  beings.  Such  a  place,  such  a  city 
of  the  birds  and  beasts,  is  this  old  orchard.  The  bold  and  hand- 
some bullfinch  builds  in  the  low  hawthorn  hedge  which  bounds  it 
upon  one  side.  In  the  walls  of  the  arbour  formed  of  thick  ivy 
and  flowering  creepers,  the  robin  and  thrush  hide  their  nests.  On 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  tall  pear-trees  the  swallows  rest  and 
twitter.  The  noble  blackbird,  with  fiiU  black  eye,  pecks  at  the 
decaying  apples  upon  the  sward,  and  takes  no  heed  of  a  footstep. 
Sometimes  the  loving  pair  of  squirrels  who  dwell  in  the  fir  copse 
at  the  end  of  the  meadow  find  their  way  down  the  hedges— stay- 
ing at  each  tree  as  an  inn  by  the  road — into  the  orchard,  and  play 
their  fantastic  tricks  upon  the  apple-boughs.  The  flycatchers 
perch  on  a  branch  clear  from  the  tree,  and  dart  at  the  passing 
flies.  Merriest  of  all,  the  tonitits  chatter  and  scold,  hanging 
under  the  twigs,  head  downwards,  and  then  away  to  their  nest  in 
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the  crambling  Btx>ne  wall  which  encloses  one  side  of  the  orchard. 
They  have  worked  their  way  by  a  cranny  deep  into  the  thick  wall. 
On  the  other  side  runs  the  king's  highway,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
teams  go  by,  making  music  with  their  bells.  One  day  a  whole 
nation  of  martins  savagely  attacked  this  wall.  Pressure  of 
population  probably  had  compelled  them  to  emigrate  from  the 
sand  quarry,  and  the  chinks  in  the  wall  pleased  their  eyes.  Five- 
and*thirty  brown  little  birds  went  to  work  like  miners  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  holes,  tapping  at  the  mortar  with  their  bills,  scratching 
out  small  fragments  of  stone,  twittering  and  talking  all  the  time, 
and  there  undoubtedly  they  would  have  founded  a  colony  had  not 
the  jingling  teams  and  now  and  then  a  barking  dog  disturbed 
them.  Resting  on  the  bench  and  leaning  back  against  an  apple- 
tree,  it  is  easy  to  watch  the  eager  starlings  on  the  chimney-top, 
and  see  them  tear  out  the  straw  of  the  thatch  to  form  their  holes. 
They  are  all  orators  born.  They  live  in  a  democracy,  and  fluency 
of  speech  leads  the  populace.  Perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
chimney,  his  bronze-tinted  wings  flapping  against  his  side  to  give 
greater  emphasis — as  a  preacher  moves  his  hands — the  starling 
pours  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence,  now  rising  to  screaming-pitch, 
now  modulating  his  tones  to  soft  persuasion,  now  descending  to 
deep,  low,  complaining,  regretful  sounds — a  speech  without  words 
— ^addressed  to  a  dozen  birds  gravely  listening  on  the  ash-tree 
yonder.  He  is  begging  them  to  come  with  him  to  a  meadow 
where  food  is  abimdant.  In  the  ivy  close  under  the  window  there, 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  a  water-wagtail  built  its  nest.  To  this 
nest  one  lovely  afternoon  came  a  great  bird  like  a  haWk,  to  the 
fearful  alarm  and  intense  excitement  of  all  the  bird  population. 
It  was  a  cuckoo,  and  after  three  or  four  visits,  despite  a  curious 
eye  at  the  window,  there  was  a  strange  egg  in  that  nest.  Inside 
that  window,  huddled  fecurfully  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room, 
there  was  once  a  tiny  heap  of  blue  and  yellow  feathers.  A  tomtit 
strajdng  through  the  casement  had  been  chased  by  the  cat  till  it 
dropped  exhausted,  and  the  cat  was  fortunately  frightened  by  a 
footstep.  The  bird  was  all  but  dead — the  feathers  awry  and  ruf- 
fled, the  eyelids  closed,  the  body  Ump  and  helpless— only  a  faint 
fluttering  of  the  tiny  heart.  When  placed  tenderly  on  the  ledge 
of  the  casement,  where  the  warm  sunshine  fell  and  the  breeze 
came  softly,  it  dropped  listlessly  on  one  side.  But  in  a  little 
while  the  Ufe-giving  rays  quickened  the  blood,  the  eyelids  opened, 
and  presently  it  could  stand  perched  upon  the  finger.  Then,  lest 
with  returning  consciousness  fear  should  again  arise,  the  clinging 
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claws  were  transferred  from  the  finger  to  a  twig  of  wall-pear.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  with  a  chirp  the  bird  was  gone  into  the 
flood  of  sunlight.  What  intense  joy  there  must  have  been  in  that 
little  creature's  heart  as  it  drank  the  sweet  air  and  felt  the  loving 
warmth  of  its  great  god  Sa,  the  Sun ! 

Throwing  open  the  little  wicket-gate,  by  a  step  the  green 
sward  of  the  meadow  is  reached.  Though  the  grass  has  been 
mown  and  the  ground  is  dry,  it  is  better  to  carry  a  thick  rug,  and 
cast  it  down  in  the  shadow  under  the  tall  horsechestnut-tree. 
It  is  only  while  in  a  dreamy,  slumbrous,  half-mesmerised  state 
that  nature's  ancient  papyrus  roll  can  be  read — only  when  the 
mind  is  at  rest,  separated  from  care  and  labour ;  when  the  body  is 
at  ease,  luxuriating  in  warmth  and  delicious  languor ;  when  the 
soul  is  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  sunlight,  with  the  leaf, 
with  the  slender  blades  of  grass,  and  can  feel  with  the  tiniest 
insect  which  climbs  up  them  as  up  a  mighty  tree.  As  the  genius 
of  the  great  musicians,  without  an  articulated  word  or  printed 
letter,  can  carry  with  it  all  the  emotions,  so  now,  lying  prone  upon 
the  earth  in  the  shadow,  with  quiescent  will,  listening,  thoughts 
and  feelings  rise  respondent  to  the  sunbeams,  to  the  leaf,  the  very 
blade  of  grass.  Restijag  the  head  upon  the  hand,  gazing  down 
upon  the  ground,  the  strange  and  marvellous  inner  sight  of  the 
mind  penetrates  the  solid  earth,  grasps  in  part  the  mystery  of  its 
vast  extension  upon  either  side,  bearing  its  majestic  mountains, 
its  deep  forests,  its  grand  oceans,  and  almost  feels  the  life  which 
in  ten  thousand  thousand  forms  revels  upon  its  surface.  Setum- 
ing  upon  itself,  the  mind  joys  in  the  knowledge  that  it  too  is  a 
part  of  this  wonder — akin  to  the  ten  thousand  thousand  creatures, 
akin  to  the  very  earth  itself.  How  grand  and  holy  is  this  life ! 
how  sacred  the  temple  which  contains  it  I 

Out  from  the  hedge,  not  five  yards  distant,  pours  a  rush  of  deep 
luscious  notes,  succeeded  by  the  sweetest  trills  heard  by  man.  It 
is  the  nightingale,  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  night  only,  but 
which  in  fact  sings  as  loudly,  and  to  my  ear  more  joyously,  in  the 
full  sunlight,  especially  in  the  morning,  and  always  close  to  the 
nest.  The  sun  has  moved  onward  upon  his  journey,  and  this  spot 
is  no  longer  completely  shaded,  but  the  foliage  of  a  great  oak 
breaks  the  force  of  his  rays,  and  the  eye  can  even  bear  to  gaze  at 
his  disc  for  a  few  moments.  Living  for  this  brief  hour  at  least  in 
unalloyed  sympathy  with  nature,  apart  from  all  disturbing  in- 
fluences, the  sight  of  that  splendid  disc  carries  the  soul  with  it 
till  it  feels  as  eternal  as  the  sun.     Let  the  memory  call  up  a 
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picture  of  the  desert  sands  of  Egypt — upon  the  kings  with  the 
double  crown/ upon  Barneses,  upon  Sesostris,  upon  Assurbanipal 
the  burning  beams  of  this  very  sun  descended,  filling  their  veins 
with  tumultuous  life,  three  thousand  years  ago.     Lifted  up  in 
absorbing  thought,  the  mind  feels  that  these  three  thousand  years 
are  in  truth  no  longer  past  than  the  last  beat  of  the  pulse.     It 
throbbed — ^the  throb  is  gone ;  their  pulse  throbbed,  and  it  seems 
but  a  moment  since,  for  to  thought,  as  to  the  sun,  there  is  no 
time.     This  little  petty  life  of  seventy  years,  with  its  little  petty 
aims  and  hopes,  its  despicable  fears  and  contemptible  sorrows,  is 
no  more  the  life  with  which  the  mind  is  occupied.     This  golden 
disc  has  risen  and  set,  as  the  graven  marks  of  man  alone  record, 
full  eijght  thousand  years.    The  hieroglyphs  of  the  rocks  speak  of 
a  fiery  sun  shining  inconceivable  ages  before  that.    Yet  even  this 
almost  inunortal  sun  had  a  beginning — ^perhaps  emerging  as  a 
ball  of  incandescent  gas  from  chaos :  how  long  ago  was  that  ? 
And  onwards,  still  onwards  goes  the  disc,  doubtless  for  ages  and 
ages  to  come.     It  is  time  that  our  measures  should  be  extended ; 
these  paltry  divisions  of  hours  and  days  and  years — aye,  of  cen- 
turies— should  be  superseded  by  terms  conveying  some  faint  idea 
at  least  of  the  vastness  of  space.     For  in  truth,  when  thinking 
thus,  there  is  no  ii/me  at  all.    The  mind  loses  the  sense  of  time 
and  reposes  in  eternity.    This  hour,  this  instant  is  eternity ;  it 
extends  backwards,  it  extends  forwards,  and  we  are  in  it.^     It  is  a 
grand  and  an  ennobling  feeling  to  know  that  at  this  moment 
inimitable  time  extends  on  either  hand.     No  conception  of  a 
supernatural  character  formed  in  the  brain  has  ever  or  will  ever 
surpass  the  mystery  of  this  endless  existence  as  exemplified — as 
made  manifest  by  the  physical  sun — a  visible  sign  of  immortality. 
This — this  hour  is  part  of  the  immortal  life.    Reclining  upon  this 
rug  under  the  chestnut-tree,  while  the  graceful  shadows  dance,  a 
passing  bee  hums  and  the  nightingale  sings,  whUe  the  oak  foliage 
sprinkles  the  sunshine  over  us,  we  are  really  and  in  truth  in  the 
midst  of  eternity.     Only  by  walking  hand  in  hand  with  nature, 
only  by  a  reverent  and  loving  study  of  the  mysteries  for  ever 
around  us,  is  it  possible  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  narrow  view, 
the  contracted  belief  that  time  is  now  and  eternity  to-morrow. 
Eternity  is  to-day.    The  goldfinches  and  the  tiny  caterpillars,  the 
brilliant  sun,  if  looked  at  lovingly  and  thoughtfully,  will  lift  the 
soul  out  of  the  smaller  life  of  human  care  that  is  of  selfish  aims, 

*  [Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

Bat  an  Eternal  Now  does  always  last,     ^hw^^.— Ed.] 
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bounded  by  seveniy  years,  into  the  greater,  the  limitless  life  which 
has  been  going  on  over  universal  space  from  endless  ages  past, 
which  is  going  on  now,  and  which  will  for  ever  and  for  ever,  in  one 
form  or  another,  continue  to  proceed. 

Dreamily  listening  to  the  nightingale's  song,  let  us  look  down 
upon  the  esurth  as  the  sun  looks  down  upon  it.  In  this  meadow 
how  many  millions  of  blades  of  grafis  are  there,  each  performing 
wonderful  operations  which  the  cleverest  chemist  can  but  poorly 
indicate,  taking  up  from  the  earth  its  sap,  from  the  air  its  gases, 
in  a  word  living,  living  as  much  as  ourselves,  though  in  a  lower 
form  ?  On  the  oak-tree  yonder,  how  many  leaves  are  doing  the 
same  ?  Just  now  we  felt  the  vastness  of  the  earth — its  extended 
majesty,  bearing  mountain,  forest,  and  sea.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
but  has  its  insect,  not  a  leaf;  the  very  air  as  it  softly  woob  the 
cheek  bears  with  it  living  germs,  and  upon  all  those  mountains, 
within  those  forests,  and  in  every  drop  of  those  oceans,  life  in 
some  shape  moves  and  stirs.  Nay,  the  very  solid  earth  itself,  the 
very  chalk  and  clay  and  stone  and  rock  has  been  built  up  by  once 
living  organisms.  But  at  this  instant,  looking  down  upon  the 
earth  as  the  sun  does,  how  can  words  depict  the  glowing  wonder, 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  all  the  plant,  the  insect,  the  animal  life, 
which  presses  upon  the  mental  eye  ?  It  is  impossible.  But  with 
these  that  are  more  immediately  around  us — ^with  the  goldfinch, 
the  caterpillar,  the  nightingale,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  leaves — 
with  these  we  may  feel,  into  their  life  we  may  in  part  enter,  and 
find  our  own  existence  thereby  enlarged.  Would  that  it  were 
possible  for  the  heart  and  mind  to  enter  into  aU  the  life  that 
glows  and  teems  upon  the  earth — to  feel  with  it,  hope  with  it, 
sorrow  with  it — and  thereby  to  become  a  grander,  nobler  being. 
Such  a  being,  with  such  a  sympathy  and  larger  existence,  must 
hold  in  scorn  the  feeble,  cowardly,  selfish  desire  for  an  immortality 
of  pleasure  only,  whose  one  great  hope  is  to  escape  pain !  No. 
Let  me  joy  with  all  living  creatures  ;  let  me  suffer  with  them  all 
— the  reward  of  feeUng  a  deeper,  grander  life  would  be  amply 
sufficient. 

What  wonderful  patience  the  creatures  called  *  lower '  exhibit ! 
Watch  this  small  red  ant  travelling  among  the  grass-blades.  To 
it  they  are  as  high  as  the  oak-trees  to  us,  and  they  are  entangled 
and  matted  together  as  a  forest  overthrown  by  a  tornado.  The 
insect  slowly  overcomes  all  the  difficulties  of  its  route — now  climb- 
ing over  the  creeping  roots  of  the  buttercups,  now  struggling 
under  a  fallen  leaf,  now  getting  up  a  bennet,  up  and  down,  making 
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one  inch  forwards  for  three  vertically,  but  never  pausing,  always 
onwards  at  racing  speed.  A  shadow  sweeps  rapidly  over  the 
grass — ^it  is  that  of  a  rook  which  has  flown  between  us  and  the 
sun.  Looking  upwards  into  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  intently 
gazing  into  space  and  forgetting  for  a  while  the  life  around  and 
beneath,  there  comes  into  the  mind  an  intense  desire  to  rise  to 
penetrate  the  height,  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  that  wondrous 
infinity  which  extends  overhead  as  it  extends  along  the  surface. 
The  soul  full  of  thought  grows  concentrated  in  itself,  marvels 
only  at  its  own  destiny,  labours  to  behold  the  secret  of  its  own 
existence,  and,  above  all,  utters  without  articulate  words  a  prayer 
forced  from  it  by  the  bright  sun,  by  the  blue  sky,  by  bird  and 
plant : — Let  me  have  wider  feelings,  more  extended  sympathies, 
let  me  feel  with  all  living  thiugs,  rejoice  and  praise  with  them. 
Let  me  have  deeper  knowledge,  a  nearer  insight,  a  more  reverent 
conception.  Let  me  see  the  mystery  of  life — the  secret  of  the 
sap  as  it  rises  in  the  tree — the  secret  of  the  blood  as  it  courses 

through  the  vein.     Eeveal  the  broad  earth  and  the  ends  of  it 

make  the  majestic  ocean  open  to  the  eye  down  to  its  inmost 
recesses.  Expand  the  mind  till  it  grasps  the  idea  of  the  unseen 
forces  which  hold  the  globe  suspended  and  draw  the  vast  suns 
and  stars  through  space.  Let  it  see  the  life,  the  organisms  which 
dwell  in  those  great  worlds,  and  feel  with  them  their  hopes  and 
joys  and  sorrows.  Ever  upwards,  onwards,  wider,  deeper,  broader, 
till  capable  of  all— all.  Never  did  vivid  imagination  stretch  out 
the  lowers  of  deity  with  such  a  fulness,  with  such  intellectual 
grasp,  vigour,  omniscience  as  the  human  mind  could  reach  to,  if 
only  its  organs,  its  means,  were  equal  to  its  thought.  Give  us, 
then,  greater  strength  of  body,  greater  length  of  days ;  give  us 
more  vital  energy,  let  our  limbs  be  mighty  as  those  of  the  giants 
of  old.  Supplement  such  organs  with  nobler  mechanical  engines 
— with  extended  means  of  locomotion;  add  novel  and  more  minute 
methodsofanalysis  and  discovery.  Let  us  become  as  demi-gods.  And 
why  not  ?  Whoso  gave  the  gift  of  the  mind  gave  also  an  infinite 
space,  an  infinite  matter  for  it  to  work  upon,  an  infinite  time  in 
which  to  work.  Let  no  one  presume  to  definethe  boundaries  of 
that  divine  gift — that  mind — for  all  the  experience  of  eight 
thousand  years  proves  beyond  a  question  that  the  limits  of  its 
powers  will  never  be  reached,  though  the  human  race  dwell  upon 
the  globe  for  eternity.  Up,  then,  and  labour :  and  let  that  labour 
be  sound  and  holy.  Not  for  immediate  and  petty  reward,  not 
that  the  appetite  or  the  vanity  may  be  gratified,  but  that  the 
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sum  of  human  perfection  may  be  advanced ;  labouring  as  conse- 
crated priests,  for  true  science  is  religion.  All  is  possible.  A 
grand  future  awaits  the  world.  When  man  has  only  partially 
worked  out  his  own  conceptions — when  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
mind  foresees  and  plans  is  realised — ^then  already  earth  will  be  as 
a  paradise. 

Full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  this  feeble  ant  climbing  over 
grass  and  leaf,  for  yonder  nightingale  pouring  forth  its  song,  feel- 
ing a  community  with  the  finches,  with  bird,  with  plant,  with 
animal,  and  reverently  studying  all  these  and  more — how  is  it 
possible  for  the  heart  while  thus  wrapped  up  to  conceive  the 
desire  of  crime  ?     For  ever  anxious  and  labouring  for  perfection, 
shall  the  soul,  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  its  work,  halt  and  turn 
aside  to  fall  into  imperfection  ?    Lying  thus  upon  the  rug  under 
the  shadow  of  the  oak  and  horsechestnut-tree,  full  of  the  joy  of 
life — ^full  of  the  joy  which  all  organisms  feel  in  living  alone — 
lifting  the  eye  far,  far  above  the  sphere  even  of  the  sun,  shall  we 
ever  conceive  the  idea  of  murder,   of  violence,  of  aught  that 
degrades  ourselves  ?    It  is  impossible  while  in  this  frame.     So 
thus  reclining,  and  thus  occupied,  we  require  no  judge,  no  prison, 
no  law,  no  punishment— and,  farther,  no  army,  no  monarch.     At 
this  moment,  did  neither  of  these  institutions  exist  our  conduct 
would  be  the  same.     Our  whole  existence  at  this  moment  is  per- 
meated with  a  reverent  love,  an  aspiration — a  desire  of  a  more 
perfect  life ;  if  the  very  name  of  religion  was  extinct,  our  hopes, 
our  wish  would  be  the  same.    It  is  but  a  simple  transition  to  con- 
clude that  with  more  extended  knowledge,  with  wider  sympathies, 
with  greater  powers — ^powers  more  equal  to  the  vague  longings 
of  their  minds,  the  human  race  would  be  as  we  are  at  this  moment 
in  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut-tree.  No  need  of  priest  and  lawyer  ; 
no  need  of  armies  or  kings.     It  is  probable  that  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  necessary  wants  of 
existence  much  more  easily  than  now,  and  thus  to  remove  one 
great  cause  of  discord.     And   all  these   thoughts   because  the 
passing  shadow  of  a  rook  caused  the  eye  to  gaze  upwards  into  the 
deep  azure  of  the   sky.     There   is  no  limit,  no  number  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  study  of  nature  may  call  forth,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  the  rays  of  the  sim. 

This  blade  of  grass  grows  as  high  as  it  can,  the  nightingale 
there  sings  as  sweetly  as  it  can,  the  goldfinches  feed  to  their  full 
desire  and  lay  down  no  arbitrary  rules  of  life  ;  the  great  sun  above 
pours  out  its  heat  and  light  in  a  flood  unrestrained.     What  is 
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the  meaning  of  this  hieroglyph,  which  is  repeated  in  a  thoufiand 
thousand  other  ways  and  shades,  which  meets  us  at  every  turn  ? 
It  is  evident  that  all  living  creatures,  from  the  zoophyte  upwards, 
plant,  reptile,  bird,   animal,   and   in  his   natural  state — in  his 
physical  frame — man  also,  strive  with  all  their  powers  to  obtain 
as  perfect  an  existence  as   possible.     It  is  the  one  great  law  of 
their  being,  followed  froto  birth  to  death.     All  the  efforts  of  the 
plant  are  put  forth  to  obtain  more  light,  more  air,  more  moistmre 
— in  a  word,  more  food,  upon  which  to  grow,  expand,  and  become 
more  beautiful  and  perfect.     The  aim  may  be  unconscious,  but 
the  resiult  is  evident.    It  is  equally  so  with  the  animal — ^its  lowest 
appetites  subserve  the  one  grand  object  of  its  advance.     Whether 
it  be  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  procreating,  all  tends  to  one  end, 
a  fuller  development  of  the  individual,  a  higher  condition  of  the 
si>ecies ;  still  farther,  to  the  production  of  new  races  caj^ble  of 
additional  progress.     Part  and  parcel  as  we  are  of  the  great  com- 
munity of  living  beings,  indissolubly  connected  with  them  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  by  a  thousand  ties,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  escape  fix)m  the  operation  of  this  law ;  or  if  by  the  exeition 
of  the  will,  and  the  resources  of  the  intellect,  it  is  partially  sus- 
pended, then  the  individual  may  perhaps  pass  away  unharmed, 
but  the  race  must  suffer.     It  is  rather  the  province  of  that  in- 
estimable gift,  the  mind,  to  aid  nature,  to  smooth  away  the  diflS- 
culties,  to  assist  both  the  physical  and  mental  man  to  increase 
his  powers  and  widen  his  influence.     Such  efforts  have  been  made 
from   time  to   time,  but  unfortunately  upon  purely  empirical 
principles,  by  arbitrary  interference,  without    a  long    previous 
study  of  the  delicate  organisation  it  was  proposed  to  amend.     If 
there  is  one  thing  our  latter-day  students  have  demonstrated 
beyond  all  reach  of  cavil,  it  is  that  both  the  physical  and  the 
mental  man  are,  as  it  were,  a  mass  of  inherited  structures — are 
built  up  of  partially  absorbed  rudimentary  organs  and  primitive 
conceptions,  much  as  the  trunks  of  certain  trees  are  formed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  leaves.     He  is  made  up  of  the  Past.     This 
is  a  happy  and  an  inspiriting  discovery,  insomuch  as  it  holds  out 
a  resplendent  promise  that  there  may  yet  come  a  man  of  the 
future  made  out  of  our  present  which  will  then  be  the  past.     It 
is  a  discovery  which  calls  upon  us  for  new  and  larger  moral  and 
physical  exertion,  which  throws  upon  us  wider  and  nobler  duties, 
for  upon  us  depends  the  future.     At  one  blow  this  new  light  casts 
aside  those  melancholy  convictions  which,  judging  from  the  evil 
blood  which   seemed   to   stain   each   new   generation  alike,  had 
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elevated  into  a  faith  the  depressmg  idea  that  man  could  not 
advance.  It  explains  the  causes  of  that  stain,  the  reason  of  those 
imperfections,  not  necessary  parts  of  the  ideal  man,  but  inherited 
from  a  lower  order  of  life,  and  to  be  gradually  expunged. 

But  this  marvellous  mystery  of  inheritance  has  brought  with 
it  a  series  of  mental  instincts,  so  to  say ;  a  whole  circle  of  ideas  of 
moral  conceptions,  in  a  sense  belonging  to  the  Past — ideas  which 
were  high  and  noble  in  the  rudimentary  being,  which  were  beyond 
the  ca})acity  of  the  pure  animal,  but  which  are  now  in  great  part 
merely  obstructions  to  advancement.  Let  these  perish.  We 
must  seek  for  enlightenment  and  for  progress,  not  in  the  dim 
failing  traditions  of  a  period  but  just  removed  from  the  time  of 
the  rudimentary  or  primeval  man — we  must  no  longer  allow  the 
hoary  age  of  such  traditions  to  blind  the  eye  and  cause  the  knee 
to  bend — we  must  no  longer  stultify  the  mind  by  compelling  it 
to.  receive  as  infallible  what  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must 
have  been  fallible  to  the  highest  degree.  The  very  plants  are 
wiser  far.  They  seek  the  light  of  to-day,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
which  shines  at  this  hour;  they  make  no  attempt  to  guide 
their  life  by  the  feeble  reflection  of  rays  which  were  extinguished 
ages  ago.  This  slender  blade  of  grass,  beside  the  edge  of  our  rug 
under  the  chestnut-tree,  shoots  upwards  in  the  fresh  air  of  to-day ; 
its  roots  draw  nourishment  from  the  moisture  of  the  dew  which 
heaven  deposited  this  morning.  If  it  does  make  use  of  the  past 
— of  the  soil,  the  earth  that  has  accumulated  in  centuries — it  is 
to  advance  its  present  growth.  Boot  out  at  once  and  for  ever 
these  primeval,  narrow,  and  contracted  ideas ;  fix  the  mind  upon 
the  sun  of  the  present,  and  prepare  for  the  sun  that  must  rise 
to-morrow.  It  is  our  duty  to  develop  both  mind  and  body  and 
soul  to  the  utmost :  as  it  is  the  duty  of  this  blade  of  grass  and 
this  oak-tree  to  grow  and  expand  as  far  as  their  powers  will  admit. 
But  the  blade  of  grass  and  the  oak  have  this  great  disadvantage 
to  work  against — they  can  only  labour  in  the  lines  laid  down  for 
them,  and  unconsciously ;  while  man  can  think,  foresee,  and  plan. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  is  the  lack  now  beginning  to  be 
felt  «dl  over  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  the  countries  most, 
highly  civilised,  of  a  true  ideal  to  work  up  to.  It  is  necessary 
that  some  far-seeing  master-mind,  some  giant  intellect,  should 
arise,  and  sketch  out  in  bold,  unmistakable  outlines  the  grand 
and  noble  future  which  the  human  race  should  labour  for.  There 
have  been  weak  attempts — there  are  contemptible  makeshifts 
now  on  their  trial,  especially  in  the  new  world — but  the  whole  of 
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these,  without  exception,  are  simply  diluted  reproductions  of 
systems  long  since  worn  out.  These  can  only  last  a  little  while ; 
if  anything,  they  are  worse  than  the  prejudices  and  traditions 
which  form  the  body  of  wider-spread  creeds.  The  world  cries 
out  for  an  intellect  which  shall  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  un- 
varying and  hifallible  laws  regulating  the  universe ;  which  shall 
found  its  faith  upon  the  teaching  of  grass,  of  leaf,  of  bird,  of 
beast,  of  hoary  rock,  great  ocean,  star  and  sun ;  which  shall  afford 
full  room  for  the  development  of  muscle,  sense,  and  above  all  of 
the  wondrous  brain ;  and  which  without  fettering  the  individual 
shall  secure  the  ultimate  apotheosis  of  the  race.  No  such  system 
can  spring  at  once,  complete,  perfect  in  detail,  from  any  one  mind. 
But  assuredly  when  once  a  firm  basis  has  been  laid  down,  when 
an  outline  has  been  drawn,  the  converging  efforts  of  a  thousand 
thousand  thinkers  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  it  will  be 
elaborated  into  something  approaching  a  reliable  guide.  The 
faiths  of  the  past,  of  the  ancient  world,  now  extinct  or  feebly 
lingering  on,  were  each  inspired  by  one  mind  only.  The  faith  of 
the  future,  in  strong  contrast,  will  spring  from  the  researches  of 
a  thousand  thousand  thinkers,  whose  minds,  once  brought  into  a 
focus,  will  speedily  bum  up  all  that  is  useless  and  worn  out  with  a 
fierce  heat,  and  evoke  a  new  and  brilliant  light.  This  converging 
thought  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  day,  made  possible 
by  the  vastly  extended  means  of  communication,  and  almost 
seems  specially  destined  for  this  very  purpose.  Thought  increases 
with  the  ages.  At  this  moment  there  are  probably  as  many  busy 
brains  studying,  reflecting,  collecting  scattered  truths,  as  there 
were  thinkers — effectual  thinkers — in  all  the  recorded  eighty 
centuries  gone  by.  Daily  and  hourly  the  noble  army  swells  its 
numbers,  and  the  sound  of  its  mighty  march  grows  louder ;  the 
inscribed  roll  of  its  victories  fills  the  heart  with  exultation. 

There  is  a  slight  rustle  among  the  bushes  and  the  fern  upon  the 
mound.  It  is  a  rabbit  who  has  peeped  forth  into  the  sunshine. 
His  eye  opens  wide  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  us ;  his  nostrils 
work  nervously  as  he  watches  us  narrowly.  But  in  a  little  while 
the  silence  and  stillness  reassure  him  :  he  nibbles  in  a  desultory 
way  at  the  stray  grasses  on  the  mound,  and  finally  ventures  out 
into  the  meadow  almost  within  reach  of  the  hand.  It  is  so  easy 
to  make  the  acquaintance — to  make  friends  with  the  children  of 
Nature.  From  the  tiniest  insect  upwards  they  are  so  ready  to 
dwell  in  sympathy  with  us — only  be  tender,  quiet,  considerate, 
in  a  word,  gentlemanly ,  towards  them  and  they  will  freely  wander 
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around.  And  they  have  all  such  marvellous  tales  to  tell — 
intricate  problems  to  solve  for  us.  This  common  ^d  rabbit  has 
an  ancestry  of  almost  unsearchable  antiquity.  Within  that  little 
body  there  are  organs  and  structures  which,  rightly  studied,  will 
throw  a  light  upon  the  mysteries  hidden  in  our  own  frames.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  search  that  nothing  is  despic&ble ;  nothing 
can  be  passed  over — ^not  so  much  as  a  faUen  leaf,  or  a  grain  of 
sand.  Literally  everything  bears  stamped  upon  it  characters  in 
the  hieratic,  the  sacred  handwriting,  not  one  word  of  which  shall 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Sitting  indoors,  with  every  modem  luxury  around,  rich  carpets, 
artistic  furniture,  pictures,  statuary,  food  and  drink  brought  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  with  the  telegraph,  the  printing- 
press,  the  railway  at  immediate  command,  it  is  easy  to  say, '  What 
have  /  to  do  with  all  this  ?  I  am  neither  an  animal  nor  a  plant, 
and  the  sun  is  nothing  to  me.  This  is  itiy  life  which  I  have 
created :  I  am  apeurt  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth.' 
But  go  to  the  window.  See — there  is  but  a  thin,  transparent 
sheet  of  brittle  glass  between  the  artificial  man  and  the  air,  the 
light,  the  trees  and  grass.  So  between  him  and  the  other 
innumerable  organisms  which  live  and  breathe  there  is  but  a 
thin  feeble  crust  of  prejudice  and  social  custom.  Between  him 
and  those  irresistible  laws  w]iich  keep  the  sun  upon  its  course 
there  is  absolutely  no  bar  whatever.  Without  air  he  cannot  live. 
Nature  cannot  be  escaped.  Then  face  the  fEicts,  and  having  done 
so,  there  will  speedily  arise  a  calm  pleasure  beckoning  onwards. 

The  shadows  of  the  oak  and  chestnut-tree  no  longer  shelter 
our  rug  ;  the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun  fall  vertically  on  us ;  we 
will  leave  the  spot  for  a  while.  The  nightingale  and  the  gold- 
finches, the  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  are  silent  for  a  time  in  the 
sultry  heat.  But  they  only  wait  for  the  evening  to  burst  forth 
in  one  exquisite  chorus,  praising  this  wondrous  life  and  the  beauties 
of  the  earth. 

BiCHARD   JeFFEBIES. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 


You  want  a  yarn  ?    Then  listen  to  a  story  of  the  sea, 
About  as  prime,  I  take  it,  as  a  story  well  could  be, 
And  one  which  I  can  tell  first-hand,  because  I  saw  it  all — 
B^des  which,  'tis  so  wondrous  good  all  round,  there  ain't  no  call 
For  me  to  pull  the  bow  a  bit ;  so  here's  my  hand  to  you 
That,  as  I  hope  for  my  salvation,  all  I  say  is  true. — 
We  hailed  from  Liverpool,  in  autumn  time,  bound  for  New  York ; 
Our  craft  a  sailing  vessel,  good  to  float  as  any  cork  ; 
We  were  well  found  in  everything — 'specially  in  the  crew. 
Which  were  as  fine  a  lot  of  fellows  as  I  ever  knew. 
When  we  were  out  a  week  the  wind  was  blowing  sou'-sou'-west. 
And  every  swell  we  rode  upon  showed  us  a  broader  chest : 
Next  day  we  met  the  gale,  and  all  next  night  it  grew, 
And  all  the  day  and  night  that  followed  harder  still  it  blew, 
Until  it  was  the  biggest  storm  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
Though  I  have  sailed  on  every  sea  since  I  was  young  and  green. 
And  all  on  board  agreed  it  was  the  biggest  they  had  known  : 
Bedad,  Sir,  you  might  fancy  that  the  ocean  had  been  blown 
Into  the  sky;  for  winds  and  waves,  and  clouds  and  spray,  and 

dark  and  Ught, 
Were  all  mixed  up  together,  like  a  mob  in  furious  fight. 
We  set  our  course  north-west  by  north,  took  in  all  sails  but  three, 
And  wondered  how  the  ship  could  live  in  such  a  maniac  sea : 
But  nobly  and  right  well  she  rose  upon  each  mountain  wave — 
Threw  up  her  head  to  meet  the  foe  defiantly  and  brave ; 
Bowed  down  her  head  when  he  had  passed,  to  gather  strength  again. 
And  so  was  always  ready  for  the  giants  of  the  main. — 
It  was  when  drawing  near  to  noon  that,  on  our  starboard  bow, 
We  saw  a  vessel  labouring  among  those  fields  of  snow : 
So  far  as  we  could  then  make  out,  she  seemed  to  be  all  right. 
But  as  the  waves  were  ruiming  over  thirty  feet  in  height, 
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We  only  saw  in  glimpses  that  a  ship  was  there  at  all, 

And,  Lord,  the  air  was  fiill  of  mist  as  at  your  Horse-Shoe  Fall. 

But  by-and-by  we  spied  her  flag — the  stars  and  stripes  quite 

plain, 
And,  God  Almighty !  they  were  hung  reversed  upon  the  main ! 
So  down  we  bore  upon  her  course,  and,  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Were  near  enough  to  see  her  well,  and  even  count  her  crew. 
Now,  Bill  the  mate  was  bold,  and  strong  as  any  two  or  three, 
A  tawny  British  lion — Lord,  a  very  devil  he, 
Who  laughed  before  the  face  of  Death,  shook  Danger  by  the  hand, 
And  why  the  world  should  shun  his  friends  could  never  understand. 
*  So  here's  a  go,  my  men,'  he  cried, — *  a  Yankee  in  distress ! 
Who  cares  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  in  go-to-meeting  dress  ? ' 
A  dozen  hands  went  up  at  once,  and  they  prepared  a  boat, 
Before  they  told  the  captain  that  their  notion  ¥ras  afloat ; 
But  when  he  heard  it,  up  he  rounded  on  to  Bill,  and  said— 
^  The  devil  take  you  for  a  lunatic,  both  bom  and  bred ! 
Do  you  suppose  a  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea  as  that  ? 
Or  you  come  out  of  it  if  you  had  th'nine  lives  of  a  cat  ? 
You  are  a  crazy  Scotchman,  Sir,  and  if  you  want  to  drown. 
Jump  overboard,  and  let  us  see  if  that  will  cool  your  crown/ 
So  'gin  the  boat  the  men  stood  still,  and  looked  upon  the  sea : 
Indeed  the  captain  had  spoke  truth,  as  true  as  true  could  be : 
But  all  the  answer  Bill  had  made  was — '  You  are  skipper  here. 
And  maybe  Scotch  to  English  are  as  whisky  is  to  beer.' 
'Twas  then  I  looked  to  see  how  yet  the  Yankee  craft  might  fare. 
When,  by  my  faith,  the  stars  and  stripes  no  longer  floated  there  : 
So  out  I  sang — *  The  flag  has  gone  I    By  Jove,  it's  blown  away  I ' 
And  every  eye  was  turned  to  look  to  where  the  Yankee  lay : 
But  not  a  single  star  or  stripe  from  stem  to  stem  was  shown ; 
Though  no  one  dreamed  the  wonderment  that  shortly  would  be 

known, 
For  even  while  we  looked,  the  stars  and  stripes  appeared  again, 
Right  briskly  running  up  the  mizzen  rigging  to  the  main ; 
But  now,  although  we  scarcely  could  believe  our  very  eyes. 
The  colours  floated  right  side  up !     Here  then  was  a  surprise ; 
.  The  Yankee  meant  to  signal  that  her  danger  was  all  past ; 
She  swam  as  right  as  we  were,  said  her  colours  from  the  mast* 
Thereon  we  raised  a  bit  of  cheer,  for  right  well  glad  were  we 
That  no  one  now  could  feel  a  call  to  face  that  frightful  sea. 
So  calmly  for  a  time  we  watched  her,  plunging  in  and  out 
Among  the  waves,  and  not  a  man  among  us  had  a  doubt 
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But  some  mishap  had  fallen,  and  been  set  to  rights  again, 

Just  at  the  time  when  we  had  got  our  boat's  gear  into  train, 

'  Go,  fetch  my  glass/  the  captain  cried  ;  '  it's  rum  behaviour  this, 

To  call  us  up  by  flag  reversed,  and  then  to  blow  a  kiss/ 

Agin  the  mast,  with  glass  as  firm  as  limpet  on  a  rock. 

Between  the  heavings  of  the  sea  he  watched  the  shuddering  shock. 

As  wave  by  wave  leaped  on  her  deck,  like  wolves  with  shining  teeth, 

And  hxmg  their  claws  upon  her  sides  to  drag  her  underneath ; 

Though  still  she  rose  and  shook  them  off,  as  one  by  one  they  came 

A  hxmgry  and  an  endless  pack  on  hunt  of  wounded  game : 

Above  the  tempest  we  could  hear  them  roaring  round  their  prey, 

And  saw  her  plunge  among  them  like  a  mighty  beast  at  bay. 

And  while  we  watched  her  agony,  it  seemed  a  desperate  case. 

With  all  her  body  broken,  and  with  death  upon  her  face ; 

But  still  the  stars  and  stripes  were  flying  bravely  over  all. 

So  still  we  thought  that  they  had  never  meant  our  help  to  call, 

But  only  signalled  that  we  should  stand  by  to  watch  and  wait, 

For  sailors  best  know  how  to  steer  'twixt  Too-soon  and  Too-late. 

But  Bill,  whose  sight  was  wondrous  good,  was  staring  like  a  ghost, 

And  muttered — ^  Damn  my  eyes  if  e'er  she  sees  the  coast.' 

With  that  I  turned  to  watch  the  captain  standing  'gin  the  mast,  . 

And,  as  I  turned,  he  dropped  the  glass  all  sudden, — '  Sinking  fast ! ' 

He  said  no  more  just  then :  perhaps  it  was  the  driving  spray. 

But  I  believe  I  saw  him  brush  a  woman's  tear  away. 

Yet  soon  we  heard  his  voice  again,  as  strong  as  strong  could  be:— 

'  Now,  boys,  you  know  the  meaning  of  a  Yankee-doodle  spree ; 

He  makes  his  colours  turn  a  somersault  before  they  go  beneath. 

For  sure,  as  you  are  standing  there  he's  face  to  face  with  death ; 

But  he  would  show  the  Britisher  he's  not  afraid  to  die. 

When  all  his  hope  of  life  is  that  the  Britisher  should  try 

A  desperate  rescue  through  that  demoniac  sea — Hush,  boys !  '— 

For  we  began  a  round  hurrah — *  no  time  for  empty  noise ; 

I  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe  a  rescue  can  be  done : 

In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  a  sea  so  ugly  run, 

And  if  you  know  me,  boys,  you  know  that  sooner  than  play  white, 

rd  throw  my  tongue  upon  the  deck  to  show  I'd  spoken  right ; 

But  I  am  sUpper  here,  and  duty  bids  me  tell  you  plain. 

Whoever  leaves  this  ship  to-day  will  not  return  again. 

You  volunteers  are  made  of  right  good  British  stuff,  I  know, 

And  this  the  Yankee  knows,  yet  sees  a  rescue  is  no  go ; 

Believe  me,  lads,  the  Yankee's  right ;  and  brave  as  right  is  be : 

Hate  off  before  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  the  pea.' 
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And  then  we  stood  in  silence,  with  onr  hats  held  in  our  hands, 
As  men  who  need  not  speak  again,  where  each  man  understands ; 
And  understands  a  sight  so  great  that  words  are  useless  things, 
And  speech  is  frozen  at  its  source,  while  thought  is  taking  wings. 
Then  came  a  fearful  wave  astern,  much  taller  than  the  rest, 
A  moving  toppling  mountain  with  the  snow  upon  its  crest. 
And  high  above  the  stars  and  stripes  we  saw  it  rear  and  fall : 
0  God !  she  had  been  sunk  before  our  eyes — hull,  masts,  and  all — 
A  whole  ship  swallowed  by  one  wave,  which  passed  along  again 
With  but  a  streak  of  foam  to  show  the  place  where  she  had  lain. 
Without  a  breath  we  looked  upon  that  tombstone  of  the  deep, 
And  not  a  heart  but  felt  a  heave  as  in  a  nightmare  sleep ; 
But  not  for  long  before  the  waking  all  on  sudden  came. 
For  'mid  the  white  a  black  rose  up — a  ship,  but  not  the  same. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  gone,  with  masts,  and  yards,  and  sails ; 

the  deck 
And  hull  were  all  that  could  be  seen  :  the  Yankee  was  a  wreck. 
Yet  to  the  stumps  the  crew  were  lashed,  and  we  could  count  them 

all. 
Though  every  wave  now  buried  them,  and  rolled  her  like  a  ball. 
Then  roundly  sang  out  Bill — '  By  God,  Sir,  I  can't  stand  to  see 
These  men  go  down  before  my  eyes ;  'tis  like  enough,  if  we 
Attempt  a  rescue,  we  shall  follow  in  their  wake ;  but  hark, 
My  men,  if  I  shall  live  a  hundred  years,  that  Yankee  bark 
Will  haunt  me  day  and  night,  like  any  phantom  ship  where  Death 
Is  grinning  in  the  shrouds  ;  and  what's  the  use  o'  drawing  breath, 
If  ever  and  again  it  is  to  think  I  might  ha'  gi'en 
Those  Yankee  lads  a  chance :  'twere  all  like  murder  to  ha'  been 
So  near  and  watch  'em  drown,  wi'hout  a  hand  or  foot  to  stir : 
I'd  rather  death  than  buy  my  life  wi'  such  a  thought.     Aye,  Sir, 
You're  right  to  tell  us  'tis  foolhardy ;  that  we  know  it  is ; 
But,  lads,  I  canna'  bide  to  see  the  Yankee  go  like  this  : 
If  he  had  left  his  colours  topsy-turvy  on  the  mast, 
Maybe  I  might  ha'  held  my  peace,  and  watched  him  to  the  last ; 
But,  Lord,  I  canna'  stand  you  running  right  side  up,  my  friend, 
And  now  I'd  rather  go  wi'  you  than  stay  to  see  the  end.' 
A  shout  went  up,  as  with  one  voice,  to  tell  the  captain  there. 
That  all  his  crew  were  British  tars,  who  lived  to  do  and  dare  ; 
For  Bill  had  said  what  all  had  felt,  and  we  were  by  his  side. 
To  make  the  captain  give  the  word,  whatever  might  betide ; 
No  time  for  parley  then,  and  so  he  quickly  answered,  *  Aye — 
Now  sharp,  brave  lads,  be  oflF,  be  off,  to  rescue  or  to  die ! 
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All  hands  ix)  starboard,  lads ;  let  go  the  boat,  with  Bill  to  steer  ' 

Eight  volunteers,  and  Bill  as  cox,  jumped  in  above  the  gear ; 

But,  gad,  Sir,  never  in  our  lives  was  such  a  job  as  that. 

For  all  the  while  our  ship  was  tumbling  like  an  acrobat. 

And  half  the  time  we  heeled  to  beam-ends  on  our  starboard  side, 

Then  back  again  to  beam-ends  on  our  larboard,  while  we  tried 

To  catch  the  level  moment  as  we  rolled  betwixt  the  two, 

For  dropping  with  a  sudden  rush  the  lifeboat  and  her  crew : 

Hung  on  the  stays,  with  all  their  oars  spread  waiting  in  the  air, 

They  looked  more  like  a  thing  to  fly  than  such  a  sea  to  dare ; 

And  in  each  face  of  all  the  nine  there  was  a  pair  of  eyes, 

That  showed  the  very  devil  of  a  man  who  does  or  dies. 

While  up  into  the  sky,  and  down  again  into  the  sea. 

We  all  were  holding  anxiously,  as  silent  as  could  be — 

Then  suddenly  sung  out  the  word — '  Let  go,' — ^and  down  they  went ! 

Good  God !  a  moment  afterwards,  with  all  our  bodies  bent 

Athwart  the  gunwale,  not  a  sign  or  vestige  could  we  find. 

So  turned  our  eyes  with  horror  to  the  waste  of  waves  behind — 

There  battling  in  the  tempest,  nine  strong  swimmers  might  we  see, 

Without  a  hope  of  helping  them  in  their  last  agony, — 

When  by  the  Mass,  as  down  we  dipped  to  starboard  side  again, 

We  saw  her  high  above  our  heads,  and  cheered  with  might  and  main ; 

For  all  the  eight  were  pulling  for  their  very  lives  away. 

Mixed  up  in  mountain  waves  of  foam,  and  struggling  in  the  spray. 

So  they  drew  on,  and  on  and  on,  and  on  and  on  they  drew. 

But  only  now  and  then  it  was  they  glimpsed  into  our  view. 

And  ever  and  anon  we  thought  they  were  so  long  unseen, 

They  never  more  would  show  above  the  crests  that  rolled  between : 

Ah,  Sir,  it  is  a  dreadful  sight  to  watch  a  boat  that  braves 

A  thousand  odds  to  reach  a  wreck  among  a  thousand  waves  ; 

And  never  since  the  world  began  is  any  sight  more  grand, 

Than  when  at  last  the  rope  is  thrown  which  joins  them  hand  in 

hand. 
Next  one  by  one  we  saw  the  shipwrecked  men  pass  down  the  line. 
Now  high  in  air,  then  plunging  down  in  fathoms  deep  of  brine, 
Till  all  were  got  aboard  and  stowed  to  balance  up  the  boat. 
Which  rode  so  deep  it  seemed  to  us  she  could  no  longer  float ; 
But  Bill  was  at  the  tiller,  and  no  man  could  steer  like  Bill, — 
So  on  they  came,  while  cheer  on  cheer  we  raised  with  right  good 

will; 
Until  at  last  the  rope  was  thrown  which  joined  us  hand  in  hand, 
And  every  man  was  hauled  on  deck,  as  safe  as  on  the  land. — 
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Next  day  the  storm  had  lulled,  and  when,  with  blankets  and  with 

rum, 
We  got  some  show  of  life  in  the  new  faces  that  had  come, 
Our  skipper  says  to  theirs — *  Now  tell  us  all  your  yam,  my  man.' 
With  that  the  Yankee  spat  a  spit,  squared  up,  and  thus  began : — 
'  My  tale's  soon  told,'  quoth  he :  ^  'twas  yesterday  we  sprang  a  leak, 
And  as  the  gale  grew  stronger,  Sir,  our  vessel  grew  more  weak : 
She  strained,  and  writhed,  and  groaned,  just  like  a  living  thing  in 

pain. 
And  all  night  long  we  worked  the  pumps,  but  worked  them  all  in 

vain; 
For  houjr  by  hour  the  water  gained  through  all  the  dismal  night. 
And  when  the  morning  broke  at  last  the  gale  was  at  its  height. 
You  bet,  we  were  exhausted  as  a  flock  of  prairie  hens, 
When  blown  to  sea  and  fluttering  with  no  more  strength  than  wrens: 
The  cargo  was  all  overboard,  and  yet  we  rode  so  low, 
I  saw  the  pumps  were  useless,  and  prepared  the  boats  to  go ; 
*  But  early  in  the  morning  they  were  stoved  and  washed  away, 
So  then  we  lashed  each  other  fast,  and  waited  for  the  day. 
Sight  glad  were  we  to  see  your  sail  bear  down  on  us  at  noon. 
And  ran  our  colours  wrong  side  up,  for  you  were  none  too  soon. 
"A  Union  Jack !     A  Union  Jack!"  we  cried;  "0  blessed  sight! 
No  chicken-hearted  lubbers  there,  but  sea-hawks  bom  to  fight : 
Old  England  to  the  rescue !     Mother  England,  bless  thy  face ! 
Brave  Britisher,  press  onward — onward — neck  and  neck  thy  race 
With  Death  astride  the  Hurricane,  in  firantic,  foaming  speed." 
The  hungry  distance  lessened,  and  we  knew  you  saw  our  need  : 
For  then  we  saw  you  round  your  boat,  like  ants  about  a  fly. 
And  knew  you  meant  a  rescue — or  leastways  to  have  a  try. 
But  then  it  was  that  first  we  marked  the  heights  that  rolled  between. 
For  when  your  masts  went  under,  devil  one  of  them  was  seen ; 
And  all  the  sea  was  like  a  chum  :  Lord,  how  the  breakers  hissed, 
And  swirled,  and  raced,  and  splashed,  as  if  to  show  how  they  could 

twist 
A  boat  to  matchwood.     Then  our  voices  ceased,  for  every  heart 
Was  filling  with  one  thought:  each  knew  it  well,  but  whose  the  part 
To  speak  it  out?     Not  mine,  the  skipper  of  a  drowning  crew — 
Leastways  not  till  the  others  saw  what  I  already  knew. 
Ah,  bitter,  and  yet  sweet,  it  was  to  see  them  whisper  then. 
For  sure  was  I  that  what  they  spoke  was  spoken  up  like  men  : 
I  saw  it  in  each  darkened  face,  in  each  determined  eye : 
It  was  a  council  to  agree  that  all  on  board  should  die. 
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At  last  the  mate,  as  spokesman,  came  before  the  mast,  and  said  :-^ 
''  We  ^ess  the  thing's  impossible.     The  men's  as  good  as  dead 
Who  should  attempt  to  cross  that  sea.    Now,  skipper,  what  say  you  ? 
My  mates  and  me  have  had  a  talk,  and  talked  the  business  through. 
We  have  no  stomach  for  the  sight  these  Britishers  prepare : 
You  know  as  well  as  we  do  what  it  is  that  waits  them  there : 
And  can  you  think,  when  our  turn  comes,  that  Death  will  seem  less 

grim 
Because  we  saw  the  Britishers  walk  into  Hell  with  him  ? 
Nay,  skipper,  we  would  rather  die  as  honest  men  and  true, 
Without  that  awful  spectacle  first  spread  before  our  view. 
To  haunt  our  dying  memories  with  every  dying  face. 
That  then  will  look  upon  us  like  a  witness  of  disgrace ; 
For  now  we  may  prevent  in  time  the  launching  of  their  boat, 
By  running  up  our  Yankee  flag  as  it  should  always  float. 
Tell,  skipper,  are  you  with  us,  or  will  you  that  they  shall  try  ? 
You  see  it  is  impossible  :  wish  you  to  watch  them  die  ?  " 
With  that  I  spoke  up  what  I  thought ;  but  added  at  the  last. 
That  wives  and  babes  should  join  in  council  held  before  the  mast. 
"  Ah,  skipper,"  said  the  mate,  '*  you  know  that  there  you  hit  me  hard ; 
And,  gad,  you  nearly  win  the  game  by  playing  such  a  card  : 
But  I  have  thought  of  her  and  them  through  all  the  night  and  day — 
Expecting,  hoping,  waiting  for  the  father  far  away. 
Who  never,  never,  never,  shall  come  back  to  see  them  more  : 
My  widow,  0  my  orphans,  would  that  you  had  gone  before ! " 
Then  stood  he  straight  upright  again,  and  gave  a  gulp  or  two — 
For  he  had  doubled  up  along  with  grief  for  them — **  But  you," 
He  cried — ^'  the  time  is  short.    0  mates,  give  heed  and  think  again : 
These  splendid  fellows  will  come  on,  and  will  come  on  in  vain  ; 
Their  English  hearts  will  perish  in  the  broad  Atlantic  wave. 
And  English  hearts  will  mourn  them  as  the  true  that  mourn  the  brave ; 
For  English  wives,  and  English  children,  wait  for  them  at  home — 
Ah,  would  you  haunt  those  homes,  like  ours,  with  feet  that  never 

come  ?  ' 
Then,  fearing  waste  of  time,  I  called  a  vote  of  hands  to  show. 
When,  as  I  live,  all  went  for  Aye,  and  never  one  for  No ! 
Confound  me,  Sir,  if  I  had  thought  a  vote  like  that  to  find — 
A  whole  ship's  crew,  and  not  a  man  who  was  not  of  one  mind. 
So  out  I  sang — '^  Down  with  the  flag,  and  up  again  as  fast ; 
The  Britishers  will  watch  us  sink,  and  understand  at  last : 
Then  all  the  world  shall  hear  the  tale  the  Britishers  shall  tell, 
And  proudly  every  heart  in  broad  America  shall  swell," 
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So,  when  the  flag  was  righted,  and  we  saw  the  monstrous  wave, 
We  drew  our  breath  and  waited  for  the  water  and  the  grave ; 
Yet  when  it  broke  npon  us,  with  its  towering  tons  of  weight, 
My  only  thought  in  death  and  darkness  was — Grod,  Thon  art  great. 
The  rest  you  know  in  part,  though  you  can  never  rightly  know 
The  adoration  you  inspired  in  that  terrific  row. 
And  when  upon  your  English  deck  I  clasped  your  English  hands, 
It  seemed  to  draw  the  union  close  between  our  native  lands ; 
For  thus  in  mid  Atlantic  met,  as  kindred  tried  and  true, 
I  felt  that  not  unworthy  we  of  brothers  such  as  you/  ^ 

Geobge  J.  Romanes. 

I  This  *  Tale  of  the  Sea  *  is  an  historically  aocurate  narration  of  fact 
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Why  the  English  Ranchman  is  a 
Failure. 


By  An  Engushman. 


r  there  were  any  statistics  of  the  number  of  educated  English- 
men who  have  engaged  in  farming,  ranching,  or  stock- 
raising  in  this  country,  and  of  how  they  have  fared  in  these 
pursuits,  they  would  be  instructive,  if  melancholy,  reading.  In 
the  absence  of  statistics,  it  may  be  predicated  safely  that,  out  of 
every  hundred  young  men  of  this  class,  ninety-five  have  failed  to 
do  more  than  gain  a  bare  subsistence. 

Nor  do  I  include  in  the  above  estimate  those  scapegraces  who 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  their  relatives  and  friends  at  home 
and  have  been  di«nissed  to  this  country  with  a  sum  of  money, 
laiger  or  smaller  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sink  or  swim,  but  at  all 
events  to  be  out  of  the  way.  These  are  doomed  before  they  start, 
and  need  not  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  article.  It 
is  the  fate  of  the  large  number  of  good-hearted,  worthy  young 
fellows  who  have  come  out  with  the  best  intentions,  who  have 
made  an  honest  effort  and  have  nevertheless  failed,  that  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  some  commiseration,  and  the  reasons  of  their  failure 
may  have  some  interest. 

To  one  who  has  been  through  the  mill  himself,  there  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  the  percentage  of  failure  should  be  so  over- 
whelming. Of  the  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  in  this 
country,  few,  very  few,  are  doing  more  than  making  a  bare  living 
for  themselves  and  families.  These  men,  to  the  manaer  bom, 
have  milked  cows  and  tended  stock  from  earliest  childhood,  have 
ploughed  as  soon  as  they  could  reach  the  handles,  and,  in  a  word, 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  farming  and  ranching  with  that  entire 
and  absolute  intimacy  which  we  gain  only  in  those  things,  which 
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we  have  learnt  in  childhood  and  practised  through  youth  and 
maturity.  Are  the  few  thousand  dollars  the  Englishman  with 
the  public-school  education  brings  out  to  start  him  an  equivalent 
for  this  lifetime's  experience  ? 

That  they  are  not,  the  result  shows  plainly  enough.  In  my 
own  experience  of  upwards  of  twelve  years,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  single  case  where  an  Englishman  of  the  kind  I  am  describing 
has  begun  in  a  small  way,  has  gradually  progressed,  has  added 
field  to  field,  has  seen  his  flocks  and  herds  increase,  his  land 
improve  in  value,  and  in  ten  years  could  sell  out  for  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  originally  put  into  the  business.  This,  it  will  be 
conceded,  is  a  moderate  and  reasonable  amount  of  success  to  hope 
for,  and,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where 
it  has  been  attained.  Nor  is  my  experience  unique — far  from  it. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  travelling  by  road  between 
Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  and  stayed  all  night  at  a  ranche 
owned  and  run  by  a  dairyman,  a  Westerner,  be  it  understood, 
bom  and  raised  in  the  business.  In  the  course  of  the  evening's 
conversation  we  were  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  he  ran  over  a 
list  of  Englishmen  who  had  come  out  and  settled  near  him,  and 
who  had,  one  after  another,  succumbed.  'What's  the  matter 
with  these  fellows  ? '  he  said :  *  they  seem  like  good  boys,  seem  to 
try,  but  they  dont  make  it  count.  Out  of  all  the  Englishmen  I 
have  known  here,'  he  added,  '  and  it  seems  to  me  I  have  known  a 
hundred,  I  don't  know  one  who  ever  did  any  good  with  the  first 
money  he  brought  out.'  '  Did  you  ever  know  one  that  did  any 
good  afterwards  ? '  I  asked.  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  perhaps  one  once 
in  a  while,  but  I  can't  think  of  one.'  Similarly,  quite  recently, 
in  conversation  with  a  friend  in  Denver,  whose  experience  extends 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  this  topic  was  touched  upon. 
'  Not  a  single  Englishman  have  I  ever  met,'  he  declared,  '  who 
has  made  a  success  of  ranching,'  *  Not  one  ? '  I  said.  *  No,'  he 
replied  after  a  moment,  '  not  one  who  has  ever  really  succeeded, 
whom  people  would  call  prosperous.'  This  gentleman  had  tried 
it  himself  for  several  years,  and  his  present  business  as  an  insur- 
ance agent  takes  him  over  a  vast  territory.  His  opportunities 
for  judging  are  unusually  good,  and  his  testimony  the  more  con- 
vincing. 

But  almost  every  educated  Englishman  you  meet  in  the 
Western  cities  has  been  on  a  ranch  at  one  period  of  his  career  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  great  and  striking  similitude  in 
their  acconnts. 
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Whether  he  has  been  raisisg  com  or  hogs  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  or  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  or 
Neiv  Mexico,  or  vheat-farming  in  Dakota,  or  frnii-raising  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  much  the  same  story  to  tell.  One  hears  of  the 
Englishman's  'crazy  breaks,' his  lack  of  judgment,  his  too  free 
expenditure,  his  misplaced  confidence.  Nearly  always,  too,  one 
hears  of  his  generosity  and  good  nature ;  qualities  excellent  in 
themselves,  but  hardly  those  most  conducive  to  success  in  the 
company  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  is  out  of  his  class.  He 
finds  himself  on  a  lower  plane  socially,  and  I  had  almost  said 
morally,  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  bred.  The  cunning  and 
sharp  practice  he  meets  with  surprise  and  repel  him.  Theoret- 
ically he  knows  that  he  must  be  on  the  look-out ;  that  there  are 
mvening  wolves  lying  in  wait  for  just  such  fellows  as  himself. 
Still  he  cannot  believe  that  his  pleasant  communicative  neighbour, 
who  is  at  such  pains  to  show  him  the  ropes,  and  to  post  him  in 
the  ways  of  the  country,  is  the  very  man  who  will,  before  he  has 
done  with  him,  *  euchre  him  out  of  his  very  eyes.' 

In  most  farming  communities  there  will  be  found  one  or  two 
money-making  members,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  community  are 
in  debt.  These  prosperous  ones  are,  naturally,  those  who  have 
the  best  business  qualities  to  supplement  their  professional  skill 
and  knowledge.  They  are  those  who  best  know  how,  who  have 
raised  the  best  crops  and  got  the  best  price,  and  who  get  the  last 
ounce  out  of  their  hired  help.  They  have  the  means  to  take 
hold  of  a  bargain  when  they  see  it,  and  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  one.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business  to  know  their  neigh- 
bour's circumstances,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them 
when  occasion  offers.  In  a  word,  they  are  '  posted.'  Do  these 
men,  when  they  want  to  buy  a  property,  go,  as  the  Englishman 
does,  and  ask  the  owner  point-blank  if  he  wants  to  sell  and  what  he 
will  take  ?  No,  they  have  heard  the  gossip  of  the  countryside, 
they  know  the  circumstances,  how  he  had  a  note  coming  due  at. 
such  a  date,  and  how  the  mortgage  is  cutting  his  throat.  Their 
mental  attitude  as  regards  a  purchase  is  radically  different  from 
the  Englishman's;  and  the  difference  being  radical  is  never 
entirely  overcome  by  the  latter.  These  men  take  comparatively 
little  account  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  property.  It  may 
possibly  sell  for  that,  but  it  would  never  do  to  pay  it.  They  say 
to  themselves,  '  What  is  the  least  dollar  I  can  get  this  for,  and 
'  how  can  I  work  it  best  to  get  it  for  the  least  he  will  take  ? ' 
.  The  Englishman  more  often  says  to  himself,  '  Land  hereabouts  is 
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worth  80  mncli  an  acre,  or  such  a  horse  should  be  worth  so  much.' 
Even  then  he  probably  puts  the  price  too  high ;  but,  supposing 
he  does  not,  if  he  buys  on  this  principle  he  has  paid  the  full  value 
where  his  successful  neighbour  would  have  paid  only  two-thirds, 
and  not  un&equently  one-half.  The  Englishman  has  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  his  own  generous  promptings.  He  must  resist  the 
impulse  which  urges  him  to  say,  '  The  horse  is  really  worth  what 
he  is  asking,  and  it's  a  shame  to  jew  the  poor  chap  down,  if  he 
wants  to  make  money.'  But  this  impulse  never  arises  in  the 
breast  of  the  successfiil  cold-blooded  man  I  have  endeavoured  to 
represent,  and  here  he  has  a  great  advantage.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  Englishman  is  tolerably  sure  to  find  out  that  his  neighbours 
can,  after  all,  take  very  good  care  of  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
a  trade  without  any  protection  firom  himself  against  his  own 
deeper  finesse.  The  fine  edge  of  his  feelings  becomes  blunted, 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  nature  ;  but  the  partially 
acquired'  habit  of  mind  lacks  the  thoroughness  and  spontaneity 
of  the  genuine  article,  which  is  so  bred  and  ingrained  in  the 
nature  of  the  native  as  to  be  an  instinct  rather  than  a  calculated 
choice  of  procedure.  What  will  always  be  an  eCTort  to  the  one  is 
natural  to  the  other,  and  the  failure  of  the  Englishman  is  the 
outcome  of  the  difierence. 

Let  us  see  how  the  intended  ranchman  sets  about  it.  The 
two  ways  most  frequently  employed  are  either  for  him  to  come 
out  to  some  English  friend  who  has  been  at  the  business  for  a 
few  years,  where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  him  to  work 
(save  the  mark ! )  for  his  board  for  a  year  or  so  before  he  sets  up 
for  himself;  or  he  may  pay  a  premium  for  being  taught. 
•Neither  of  these  ways  is  entirely  satisfactory,  as  will  be  shown, 
and  the  arrangement  often  breaks  down.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  the  beginner  casts  himself  boldly  on  the  rather  thorny  bosom 
of  the  West,  and  goes  from  ranch  to  ranch  till  he  finds  a  place  to 
work  for  a  board.  If  a  native  has  accepted  his  services,  he  will 
probably  learn  a  good  deal  more  than  he  will  with  Englishmen, 
if  he  stays.  But  his  utter  ignorance  and  awkwardness  soon 
wear  out  his  employer's  patience,  and  before  long  they  part  in 
mutual  disgust.  *  I  wouldn't  give  him  his  salt  for  what  he  can 
do,'  is  the  native's  opinion  of  him.  Usually  the  ranch  which 
finally  receives  him  is  an  English  one,  and  here  he  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  youth  who  came  out  under  agreement. 
Here  a  little  more  patience  and  indulgence  will  probably  be 
extended  to  his  shortcomings  in  consideration  of  his  forlorn  con- 
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ditioUy  and  his  breeding  and  nationality  will  be  something  in  his 
favour,  instead  of  being  in  his  way. 

The  young  man  who  comes  out  under  agreement  usiially  starts 
with  an  expensive  and  almost  useless  outfit,  most  of  which  is, 
before  long,  sold,  traded  off,  lost  or  stolen.  As  a  general  rule  the 
daily  chores  on  the  ranch  fall  to  his  lot.  He  has  to  milk,  and 
clean  stables,  chop  the  wood,  bring  the  cows  up  in  the  evening, 
go  for  the  mail,  and  if,  as  not  unfirequently  is  the  case,  his  friend 
and  employer  is  a  bachelor,  the  cooking  gradually  devolves  on 
him,  and  the  unsavoury  messes  which  result  from  his  efforts 
while  he  is  still  learning  forbid  his  employer  to  come  to  his  meals 
with  any  very  cheerful  anticipation.  In  fact,  a  ranchman's  house 
presided  over  by  a  ^  tenderfoot '  Englishman  commonly  presents  a 
scene  of  savagery  which  baffles  description.  For  a  while  this  can  be 
laughed  at  and  joked  about,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  joke 
becomes  monotonous  and  the  smile  more  and  more  sickly.  Some 
evening,  when  things  outside  have  gone  more  than  usually  wrong, 
and  the  tired  and  depressed  ranchman  enters  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion which  he  calls  his  home,  and  is  greeted  with  the  too  familiar 
odour  of  burnt  ham,  sees  potatoes  swimming  in  an  ocean  of 
grease,  and  casts  a  horrified  glance  on  the  baking-powder 
'  dodger '  bread,  half-an-inch  of  black  crust  on  the  outside  and  a 
mass  of  dough  within;  while  the  unconscious  cook  is  reading  a 
novel  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  iron  enters  into  his  very  soul, 
and  he  speaks  with  his  tongue,  and  bitterly.  But  the  cooking 
part  of  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  learn,  and  he  soon 
improves  enough  '  to  sling  pretty  good  hash,'  as  the  phrase  is. 
As  far  as  order  or  neatness  is  concerned,  however,  as  a  rule  the 
less  said  the  better. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  new  comer,  who  has  never  done 
a  real  day's  work  in  his  life,  begins  to  think  he  is  working  too 
hard,  and  ought  to  be  getting  wages.  This  idea  is  fostered  by, 
and  not  improbably  receives  its  original  impulse  from,  the '  hand,'  if 
the  owner  keeps  one.  This  young  man  will  soon  ask  the  '  tender- 
foot '  what  he  is  getting,  and  hearing  that  it  is  nothing,  will  say, 
*  Well,  you  must  be  an  all-fired  sucker.  Pd  admire  to  see  myself 
working  for  anyone  just  for  my  chewin'.'  This  text,  continually 
harped  on,  soon  takes  root  in  the  youngster's  mind,  and,  totally 
forgetting,  probably  unconscious  of,  the  immeasurable  difference 
in  value  between  himself  and  the  hired  man,  he  some  day  prefers 
a  request  for  wages.  His  friend  will  most  likely  pass  in  review 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  evidences  of  incompetence  which  his 
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protig6  has  displayed  :  how  he  has  dried  the  cows  up  from  imperfect 
milking ;  how  he  let  the  team  run  away,  and  did  more  damage 
to  the^team  and  waggon  than  he  could  pay  for  in  six  months' 
work ;  how  impossible  it  has  been  to  depend  on  him  for  anything, 
so  forgetful  and  careless  is  he,  and  so  on  through  a  formidable  list 
of  delinquencies ;  and,  reminding  him  of  the  agreement  between 
his  parents  and  himself,  will  tell  him  he  can  go  or  stay  as  he 
pleases,  but  his  services  are  worth  nothing  but  his  board,  and  dear 
at  that.  This  will  be  no  more  than  the  truth,  but  the  truth  is 
not  always  palatable,  and  the  youngster,  sore  and  indignant,  is  apt 
to  turn  sulky  and  do  worse  instead  of  better.  The  novelty  has 
worn  off,  enthusiasm  has  waned,  the  gilt  is  off  the  gingerbread, 
tod  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  if  they  stay  together  that  length  of 
time,  the  domestic  peace  is  broken  by  frequent  bickerings. 

Very  likely,  towards  the  end  of  his  stay,  as  his  duties  become 
more  familiar  to  him,  he  thinks  he  has  learnt  all  there  is  to  know 
about  it,  and  has  acquired  a  fine  contempt  for  his  employer,  whose 
want  of  success  is  becoming  evident  to  him.  He  has  the  hired 
hand's  assurance  that  the  boss  knows  nothing  of  ranching ;  that 
he  *  likes  to  work  for  him  first-rate,  but  he  jest  naturally  don't 
know  how  to  take  hold,'  and,  his  feelings  of  loyalty  having  long 
ago  been  lost  under  the  growth  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  sprung 
up  between  them,  he  lends  a  willing  eat  to  those  hints  and 
innuendoes.  He  sees  the  mistakes,  and  thinks  he  knows  the 
remedy,  and  writes  to  his  parents  that,  though  Brown  is  not  doing 
any  good  the  business  is  profitable,  properly  conducted  (this  un- 
derlined), and  that  if  they  can  lend  him  the  amount  that  was 
talked  of  before  he  left  home,  he  knows  a  nice  little  ranch  which 
can  be  bought  cheap,  and  on  which  he  can  make  a  good  living 
with  good  prospect  of  increase.  Anyhow,  he  can't  stay  where  he 
is  any  longer.  The  worthy  folks  at  home,  who  are  at  their  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys,  are  only  too  glad  to  think 
that  Harry  has  found  something  that  suits  him,  and  a  few  hundred 
pounds — ^possibly  as  many  as  a  thousand — are  sent  out  with  the 
parental  blessing. 

If  a  premium  has  been  paid,  the  result  is  the  same.  If  the 
youngster  is  to  learn  anything,  he  must  work.  If  he  works  on 
his  employer's  ranch,  the  feeling  very  soon  arises  that  the  latter 
is  making  something  out  of  him  at  each  end.  He  is  being  paid 
for  teaching  him,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  his  work  as  well.  He 
thinks  he  is  being  imposed  upon,  and  the  hired  man  confirms  him 
in  the  idea.     *  Pay  for  working !    You  must  be  plumb  crazy,*  he 
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says :  and  if  his  employer  honestly  tries  to  teach  him  something 
and  keeps  him  pretty  close  to  business,  he  soon  gets  dissatisfied. . 

The  premimn-paying  yonth  seldom  gets  his  money's  worth. 
His  wonld-be  teacher  naturally  feels  a  difficulty  in  compelling  him 
to  take  hold  under  the  circumstances.  It  usually  ends  in  the 
young  man's  going  pretty  much  his  own  way,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  has  very  likely  learnt  less  than  the  one  who  worked 
for  Us  board  only*  There  are  two  sides  to  the  premium  question, 
as  to  every  other :  one,  that  the  young  man  in  his  first  year  is 
very  likely  to  destroy  more  through  carelessness  and  incompetence 
than  his  work  amounts  to ;  and  the  other,  that  he  pays  for  what 
he  does  not  get ;  and  just  so  far  as  he  does  prove  himself  of  some 
use,  so  much  the  more  is  he  deserving  of  wages — of  receiving 
instead  of  giving. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  first  year  our  young  Eng- 
lishman has  not  learnt  very  much.  He  has  learnt  how  to  do  a  few 
of  the  simplest  things  on  a  ranch,  and  is  a  good  deal  less  helpless 
than  when  he  first  arrived.  But  his  knowledge  of  values  and  the 
capabilities  of  land  is  still  of  the  haziest.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  has 
any  idea  what  income  may  be  looked  for  from  a  quarter*section  of 
land  and  a  few  cows  and  horses.  In  some  vague  way  they  are  to 
make  him  a  living  and  increase  into  a  fortune. 

Armed  with  this  year's  experience  and  the  few  thousand  dollars 
provided  firom  the  parental  purse,  the  young  man  proceeds  to  set 
up  for  himself.  He  has  to  buy  a  ranch  and  stock  it :  he  wants 
cows,  hors^,  a  waggon,  farm  implements,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
contest  of  wits  that  ensues  between  this  raw  boy  and  the  neigh- 
bours, which  is  going  to  get  the  best  of  it  ?  As  a  rule,  in  the 
tussle  between  the  tenderfoot  and  the  native,  as  in  a  recent 
fiunous  pugilistic  encounter,  there  is  only  one  in  it,  and  that  is 
not  the  Englishman.  Everyone  has  something  to  sell  him. 
During  the  year  of  his  probation  some  one  of  the  neighbours  has 
probably  got  his  confidence,  and  now  sells  him  his  own  ranch  at 
two  prices,  or  someone  else's,  and  pockets  a  heavy  commission. 
Horses,  cows,  waggons,  and  farm  implements  are  pressed  upon  his 
notice,  and  the  tenderfoot,  who  beats  the  price  down  firom  a 
hundred  dollars  to  seventy-five,  where  fifty  would  have  been 
ample,  hugs  himself  with  delight  as  the  seller  rides  off  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  declaring  that  he  (the  Englishman)  is  '  the 
closest  hand  at  a  bargain  he  ever  struck,  and  that  he  never 
expected  to  let  that  piece  of  property  go  for  any  such  price.* 

Finally  our  tiro  is  equipped  for  his  high  emprise,  and  has 
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almost  certainly  made  serious  blunders  at  the  very  outset.  ^  WeU 
bought  is  half  sold '  is  the  truest  of  commercial  maxims,  and  the 
whole  of  his  new  acquisitions  have  cost  him  more,  a  good  deal 
more,  than  he  will  ever  get  again.  WUle  it  may  be  reasonably 
objected  that  this  is  no  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  plant  pur- 
chased for  the  starting  up  of  a  business,  it  is  not  necessarily  true 
of  the  whole  equipment  of  any  business,  and  should  be  least  of  all 
true  in  the  case  of  a  ranchman's  outfit.  The  old-timer,  the  pro- 
fessional, the  money-making  ranchman,  is  more  likely  to  make 
money  out  of  the  land  itself  than  to  lose  on  it,  so  careful  was  he 
to  get  the  bottom  figure.  He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
it  for  years  perhaps,  and  knew  the  precise  moment  to  ^  strike'  the 
owner  for  a  trade.  The  waggon,  harness,  and  implements  must,  of 
course,  deteriorate  more  or  less,  whoever  owns  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  safe  to  say  the  wear  and  tear  will  be  greater  with  the 
Englishman  than  with  the  old-timer.  The  latter  was  especially 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  live  stock,  and  the  main  part  of  his 
investment  will  grow  into  money.  The  Englishman's  team,  to 
take  the  first  instance  that  suggests  itself,  was  bought  for  eight 
years  old.  If  he  took  a  neighbour's  opinion  of  them,  he  was  most 
likely  told  they  were  *  not  old  to  hurt.'  Nor  were  they,  perhaps, 
even  if  they  were  ten  y^ars  old,  and  had  had  fair  usage ;  but,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  eight  years  old  when  he  bought  them,  in  two 
years  time  they  will  be  ten  ;  if  ten  originally,  then  twelve,  and 
when  he  tries  to  sell  them,  he  will  find  out  whether  they  are  '  old 
to  hurt '  or  not.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  going  down  on  him 
every  day.  The  money-making  man  starts  with  a  team  of  four- 
year-olds,  gets  a  couple  of  years'  work  out  of  them,  sells  them  at 
six  years  old,  when  they  are  at  their  best,  and  starts  in  again  with 
another  pair  of  colts.  But  is  not  the  Englishman  you  are  describ- 
ing, it  maybe  asked,  better  off  with  a  pair  of  steady  horses  if  they 
are  somewhat  old  than  he  would  be  wit&  a  pair  of  young  horses 
which  he  would  probably  ruin  ?  Undoubtedly  yes,  but  none  the 
less  is  a  source  of  profit  here  cut  off  from  him,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  own  incompetence. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
old-timer  is  the  lavish,  nay,  almost  reckless,  way  in  which  the 
former  will  spend  money  on  improvements.  Here  it  is  difficult 
to  blame  him,  so  specious  are  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  good 
buildings  and  good  fences.  If  these  came  slowly  and  legitimately, 
one  may  say,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  he  would  probably 
be  doing  right  and  showing  good  judgment.    But  he  has  seldom 
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patieDce  to  wait  for  this,  and  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  what  he 
has  got,  as  his  neighbours  are  all  doing.  He  might,  if  he  would, 
argae  that  these  men  who  have  been  at  it  all  their  lives  are  pretty 
apt  to  know  what  pays  and  what  does  not,  and  that  if  their  build- 
ings are  roagh  and  ramshackle,  they  are  perhaps  as  good  as  the 
drcnmstances  will  justify.  But  his  English  taste  is  offended  by 
the  forlorn  and  desolate  look  of  their  surroundings.  He  points  to 
the  few  thriving  fieumers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  asks  if  their 
good  buildings  have  not  been  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  better 
success.  Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  they  are  an  advantage,  but  what 
you  don't  know  or  don't  consider  is  how  very  little  actual  cash 
Farmer  Jones  was  out  of  pocket  for  that  big  bam,  and  how  long 
he  had  been  on  the  place  before  be  felt  able  to  build  it.  You 
don't  know  that  he  traded  a  team  for  the  lumber  and  got  it  off  at 
40  per  cent,  more  than  it  cost  him,  and  gave  an  old  sow  and  pigs 
for  what  little  carpenter  work  he  needed  outside  of  his  own  force. 
No,  you  have  your  little  balance  at  the  bank  yet,  and  the  easiest 
way  and  the  pleasantest  way,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  you  know, 
is  to  go  and  buy  the  lumber  and  pay  someone  to  put  it  up  for 
you.  Here,  my  young  friend,  is  where  your  few  dollars  are  getting 
away  from  you.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  get  the  same  day's  work 
for  the  half-dollar  a  day  more  you  are  paying  your  man  in  cash  than 
Fanner  Jones  got  out  of  the  man  he  employed  and  paid  in  trade  ? 
He  would  be  a  man  of  high  principle,  indeed,  who  would  render 
the  same  diligent  service  to  your  youth  and  good-nature  and 
inexperience  that  he  gave  to  grim  old  Jones,  who  bad  him  out  at 
daylight  and  overlooked  every  nail  he  drove,  and  growled  at  the 
slow  headway  he  was  making.  For  you  he  will  most  likely  begii^ 
an  hour  later  and  quit  an  hour  sooner  and  comport  himself 
throughout  the  day  in  a  very  much  more  leisurely  fashion  than 
he  did  for  Jones,  while  he  is  careful  to  explain  to  you  that  he  is 
one  of  the  kind  who  will  do  more  by  half  for  a  man  who  is  not 
surly  and  disagreeable  and  trying  to  rush  things  all  the  time,  but 
who  is  pleasant  and  friendly  and  treats  him  as  if  he  was  half  white, 
anyway.  You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  get  your  bam  built  in 
twice  the  time  Farmer  Jones  got  his,  and  fortunate  again  if  you 
get  nearly  as  good  work.  I  think  you  will  find  that  your  bam 
has  cost  you  nearly  twice  what  Jones's  cost  him,  and  that  you 
have  not  got  as  good  an  article.  But  you  will  pay  the  same  tax 
on  it  that  he  does,  if  that  is  any  comfort. 

This  point  of  hired  help  is  another  and  a  very  serious  dif- 
ference between  the  Englishman  and  his  neighbour.     Someone 
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he  most  have,  as  otherwise  busiiiess  would  hardly  go  on,  but  his 
wages  must  perforce  be  paid  out  of  the  fEtst-diminishing  balance, 
as  the  ranch  has  not  begun  to  pay  yet.  Our  young  firiend  is,  of 
course,  paying  the  highest  wages  in  the  market,  and  equally,  of 
course,  is  getting  a  good  deal  less  than  the  true  value.  For  a  job 
of  a  few  days,  like  the  bam,  this  point,  though  damaging,  is  not 
vital,  but  carried  throughout  the  year,  it  is  vital  indeed,  and  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  ultimate  collapse. 

If  the  beginner  would  content  himself  with  hiring  during  the 
spring  work  and  again  through  haying  and  harvest,  the  fiinds  at 
his  disposal  would  last  longer ;  but  he  too  often  keeps  a  man  the 
year  round.  If  he  does  this,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  even 
if  he  gets  a  full  day  out  of  him,  the  man's  work  does  not  pay  for 
itself.  The  hired  man  sees  at  once  that  his  so-caUed  ^  boss '  knows 
nothing  about  his  business,  and,  not  unfrequently  in  such  cases, 
he  proceeds  to  run  the  ranch  to  suit  himself.  His  coarser  fibre 
and  excessively  plain  speaking,  together  with  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  knows  infinitely  more  about  everything  he  has  to  do  than 
the  youngster  who  is  employing  him,  soon  give  him  a  moral 
superiority,  as  he  already  has  a  physical ;  and  if  it  is  urged  against 
this  that  his  employer  must  be  a  poor  weak  creature  to  allow  such 
a  state  of  afiairs,  let  me  ask  if  an  instance  can  be  shown  where 
authority  can  be  successfully  exercised  by  ignorance  over  ex- 
perience. What  kind  of  a  captain  would  he  make  whose 
ignorance  was  patent  to  his  crew  ?  Or  what  discipline  could  a 
merchant  maintain  who  knew  less  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  his 
business  than  his  clerks?  Or,  to  come  nearer  the  matter  in 
hand,  does  old  Jones  have  to  ask  his  hands'  advice  on  nearly 
every  point  connected  with  his  business  ? 

But  the  young  owner  of  the  property  does  have  to  do  this  very 
thing,  and  if  he  takes  his  own  way  in  spite  of  advice,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  he  was  wrong. 
But  from  what  farmhand  can  be  expected  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment which  will  enable  him  to  give  his  advice  when  it  is  asked 
for,  or  to  modestly  offer  it  when  he  sees  his  employer  on  the  brink 
of  a  mistake,  and  then  retire  gracefully  into  the  second  place,  and 
stay  there  till  he  is  called  upon  again,  which  may  be  within  the 
next  ten  minutes  ?  It  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature — 
certainly  of  Western  human  nature — ^to  ask  it. 

An  honest,  hard-working  fellow  who  has  his  employer's 
interests  at  heart  can  do  a  great  deal  for  him  in  the  way  of 
teaching  him,  saving  him  from    making    foolish  trades,  and, 
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goieially  speaking,  acting  as  guide,  phiioeopher,  and  friend.  Bat 
his  services  are  too  costly.  ^  The  ranch  won't  stand  it '  is  a  by- 
woid  in  the  West,  and  it  certainly  can  stand  very  little  hired  help. 
*The  best  way  I  found  to  get  along/  said  an  old-timer  to  the 
writer  once, '  was  to  do  what  I  could  myself  and  let  the  rest  go. 
It  don't  pay  to  hire  help.' 

In  fistct,  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  considering,  that  of  a  young* 
ster  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  a  few  cows  and 
horses,  hiring  a  man  to  help  is  much  the  same  as  getting  a  job  of 
day  labour  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  giving  someone  else  a  dollar  and 
a  half  to  do  it  for  you. 

The  majority  of  the  native  ranchmen  have  their  families  to 
help  them,  and  here  they  have  another  great  advantage  over  the 
Englishman  besides  that  of  experience.  Little  boys  that  can  just 
reach  the  plough-handles  can  do  just  as  good  a  job  as  the  English- 
man, and  are  ^  costing  the  old  man  nothing  but  what  little  grub 
they  eat.'  The  greater  part  of  the  '  grub '  is  home-raised,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Englishman's  comes  from  the  store.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  helped  during  the  first  year.  He  has  had  no 
chance  to  make  any  other  provision ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not 
give  the  time — ^in  fact,  has  not  the  time  to  spare — to  make  a 
garden.  The  garden  is  ahirays  tended  by  the  women  in  the  West, 
and  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  living  for  the  family.  Nor  do 
his  chickens  do  as  weH  with  the  very  cursory  attendance  they  get 
from  him  as  they  do  for  the  thrifty  housewife  of  his  neighbour. 
If  he  undertakes  to  make  his  own  butter,  he  adds  another  and  a 
most  wearisome  ^  chore '  to  the  daily  round,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
buys  it — that  is  to  say,  a  small  sum  weekly  leaves  his  pocket  for 
his  neighbour's.  So  with  his  washing,  so  not  seldom  with  his 
baking.  All  these  things  are  money  out  of  his  pocket  and  money 
in  his  neighbour's,  and  small  though  they  may  seem,  '  the  ranch 
won't  stand  it.*  For  all  these  things  are  part  of  ranching  proper. 
It  is  made  up  of  small  economies,  and  it  wiQ  be  found  that  those 
who  have  practised  these  small  economies  most  systematically 
and  thoroughly  are  among  the  few  who  really  prosper.  Is  not  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  the  typical  economiser,  and  is  he  not 
proverbially  the  successful  farmer  ?  This  small  economising,  this 
relactanoe  to  let  go  of  a  cent  if  it  can  be  avoided,  this  grudging  of 
no  personal  trouble  rather  than  pay  anything  out,  is  seldom  a 
part  of  the  Englishman's  nature.  He  has  never  been  used  to  it, 
never  seen  it  practised,  cannot  comprehend  its  importance,  most 
likely  despises  it,  certainly  hates  it,  and,  it  may  almost  b^  said, 
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never  acquires  it.  The  need  for  it  will  be  burnt  into  him  through 
a  painful  and  costly  experience,  but  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  his 
struggles  in  this  direction  will  be  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
effortless,  unconscious,  habitual  tenacity  of  his  neighbour. 

His  expenses  in  every  direction  are  heavier  than  those  of  his 
neighbour,  and  more  than  the  ranch  will  bear.  The  repairs  which 
the  bom  and  bred  ranchman  does  for  himself  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  beyond  the  Englishman's  power  at  this  stage  of  his 
career.  He  is  for  ever  running  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where, 
quite  likely,  he  is  charged  from  a  third  to  a  half  more  than  his 
neighbours,  and  this  item  of  the  year's  expenses  is  almost  certainly 
three  times  as  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  blacksmith  is  his 
first  thought  when  a  breakage  occurs;  it  is  the  native's  last. 
When  all  the  resources  of  bolts  and  nuts  and  wire-nails  and,  above 
all,  baling-wire,  the  stand-by  of  the  Western  ranchman,  have 
been  exhausted,  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  latter  bethink 
him  of  the  blacksmith. 

Oar  young  friend  is  neighbourly  and  obliging.  His  tools  are 
borrowed  freely,  and  by  no  means  always  returned  in  as  good 
order  as  they  went  out.  While  still  *  tender,'  he  probably  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  let«  it  go.  If  repairs  are  needed,  he  gets  them 
done  when  he  next  needs  to  use  the  article  and  pays  for  them 
himself.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  malicious  in  the  neighbours' 
treatment  of  him  in  this  respect ;  he  is  known  to  be  easy-going, 
and  not  so  saving  of  his  money  as  most  of  themselves,  and  they 
probably  think  it  doesn't  matter.  They  have  an  idea,  most  of 
them,  that  he  is  only  playing  at  ranching,  and  does  not  have  to 
live  by  it ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  often  excellent  grounds  for  this 
belief.  But  all  these  things  together  make  a  great  difference  in 
a  year. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Micawber  assures  us  that  if 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  the  result  is  misery,  and  that 
happiness  can  be,  and  is,  secured  by  keeping  the  balance  the 
other  way.  Mr.  Micawber  was  well  qualified  to  advise  us  on  this 
point,  and  the  remark  is  assuredly  the  underlying  principle  of 
sound  finance.  The  late  P.  T.  Bamum,  who  viewed  the  matter 
from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  gives  the  same  advice,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, to  yoimg  men  who  are  anxious  to  know  how  to  pile  up 
a  fortune.  '  Ascertain,'  he  says,  ^  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  your 
exact  daily  income  is,  and  then  live  within  it.  In  no  other  way 
will  you  ever  get  a  start  by  your  own  exertions.'  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  his  exact  words,  but  this  is  the  substance  of  them,  and 
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soimder  advice  was  never  given.  Unfortunately,  in  the  ease  of 
the  ranchman,  the  exact  income  is  hard  to  come  at.  For  a  long 
time  there  is  no  income  at  all,  and,  however  much  one  may  take 
Mr.  Bamum's  advice  to  heart,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conform  to  it 
during  this  period.  I  said  no  income  at  all  for  a  long  time,  that 
is  while  the  crop  is  growing  and  the  beef-steers  slowly  maturing. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  value  of  the  crop  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, and  it  may  entirely  disappear  through  an  attack  of  grass- 
hoppers or  a  drought  or  a  hailstorm.  If  it  does  disappear  and 
the  income  with  it,  our  ranchman  must  still  live;  but  Mr* 
Bamum's  principle  breaks  down,  as  it  inevitably  must  in  those 
cases,  unhappily  growing  more  and  more  numerous,  where  the 
income  is  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

This  very  point  of  being  unable  with  any  accuracy  to  estimate 
the  year's  income  is,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  few  ranchmen  and  fanners  of  any  class  do  more  than 
muddle  along.  By  the  time  the  crop  is  marketed  the  store  bill 
has  consumed  it,  atid  they  start  in  again  a  year  behind.  When  a 
&ilure  of  crops  occurs  their  credit  has  already  been  discounted, 
and  the  stock  cattle  and  the  one  or  two  brood-mares  have  to  bo 
sacrificed  to  the  paramount  necessities  of  the  moment.  Here,  it 
Hiay  be  parenthetically  remarked,  is  Farmer  Jones's  opportunity, 
and  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  full  extent. 
He  will  pick  up  some  bargains  in  stock  which  will  net  him  fifty 
or  seventy-five  per  cent,  profit.  Our  friend  the  Englishman,  if 
he  has  any  spare  cash,  may  do  something  of  the  kind,  but  he  will 
most  likely  be  too  soft-hearted  to  take  advantage  of  his  neigh- 
bour's necessities  and  get  the  bottom  figures  that  Farmer  Jones 
exacts. 

The  habit  of  being  a  year  behind  is^  as  I  said,  highfy  detri- 
mentaL  It  originates,  one  supposes,  from  the  ranchman  having 
nothing  ahead  when  he  first  started.  It  began  with  his  first  year 
on  the  place,  and  he  has  never  caught  up.  This  is  no  place  for 
an. excursion  into  the  evils  of  the  credit  system,  and  I  will  merely 
Bay  on  this  head  that  one  of  the  two  ranchmen  I  have  known  who 
fimm  a  quite  small  beginning  are  now  highly  prosperous  (both 
American-bom,  let  me  say),  told  me  that  for  the  first  five  or  six 
years  of  his  ranching  life  he  found  that  the  store  bill  absorbed  the 
crop  and  that  he  never  could  get  ahead  at  all.  He  had  the  sense 
to  see  it,  and  the  courage  to  remedy  it  with  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
They  resolved  that  their  eggs  and  butter  must  and  shotdd  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  family,  and  what  these  would  not  procure 
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must  be  foregone.  This  rule  they  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  from 
that  time  on  their  growth  was  steady  and  certain.  This  is  Mr. 
Bamom's  principle  applied  to  ranching,  and  in  their  case  it 
certainly  answered  admirably.  But,  after  all,  it  was  only  one  of 
many  reasons  why  they  were  successful. 

But  to  return  to  our  Englishman.  He,  one  would  suppose,  is 
better  off  than  the  majority  of  his  neighbours  with  no  cash  in 
hand.  He  still  has  a  little  balance  in  the  bank,  and  he  can  for 
the  present  pay  for  what  he  gets,  and  his  hand's  wages.  Soon, 
however,  this  gives  out.  He  is  how  down  to  the  merits  of  the 
ranch ;  he  sees  how  very  much  too  fast  he  has  been  going,  and 
casts  about  for  expedients.  He  has  to  let  his  hand  go,  and  he 
realises  his  own  inefficiency  now  as  he  has  never  done  yet.  Most 
likely  he  sells  off  some  of  his  stock  for  what  it  will  fetch  and  makes 
shift  this  way  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  comes  the  mortgage,  and 
with  it  his  doom,  unless  his  friends  in  the  old  country  come  to  the 
rescue. 

If  they  only  half  help  him,  if  the  mortgage  is  still  hanging 
over  him,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  him.  He  may,  if  he  is 
energetic  and  has  profited  by  his  errors,  scrape  along  for  years 
with  some  help  at  this  point.  This  is  what  numbers  of  English 
ranchmen,  nay,  native  ranchmen  too,  are  doing  to-day,  getting  a 
bare  living  and  seeing  everything  that  they  can  rake  and  scrape 
over  and  above  their  living  going  for  interest  and  taxes.  But  this 
way  of  doing  can  hardly  be  called  success.  Others  give  up  here 
and  decide  that  ranching  is  not  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  others 
again  have  not  the  means  to  make  a  second  start,  and  either  go 
back  sadder  and  wiser,  or  drift  off  into  other  employments,  if  they 
can  find  them.  As  was  said  earlier  in  the  article,  almost  every 
educated  Englishman  you  meet  in  the  West  has  been  on  a  ranch 
sonie  time  or  other.  And  to  others  again  is  extended  a  helping 
hand  strong  enough  to  lift  them,  for  the  time,  entirely  out  of  the 
mire  and  start  them  over  again. 

If  our  young  friend  belongs  to  this  last  division,  he  is  most 
likely  recommended  to  come  home  and  talk  things  over.  He  goes 
back,  something  thinner,  perhaps,  than  when  he  first  left  home, 
but  bronzed  and  more  manly  looking.  There  is  no  opening  for 
him  in  the  old  country;  he  has  seen  where  he  went  wrong  the  first 
time,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  for  him  to  try  again.  The 
chances  out  there  seem  to  be  better  after  all  than  the  nothing 
here.  Ways  and  means  are  discussed  and  finally  arranged,  and 
he  starts  b^ck  again,  less  confident,  but^  full  of  hope.    Perhaps  he 
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is  bnnging  a  wife  with  him  to  soften  the  rigoar  of  his  exile.  This 
brings  us  to  a  very  important  factor  in  the  career  of  the  English 
ranchman,  with  which  we  shall  hope  to  deal  in  another  article. 

Now  smdy,  if  ever,  he  ought  to  get  along  all  right.  He  has 
got  over  his  first  flounderings.  He  has  had  a  chance  to  redeem 
himself.  He  has  gained  experience  of  the  kind  that  sticks.  He 
knows  better  how  to  do  things,  is  a  better  judge  of  values,  is  used 
bj  this  time  to  the  people.  He  is  on  his  legs  again,  free  from 
debt,  and  with  some  money  in  hand.  Now  surely,  if  he  is  the 
honest,  willing  fellow  you  claim  he  is,  he  will  go  along  and 
succeed. 

And  yet  he  does  not;  that  is,  an  enormous  percentage  of  such 
men  do  not.  They  will  last  longer  this  time,  may  perhaps  last  a 
lifelime,  but  few,  very  few,  will  lift  themselves  above  the  point 
where  they  live  from  day  to  day,  as  it  were,  to  a  point  where  the 
income  exceeds  in  any  degree  the  actual  necessities,  where  there 
will  be  anything  to  put  by. 

'  Patria  quis  exsul  se  quoque  fugit? '  The  same  causes  that 
urged  biTTi  with  such  rapid  strides  down  the  hill  are  still  in  opera- 
tion«  Though  modified,  they  are  not  entirely  removed,  and  though 
they  may  be  slower  to  take  efiect,  their  effect  is  there,  subtle  and 
insidious,  though  not  so  apparent.  He  has  his  fsiults  so  &r  in 
check  that  they  may  no  longer  drive  him  headlong  to  ruin,  but 
between  ruin  and  success  lies  the  wide  channel  of  mediocrity,  and 
it  is  there  that  most  of  those  who  do  not  succumb  again  will  be 
found. 

There  is  one  cause  which  has  been  and  remains  prejudicial  to 
him  throughout  his  career,  and  that  is  his  nationality.  It  makes 
tittle  difference  in  this  regard  whether  he  has  naturaUsed  himself 
or  not,  though  it  does  make  some.  But  there  is,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  blinking  it,  a  strong  feeUng  in  the  West  against  English- 
men, and  when  they  say  EngUshmen  nine  times  out  of  every  ten, 
they  mean  EngUshmen  of  the  class  we  are  considering. 

This  old-time  prejudice,  handed  down,  one  supposes,  from 
fiftther  to  son,  renewed  by  the  Civil  War,  fostered  by  the  news- 
papers of  to-day,  is  to  be  found  in  full  force  and  vigour  among  the 
partially  educated  classes  this  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  There 
is  a  priTnafacie  case  against  every  Englishman,  and  the  onus  is 
on  him  to  disprove  it.  Undeniably  as  usual,  we  have  ourselves 
to  thank  for  it  in  great  measure.  Apart  firom  the  original 
prejudice  I  have  spoken  of,  the  dislike  of  the  native  has  been 
increased  by  the  foolish  behaviopr  of  too  many  Englishmen  them- 
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selves.  They  have  too  often,  as  is  matter  of  common  complamfc 
eveiywhere  against  us,  disregarded  their  neighbours'  prejudices 
and  offended  their  taste.  The  silly  things  that  young  Englishmen 
do  are  not  looked  on  with  an  indulgent  eye,  but  excite  an  angry 
contempt  greater  than  the  circumstances  call  for.  The  natives 
see  such  foolish  things  done  by  Englishmen,  that  they  conclude 
all  Englishmen  are  fools.  They  are  on  the  watch  to  fiercely  resent 
the  slightest  indication  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  English* 
man,  and  are  apt  to  take  offence  where  giving  it  was  never 
dreamed  of.  The  knee-breeches  and  blucher  boots  and  the  English 
saddle  he  nearly  always  brings  with  him,  and  invariably  discards 
before  long,  seem  to  act  on  them  as  a  red  rag  does  on  a  bull. 
The  spendthrifts  and  scapegraces  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  create  a  very  unfEivourable  impression.  When  a  man  is 
drinking  he  is  apt  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  a  foolish  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  he  is  in, 
may  cause  an  explosion  of  wrath  which  shows  the  depth  of  the 
smouldering  feeling.  An  Eastern  American  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Englishman  going  through  his  money  and,  generally  speaking, 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  does  not  excite  the  same  bitterness. 

They  dislike  Englishmen  in  the  abstract.  It  would  seem  to 
be  almost  a  religion  with  them.  The  English  labourer  or  mechanic, 
however,  is  so  much  more  one  of  themselves  that  he  calls  for  little 
remark,  and  the  feeling  of  dislike  is  not  actively  aroused.  But 
let  there  come  into  the  neighbourhood  an  ^  English  outfit '  such 
as  I  have  been  describing,  and  let  the  follies  and  ^  crazy  breaks ' 
begin,  and  the  latent  feeling  springs  into  life.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily manifested  outwardly  in  everyday  life  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, though  some  of  the  younger  men  may  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  quarrel  if  the  Englishman  wishes  to  take  it  up; 
but  it  is  there,  and  he  has  to  live  it  down.  He  will  do  this  sooner 
or  later  in  his  own  circle,  according  as  he  is  adaptable  or  not,  but 
as  soon  as  he  goes  outside  his  circle  he  meets  with  it  again. 

This  undercurrent  of  hostility  is  a  factor  in  the  Englishman's 
want  of  success  more  or  less  potential  in  proportion  as  he  has. 
made  himself  disagreeable  or  pleasant.  In  the  cattle  business  on 
the  prairies  it  was  a  great  drawback,  and  no  doubt  was  the  direct 
and  primary  cause  of  many  failures.  In  ranching  there  are 
numberless  ways  in  which  the  good  will  of  one's  neighbours  can 
help  materially,  or  their  bad  will  injure,  notably  in  the  case  of 
stray  stock,  where  «  neighbour  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  a 
good  turn  <nr  to  refrain.    He  may  save  a  man  days  of  riding  by 
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bringing  home  with  him  some  stray  animal  which  he  knows  \/6  be 
his  neighbour's  along  with  his  own  ^  bmich.'  And  he  will  do  it 
if  he  likes  yon,  and  if  he  does  not  he  will  not  put  himself  out. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  given,  did  space  allow.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  sooner  the  Englishman  divests  himself  of  hia. 
insularities,  the  sooner  his  neighbours  will  take  to  him,  and  he  had 
better  do  it  if  he  wants  to  get  along. 

What,  then,  to  sum  up,  are  our  Englishman's  chances  in  his. 
second  essay  ?  Will  he  become  prosperous  this  time,  or  will  he 
just  live,  or  will  he  &il  entirely  ? 

It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  man  himself.  This,  I  suppose, 
is  '  the  personal  equation '  the  political  economists  talk  about.  To 
raise  himself  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  daily  toilers  requires,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  capacity  for  incessant,  not  intermittent,  work,  and  the 
closest  economy  of  time  and  money.  If  he  will  scale  down  his 
expenditure  to  the  lowest  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  resolutely  turn 
from  all  forms  of  amusement,  not  merely  refusing  to  look  on  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  but  shunning  innocent  amusements  with 
equal  horror,  as  leading  to  expense  and  a  sacrifice  of  time  still 
more  precious ;  if  he  will  take  no  holiday,  but  fill  in  the  time, 
when  nothing  is  immediately  urgent,  with  work  on  his  fences  and 
irrigating  ditches,  clearing  up  land,  or  ^  grubbing '  willows,  or  it 
matters  not  what  of  the  hundred  jobs:there  always  are  on  a  ranch 
which  every  ranchman  tells  himself  he  will  do  some  time,  work 
from  which  there  is  no  immediate  return,  but  which  will  pay  by- 
and-by ;  if  he  will  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  take  his  rest  in 
the  evening  thumping  a  chum,  and  spend  his  Sundays  washing 
and  mending  his  clothes ;  if  he  will  do  this  for  several  years,  and, 
above  all,  if  he  has  been  in  the  right  place  and  has  not  been 
bestowing  his  time  and  labour  on  a  piece  of  land  which  will 
repay  no  pains,  as  too  frequently  has  been  the  case ;  and  if,  once 
more,  he  has  thoroughly  assimilated  the  principle  of  'your 
extremity  my  opportunity,'  he  will  probably  find  himself  on  the 
road  to  success.  But  to  follow  this  regime  for  a  term  of  yeanr 
implies  an  iron  resolution  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  very  remarkable  qualities,  and  which  would,  in 
almost  any  other  field  of  energy,  have  gained  for  their  possessor  a 
fortune,  instead  of,  at  best,  a  competence. 

Such  a  path  is  too  straight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
nmclimen,  native  or  English,  follow  it  very  long.  Needless  to 
s&y,  the  man  trained  to  labour  is  more  apt  to  do  so  than  the 
English  gentleman.    The  return  the  ranch  will  yield  with  a  good 
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deal  less  than  this  amount  of  work  will  just  suffice  for  a  living,  nor 
will  it  yield  this  much  without  its  owner  finding  his  time  very  fiilly 
occupied.  But  this  is  all  it  will  do,  and  it  is  all  he  need  expect, 
unless  he  knows  himself  capable  of  the  continuous  effort  indicated 
above,  and  he  cannot  know  it  until  he  has  tried  it. 

To  this  bare  living  the  majority  of  ranchmen  resign  them- 
selves, and  happy  are  they  if,  during  the  past  ten  years,  they 
have  had  a  living  and  have  their  property  clear  to-day.  In  fact, 
so  scarce  are  such  men  that  they  may  be  counted  am<mg  the 
number  of  the  successful.  What  wonder  that  the  many  fiunt  by 
the  way,  or  that  after  a  while  they  ask  themselves  if  there  is  not 
some  easier  and  more  profitable  road  to  travel?  The  question 
'  Is  it  worth  while  ? '  must  arise  in  their  minds.  For  even  sup- 
posing the  odds  are  not  so  overwhelming  as  I  represent,  they  are 
still  heavy,  and  the  life  is  at  best  bard,  dxaary  and  monotonous. 
If  it  were  each  of  these  and  paying  withal,  the  question  ^  Is  it 
worth  while  ? '  could  only  be  answered  by  a  hearty  affirmative  in 
these  days  of  cutthroat  competition.  My  reply  to  any  young 
fellow  who  should  ask  if  it  would  be  wise  to  go  and  try  it. would 
then  be :  '  Yes,  go  by  all  means.  You  can't  live  a  healthier  life. 
You  can  do  very  well  without  comfort  for  a  little  while ;  you  will 
learn  to  be  useful  in  a  hundred  ways.  Go  and  tough  it  out  there 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  come  back  and  enjoy  yourself.'  If  this 
was  a  reasonable  hope,  then  truly  the  youngster  who  crosses  the 
water  with  high  hopes  would  be  doing  well  for  himself,  but  alas ! 
how  different  is  the  reality !  He  gives  up  at  one  blow  almost 
everything  our  latter-day  civilisation  has  invented  for  the  ease 
and  charm  of  life,  and  reverts  to  the  crudest  form  of  barbaric 
simplicity.  He  lives  without  a  tithe  of  the  comforts  of  his 
American  neighbours,  who,  never  having  known  or  expected 
anything  better,  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  of  his  exile  he  is  buoyed  by  the  hope  that  it  is  but 
temporary — that  in  four  years,  say,  he  will  go  back  and  pay  a  visit, 
and  in  five  more  return,  if  not  for  good,  at  least  prosperous,  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  and  with  a  thriving  business 
to  go  back  to.  Soon  he  recognises  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  longer 
job  than  he  thought  for,  and  by  degrees  it  dawns  on  him  that 
here  is  his  life's  employment,  unless  fortune  favours  him  in  some 
other  way.  This  does  not  come  as  a  shock,  for  the  awakening 
has  been  gradual ;  but  whether  his  choice  was  a  wise  one  or  not 
is  a  reflection  which  cannot  but  cross  his  mind  in  the  silent 
watpb^  of  the  night,  in  the  long  and  lonely  rides  after  stock,  in 
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the  weariBome  journey  back  from  town  in  the  waggon.  As  years 
loU  on,  he  feels  his  youth  slipping  away  from,  him,  and  with  it  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  he  asks  himself:  For  what  have  I 
gone  through  all  this  ? — for  the  barest  of  bare  livings.  There 
should  be  some  comfort  for  him  in  the  thought  that,  after  all,  if 
he  had  taken  the  bank-H^Wkship,  or  the  stool  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
or  the  ushership  in  a  private  school,  which  is  all  the  old  country 
had  to  offer  to  his  modest  merits,  he  would  have  eaten  his  heart 
out  as  time  went  on  and  he  was  still  stationary.  At  all  events, 
he  will  be  wise  to  remember  he  has  made  a  strike  for  liberty  and 
independence,  and  if  he  has  failed,  he  has  done  so  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

There  is  a  machine  sometimes  used  in  ^  placer '  mining  on  a 
small  scale  which  is  on  the  principle  of  a  sieve.  It  is  a  box  with 
either  three  or  four  false  bottoms,  all  but  the  last  one  [aeroed 
with  holes,  the  size  of  which  diminishes  as  the  floors  descend. 
Sometimes  the  floors  are  made  of  slate  placed  at  diminishing 
distances.  Into  this  box  the  *  dirt '  is  shovelled,  water  is  poured 
on  the  mass,  and  the  box  set  in  motion.  On  the  first  floor  are 
caught  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  on  the  second  the  smaller  stuff,  on 
the  third  the  smaller  still.  To  the  bottom  floor,  which  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  Brussels  carpet,  the  precious  metal  has  gravitated 
and  is  there  retained. 

If  we  stretch  our  imagination  a  little,  and  suppose  the  English- 
men who  come  over  and  essay  ranching  put  through  a  similar 
machine,  the  result  would  be  strictly  analogous.  On  the  first 
floor  we  should  find  the  spendthrift  and  the  lazy ;  on  the  second, 
the  half-lazy,  the  workers  by  fits  and  starts,  those  whose  judg- 
ment is  poor ;  on  the  third,  those  who,  though  industrious,  are 
still  careless,  who  have  not  adjusted  their  expenditure  to  their 
income,  and  those  whom  bad  luck  has  overtaken,  it  may  be, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  are  down  on  the  carpet  now. 
Those  who  are  on  it  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire 
number  as  the  gold  to  a  ton  of  ordinary  placer  dirt,  and  they  will 
have  a  corresponding  value. 
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The  Master  of  Balliol. 

*  T  SOMETIMES  think,'  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  once  said, 
X  '  that  the  only  chance  of  a  biography  containing  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  any  man  is  when  he  writes  it  himself.  He  knows  his 
own  character,  and  can  with  propriety  depreciate  himself.  Bat  his 
friends  are  always  softening  and  improving  him ;  they  are  afraid 
of  telling  his  faults  lest  the  public  should  exaggerate  them.^ 
^  You,'  he  added  later,  addressing  a  man  who  had  written  his  own 
life,  *  you  have  not  quite  done  yourself  justice ;  but  the  public 
will  correct  that.' 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Master's  view.  Provided 
that  the  writer  of  an  autobiography  desires  to  make  his  picture 
veracious,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  enjoys  special  &cilities  for 
success ;  while,  if  self-depreciation  be  his  object — a  curious  and 
significant  one,  by  the  way,  to  take  for  granted — it  is  also  true 
that  there  are  convincing  touches  about  a  man's  self-accusations 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  Montesquieu's  case, 
we  are  all  the  more  persuaded  that  shyness  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
^  the  scourge  of  his  life,'  because  of  the  haste  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  modify  the  statement  by 
citing  the  occasions  upon  which,  in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  he  had 
displayed,  to  a  conspicuous  degree,  the  gifts  of  readiness  and  grace! 
A  man  can,  so  to  speak,  trust  his  character  in  his  own  hands,  and 
a  certain  indomitable  faith  in  himself  gives  him  courage  to  be 
true.  If  he  is  not  infallible,  at  least  he  comes  nearer  to  it  than 
can  be  possible  to  any  other  authority. 

And,  such  being  the  case,  and  realising,  as  Professor  Jowett  did, 
the  necessary  inadequacy  of  any  second-hand  account  of  such 
matters,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  did  himself  and  posterity  an 
injustice  in  leaving  that  undone  which  could  be  accomplished  in 
its  fulness  by  himself  alone. 

There  were  so  many  Jowetts !    That  is  what,  looking  back, 
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stzikes  one  fi»t  of  all.  There  was  the  Jewett,  finr  insUace,  who 
was  the  pioneer  of  a  religious  movement ;  there  was  Jowett, 
philoaojdier,  teacher,  scholar ;  there  was  Jowett,  the  cordial  and 
skilfbl  host,  entertaining  at  his  honse,  year  by  year,  the  men  and 
women  of  most  note  in  contemporary  England ;  there  was  the 
Jowett  of  legendary  &me — the  Jowett  who,  by  some  capnce  of  the 
public,  has  been  x>opularised  in  the  general  mind  as  the  true 
Master  of  Balliol — a  Jowett  unsympathetic  and  cold,  deliberately 
causing  discomfort  to  shy  undergraduates,  habitually  embatrass- 
ing  his  guests  with  intentional  silences,  dealing  in  sharp  speeches, 
of  which  the  unkindliness  dominated  the  wit — the  Jowett,  in  foct, 
of  the  innumerable  anecdotes  which  have  gathered  round  his 
name,  and  of  which  the  portrait,  so  often  and  so  persistently  pre- 
sented, does  not  strike  his  friends  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature — since  a  caricature  should  be,  at  the  least,  an  easily 
reo(^nisable  exaggemtion  of  truth — ^as  in  that  of  a  Jowett-mytb, 
with  regard  to  which  they  hesitate  between  laughter  and  anger. 
And  besides  all  these  Jowetts,  each  in  his  measure  familiar  to  the 
general  public,  there  was  another  Jowett  less  well  known — the 
Jowett  with  which  this  paper  is  iEtlone  concerned — the  Jowett  of 
his  friends,  the  kindly,  intimate,  and  affectionate  companion ;  the 
shrewd  yet  indulgent  observer,  ready  at  all  times  to  impart  to 
those  of  less  experience  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  human 
life,  the  steadfast,  just,  and  wide-minded  counsellor. 

It  is  in  this  last  character  of  all — as  the  wise  and  unprejudiced 
counsellor — that  he  perhaps  remains  as  most  truly  himself  in  the 
memory  of  many,  especially  of  such  as  belonged  to  a  younger 
generation.  A  guide  by  habit  and  nature  and  profession,  it  was 
then  that  the  functions  of  friend  and  philosopher  and  teacher 
found  themselves  most  intimately  associated  and  allied,  and  the 
desire,  almost  amounting  to  anxiety,  that  such  as  were  beginning 
life  should  not  throw  away  their  chances  of  making  the  best  of  it, 
was  a  distinct  and  marked  feature  in  his  intercourse  with  them. 
One  could  almost  have  imagined  that  he  felt  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  even  with  regard  to  those  as  to  whom  he 
might  fairly  have  disclaimed  it.  A  wasted  life,  or  the  chance  of  a 
wasted  life,  seemed  to  come  home  to  him  as  a  personal  loss.  He 
would  have  liked,  at  least,  to  secure  to  everyone  a  fair  start,  and, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  it  was  his  custom  to  leave  no  means  untried 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  mce. 

*  I  always  wonder,'  he  once  wrote,  ^  why  there  is  so  little 
communication  of  experience  in  the  world.    Why  should  not  a 
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young  tttab  be  put  in  possession  from  the  first  of  many  things  which 
he  slowly  and  painfully  acquires  ? '  adding,  with  a  touch  of  personal 
reminiscence,  ^  I  know  the  world  now  to  some  extent,  but  I  often 
wonder  to  think  how  utterly  ignorant  of  it  I  was  when  I  began  life.' 

No  doubt  he  had  learnt  to  know  the  world— none  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  could  question  it.  And  yet,  is  there  not  a 
relic  of  the  past  ignorance  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  communication  of  second-hand  experience?  That 
helplessness,  however,  which  most  people  have  had  to  confess  in 
the  matter  of  utilising  for  other  than  selfish  purposes  the  lessons 
that  life  has  taught  them  the  Master  never  acknowledged. 
Industriously  and  persistently  he  strove  to  impart  that  acquired 
lore.  Everywhere,  as  one  looks  hack  through  the  years  and  turns 
over  the  memorials  of  long  intercourse,  everywhere  one  is  met 
by  touches  which  testify  to  the  attempt,  apparent  alike  in  the 
brief  notes  of  a  busy  man  at  work  and  in  the  long  talks 
of  a  busy  man  at  leisure — touches  almost  too  slight  for  quota- 
tion,  yet  often  contained  in  sentences  which  recorded  them- 
selves in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  with 
the  sharpness  of  delicate  aphorism  and  the  clearness  of  well- 
weighed  and  intentional  counsel — counsel  well  calculated,  if  not 
to  dispel  enthusiasms,  at  least  to  enforce  realities.  Nevertheless, 
enemy  of  illusions  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  there  were  lessons  which 
one  felt  he  did  not  desire  should  be  too  early  learnt.  A  conversa- 
tion recurs  to  the  memory  when  he  asked  the  question — ^he  was 
fond  of  such  questioning — whether  his  companion  felt  a  certainty 
in  the  sure  continuance  of  any  friendship  soever  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  sense  of  regret  upon  his  part,  rather  silent 
than  expressed,  at  the  confession,  endorsed  though  it  was  by  his 
own  judgment,  that  in  such  matters  hope  takes  precedence  of 
assurance.  And  there  followed  advice  as  to  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  a  failing  friendship — advice  both  characteristic  and 
wise — it  was  to  be  let  go,  but  to  be  let  go  gently,  without  harshness 
or  unkindness.  In  his  own  case,  fortunate  as  he  had  no  doubt 
been  with  regard  to  such  ties,  it  had  been  inevitable  that  the  line 
of  thought  with  which  he  had  been  so  prominently  associated 
should  have  estranged  him  from  some  of  those  who  had  been  his 
earlier  friends,  and  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  conversation, 
fresh  in  the  memory  after  the  lapse  of  years,  was  that  the  advice 
he  gave  represented  the  line  of  conduct  he  himself  had  pursued. 

If  he  invited  confidence,  he  was  ready  to  give  it.  If  he  some- 
times invited  it  in  vain,  it  was  perhaps  due  to  a  certain  timidity 
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which  he  nndoubiedly  inspired,  and  which  was  possibly  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  corresponding  quality  in  himself. 

'What  a  curious  thing  shyness  is/  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
'  having  such  hidden  sympathies  and  antipathies,  never  knowing 
what  to  say,  and  yet  sometimes  pouring  out  its  feeUngs  like  a 
flood — ^what  acute  pain  it  causes  to  the  sufiferer !  leading  to  all  sorts 
of  misunderstandings  ....  You/ he  continues, 'know  what  it  is, 
oa  /  also  dOj  though  the  recollection  of  it  grows  less  vivid  as  time 
goes  on.' 

The  italics  are  our  own  ;  but  what  a  curious  light  the  little 
confession  throws  upon  some  of  those  anecdotes,  appertaining 
to  what  we  have  called  the  Oxford  myth,  and  which  are  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  tolerant 
appreciation,  and  the  indulgent  kindness  which  were  felt  by  those 
who  knew  him  to  be  the  special  fruit  of  that  acquaintanceship 
with  life  which  he  would  so  willingly  have  handed  on,  had  it  been 
possible,  to  younger  men  ! 

The  breadth  of  his  sympathy  was  very  characteristic  of  it.  It 
is  indeed  an  essential,  though  not  an  altogether  common,  element 
in  anything  worthy  of  the  name  that  it  should  not  be  bounded 
by  personal  tastes ;  and  in  the  Master's  case  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  bring  his  advice  and  influence  to  bear  even  upon  such 
subjects  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  his  interests.  That  the  subject  should  be  of  interest  to 
someone  was  indeed  necessary  ;  and  if  a  topic  were  introduced  as 
mere  subject-matter  for  conversation,  he  was  apt  to  see  through 
the  device,  and,  ignoring  by  silence  the  common  convention  by 
which  conversationalists  tacitly  agree  to  discuss  what  is  of  interest 
to  neither,  to  decline  to  countenance  the  artifice.  But  once  let 
the  subject  be  of  real  importance  to  his  friends,  and,  no  matter 
of  what  nature  it  might  be,  his  sympathy  was  always  at  their 
service.  Nor  did  he  grudge  trouble  or  pains  in  making  it  of  prac- 
tical use.  As  a  reader  and  critic  of  fiction,  for  instance,  he  would 
probably  appear  to  many  in  a  new  light,  yet  a  long  and  careful 
letter,  sent,  unsolicited,  to  the  writer  of  a  romance,  presents  him 
in  this  character,  blending  as  it  does  praise  and  blame,  encourage- 
ment  and  warning  and  advice,-all  with  the  care  and  deliberation 
of  a  man  who  feels  himself,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  production 
of  fiction,  a  responsible  counsellor. 

'  I  had  no  inclination  to  lay  the  book  down,  which  is  a  good 
test  of  a  tale  of  romance,'  he  goes  on,  after  bestowing  his  generous 
meed  of  encouragement,  well  weighed.     'Now,  shall  I  make  some 
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adverse  criticisms?  They  will  seem  very  harsh  and  mifeeling, 
but  you  must  remember  that  they  are  only  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  person.  ...  A  reader  of  fiction  does  not  want 
to  be  puzzled,  but  amused,  and  perhaps  a  little  inspired.  ,  .  . 
I  seek  for  something  natural,  and  if  I  am  to  have  the  supernatural, 
I  want  it  to  be  consistent,  and  to  create  for  me  a  world  that 
I  can  imagine.  .  .  .  The  style  is  very  finished  and  poetical,  but 
also  conveys  the  impression  that  it  is  too  finished,  like  some  of 
Mr.  Pater's  books.  The  good  writer  should  not  be  found  out  to 
be  a  good  writer,  because  he  should  fill  the  reader  with  his  subject 
and  not  with  his  style.'  And  the  '  harsh  and  unfeeling '  criticisms 
close,  after  the  patient  discussion  of  matter,  method,  and  manner, 
with  the  explanation  that  they  have  been  made  ^  partly  out  of 
affection  for  you,  and  partly  from  a  censorious  nature  in  myself,' 
and  with  clear  and  practical  advice  as  to  future  work. 

Of  the  depth  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy  it  is  more 
difficult  to  give  any  account  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
realisation  of  it  home  to  those  who  had  not  known  him  in  the 
intimate  light  of  what  may  be  termed  a  home  friend.  There  are 
relationships  which  belong  to  the  unquotable  part  of  a  man's  life  ; 
to  *  paint  an  echo '  were  surely  as  easy  a  task  as,  in  another  art,  to 
portray  an  affection.  Records  of  the  kind,  with  their  breach  of  the 
instinctive  reserve  which  should  constitute  the  dignity  of  affec- 
tion, are  apt  to  read,  like  the  tombstone  epitaphs  on  lost  felicities, 
more  like  an  act  of  sacrilege  than  a  tribute  of  homage.  A  friend- 
ship— to  give  affection  its  wedded  name — should,  to  quote  once 
more  Jowett's  own  words,  be  its  own  biographer.  And  yet  no 
sketch,  however  slight,  would  be  complete  which  did  not  include 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  constancy  in  the  matter  of  these  ties. 

Such  constancy  is  a  virtue  more  rare  than  one  altogether  likes 
to  admit,  and  to  read  the  correspondence  even  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  good  reputation  in  the  matter,  is  to  recognise  the 
instability  of  human  nature  with  regard  to  bonds  uncemented  by 
blood,  and  to  be  a  reluctant  witness  of  unconscious  self-betrayal 
as  one  friend  recedes  into  the  background  to  be  replaced  by 
another,  till  the  occasional  note  which  is  the  substitute  for  the 
old  intimate  outpourings,  comes  only  as  an  unwelcome  reminder 
that  the  separation  had  not  been  due,  as  one  could  almost  have 
hoped,  to  the  *  darker  grace  of  death,'  but  to  the  sadder  alienation 
restdting  firom  time  and  life  and  circumstance.  In  Jowett's  life, 
however,  friendship  was  permitted  to  suffer  no  loss  by  the  lapsd 
of  years,  nor  did  he  allow  those  observances  which  are  the  outward 
sign  of  the  inward  grace  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
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The  regularity  and  punctuality  with  which  his  visits  were 
paid  lent  to  them,  indeed,  something  of  the  pleasant  and  grateful 
character  of  a  traditional  custom. 

'  I  shall  hope  to  come  and  see  you/  he  writes  in  a  note  which 
has  escaped  destruction,  ^  (if  you  are  not  tired  of  me),  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  ...  It  must  be  about  twenty-eight  years 
since  we  met.'  ^  The  day  of  the  year  is  coming  round  on  which  I 
hope  to  visit  you' — the  sentence  repeats  itself  as,  spring  by 
spring,  the  *  Thursday '  approaches  when,  *  according  to  custom,' 
he  would  visit  the  home  of  the  friend  of  that  large  fraction  of  a 
lifetime.  Of  the  visits  then  paid  the  recollection  remains,  as 
such  things  do,  now  clear,  as  some  salient  point  stands  out,  now 
misted  by  the  years  which  lie  between,  but  always  marked  by 
the  same  character  of  cheerful  content,  of  open  satisfaction  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  of  ready  sympathy  and  interest  in 
whatever  might  be  going  on  around.  No  guest  was  ever  so 
easily  pleased,  just  as  none  was  more  ready  to  exert  himself  to 
please.  Of  the  conversations  which  filled  up  those  days,  conver- 
sations sometimes  carried  on  over  the  fire  late  into  the  night  (for 
on  such  occasions  he  was  fond  of  lengthening  the  evenings  out), 
conversations  when,  as  often  happened,  he  was  the  only  guest, 
or  others  when  more  were  present— of  all  these  much  has,  of 
course,  been  effaced  by  the  inevitable  action  of  years,  whilst 
here  and  there  a  characteristic  expression,  or  a  descriptive  touch, 
has  stamped  itself  upon  the  memory,  and  shines  like  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  crystal  through  the  dust-heap  of  time ;  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  saying  that  'commonplace  people  are  the  real 
originals/  or  the  description — given,  be  it  remembered,  by  a 
friend,  none  warmer — of  Lord  Tennyson  going  to  his  room  after 
dinner  and  talking  *  in  a  violent  manner  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Boui.' 

Here  and  there,  too,  roughly  jotted  down  at  the  time,  some 
few  notes  record  the  drift  and  variety  of  the  topics  touched,  a 
record  bald  and  inconsequent,  as  such  registers  must  necessarily 
be,  yet  sufficient  to  recall  the  pleasant  lingering  breakfasts  or 
dinners,  with  their  widely  ranging  talk.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
light  ux>on  an  evening  when  it  is  plain  that  the  subjects  discussed 
were  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  Master's  fellow-guest,  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  eminence. 

'They  talked/  so  the  notes  run,  'about  various  divines, 
especially  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     He  and  Newman 
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had  lived  for  years  close  to  one  another  in  Dublin,  and,  though 
they  were  old  firiends,  had  never  met.  When  somebody  said  to 
Whately  that  ultra-Protestants  followed  their  consciences,  he 
answered,  ^*  Yes,  as  a  man  in  a  gig  follows  his  horse,  by  driving  it 
before  him/'  Mr.  Jowett  says  that  Fusey  influenced  by  force  of 
character ;  he  was  not  at  all  critical  or  intellectually  deep.  When 
Newman,  after  he  was  Cardinal,  went  to  see  him  at  Oxford,  he 
was  so  deaf  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  and,  consequently,  was 
obliged  to  talk  all  the  time.  The  Master  thinks  sermons  only 
less  ephemeral  than  novels.  Those  of  some  time  back,  as 
Chalmers',  are  intolerable  now  from  their  rhetoric  and  bad  taste. 
Mrs.  Julius  Hare  told  her  husband  that  he  must  write  Sterling's 
life,  or  Carlyle  would  do  it,  and  in  such  an  unchristian  spirit.  It  was 
really  Hare's  life  that  partly,  at  least,  made  Carlyle  write  his  own.' 

Here,  too,  is  the  Professor  at  the  breakfast  table. 

'At  breakfast  Tennyson  was  discussed,  Mr.  Jowett  denying 
that  what  had  been  said  of  Wordsworth,  that  '^  within  the  great 
man  there  was  a  little  man,"  was  true  also  of  him,  though  he  had 
little  things  in  him.  The  want  of  humour,  original  or  apprecia- 
tive, was  talked  of.  Mr.  Jowett  says  Gladstone  can  make  a  few 
jokes  of  his  own,  but  cannot  see  other  people's.  Goulbum,  he 
says,  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who  has  humour  of  a  kind, 
but  fails  to  see  the  humour  of  aituationa.  In  preaching 
once  at  Rugby  chapel  he  said,  speaking  of  evil  existing  every- 
where, that  ''  even  in  the  ark  there  was  a  Ham,"  then,  seeing 
that  the  boys  had  caught  the  joke,  he  added  ^'  that,  of  course,  he 
meant  the  patriarch."  Talking  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  said  that  he 
was  too  powerful,  too  strong  a  man  for  his  position — he  stamped 
upon  the  boys  and  crushed  them.  He  was  the  reverse  of  sympa- 
thetic. If  you  were  in  great  trouble  he  would,  perhaps,  help  you 
more  than  anyone  else ;  but  if,  as  someone  suggested,  you  were 
a  little  happy,  he  would  have  no  sympathy  to  spare.  Arnold  had 
said  himself  that  he  could  never  see  a  group  of  boys  round  the 
fire  without  seeing  the  devil  among  them.  .  •  .  Speaking  about 
gbod  talkers,  the  Master  said  a  really  good  talker  must  talk  from 
a  chara4:ter.  •  •  •  He  told  a  story  of  a  man  who,  on  hearing  that 
he  had  a  mortal  complaint,  only  exclaimed,  ^^  I  was  always  lucky. 
I  insured  my  life  last  week." ' 

It  wotdd  have  been  difl&cult  to  find  a  subject  upon  which  he 
was  not  more  or  less  at  home.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that 
the  works  of  Monro,  the  author  of  the  Allegories  which  delighted 
and  terrorised  the  children  of  an  earlier  generation  with  their 
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tdctureflque  charm  and  atmosphere  of  religious  melodrama,  are 
among  the  books  which  only  survive  as  schoolroom  relics.  Yet, 
forgotten  as  they  are,  and  at  best  belonging  to  a  type  of  literature 
most  unlikely  to  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  we  find  him  discussing  the  subject  in  no  unsympathetic 
spirit.  ^  He  told  us  a  good  deal  about  Monro,  whom  he  knew. 
He  says  he  had  a  touch  of  genius,  felt  very  intensely,  but  was 
not  strong.  He  looked  like  an  enthusiast.  .  •  .  Talking  of  the 
Irvingite  Church,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  a  congregation  like 
the  one  which  belonged  to  it.  It  was  so  undecided.  The  people, 
by  their  &ces  and  otherwise,  gave  the  impression  not  so  much  of 
earnest  worship  as  of  waiting  for  someone — ^waiting  for  the 
Lord.  .  .  •  He  thinks  that  democracy,  by  giving  political  equality 
makes  social  inequalities  more  marked.  The  difficulty  of  mixing 
classes  is  only  imfelt  by  someone  who  gives  up  his  whole 
life,  his  means,  and  himself.  In  that  case,  if  he  does  not  find  a 
home  everywhere,  and  in  all  cases,  he  does  not  care  if  he  does 
not.* 

To  the  Master's  own  views  in  politics,  together  with  his 
characteristic  caution  in  expressing  them,  a  note  introducing  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  bears  witness. 

*  I  never  know  exactly,*  he  writes,  *  on  which  side  you  are  in 
politics.  I  rather  think  that  you  have  the  political  opinions  of 
all  sensible  people.     So  has  Mr. ' 

He  was  fond  of  the  discussion  of  practical  morality.  Upon 
the  much-vexed  question  of  the  permissibility  of  lying  in  certain 
given  cases,  his  opinion  was  once  given  with  characteristic  clear- 
ness. A  man  might  be  justified  in  lying,  but  he  might  not 
justify  the  falsehood  afterwards.  In  the  notes  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  discussion  of  a  kindred  subject,  fair  payments 
veravs  bargains,  and  commercial  honesty  is  recorded. 

^  Someone  had  come  to  him  with  a  question  of  the  kind.  It 
was  impossible,  he  told  him,  to  put  the  proper  amount  of  work 
into  the  execution  of  orders  and  yet  to  make  his  business  pay. 
Owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  cheating,  it  was  a  choice 
between  ruin  imd,  dishonesty.  The  Master  advised  a  middle 
course,  to  do  as  much  as  he  could,  not  to  ruin  himself,  nor  to  act 
perfectly  wellf*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  deny  that  that 
course  involved  a  little  lying.* 

And  80  the  talk  went  on,  anecdote,  discussion,  descriptive 
touches,  altogether  making  up  a  whole  of  which  the  memory  will 
remain,  a  thing  by  itself,  in  the  homes  of  his  friends. 
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Old  age,  as  it  came  upon  himself,  or  upon  those  he  loved,  had 
no  terrors.  ^  I  never  condole  with  anyone  for  growing  old/  he 
once  wrote,  at  a  time  when  he,  as  well  as  his  correspondent,  had 
had  personal  experience  of  the  process,  ^  for  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  a  thing,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  regretted.  Have  we  not 
more  peace  and  quiet  in  age?  and  we  walk  more  safely,  and  are 
free  fn)m  many  troubles.' 

Not  even  death  was  allowed  to  sever  the  old  ties.  ^  We  can- 
not talk  with  them/  he  writes  to  the  living  of  the  dead ;  '  but  we 
can  think  of  them  and  love  them  'still.' 

And  so,  when  the  end  came,  he  quitted  life  with  his  hands,  as 
it  were,  still  full  of  her  gifts ;  for,  to  quote  what  has  been  said  of 
another  theologian  of  a  very  different  type,  his  was  one  of  those 
rare  natures  with  whom,  as  years  go  by,  ^  friendship  is  added  to 
friendship,  love  to  love,  and  the  man  keeps  growing  richer  in 
affection  after  his  head  is  white  and  his  back  weary,  and  he 
prepares  to  go  down  into  the  dust  of  death.' 

I.  A.  Taylor. 
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FINLAND,  or  Fen-land :  the  land  of  fens,  f  the  country  of  a 
thousand  lakes ' ;  in  Finnish  Suomen-maa  :  '  the  swampy 
region.'  The  root  aiLorriy  if  not  related  to  our  own  atvamp — which 
is  a  matter  upon  which  the  present  writer  can  give  no  opinion 
worth  having — at  all  events  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  is  quite  near  enough  to  please  the  ear  of  plain  people  with  a 
neat,  amateur  appreciation  for  roots.  It  is  indeed  a  country  of  a 
thousand  lakes — ten  thousand.  Glance  at  the  map ;  it  almost 
makes  a  man's  eyes  water  to  look  at  it !  As  represented  there, 
the  entire  country  appears  to  be  more  water  than  dry  land ;  the 
inhabitants  must  surely  be  obliged  to  get  about  the  place  in 
boats — or  goloshes,  you  will  think — and,  oh  !  what  a  place  for  the 
fishermen !  Not  the  people  in  smacks  and  trawlers,  I  mean ;  but 
for  men  with  rods,  and  lines,  and  reels,  and  flies,  and  phantoms, 
and  landing  nets,  and  so  on :  think  of  it — all  these  fresh-water 
lakes — a  network  of  ideal  comers  for  the  Salmonidce^  communi- 
cating one  with  another  and  with  J^oga  and  the  Gulfs  of  Fin- 
land and  Bothnia  by  means  of  glorious  fishing  rivers  !  A  place 
for  fishermen  indeed* 

Look  at  the  map,  my  dear  reader,  and  consider  the  province 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fish  and  their  habits ;  it  is  the 
fishes'  heaven,  and  being  so,  it  is  certainly  the  paradise  of  anglers. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  between  Uleaborg  in  the  north 
and  Wiborg  in  the  south  there  must  be  many  spots  which,  to  the 
keen  fishing  man,  would  in  all  probability  present  such  piscatorial 
attractions  as  would  entitle  them  to  be  called,  as  I  have  called 
one  particular  spot  about  to  be  described,  *  A  Finland  Paradise.' 
I  believe  that  the  salmon  fishing  on  the  Ulea  at  Uleaborg,  for 
instance,  is  so  excellent  that  those  who  have  deserted  Norway  or 
Scotland  in  favour  of  this  remote  Finnish  spot  are  inclined  to  go 
no  more  a-roving,  but  to  cry  *  Eureka,'  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  by  Bothnia's  placid  waters.     But  of  this  I  can  only  speak 
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from  hearsay  and  from  the  printed  reports  of  others,  and  will  only 
add  that  I  have  been  informed  that  fishing  rights  are  easily 
obtainable  at  Uleaborg ;  that  such  rights  are  absurdly  inexpensive ; 
and  that  there  is  someone  in  that  distant  city  who  can  speak 
English,  and  who  can  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  getting  an 
introduction  into  the  best  salmon  society. 

But  my  Finland  Paradise  is  not  in  far  Uleaborg,  nor  yet  in 
any  of  the  thousand  or  ten  thousand  other  places  which  on  the 
testimony  of  the  map  of  Finland  must  be  equally  worthy  of  the 
title.  I  must  warn  my  readers  that  there  is  no  admission  to  my 
paradise,  excepting  by  favour  of  those  happy  ones  who  possess 
the  right  to  inhabit  it.  In  other  words  it  is  not,  like  Uleaborg 
and  hundreds  of  other  places,  accessible  to  the  ordinary  travelling 
man  and  the  itinerant  sportsman.  Its  doors  are  closed  to  the 
public  ;  the  fishing  is  preser>'ed,  rightly  and  jealously  preserved. 

There  is  a  railway,  the  Finnish  Railway,  as  it  is  called, 
which  runs  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Hango,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oulf  of  Finland.  On  this  railway,  at  a  distance  of  four  hours 
from  St.  Petersburg,  is  Wiborg,  the  very  ancient  capital  and 
castle  of  the  Karelian  Finns,  who  were  conquered  by  Torkel 
C'nutson  in  1293.  From  Wiborg  there  is  a  branch  line  to 
Imatra,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  anxious  to  visit 
the  wonderful  rapids  or  falls  at  the  last-named  place.  Imatra  is 
on  a  river  known  variously  as  the  Vuoksen,  or  the  Voksa,  which 
connects  the  great  Saima  Lake  with  the  still  greater  I^adoga ; 
which,  again,  is  connected  with  the  open  sea,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  by  the  Neva.  The  Voksa  is,  I  should  think,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world.  Wide  and  clear  as  crystal,  we 
have  nothing  like  it  in  England ;  it  has  no  tide  to  yellow  it,  no 
navigation  to  stir  and  distress  its  calm  depths ;  the  fish — grayling 
and  trout  love  it,  and  so  does  every  human  creature  who  has  ever 
set  eyes  upon  it,  and  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  big,  free, 
clean,  noble  river  when  he  sees  it. 

Lake  Saima  is  a  long  sheet  of  water  measuring  from  end  to 
end  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more,  being  quite  as  long  as 
Ladoga  itself,  though  much  narrower  and  studded  all  over  with 
islands.  Saima  is  full  of  fish — great  lake  trout  and  others  of  the 
Salmonidce,  together  with  numberless  other  finny  creatures  of  less 
exalted  birth  and  parentage.  Now  all  these  fish  occasionally 
pine,  if  not  for  actual  sea  travel,  at  least  for  such  change  of  air 
and  diet  as  a  little  wandering  in  running  water  can  afford  them. 
This  they  can  only  obtain  by  visiting  the  sole  existing  outlet 
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(excepting  the  Saima  Canal,  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
which  cannot  count  as  a  river)  to  the  entire  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  lake,  the  Voksa. 

Now,  just  where  the  Voksa  takes  its  departure  from  the  Saima 
upon  its  journey  of  fifty-or-so  miles  to  the  Ladoga,  the  Saima 
Lake  narrows  into  a  round  basin  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  which  basin  forms  a  kind  of  ante-room  to  the  river, 
which  starts  out  bravely  from  the  western  end  thereof  in  a 
glorious  rapid,  the  descent  being  considerable,  and  the  consequent 
draw  of  current  throughout  the  basin  very  strong,  though  not 
very  perceptible  at  the  surface.  Through  this  basin,  or  ante- 
room, known  as  Harraka,  every  single  fish  which  desires  to  visit 
the  river  from  the  lake,  or  vice  i;er8(£,  must  pass  as  through  a 
turnpike  gate ;  and  many  is  the  fish  that  has  had  to  pay  blood- 
toll  for  the  privilege.  The  basin  is  at  all  times  crammed  with 
fish ;  it  is  their  recognised  rendezvous ;  it  is  Harraka,  the  para- 
dise 'j^T  excellence  of  the  Voksa ;  the  place  to  which  all  good 
fishermen  should  go  when  they  die,  unless  they  know  of  a  better. 
I  don't. 

This  paradise  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Englishmen,  residents  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  discovered  it 
and  acquired  the  rights  of  enjoying  it  as  a  fishing  club.  They  built 
unto  themselves  a  comfortable  and  most  convenient  lodge,  just  at 
the  very  spot  where  Voksa,  in  froth  and  delicious  chatter  of 
botmding  rapids,  bids  farewell  of  Saima  and  starts  exuberantly  on 
his  race  to  Ladoga,  little  dreaming  of  the  fearful  gauntlet  to  be 
run,  a  few  miles  away,  at  Imatra.  These  thrice  happy  Britishers, 
I  repeat,  acquired  Paradise:  they  planted  their  feet  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ;  they  tasted  of  the  delights  of  Harraka  for 
several  seasons,  and  then  by  misfortune  they  lost  it.  By  some 
most  deplorable  accident  the  letting  of  the  place  went  past  them, 
and  Harraka,  the  paradise  of  anglers,  became  a  beautiful  memory 
and  nothing  more.  The  flaming  sword  of  jealous  proprietorship 
stood  for  ever  between  them  and  the  lost  Eden  of  their  happi- 
ness. 

Then  those  men  did  the  next  best  thing  open  to  them.  They 
secured  a  small  island  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river,  together 
with  the  fishing  rights  around  it  for  a  space  of  a  mile  or  so,  and 
upon  that  island,  known  as  Varpa-Saari,  they  pitched  their  tent, 
building  a  charming  house,  engaging  fishermen  well  acquainted 
with  every  inch  of  the  newly  acquired  water,  and,  in  a  word, 
making  the  best  of  what  was  distinctly  a  '  bad  job.' 
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Varpa-Saari  is  not  Harraka.  But  since,  according  to  some 
learned  commentators,  there  are  seven  heavens,  if  Harraka  is 
the  seventh,  Varpa  may  surely  lay  claim  to  be  called  one  of  the 
remaining  six.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  delightful  place.  The 
river  is  here  some  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  is  divided 
by  the  island  into  two  channels,  both  of  which  show  their  teeth 
as  they  angrily  pass  the  obstruction  in  a  tumult  of  noisily 
chattering  and  scolding  rapids  on  either  side.  Around  the  island 
platforms  have  been  built  jutting  out  into  the  turbulent  water  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  try  for  the  favours  of  grayling 
or  trout  with  fly,  in  preference  to  spinning  for  them  with  a 
minnow  from  a  boat. 

It  was  the  delightful  privilege  of  the  writer  to  spend  a  portion 
of  this  past  summer  of  1894  in  the  land  of  the  Tsar ;  and  to  me, 
ready  and  anxious  for  every  kind  of  exploit,  whether  with  rod  or 
gun,  came  my  friend  C.  G.,  whilom  a  member  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Harraka,  now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Varpa-Saari,  with 
hospitable  proposals,  which  ended  in  the  speedy  getting  together 
of  our  respective  gladstones  and  the  collection,  on  my  part,  of  a 
great  number  of  borrowed  rods  and  r^ls  and  flies  and  minnows 
and  other  piscatorial  paraphernalia,  and  our  prompt  departure 
upon  a  three  days'  sojourn  in  the  delicious  retreats  of  Varpa 
Island.  It  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  much  more  than  sixty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Wiborg,  but  the  trains  of  the  Finnish 
line  are  imbued  with  all  the  dignity  and  deliberation  which  are 
inherent  in  the  Finnish  character,  and  they  do  not  hurry 
themselves.  A  good  English  express  would  do  the  journey 
in  an  hour;  the  Wiborg  express  occupies  the  best  part  of 
four.  But  the  carriages  are  certainly  comfortable  and  run  very 
smoothly. 

There  is  a  custom-house  somewhere  between  the  two  great 
cities  named — I  think  it  is  at  Tereyoki — but  we  are  not  asked  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  our  gladstones  or  to  reveal  the  riches  of 
our  superbly  appointed  commissariat,  for  C.  Gr.  is  the  most 
hospitable  of  hosts  as  well  as  the  most  talented  of  caterers,  and 
his  arrangements  for  our  three  days'  exile  in  the  wilds  of  Finland 
are  such  as  to  strangle  in  the  birth  my  vague  ideas  of  prospective 
*  roughing  it.' 

So  we  glide  slowly  and  smoothly  through  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Land  of  Fens,  which,  so  far,  greatly  resembles  the 
Bussia  we  have  just  left ;  and  if  we  look  out  for  one  of  the  thousand 
lakes  we  do  not  see  it,  and  shall  not  until  Wiborg  itself  is  reached ; 
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though,  as  it  happens,  I  know  of  several  farther  inland — old 
fiuniliar  places  where  in  former  days  I  have  angled  for  many  large 
perch  and  pike,  killed  many  a  duck,  missed  many  a  sAipe,  enjoyed 
many  a  happy  hour.  It  is  hot  with  all  the  closeness  of  the  Bussian 
July ;  but,  fortunately,  this  is  the  Finnish  railway,  and  though  we 
manu&cture  a  delightful  draught  by  opening  the  windows  on 
both  sides  of  the  carriage,  we  are  not  threatened  for  this  reason 
with  the  terrors  and  tortures  to  which  those  are  subjected  who 
infringe  the  by-laws  of  the  company.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  that,  travelling  upon  a  Russian  line,  and  feeling  asphyxiated 
by  the  heat  of  the  carriage,  I  had,  in  my  innocence,  let  down  the 
windows  on  both  sides.  Instantly  a  guard  rushed  up  and  closed 
one,  that  on  the  side  from  which  the  infinitesmal  air  that  existed 
happened  to  be  blowing.  I  protested.  The  guard  expressed 
horror :  there  would  be  a  draught,  he  explained.  I  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  that  was  exactly  what  I  most  wished  to  bring 
about,  and  made  as  though  to  reopen  the  window  which  he  had 
closed.  But  this  the  guard  would  not  permit.  I  should  catch 
cold,  he  said,  and  the  company  could  not  dream  of  allowing  their 
passengers  to  catch  cold.  I  protested,  but  in  vain,  and  eventually 
I  went  to  stand  upon  the  balcony  outside.  But,  alas !  this  also, 
it  appeared,  was  not  permissible  just  at  present,  and  that  for  a 
peculiar  reason :  a  train  conveying  some  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  was  to  meet  us  presently,  and  no  man  might  stand  outside 
until  it  had  safely  passed.  In  the  end  I  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  stifling  carriage,  wherein  I  was  cooked  to  a  turn  by  the 
time  I  reached  my  destination. 

But  if  the  train  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Wiborg  is  slow,  what 
shall  be  said  of  that  from  the  latter  place  to  Imatra  ?  Yet  why, 
after  all,  should  anything  be  said  ?  It  was  evening  and  cooler 
now.  The  country  had  grown  more  characteristically  Finnish. 
Here  and  there  were  small  lakes,  the  outposts  of  the  thousand, 
the  ten  thousand,  that  lay  calm  and  majestic  somewhere  beyond. 
We  were  in  Finland  now  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  C.  Q-.  has  a  surprise  for  me — for  me  who  have  never  been 
in  this  part  of  the  world  before — have  never  even  seen  Imatra. 
We  shall  be  at  a  station  called  St.  Andrea  soon,  he  tells  me,  and 
then  I  shall  see  something  which  will  interest  me.  What  ?  I 
am  to  wait ;  it  shall  burst  upon  my  sight. 

It  does.  It  bursts  upon  my  sight  in  all  the  calm  beauty  of 
its  wide,  white,  gleaming,  rippling  majesty — the  Voksa.  At  this 
distant  spot,  dedicated  to  the  first  Englishman  probably  who  ever 
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set  foot  in  Finland,  St.  Henrj,^  my  delighted  English  eyed  catch 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  ideal  river — a  river  any  Englishman 
would  love  at  first  sight.  And  what  a  spot  for  the  fisherman  I 
As  I  live,  there  is  one  at  it  down  there.  I  can  see  him  from  the 
train  whipping  merrily  at  the  rapids  beneath  the  railway  bridge  ! 
Instantly  all  the  apathy  of  the  long,  slow  journey  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  angler ;  I  feel  inclined  to  wave  my  cap 
firom  the  window  and  cry,  like  Xenophon's  men,  *Thalatta, 
thalatta ! '  Happy  Bishop  Henry,  friend  of  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden, 
who,  about  1120,  an  Englishman,  though  Bishop  of  Upsala, 
brought  Bible  and  sword  and  conquered  and  converted  this 
pleasant  land  for  his  master,  and  became  patron  saint  thereof. 
St.  Andrea  is  delightfully  situated  indeed.  I  wonder  whether 
our  canonised  countryman  who  gave  his  name  to  it  was  ever 
here  ?  St.  Andrea  sounds  and  reads  more  like  St.  Andrew  than 
St.  Henry,  but  I  may  explain  that  Henrys  are  always  Andrews 
in  Russia,  just  as  William  is  changed  to  Basil,  Edward  to  Dmitry, 
Bernard  to  Boris,  and  so  on,  because  where  names  da  not  exist 
in  the  calendar,  substitutes  have  had  to  be  found.  In  the 
case  of  Henry,  the  Finns  appear  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
their  neighbours,  and  to  have  changed  Henry  into  Andrea.  St. 
Andrew  himself  is  connected  with  Hussia,  but  in  no  way,  I  believe, 
with  Finland.  This  saint  is  said  to  have  travelled,  preaching  the 
Grospel,  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Byzantium,  and  thence  along 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Danube,  crossing  that  river  and  reaching 
eventually  the  Dnieper.  Here  he  weot  up  country  as  far  as  the 
spot  where  Kief  was  afterwards  built,  and  in  this  place,  before 
turning  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Byzantium,  he  uttered  a  long 
prophecy  as  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  city  which  should 
one  day  stand  in  that  site,  and  which  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
fiedth  which  he  had  then  come  to  preach.  So  much  for  the 
Saints  Andrew  and  Henry,  either  of  whom  may  claim,  as  far  as 
names  go,  the  honour  of  affording  one  to  the  remote  Finnish  village 
close  to  which  the  beautiful  Voksa  is  first  seen  by  the  tourist. 

Thence  to  Imatra  is  not  far,  and  from  Imatra  to  Varpa-Saari 
is  a  short  drive  of  three  miles  or  so,  past  the  renowned  ^  falls,' 

*  Finland  has  been  a  Christian  country  since  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden,  accompanied  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Upsala,  an 
Englishman,  planted  Christianity  together  with  the  Swedish  flag  in  the  hitherto 
heathen  proyince.  In  the  thirteenUi  century  another  English  divine,  Bishop 
Thomas,  did  his  best  to  teach  the  Finns  to  shake  off  the  Swedish  yoke  and 
become  subject  to  the  Pope  alone,  but  in  this  he  failed.  The  Finns  have  been 
Protestantfi  since  about  1630. 
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about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later.  My  friend  and  I 
accomplish  this  distance  Inzurioosly  in  a  spring  cart,  the  com- 
missariat following  in  a  second  vehicle.  The  roads  in  Finland 
are  not  like  the  roads  in  Russia.  The  Finnish  roads  are  civilised 
and  may  be  driven  upon  without  fatal  results. 

It  was  past  eleven  now,  of  a  glorious  July  night,  and  in  the 
white  northern  twilight,  which  is  nearly  daylight,  we  cantered  up 
to  the  riverside  and  drew  up  at  the  spot  where  a  landing  stage 
has  been  made,  communicating  by  means  of  an  overhead  wire  over 
the  Voksa  with  the  island  in  mid-stream.  The  house  is  upon  the 
island,  and  from  the  wire,  at  the  island  end,  depends  a  bell.  A 
tug  at  oor  end  sets  this  bell  clanging  and  a  dog  barking,  destroy- 
ing the  calm  majesty  of  the  night  in  an  instant  and  causing  dogs 
in  all  directions,  far  and  near,  to  respond  to  the  canine  voice  irom 
mid-river  in  sleepy,  querulous  accents,  as  though  barking  were  a 
terrible  bore,  but  must  be  done  ou\  of  conscientious  motives. 
While  we  wait  for  the  boat  which  is  to  take  us  across  we  hear  our- 
selves hailed  in  English  from  some  point  hidden  in  the  midnight 
mystery  of  the  river,  and  when  our  eyes  have  located  the  sound 
we  discover  two  boats  swimming  silently  side  by  side,  looking  all 
one  piece  with  the  water,  mystic,  wonderful !  It  is  J.  H.  and 
E.  H.,  who  have  driven  over  from  their  lovely  home  a  few  miles 
below  Imatra  for  a  night's  fishing  in  the  Varpa  waters.  Slowly 
the  two  boat«  approach — ^it  seems  a  sin  to  murder  the  marvel  of 
the  stillness  by  speaking — like  two  swans  they  swim  towards  us  in 
the  white  twilight.  Are  we  awake,  and  is  all  this  really  happening, 
or  are  these  the  creatures  of  a  sleep-picture,  and  the  witchery  of 
the  midnight  Voksa  a  mere  dream  of  unreal  delight?  The  wind- 
ing of  two  reels  and  C.  Gr.'s  hearty  enquiry  as  to  *  what  sport'  has 
been  enjoyed  by  these  two  midnight  fishers  put  to  flight  all  ideas 
of  the  unreality  of  things,  and  in  a  vety  few  minutes  we  are  each 
seated  in  a  boat  and  crossing  the  gleaming,  rippling,  hurrying 
Voksa  towards  the  little  island  which  is  to  be  our  home  for  the 
next  three  days.  As  we  reach  the  landing-stage  at  the  island  we 
find  a  sleepy  Finn  fisherman  just  preparing  a  boat,  in  response  to 
our  bell-summons,  to  take  us  across ;  but  our  friends  have  saved 
him  this  trouble.  They  land  us,  and  away  they  float  again,  the 
two  light  craft  moving  noiselessly  over  the  broad  river  propelled 
by  the  fisherman-FiDU  in  the  bows,  and  in  the  dim  and  mysterious 
distance  we  can  hear  the  soft  crake^  crake  of  their  reels  as  the 
lines  are  let  out  once  more  after  having  been  wound  in  in  compli- 
ment to  ourselves.    Before  we  are  out  of  hearing  there  is  a  whirr ^ 
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and  we  know  that  the  phantom  of  one  of  them  has  found  s 
biUet. 

Then  up  through  leafy  paths  to  the  house,  with  only  the 
murmur  of  water  audible,  but  that  from  every  side ;  with  here  a 
gleam  and  there  a  gleam  between  the  trees,  and  everything  else 
silence  and  shady  darkness  and  mystery,  and  one's  very  soul  feeling 
half  numbed  with  the  wonder  of  being  in  such  a  place  and  at  such 
a  time* 

As  for  the  house,  it  is  the  ideal  of  what  a  fishing  lodge  should* 
be,  with  its  racks  for  rods  outside  and  in;  its  glorious  roomy 
balcony  dining-room,  its  large  central  sitting-room  and  its  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  most  excellent  bedrooms,  each  commanding  a 
more  &scinating  view  over  trees  and  river  than  its  next  neighbour, 
and  each  with  the  perpetual  sing-song  of  the  gentle  mother  Voksa 
to  sing  the  tired  angler  to  sleep  with  her  eternal  lullaby. 

And  now,  as  C.  Gr.  most  appropriately  observes,  a  little 
supper.  The  night  and  the  place  and  the  circumstances  are 
about  as  full  of  poetry  as  such  things  can  be ;  my  very  soul  seems 
steeped  in  mysticism,  and  the  witchery  of  the  surroundings  has 
made  a  poet  of  me  to  my  very  backbone ;  but — well,  they  did  not 
give  us  time  to  eat  at  Wiborg,  nor  at  St.  Andrea,  nor  anywhere 
else,  and  the  very  word  '  supper '  is  suflScienttosend  poetry  to  the 
winds  and  to  convert  the  poet  into  the  ravening  wolf  until  the  lee- 
way of  the  appetite  has  been  made  up.  Luckily  there  is  plenty 
to  eat  and  it  is  ready  to  hand.  Julia,  the  Finn  cook,  a  neat, 
clean-looking  person  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  a  single  word 
of  Bussian  or  anything  else  but  Finnish — Julia  has  baked  some 
quite  delicious  bread  ;  and  there  is  Finnish  butter — none  of  your 
*  Dosset '  this ! — and  C.  G.'s  baskets  contain  town-bought  dainties 
of  the  very  best :  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  and  enjoy  such  a  supper  with 
the  white  gleam  of  the  midnight  Voksa  visible  to  us  wherever  we 
choose  to  peep  for  it  between  the  ghostly  trees  that  would  screen  it 
from  us ;  and  with  the  soft  babble  of  her  waters  for  ever  in  our 
ears,  as  though  they  were  constantly  telling  of  the  wonders  in 
trout  and  silver  grayling  that  lurk  and  hide  from  us  in  the  secret 
depths  beneath ;  as  though  each  wavelet  had  such  a  secret  to  tell 
us  and  were  murmuring  to  us  as  it  passed,  *  Down  below— just 
here — oh,  such  a  trout !  oh,  such  a  trout !  Quick,  or  he  will  be 
off  and  away ! ' 

There  can  be  no  question  of  sleeping  this  night.  We  must  fix 
up  our  rods  and  choose  our  phantom  minnows,  and  go  out  in 
boats  that  are  phantoms  also,  like  those  ghostly  fellows,  J.  and 
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E.  H.,  there  who  can  be  seen  occasionally  passing  slowly  .across 
the  white  water  in  the  distance,  silent,  mysterious,  intent  upon 
their  spinning,  two  phantoms,  in  phantom  boats  and  with  phantom 
boatmen,  fishing  with  phantom  minnows,  rightly  so  called — all 
phantoms  together!  What  matter  if  we  catch  anything  or 
nothing  ?  We  must  go,  if  it  be  only  to  steep  our  souls  in  the  won- 
derful silence  and  beauty  of  this  July  night  on  the  water,  and  to 
drink  in  the  intoxicating  delight  and  novelty  of  the  whole  thing. 
And  in  an  hour  we  are  there,  Boating  on  Voksa's  white  bosom, 
propelled  softly  hither  and  thither  as  our  boatmen  think  best ;  for 
these  men  know  where  the  huge  silver  Voksa  and  Saima  trout 
most  do  congregate,  and  the  charm  and  wonder  of  the  river  and 
of  the  night  are  nothing  to  them  so  long  as  some  big  ten  or 
fifteen  pounder  can  be  induced  to  accept  the  invitation  our  cruel 
blue  minnows  hold  out  to  them.  These  superb  fish  are,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  of  three  kinds.  First,  great  silvery  fellows  with 
bright  red  spots,  for  all  the  world  like  overgrown  brothers  of  the 
little  river  trout.  Then  there  are  darker  coloured  fish,  of  a 
golden  brown  hue,  with  spots  less  brightly  accentuated,  and,  I 
think,  larger  heads.  Of  these  two  kinds  the  former  is  the  hand- 
somer fish,  but  both  are  splendid  specimens,  and  are  caught  up  to 
twenty-four  pounds  in  weight,  C.  Gr.  having  taken  the  record  in 
this  respect.  The  third  specimen  I  saw  was  a  fish  which  I  should 
have  called  a  salmon,  but,  I  believe,  erroneously.  The  Finns 
have  a  simple  rule.  To  them  all  fish  over  five  pounds  in  weight 
are  '  Lochi,'  salmon ;  German,  Lachs ;  Russian,  Los-osino.  Now 
there  are  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  Neva,  and  therefore  in  Ladoga 
Lake  also ;  and  the  reader  might  suppose  that,  since  the  Voksa 
flows  into  the  Ladoga,  there  may  be  salmon  in  the  Voksa  just  as 
well  as  in  Ladoga  itself.  So  there  may,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river,  but  between  Ladoga  and  Saima  Lakes  there  is  a  barrier, 
known  as  the  Imatra  Falls,  which  must  surely  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  most  enterprising  of  salmon.  The 
Voksa  is  a  broad,  generous,  full-flowing  river,  of  three  hundred 
yards  in  width,  which  is  suddenly  compelled  at  Imatra  to  com- 
press itself  into  a  narrow  gorge  of  scarcely  twenty  yards  across, 
and  to  pass  through  this  as  best  it  can  for  a  distance  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  or  so,  after  which  it  is  free  once  more  to  open 
itself  out  to  its  former  wealth  of  elbow-room.  The  reader  may 
imagine  with  how  much  protest  and  clamour  the  surprised  and 
tortured  waters  of  the  proud  river  perform  this  sudden  act  of 
self-compression.    Roaring  and  hissing  with  rage,  they  pile  them- 
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selves  monntainB  high  in  an  instant,  and  sweep  down  the  moderate 
incline  in  a  fdrioos  phalanx  of  angry  wave-warriors,  dashing  from 
one  rocky  side  of  the  gorge  to  the  other,  diving,  rearing,  whirling, 
plunging,  hurling  angry  hisses  of  spray  to  this  side  and  that,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  torture-chamber  standing  up  in  mighty 
water-columns  and  twisting  round  to  face  the  rock- walls  that  have 
confined  them,  as  though  they  half  thought  of  turning  again  and 
rending  them  ere  they  depart  once  more  upon  their  course  in 
unimpeded  freedom  and  gradually  regained  calm  and  majesty. 
The  very  idea  of  any  salmon  mounting  in  safety  such  a  whirling, 
battling,  irresistible  fury  of  waters  as  Imatra  is  surely  outrageous. 
There  cannot  be  salmon  above  Imatra.  The  salmon-like  lochi 
must  be  a  salmon  trout,  or  a  lake  trout,  or  some  one  of  the  non- 
sea-going  £Eunilies  of  SalmonidcB. 

Gazing  in  wonder  at  the  battling  waters  in  Imatra  gorge,  I 
have  often  wondered  how  the  fish  travelling  down  stream  and 
suddenly  arriving  at  the  head  of  this  awful  rush — how  they  know 
that  they  have  reached  a  dangerous  place  and  stop  themselves 
from  going  over  and  getting  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  descent. 
The  *  falls '  are  distant  but  a  few  miles — five  or  siz — from  Saima 
Lake ;  and  as  Saima  empties  its  entire  fish  population  into  the 
Voksa,  the  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  lake,  the 
waters  between  Saima  and  Imatra  must  contain,  one  would  sup- 
pose, a  considerable  number  of  fish.  So  they  do.  The  basin  at 
Harraka,  the  ante-room  of  the  Voksa,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  is  as  frdl  of  large  trout  of  the  kind  just  described  as  the  air 
is  of  dancing  flies  on  a  fine  summer  evening.  There  are  many 
fish  around  the  delightful  island  home  of  the  Varpa-Saari  Club ; 
but  at  Harraka — ah!  let  me  tell  the  reader  what  I  have  seen 
in  that  paradise.  A  few  more  words,  and  I  shall  come  to  it. 
Hard  as  my  friend  C.  G.  and  I  worked,  both  from  the  platforms 
with  fly  and  from  boat  with  phantoms  of  every  shape  and  size 
likely  to  attract  the  monsters  down  in  the  depths  beneath  us,  it 
was  all  in  vain — or  nearly  in  vain.  We  did,  indeed,  catch  a  few 
fish,  but  nothing  very  large,  and  hardly  more  than  enough  to 
keep  us  well  supplied  with  toothsome,  dainty  fiire  for  our  own  table. 
We  offered  those  fish  the  choicest  delicacies  that  London  makers 
could  produce ;  we  tempted  them  with  phantoms  so  fascinating 
that  one  would  suppose  any  fish  of  decently  discriminative  powers 
would  rise  from  its  moist  bed  and  come  out,  at  night,  to  feed 
upon  them  as  they  lay  on  the  table  within  the  very  house.  We 
dangled  these  tempting  morsels  over  the  very  spots  where  they 
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were  known  to  lie ;  but  for  two  days  did  these  Voksa  monsters 
solk  and  torn  their  &ces  steadfastly  from  us.  There  was  thunder 
in  the  air ;  that,  we  concluded,  was  the  mischief;  perhaps  during 
Sunday  the  storm  would  break.  We  would  try  them  again  on 
Monday,  and  meanwhile  we  would  accept  J.  H.'s  hospitable  invita- 
tion and  drive  over  and  spend  Sunday  with  him  at  his  lovely  hpme 
at  Lappin-Haru  (the  Ridge,  or  the  District,  of  the  Lapps).  Those 
Lapps  who  chose  this  spot  for  their  habitation  showed  a  wise 
discrimination  and  a  taste  for  natural  beauty  of  scene  and  site  which 
one  would  scarcely  look  for  in  that  unromantic  tribe*  Lappin-Haru 
overlooks  the  Voksa  at  one  of  its  loveliest  bends ;  a  truly  noble 
river,  flowing  through  dense  forests  and  by  the  side  of  tidy,  culti- 
vated fields;  deep  and  majestic  and  silent  at  this  comer,  and 
bursting  into  rippling  laughter  at  that ;  a  river  that  bears  up  the 
swimmer  as  buoyantly  and  as  securely  as  the  sea,  so  strong  and  so 
full  and  ample  is  the  beautiful,  bright,  clear  flood  of  it*  My  friend 
J.  H. — ^the  representative  in  St.  Petersburg  of  a  family  as  well 
known  and  as  widely  respected  in  Russia  as  it  is  in  England — has 
buHt  him  a  house  in  this  comer  of  the  Voksa  Paradise,  and  a 
splendid  house  it  is.  And  though  in  the  very  wilds  of  Finland, 
yet  he  is  in  communication  with  all  centres  of  civilisation  by  means 
of  the  telephone ;  indeed,  you  can  even  speak  to  him  from  the 
island  club  at  Varpa-Saari,  a  dozen  miles  away ;  while  the  Lnatra 
trains  stop  for  passengers  within  a  mile  of  his  front  door.  So 
quickly  do  the  enlightened  Finns  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  that  the  province  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
telephones,  and  no  one  in  town  or  country  dreams  of  being  with- 
out this  useful  adjunct  to  civilised  comfort. 

Delightful  indeed  was  it  to  come  into  a  bit  of  England  that 
Sunday  morning  at  Lappin-Haru;  delightful  to  hear  English 
Toices^and  to  see  English  ladies  and  English  children  so  far  away 
from  the  madding  crowd.  Certainly  a  Finland  Paradise  this  for 
its  thrice^  fortunate  proprietors.  So  Sunday  passed,  and  passed  very 
delightfiiUy ;  and  now  Monday,  our  last  day,  has  come  round.  I  think 
it  is  at  lunch  this  Monday  afternoon  that  G.  Gr.  has  an  inspiration. 

^  I  am  going/  he  says,  ^  to  drive  to  Imatra  and  telephone  over 
to  Harraka  for  leave  to  fish  there  to-night.'  At  this  I  laugh  the 
laugh  of  the  scornful,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Harraka  is  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  the  English  fishers,  and  that  the  present  pro- 
prietors stand,  figuratively,  at  the  gate  armed  with  the  flaming 
sword  of  jealousy  in  order  to  keep  out,  with  the  utmost  strictness, 
every  would-be  angler  in  their  unique  and  incomparable  waters. 

VQI-.  jpcvi,  NO.  OJ.  H 
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Nevertheless,  C.  G.  insists  that  he  will  try.  *  Who  knows/  he 
says,  '  that  a  kind  and  indulgent  spirit  is  not  inhabiting  for  this 
day  only  the  heart  of  Count  Amoff ! '  (which  is  not  the  proprietor's 
real  name) ;  'and,  after  all,  he  can  but  refuse.' 

This  last  proposition  is  so  evidently  true  that  I  scoff  no  more, 
but  allow  my  sanguine  C.  G-.  to  proceed  upon  his  way,  though 
secretly  remaining  of  the  opinion  that  Count  Amoff  would  sooner 
perish  than  allow  us  upon  his  sacred  waters. 

Now,  how  C.  Gr.  contrived  to  exercise  his  undoubted  fascina- 
tion through  the  telephone  I  really  cannot  possibly  imagine ;  but' 
it  is  certain  that  he  returned  home  in  a  very  short  time,'  aiiid  that, ' 
as  I  could  see  by  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance  long  before  the 
boat  bore  him  to  the  landing-stage  on  the  island,  where  I  awaited 
him,  he  had  been  successful.  The  Count  himself  was  away,  but 
his  steward  had  taken  upon  himself  to  grant  C.  Gr.'s  request  for 
an  evening's  fishing,  and  this  very  night  was  to  see  us  afloat  in 
the  magic  basin  of  Harraka.  Paradise  was  to  be  regained,  for 
one  night  only ! 

Oh !  the  care  with  which  we  dried  and  attended  to  our  lines 
and  reels ;  the  loving  discrimination  with  which  we  looked  over 
phantom  and  totnes  and  whisky  bobbie,  and  selected  the  most 
fascinating  that  our  tin  reservoirs  could  supply.  Oh !  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  watched  the  weather  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
deep  satisfaction  with  which  we  noted  that  all  things  tended 
towards  the  development  of  a  fine  fishing  evening. 

Then  we  took  boat,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  rowed  across 
to  a  spot  where  a  trap  awaited  us — and  such  a  trap ! — ^and  drove 
away  through  the  drooping  day  towards  the  Count's  wonderful 
water.  The  trap  was  a  square  iron  box  on  wheels,  and  the  road — 
when  it  left  the  main  track  and  branched  off  into  the  pine  forest 
which  jealously  guards  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Voksa — was  not 
a  road  at  all,  but  a  series  of  terrible  abysses  with  no  bottom, 
excepting  the  native  rock,  which  is  granite  in  those  parts,  and 
painful  to  jolt  against.  Had  the  Count  so  arranged  matters  in 
order  to  keep  intruders  from  his  sacred  precincts  ?  We,  at  all 
events,  were  not  deterred  firom  pressing  forward,  and  oh !  the  sight 
that  rewarded  us — a  sight  I  shall  never  forget,  and  such  as  I  had* 
never  thought  to  see.  Try  to  picture  it.  When  we  reached 
Harraka  and  the  basin  or  ante-room  between  Saima  Lake,  and 
Voksa  opened  oiit  before  us,  the  entire  surface  of  that  basin  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  diameter  was  boiling  and  seething,  and  positively 
alive  with  leaping,' gambolling  monsters^^ssojhat  it  looked  for  all 
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the  world  as  ihoagh  a  shower  of  gigantic,  long-shaped  hailstones 
were  felling  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  water.  There  was  not 
a  square  yard  of  the  whole  within  which,  if  you  watched  it  for  a 
second  or  two,  yon  Would  not  see  a  mighty  trout  jump.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  suddenly  intercept  a  huge  net  between  air  and 
water  you  would  have  caught  a  million. 

Even  C.  Cr.,  who  has  fished  this  marvellous  basin  in  olden 
days,  before  Paradise  was  lost,  has  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
Our  fingers,  as  we  put  up  our  rods,  tremble  with  the  mere  excite* 
ment  of  seeing  such  a  sight;  we  can  hardly  firame  words  of  wonder 
and  admiration.     The  feeling  is  almost  awe 

But  the  two  Finnish  fishermen  appointed  to  row  us  about 
shake  their  heads  discouragingly.  When  the  fish  are  playing  in 
this  way,  they  give  us  to  understand,  they  will  not  take  the  bait. 
They  are,  it  appears,  not  feeding  at  all,  but  merely  enjoying  life, 
and  endeavouring  to  rid  themselves  of  certain  parasites  which  cling 
to  them  at  this  season.  Probably  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  feed. 
This  is  discouraging,  but  we  will  try. 

And  for  an  hour  we  float  slowly  up  and  down  and  across  the 
little  lagoon,  and  the  monster  fish  leap  and  play  all  round  us,  so 
that  we  might,  if  we  pleased,  touch  them  with  our  hands ;  they 
almost  jump  into  the  very  boat  at  our  feet,  but  neither  minnow, 
nor  fly,  nor  whisky  bobbie  will  tempt  them. 

We  must  leave  the  place  at  midnight,  alas !  for  the  Count's 
huge  establishment — he  has  built  a  palace  in  this  once  beautiful 
place,  beautiful  in  the  fullest  loveliness  of  prodigal  nature — 
the  Coimt's  many  servants  and  officers  and  stewards  and  clerks, 
will  not  retire  until  we  depart,  and  we  cannot  decently  keep  them 
all  up  later  than  twelve.  Nevertheless,  we  will  rest  for  half  an 
hour,  no  more,  and  then  try  again  for  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ;  perhaps  we  may  yet  tempt  at  least  one  of  these  million 
monsters  from  his  element.  At  present  it  is  too  tantalising  to 
bear ;  we  must  turn  our  backs  upon  the  seething  basin  and  walk 
inland  for  the  half-hour  of  enforced  idleness — and  then 

C.  G.  tells  me  that  his  fisherman  has  recognised  In'm  as  an  old 
friend,  and  declares  that  he,  0.  Gr.,  in  the  old  club  days,  gave  him, 
Jlikki,  a  pair  of  trousers.  C.  Gr.  does  not  remember  the  circum- 
stance, but  feels  that  the  trousers  were  garments  well  bestowed, 
for  Mikki  will  certainly  take  him  to  the  best  places  by  virtue  of 
the  gift.  Cast  your  bread,  says  C.  Gr.,  upon  the  waters,  or  in 
other  words  distribute  old  pairs  of  trousers  freely,  and  you  shall 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  liberality  after  many  days. 

Ha 
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Then  we  returned  and  settled  ourselves  once  more  in  our 
luxurious,  red-velvet  cushioned  boats,  selected  our  biggest  and 
jnost  fsiscinating  phantoms,  and  started^  It  was  now  past  eleven 
o'clock.  The  fish  had  nearly  finished  their  tantalising  antics  at 
the  surfeu^  and  had  disappeared  into  the  secret  depths;  the  swirl- 
ing water  was  scarcely  broken  by  a  single  leaping  monster.  Night 
had  £Etllen  at  last:  it  was  as  still,  as  silent,  as  mysterious,  as 
bewitching  as  a  dream-river.  You  could  hear  the  roar  and  turmoil 
of  the  Voksa  breaking  away  in  rapids  at  the  far  end  of  the  basin, 
but  here  in  the  smooth  water  there  was  no  sound—only  a  strong, 
silent  draw  of  deep  water  towards  the  place  where  lake  and  river 
parted.  Where  were  the  fish  ?  What  had  become  of  the  thou- 
sands of  sportive  giants  of  half  an  hour  ago  ?  I  tried  to  imagine 
them  at  the  bottom,  each  lying  behind  stone  or  snag— lying  with 
moving  gill  and  bright  silver  body  waving  in  the  current,  on  the 
look-out  for  prey.  Did  they  watch  my  blue  phantom  as  it  passed, 
and  half  rush  out  at  it,  but  hold  back  at  the  last  moment,  noticing 
something  which  aroused  suspicion  in  the  cut  of  tail,  or  fin,  or 
red  marks  on  the  white  belly?  There  is  something  fearfully 
sacrilegious  about  all  this.  How  dare  I  float  with  impunity  out 
here,  at  night,  above  these  millions  of  scaly  beings,  intent  on 
their  destruction  and  fearing  nothing  for  myself?  What  about 
the  water-spirits — the  Vodyannui  of  Sclavonic  folklore  ?  This  is 
their  own  place;  it  is  probably  a  sacred  retreat  of  theirs.  At  any 
moment  they  might 

Away  go  thoughts  of  water-folk  and  of  everything  else,  for 
there  is  a  great  jerk.  My  heart  goes  off  at  a  hand  gallop;  my  rod 
instinctively  stands  upright.  Fifty  yards  away  there  is  a  rush 
and  a  wild  flash  of  a  silver  streak  of  light — I  lower  the  point  for 
an  instant,  an  act  of  courtesy  always  to  be  paid  to  a  leaping  fish — 
then  there  is  a  whirr  and  a  few  moments  of  delirious,  delicious 
agitation.  Yohann,  my  man,  is  making  for  the  land  where  the 
Count  has  built  him  a  wonderful  granite  embankment  for  the 
convenient  landing  of  fish ;  we  reach  it  and  I  step  out,  but  my 
captive  has  not  the  smallest  intention  of  giving  in  yet ;  he  is 
closer  in  now,  but  more  than  once  he  bolts  away  and  increases  the 
iiistance  again.  Suddenly  I  perceive  that  C.  G.  is  beside  me:  he, 
too,  is  playing  a  fish — a  big  one,  he  tells  me.  It  is  a  race  who 
will  requisition  the  huge  landing  net  first.  Up  and  down  the 
embankment  we  go,  and  the  fish  are  leaping  and  struggling  close 
in  now ;  but  C.  G.  gets  his  home  first,  a  beauty  of  nearly  twenty 
pounds;  and  mine,  tired  out,  is  ready  to  be  landed  as  soon  as  the 
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net  is  free,    A  truly  lovely  fish,  too,  but  smaller  than  his  by 
several  pounds — ^no  time  to  weigh  either  of  them  now. 

Back  we  go,  and  in  three  minutes  both  are  on  land  once  more, 
and  each  is  busy  in  the  deliriously  &8cinating  occupation  of 
battling  with  another  giant.  Oh!  this  is  life  indeed.  Better 
half  an  hour  of  Harraka  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay !  Quick,  G.  G. ; 
land  your  fish  and  give  me  the  net  and  let  us  both  start  again ; 
this  is  too  splendid  to  waste  a  minute  ! 

And  again  we  put  forth  our  fatal  phantoms,  and  two  more 
beauties  are  presently  transferred  from  the  secret  places  of  this 
wonder-tank  to  the  hot  granite  of  the  Count's  quay — and  then, 
alas !  it  is  midnight,  and  we  must  go.  Seventy-five  pounds,  in  six 
fish,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour ;  it  is  good  enough,  C.  G. 
Furthermore,  we  are  the  richer  by  more  than  seventy-five  pounds 
of  trout-flesh,  for  we  have  seen  a  great  sight  to-night;  we 
have  been  in  Paradise ;  we  have  burst,  this  day,  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  trout  people,  the  very  sanctuary  and  central  rendez-i 
vons  of  the  tribe. 

What  should  we  have  caught  had  we  been  able  to  continue 
onr  fishing  on  that  marvellous  night  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  If  the 
fish  are  on  the  feed,  really  on  the  feed,  in  that  wonderful  basin, 
I  believe  you  might  catch  any  number  while  the  appetite  of  the 
community  lasted ;  there  is  no  lack  of  them.  No  possible  amount 
of  angling  could  produce  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  numbers  of 
the  thousands  we  saw  that  night,  when  the  basin  boiled  and 
splashed  again  with  the  play  of  them.  A  paradise  indeed  for 
anglers  is  this  Finland  paradise  of  the  Voksa,  and,  alas !  a  paradise 
lost. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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THE  author  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  quoting  (I  think)  the  Spec- 
tator,  says  that  if  ever  he  is  especially  dull  his  readers  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  a  design  under  it.  Without  design,  but  by 
reason  of  infirmities,  this  set  of  garrulities  is  condemned  to  be 
unusually  dull.  The  winter  and  the  prevalent  malady  have 
driven  to  the  baking  suns  and  icy  winds  of  the  Mediterranean 
one  who  would  fidn  be  otherwise  occupied  by  the  northern 
streams  of  Naver,  Shin,  or  Helmsdale.  The  contemplation  of 
ton  azuVy  6  MiditerranSej  makes  the  mere  mechanic  exercise  of 
writing  a  burden  scarcely  to  be  borne ;  or  perhaps  the  influenza 
is  the  cause  of  this  indolence.  A  wilderness  of  palms,  tossing 
like  a  sea  under  the  tyrannical  wind  which  for  ever  walks  abroad, 
is  a  depressing  and  not  an  inspiring  spectacle.  I  could  almost 
welcome  sheaves  of  amateur  poems  to  fill  up  with :  poems  on 
Spring,  Dreamland,  Poppies,  Population,  and  what  not ;  but  I  have 
given  the  poets  the  slip  for  the  nonce. 


A  tour  through  France,  personally  accompanied  by  a  violent 
headache,  is  not  apt  to  suggest  agreeable  topics.  One  little 
glimpse  into  the  vie  de  Boh&me  this  pilgrim  had,  in  Paris.  He 
was  standing,  in  bright  March  sunlight,  on  the  quay,  waiting  for 
a  cab,  when  he  saw,  seated  on  stairs  leading  down  to  the  Seine 
below,  a  young  man  in  dress  and  figure  very  like  the  author  of 
Travda  with  a  Donkey.  He  was  sUm,  he  was  as  comfortably 
sunning  himself  as  a  philosopher  should,  and  he  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  anything  but  a  student  of  art  or  of  literature.  It 
was  about  noon,  the  hour  when  all  Paris  is  lunching.  As  the  pil- 
grim idly  looked  at  the  sun  shining  on  the  stairs,on  the  water,  and 
on  the  student,  behold  the  young  man  took  a  raw  carrot  out  of 
his  pocket,  trimmed  it  with  a  knife,  and  unaffectedly  munched  it. 
I  am  a&aid  that  he  had  no  other  d^euner  that  day ;  and  he  cer- 
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Jainly  was  not  po^ng,  for  He  could  not  be  aware  that  anyone  was 
observing  him.  In  the  warm  sun  he  seemed  tolerably  happy, 
and  this,  perhaps,  was  a  little  glimpse  of  the  vie  de  BohSme  which 
we  used  to  read  about.  Such  were  the  early  luxuries  of  M.  Zola 
and  many  other  authors  now  popular  and  opulent.  And  what 
was  a  sympathetic  foreigner  to  do  ?  How  could  he  substitute  a 
fair  meal  for  the  carrot?  Indeed,  I  was  much  too  stupid  to 
solve  that  question. 

#     • 
♦ 

Perhaps  nothing  else  in  this  Voyage  of  the  Spleen  struck  me 
so  much,  unless  it  was  the  battered  relics  of  old  French  royalty 
standing  outside  the  door  of  a  little  curiosity  shop  in  Avignon. 
There  was  a  travelling  trunk,  covered  with  dark  red  leather, 
morocco,  perhaps,  but  the  leather  was  hardly  visible  by  reason  of 
the  blaze  of  brass.  Here  were  brazen  crowns,  suns,  fleurs-d^lySy 
dolphins,  and  other  gaudy  emblems  of  the  dead  days  and  the 
dead  dynasty.  In  the  window  of  the  shop  were  knick-knacks 
of  old  leather,  relics  from  a  royal  writing-table,  stamped  with 
crowned  L.'s.  The  dSbris  of  some  regal  Louis  had  been  washed 
by  the  wave  of  time  into  this  dusty  little  street,  where  customers 
were  few  and  far  between.  I  saw  a  very  bad  miniature,  in  a 
shagreen  case  with  a  circular  mirror.  It  represented  an  un- 
lovely person  in  a  black  perruque,  armour,  and  a  lace  necktie. 
Methinks  the  portrait  was  meant  for  the  Old  Chevalier,  and  was  a 
waif  of  his  residence  in  Avignon,  or  had  belonged  to  a  follower  of 
his  son,  Prince  Charles,  who  also  had  an  establishment  in  the  old 
Papal  city.  It  was  a  hideous  work  of  art,  in  any  case,  but 
I  &ncy  that  a  visit  to  Avignon  might  repay  a  modest  collector  of 
*  twopenny  treasure?.* 

# 

What  an  awful  game  American  University  football  must  be, 
according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Paul  Bourget  in  Outre-Mer. 
Every  scrimmage,  like  a  retiring  billow,  deposits  a  jetsam  of 
wounded ;  the  doctors  then  appear,  patch  up  the  men,  or  take 
them  away.  Our  University  football  is  less  ferocious,  I  under- 
stand, but  we  are  not  a&aid  to  play  the  sanguinary  heroes  of 
Harvard  or  Yale.  QuHla.viennent  I  as  Tartarin  says.  It  is  odd, 
by  the  way,  to  notice  in  the  reports  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  gaolers 
of  Queen  Mary,  that  when  the  Scots  played  football  for  her 
pleasure  at  Carlisle  the  game  was  not   brutally  ferocious,  but 
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mannerly,  which  the  writer  attribates  to  the  smaUnesff  of  the  ball 
used.    The  Americans  should  perhaps  introduce  a  smaller  ball. 

To  have  been  young,  beautiful,  witty,  a  poet,  admired,  and 
miserable,  and  yet  after  centuries  to  excite  unkindness  in  learned 
breasts,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  aforesaid  Mary  Stuart  only. 
The  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Hetty  Wesley,  had  in  her 
quiet  sphere  all  the  most  alluring  qualities,  and  the  added  plea 
of  bitter  sorrow,  yet  the  learned  Provost  of  Trinity  (Dublin),  Dr. 
Salmon,  cannot  leave  the  poor  girl  alone.  Many  years  ago,  in  the 
Fortnighily  Review^  Dr.  Salmon  accused  Miss  Wesley  of  a  pro* 
tracted  imposture,  which  was  punished  by  being  turned  into  the 
chief  cause  of  the  distress  of  her  life.  In  a  lecture  lately  delivered 
at  Dublin  Dr.  Salmon  returned  to  the  charge.  As  he  humorously 
quotes  George  Prinu'ose  (the  vicar's  son),  Hhe  learned  world 
said  nothing  to  his  paradoxes'  when  first  he  fired  them  off. 
Whether  they  deserved  '  a  conspiracy  of  silence '  (in  which  Dr. 
Salmon  has  not  joined)  or  not  I  do  not  say. 


In  brief.  Dr.  Salmon's  theory  is  that  Hetty  Wesley  was  the 
conscious  and  guilty  cause  of  the  celebrated  and  mysterious  dis- 
turbances at  Epworth  Parsonage  in  1716.  As  to  the  real  cause, 
it  is  impossible  to  assert  any  opinion.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  philo- 
sopher, thought  that  the  servants  were  to  blame.  Dr.  Salmon 
acquits  the  servants.  Coleridge  believed  in  a  contagious  cataleptic 
disorder,  unknown  to  science,  which  made  everybody  imagine  the 
same  nonsense.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows: — Epworth 
Parsonage,  in  1716,  was  a  new  house,  the  old  place  having  been 
burned  during  Samuel  Wesley's  tenancy.  There  are,  indeed, 
tales  of  earlier  racketings  than  those  of  1716,  but  they  are  vague. 
Mr.  Wesley  phre  was  an  austere  man,  his  wife  was  an  austere 
woman.  She  had  trained  the  children  to  cry  silently  when  they 
were  whipped  (which  was  often),  and  her  lord  had  once  deserted 
her  for  a  whole  year  because,  being  a  Jacobite,  she  would  not  pray 
for  the  King,  de  facto.  Mr,  Wesley  returned  to  her  in  a  year, 
thereby  'breaking  a  vow.*  These  were  not  parents  on  whom  we 
should  expect  children  to  play  tricks  for  months.  The  family,  as 
was  common,  believed  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  but  were  fiur 
from  being  timorous.  The  young  folk  (the  sons  being  absent) 
were  a  set  of  lively,  pretty,  flirting  girls — Keziah,  Hetty,  Emily, 
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ttnd  seyeral  oihere.  Indeed,  when  mystic  noises  began'^Mr.  Wesley 
was  apt  to  set  them  down  to  ^  us  young  women  and  our  lovers/ 
writes  one  of  the  girls ;  whil&  Mrs.  Wesley  suggested  rats,  and 
called  in  a  man  to  blow  a  horn,  and  frighten  the  rats  away.  But 
this  only  increased  the  disturbance,  and  awoke  the  emulation  of 
the  noisy  person  unknown. 

The  trouble  began  with  a  knocking  at  the  garden-gate,  open- 
ing which,  the  servants  found  nobody.  There  were  also  groans  in 
the  house  and  dairy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  evils.  Dr. 
Salmon's  theory  is  that  Hetty  had  been  out  (flirting  probably), 
and  that  she  knocked,  hid  herself,  groaned,  and  so  on,  by  way  of 
making  her  entry  without  attracting  attention.  She  would  come 
in  when  she  had  frightened  the  servants  to  bed.  '  There  was  no 
great  depravity  in  this.'  Encouraged  by  her  success,  she  went  on, 
alarmed  her  sisters,  and  then  played  pranks  on  her  mother  by 
producing  sounds  ^  like  the  winding  up  of  a  jack.'  Mr.  Wesley 
laughed  at  it  all.  So  Hetty  had  to  cause  knocks  and  other 
phenomena  in  his  presence,  making  a  terrible  din  when  he  prayed 
for  King  Creorge.  It  is  a  suspicious  fact  that,  on  request,  the 
noise  did  not  disturb  Mrs.  Wesley  at  her  private  devotions.  It 
is  a  more  suspicious  fact  that,  among  the  many  family  letters 
on  the  subject,  there  is  none  irom  Hetty.  Clearly  (thinks  Dr. 
Salmon)  she  would  be  ready  to  beguile  her  father,  mother,  and 
sisters,  but  not  her  brother  Sam,  then  a  master  at  Westminster. 
Once  more,  her  biographer.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  says  that '  fancy, 
not  reason,'  was  her  guide,  a  thing  not  so  very  uncommon  among 
pretty  young  ladies.  She  was  awfully  punidied !  Her  brother, 
the  famous  John  Wesley,  was  then  a  schoolboy.  But,  later,  he 
inferred  that  the  noises  were  permitted  to  punish  Mr.  Wesley, 
senior,  for  having  broken  the  vow  against  returning  to  his  wife. 
Therefore,  when  Hetty,  being  forbidden  by  her  father  to  marry  the 
man  of  her  heart,  registered  a  vow  to  wed  her  first  wooer,  and  when 
a  plumber  and  glazier  sued  for  her  hand,  John  made  her  keep  her 
vow  and  marry  the  plumber !  Her  life  with  this  tradesman  was 
one  of  misery,  tempered  by  the  outpourings  of  the  devotional 
Muse.  But  her  sister  Keziah's  love-affairs  were  yet  more  wretched, 
she  having  wedded  a  polygamist,  I  think ;  so,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, Keziah  must  have  been  in  the  plot  also.  There  is  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  one  tittle  of  evidence  against  poor  Hetty,  more  than 
against  Nancy,  Emily,  Keziah,  or  the  rest,  except  that,  though 
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Hetty  wrote  cleverly,  we  have  no  letters  on  the  subject  from 
Hetty. 

Dr.  Salmon  says;  it  might  be  objected^ '  How  could  a  girl  do 
it  ? '  'He  did  not  think  much  of  the  physical  difficulty/  Nor 
did  his  Dublin  audience,  probably,  for,  as  far  as  the  lecture  is 
reported,  nothing  was  said  to  have  occurred  at  Epworth  but  sounds, 
which  were  upstairs  when  the  eldest  sister  was  downstairs,  and 
were  downstairs  when  she  went  upstairs.  Probably  Hetty  herself 
went  up  and  down  by  another  set  of  stairs,  and  so  puzzled  her 
sister.  But,  if  Dr.  Salmon  is  correctly  reported,  he  did  not  give 
poor  Hetty  a  chance.  He  did  not  tell  his  audience  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Now  he  may  say,  '  I  believe  that  Hetty  knocked, 
and  sprang  some  kind  of  rattle ;  the  rest  is  nonsense.'  But,  if  so. 
Dr.  Salmon  is  in  the  position  of  those  historians  whom  Mr.  G-rote 
demolished.  You  cannot  take  a  myth,  as  Mr.  Orote  said,  reject 
all  that  to  you  seems  improbable,  and  then  accept  the  residuum  as 
history.  The  evidence  for  things  which  a  girl  could  not  have 
done  is  exactly  the  same  as  evidence  for  things  which  a  girl  could 
have  done,  namely,  contemporary  letters  and  diaries.  A  girl  could 
thump  on  the  floor  at  family  prayers,  certainly.  Whether  Mri 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  could  have  failed  to  detect  so  simple  a  manoeuvre 
is  another  matter.  Any  young  lady  may  try,  at  family  prayers, 
in  a  serious  household,  if  she  does  not  mind  being  a  martyr  to 
science  and  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Salmon.  But,  while  it  is  easy 
to  thump  the  floor  instead  of  saying  '  Amen,'  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  an  austere  parent's  pewter  plate  arise,  at  dinner,  and  ^  spin  for 
a  pretty  while '  under  his  nose,  the  family  looking  on.  Does  Dr. 
Salmon  think  that  a  girl  could  easily  do  iMa^  undetected,  with 
about  eight  pairs  of  eyes  on  her  ?  Or  does  he  think  Hetty  could 
make  Nancy's  bed  rise  in  the  air,  with  Nancy  sitting  on  it?  Or 
could  she  make  a  hand-mill  go  grinding  away,  of  its  own  mere 
motion,  with  nobody  near  it  ?  Or,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
walked  downstairs  to  investigate,  was  it  easy  to  produce  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  stone  crashing  among  bottles  where  there  were  no 
bottles  ?  Or,  when  Nancy  swept  the  passages,  alone,  could  Hetty 
produce  the  sound  of  another  invisible  broom  sweeping  away, 
before  her  or  behind  her  ?  Were  the  queer  beasts  viewed  by  Mrs. 
Wesley  introduced  by  Hetty  ? 

*     * 
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These  are  but  a  very  few  examples  of  the  things  which  it  was 
not  so  easy  for  a  girl  to  do,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  a  house  fall 
of  watchful  eyes.  Probably  Mr.  Maskelyne  could  arrange  for  the 
whole  exhibition,  of  whose  variety  I  have  given  hut  a  poor  idea, 
like  John  Washington  WeUs,  Mr.  Maskelyne  is  ^a  master  of 
magic  and  spells ; '  but  Hetty's  spells  were  of  a  more  agreeable 
order,  before  her  heart  was  broken  and  she  married  the  plumber. 
It  may  be  added  that  ^  spirit-rapping  was '  not  ^  a  novelty  in  these 
days,'  as  Dr.  Salmon  avers.  The  literature  of  the  period — Beau* 
mont,  Bovet,  Glanvil,  Aubrey,  Henry  More — ^was  full  of  exactly 
such  stories  as  the  Epworth  story.  Hetty,  as  was  likely  in  a  lively 
young  lass,  may  have  deeply  studied  these  light  authors,  with 
Baxter,  Bodin,  and  Ambroise  Par^,  and  may  have  found  out  the 
method  which  escaped  the  sages.  Certainly  she  produced  all  the 
effects.  And  she  did  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  after  her  first, 
unpremeditated  adventure  at  the  garden-gate.  Further,  she  kept 
it  up  for  thirty  years,  for  thirty  years  later  we  find  Emily 
Wesley  writing  to  John,  and  telling  him  how  she  is  still  haunted 
*  by  that  mysterious  thing  we  call  Jeffrey.'  Is  it  not  rather  hard 
to  ascribe  all  this  to  poor  Hetty,  on  no  evidence  at  all,  as  fiur  as  we 
see,  except  that  she  did  not  write  letters  to  her  brother  about  the 
singular  circumstances  which  caused  much  more  mirth  than  fear 
in  her  family  ?  In  any.  case.  Dr.  Salmon's  audience  should  have 
had  cUl  the  alleged  facts  before  them,  and,  if  the  report  is  correct, 
the  facts  which  raise  the  difficulty  are  exactly  those  to  which  their 
attention  was  not  directed.  However,  anyone  who  wants  an 
amusing  book  can  find  the  whole  affair  in  Dr.  Adam  Garke's 
MevnariaJs  of  the  Wealeys.  To  such  students  I  fearlessly  leave 
the  reputation  of  a  witty,  beautiful,  and  most  unhappy  girl,  '  the 
lovely  lady  wedded  to  the '  plumber.  I  have  no  claim  to  be  one 
of  *  the  learned,'  but  I  have  paid  such  attention  as  I  may  to  the 
paradox  of  the  Provost  of  Trinity,  without  having  the  shadow  of  a 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  Epworth.  I  think  that 
Hetty  cannot  be  found  guilty. 

Mr.  Ditchfield  has  written  a  tome  on  Books  Fatal  to  thei/r 
Atuthora  (Stock).  I  wonder  that  they  were  not  also  fatal  to  their 
reader,  if  Mr.  Ditchfield  has  read  them — most  of  these  deadly 
books  are. so  deadly  dull. 
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The  volumes  are  often  blasphemous,  often  seditidus,  often 
obscene ;  but,  despite  these  popular  qualities,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably prosy  to  the  last  degree.  I  defy  any  modem  student  of 
Tit-Bits  or  the  Idler  to  invade  the  Amphitheatrwm  of  Vanini, 
or  the  De  Umbris  Ideariim  of  Bruno,  and  come  forth  alive  at  the 
other  side.  Sorbi^re,  it  seems,  made  an  incursion  into  Gampanellaj 
and  '  lost  both  oil  and  labour  over  the  empty  book  of  an  empty 
monk/  Gampanella's  sonnets  alone,  perhaps,  permit  themselves 
to  be  read.  Since,  '  for  the  sins  of  the  learned,  Heaven  ordained 
the  invention  of  printing/  we  do  not  commonly  bum  the  authors 
of  dull  books.  Nay,  by  dint  of  blowing  the  trumpets  and  beating 
the  drums  of  the  Boomster,  many  books  attain  popularity  for 
authors  whom  a  more  earnest  age  would  (not  quite  unnaturally) 
have  broiled.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  would  Servetus  have  been  a 
popular  writer.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Ditchfield  to  talk  of  his 
^well-known  work,  De  RestitiUione  Chriatianiami.'  It  may  be 
well  known  to  Mr.  Ditchfield ;  it  is  his  business  to  know  it  if  he 
writes  about  it.  But  Servetus  only  risked  800  copies,  exx)ecting, 
perhaps,  to  become  *very  rare/  He  became  very  rare  indeed. 
All  but  three  or  four  copies  (Brunet  says)  were  burned  when  the 
author  himself  was  burned  in  effigy,  or  later.  In  the  La  Valli^re 
sale,  long  ago,  a  copy  fetched  170L  Meade  printed  one  example 
of  it,  incomplete,  which  sold  for  1,700  francs  at  the  same  sale. 
There  is  a  Nuremberg  edition  of  1553 ;  perhaps  Mr.  Ditchfield 
has  used  the  Nuremberg  edition.  The  author,  not  having  the  fear 
of  the  Society  of  Authors  before  his  eyes,  published  at  his  own 
expense.  Servetus  was  burned  at  Q-eneva  by  Calvin,  who  thought- 
fully employed  faggots  of  green  wood.  A  good  deal  was  said  (and 
very  properly)  by  the  Reformers  when  Patrick  Hamilton  was 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  fashion.  But  Patrick,  we  believe, 
was  offered,  like  Socrates,  a  chance  of  making  his  escape.  Poor 
Servetus  would  have  jumped  at  such  an  opportunity.  Not  to 
publish  books  at  one's  own  expense  is  a  moral  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  tragedy.  How  far  the  Reformers  were  fighting  for 
'  freedom  of  conscience '  is  a  truth  which  we  may  also  leam. 
Of  all  things,  freedom  of  conscience  was  what  they  hated  most. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  escaped  being  burned,  but  our  author  does 
not  give  us  a  very  clear  view  of  Cornelius.  He  was  really  a  kind 
of  sophist,  or  joumalist  before  journalism.  His  work  on  Magic, 
like  all  old  works  on  magic,  is  very  disappointing.     He  is  always 
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coining  to  the  point,  and  never  comes.     Probably  he  took  up 
magie  with  some  vigour  in  youth,  and,  becoming  more  cautious, 
Bowdlerised  his  own  volume  of  spells ;  so  that  it  is  quite  safe,  and 
equally  uninteresting.     Urbain  G-randier  (another  victim  of  a 
book),  in  my  opinion,  really  came  to  the  stake  less  because  of  his 
writings  than  because  of  his  honnea  fortunes,     Mr.  Ditchfield 
calls  him  ^  an  amiable  cleric  who  had  led  a  pious  and  regular  life.' 
Did  Mr.  Ditchfield  never  hear  of  an  adorable  young  lady  named 
Philippa  Trincant  ?      Or  does  he  take  the  view  of  the  friends 
of  the  amiable  cleric  ?    Dr.  G-abriel  Legu6  has  no  doubt  about 
the  amiable  cleric's  gaieties.     Then  there  is  the  painful  case  of 
Madeleine  de  Brou.     A  cleric  so  popular  among  the  fair  as  Urbain 
became  the  subject  of  the  hysterical  hallucinations  which  beset  the 
nuns  of  Loudun.     G-randier  was  burned,  and  the  nuns  set  up  as 
*  thought-readers.'     The  *  willing   game '  was  played.     Gaston 
d'Orldans  whispered  to  P^re  Tranquille  that  Sister  Claire  should 
go  and  kiss  the  right  hand  of  P^re  Elys^e.     Sister  Claire  did  so, 
and  Gaston  was  converted  !     This  experiment  certainly  seems  to 
lack  scientific  precision.     Lord  Montague  witnessed  a  feat  com- 
monly practised  in  our  own  time  by  Foster,  the  American  medium. 
The  devil  Balaam  was  ordered  to  leave  the  body  of  Jeanne  des 
Anges,  and  to  write  the  name  of  Joseph  on  the  back  of  her  left 
hand*     The  devil  Balaam  obeyed  ;  the  name  appeared  in  red 
letters.     This  astonished   Lord  Montague  very  much,  but  the 
method  of  the  trick  is  ancient  and  well  known.     If  Grandier's  life 
had  really  been  innocent  and  regular,  probably  he  would  have  had 
no  attraction  for  the  *  lusty  wenches,  singing  (improper)  songs ' 
whom  Lauderdale  visited  without  edification. 

• 

Dr.  Dee's  books,  again,  were  much  less  fatal  to  him  (an  edition 
of  Euclid  is  fatal  to  nobody)  than  his  habit  of  going  about  with  a 
cropeared  rogue  called  Kelly,  and  several  magical  ^  show-stones.' 
Mr.  Ditchfield  says  that  ^Casaubon  published,  in  1659,  a  risumi 
of  the  learned  Doctor's  works.'  This  Casaubon  was  Meric  Casaubon, 
and  the  book  is  not  a  rtsumS  of  Dr.  Dee's  general  works,  but  the 
first  (and  only)  edition  of  his  private  notes  on  what  Kelly  saw  in 
the  *  show-stone.'  Kelly  either  told  lies,  or  he  really  beheld  the 
kind  of  fancy  pictures  which  many  people  still  see,  according  to 
their  account.  Thus,' he  noticed  *  a  woman  like  an  old  Mayde,  in 
a  red  petticoat,  and  with  a  red  silk  upper  boddice,  her  hair  rowled 
about  like  a  Scottish  wonum,  the  same  yellow.'    A  learned  critic 
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thinks  that  Kelly  did  see  ^  summat/  for  the  following  reason :  he 
beheld  some  letters,  which  he  could  not  read,  and  called  '  Ghyb- 
brish/  a  very  nice  word.     Apparently  he  copied  what  he  saw,  and 
it  was  Greek.     Meric  Casaubon  translates  the  passage:  'This 
fellow  will  overthrow  the  work,  his  baggage  is  in  a  readiness,'  and 
so  on,  Kelly  having  intended  to  run  away.     This  anecdote  is  far 
from  plausible  in  itself,  and  it  would  have  been  lucky  for  Dr.  Dee 
if  Kelly  had  really  left  him.     The  show-stone  is  said  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum.     Horace  Walpole  had  one  of  Dr.  Dee's  specula, 
which  he  got  from  a  member  of  the  Argyll  family.     Horace  was  a 
very  unlikely  man  to  make  a  magical  use  of  the  relic.    Dr.  Dee's 
book  did  Dr.  Dee  no  harm,  for  he  died  long  before  it  was  printed. 
He  was  more  fool  than  knave,  and  his  work  is  excessively  tedious. 
Mr.  Ditchfield  says  about  George  Buchanan,  that  ^  he  was  entrusted 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  education  of  her  son.     Buchanan 
then  embraced  Protestantism.'  This  sounds  a  little  mixed.  The  son 
was  bom  on  June  19,  1566.     Within  a  year  Mary  was  taken  at 
Carberry.     George  Buchanan  can  scarcely  have  begun  to  educate 
even  so  precocious  a  prince  as  James  before  James  was  a  year  old ; 
and  afterwards  the  babe  was  out  of  Mary's  hands,  and  in  those  of 
the  Lords  Confederate.     I  scarcely  think  that  he  waited  till  1566 
before  turning  Protestant.    Finally,  it  is  no  longer  believed  by  the 
most  credulous  that  Eindymwn  was  fatal  to  Keats,  and  that  he 
died  of  being  told  to  *  go  back  to  his  gallipots.'   On  the  whole,  the 
men  whose  books  proved  fatal  to  them  have  very  seldom  been  the 
authors  of  good  books.    Often  they  were  mere  scribbling  maniacs. 
Mr*  Ditchfield   does  not  leave  on  one's   mind  the  impression 
that  he  is  very  intimate  with  his  old  unlucky  authors  and  their  . 
works. 

A.  Lang. 
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THE  HONEY  OF  WISDOM!!! 

Ye  gatber  tbe  Honey  of  Wisdom  from  Thorns,  not  from  Flowen. 
NOBILITY    OP    LIFE. 

*  Who  best  can  suffer,  best  can  do/ — Milton. 

What  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  tpom  the  tale  of  life  ? 

*  Were  I  asked  what  best  digmfiet  the  present  and  eenseerates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables 
us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  Tale  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  purest  light  upon  our  reason  ; 
what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  out  religion  ;  what  is  best  fitted  to  soften  the  heart  of  man 
and  elevate  his  soul— T  would  answer ,  with  Lassues,  it  is  '*  EXPERIENCE,'' '— LOBD  Lttton. 


FROM  THE  UTE  REV.  J.  W.  NEIL, 

Holy   Trinity  Chureh,  North   Shields. 

*Dbab  Sib,— As  an  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  your  "  FBQIT 
Salt,*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving: 
you  particulars  of  the  case  of  one  of 
my  friends.  Sluggish  action  of  the 
liver  and  bilious  headache  so  affected 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be 
most  sparing  in  their  use.  This  un- 
comfortable and  involuntaiy  asceticism^ 
while  it  probably  alleviated  his  suffer- 
ings, did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure, 
although  persevered  in  lor  some 
twenty-five  years,  and  also  consulting 
very  eminent  members  of  the  faculty. 
By  the  use  of  your  "  FRUIT  SALT," 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous 
health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never 
had  a  headache  or  constipation  since 
he  commenced  to  use  it,  and  can 
partake  of  his  food  in  sudi  a  hearty 
manner  as  to  afford  great  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  friends.  There  are 
others  to  whom  your  remedy  has  been 
so  beneficial  in  various  complaints  that  you  may  well  extend  its  use,  both  for  your  own 
interest  and  pro  bono  publico.  I  find  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 
•  To  J.  C.  ENO,  Esq.*  '  I  remain,  dear  Sir.  yours  faithfully,        J.  W.  NEIL.' 

INFLUENZA,  FEVERISH  COI^DS,  SCARI^BT  FBYBR,  PYASHIA, 
ERYSIPEIiAS,  IEBASIjBS,  GANGRENE,  and  almost  erery  mentiaDable  DisMse. 
'  I  baTe  been  a  nurse  for  apwanU  of  ten  yean,  and  in  tbat  time  bave  noned  oases  of  scarlet  fever,  pynmis, 
erysipelas,  measles,  gangrene,  oanoer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  IMseaae.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not 
been  ill  myself  for  a  single  day,  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  tbe  use  of  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT," 
which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I  reoommend  it  to  all  my  patients  daring  oonvalesoence.  Its  value 
as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  '  k  PaorBBSiONAL  Nuaai.    April  31, 1894.* 

VJNO'S  •FRUIT  SAIjT'  assists  the  ftmotlons  of  the  LIVKR,  B0WBU3,  SKIN,  and  KIDNEYS 
by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERa  Tbe 
Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  d^o.  It  is  impossible  to  oversUte  its  great  value.  THERE  IS 
NO  DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  tbe  earliest  stage  of  a  disease  it  has  in  innumerable  instances  pre- 
vented a  severe  illnesa.  Without  such  a  simple  preoaution  the  JEOPARDT  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY 
INCREASKD. 

The  value  of  EKO'S  '  FBUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.  Its  snccess  in  Enrope,  Asia,  Afdca, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 

CA  UTION,— Examine  each  BoUle,  and  tee  that  Oe  Cuptule  it  marked  BNCVS  '  FBUIT   SAIiT.'     Without  U 
you  have  been  impoted  on  by  a  worthleu  and  oeeationaUs  poitonout  imttation.     Sold  bp  aU  Chemittt, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E., 

BY    J.   C.   BNO'S    PATENT. 
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Old  Mr.  Tredgold. 

A     STORT     OP    TWO     SIST£jnS. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THEY  were  not  exactly  of  that  conventional  type  which  used 
to  be  common  whenever  two  sisters  had  to  be  described — the 
one  dark  and  the  other  fair,  the  one  sunny  and  amiable,  the  other 
reserved  and  proud ;  the  one  gay,  the  other  melancholy,  or  at 
least  very  serious  by  nature.  They  were  not  at  all  like  Minna 
and  Brenda  in  the  *  Pirate,*  which  used  to  be  a  contrast  dear  to  the 
imagination.  But  yet  there  was  a  very  distinct  diflFerence 
between  them.  Katherine  was  a  little  taller,  a  little  bigger,  a 
little  darker,  than  Stella.  She  was  three  years  older  but  was 
supposed  to  look  ten.  She  was  not  so  lively  in  her  movements 
either  of  mind  or  person,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  slow.  The 
one  who  was  all  light  threw  a  shadow — which  seems  contradictory 
— on  the  other.  They  were  the  two  daughters  of  an  old  gentle- 
man who  had  been  that  mysterious  being  called  a  City  man  in 
his  time.  Not  that  there  was  anything  at  all  mysterious  about 
old  Mr.  Tredgold  ;  his  daughters  and  his  daughters'  friends  were 
fond  of  saying  that  he  had  come  to  London  with  the  traditionary 
half-crown  in  his  pocket ;  but  this  was,  as  in  so  many  cases, 
fabulous,   Mr.   Tredgold    having    in   fact   come   of   a  perfectly 
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creditable  Eastern  Counties  family,  his  father  being  a  well-to-do 
linen  draper  in  Ipswich,  whose  pride  it  was  to  have  set  forth  all 
his  boys  comfortably,  and  done  everything  for  them  that  a  father 
could  do.  But  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  own  to  that  half-crown 
and  the  myth  of  an  origin  sudden  and  commercially-romantic 
without  antecedents,  than  to  a  respectable  shop  in  a  respectable 
town,  with  a  number  of  relatives  installed  in  other  shops,  doing 
well  and  ready  to  claim  the  rights  of  relationship  at  inconvenient 
moments.  I  do  not  know  at  all  how  fortunes  are  made  *  in  the 
City.'  If  you  dig  coals  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  manu- 
feujture  anything,  from  cotton  to  ships,  by  which  money  is  made, 
that  is  a  process  which  comes  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
most  limited  faculties ;  but  making  money  in  the  City  never  seems 
to  mean  anything  so  simple.  It  means  handing  about  money, 
or  goods  which  other  people  have  produced,  to  other  third  or 
fourth  people,  and  then  handing  them  back  again  even  to  the 
Scriptural  limits  of  seventy  times  seven ;  which  is  why  it  appears 
so  mysterious  to  the  simple-minded. 

But,  indeed,  if  anybody  had  investigated  the  matter,  Mr. 
Tredgold's  progress  had  been  quite  easy  to  follow,  at  least  in  the 
results.  He  had  gone  from  a  house  in  Hampstead  to  a  house  in 
Kensington,  and  thence  to  Belgravia,  changing  also  his  summer 
residences  from  Heme  Bay  to  Hastings,  and  thence  to  the  wilds 
of  Surrey,  and  then  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  having  retired 
from  the  cares  of  business,  he  now  lived  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
places,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  world 
before  him,  which  so  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  care 
very  little  about  beauty  in  any  shape.  The  house  stood  on  a 
cliff  which  was  almost  a  little  headland,  standing  out  from  the 
line  of  the  downs  between  two  of  the  little  towns  on  the  south 
side  of  that  favoured  island.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  quite 
regardless  of  expense,  so  much  so  that  they  were  a  show  in  the 
district^  and  tourists  were  admitted  by  the  gardeners  when  the 
family  was  absent,  to  see  such  a  collection  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  rare  trees  as  was  not  to  be  found  between  that  point,  let  us 
say,  and  Mr.  Hanbury's  gardens  at  Mortola.  The  sunny  platform 
of  the  cliff  thus  adorned  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  was 
the  most  delightful  mount  of  vision,  from  which  you  could  look 
along  the  lovely  coast  at  that  spot  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Eiviera,  with  its  line  of  sunny  towns  and  villages  lying  along  the 
course  of  the  bay  on  one  hand,  and  the  darker  cliffs  clad  with 
wood,  amid  all  the  picturesque  broken  ground  of  the  Landslip  on 
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the  other;  and  the  dazzling  sea,  with  the  additional  glory  of 
passing  ships  giving  it  a  continual  interest,  stretching  out  far 
into  the  distance,  where  it  met  the  circle  of  the  globe,  and  merged 
as  all  life  does  in  the  indefinite  Heaven  beyond : — the  Heaven,  the 
Hades,  the  unknown — ^not  always  celestial,  sometimes  dark  with 
storm  or  wild  with  wind,  a  vague  and  indeterminate  distance  from: 
which  the  tempests  and  all  their  demons,  as  well  as  the  angels, 
come — ^yet  the  only  thing  that  gives  even  a  wistful  satisfaction 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  sway  with  every  movement  of  this 
swaying  globe  in  the  undiscovered  depths  of  air  and  sky. 

Very  little  attention,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  paid  to  this 
beautiful  landscape  by  the  family  who  had  secured  it  for  their 
special  delectation.  The  girls  would  take  their  visitors  '  to  see 
the  view,'  who  cast  a  careless  glance  at  it,  and  said,  '  How  pretty ! ' 
and  returned  with  pleasure  to  the  tennis  or  croquet,  or  even  tea 
of  the  moment.  Mr.  Tredgold,  for  his  part,  had  chosen  a  room 
for  himself  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  house,  as  was  perhaps 
natural,  and  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the  view.  There  was 
always  a  wind  that  cut  you  to  pieces,  he  said,  on  that  side  of  the 
cliflF;  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  believe  there  was,  the  proverbial  softness 
of  the  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  being  a  fond  delusion,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  Katherine  was  the 
only  one  who  lingered  occasionally  over  the  great  panorama  of  the 
sea  and  coast ;  but  I  think  it  was  when  she  felt  herself  a  little 
*  out  of  it,'  as  people  say,  when  Stella  was  appropriating  every- 
thing, and  all  the  guests  and  all  the  lovers  were  circling  round 
that  little  luminary,  and  the  elder  sister  was  not  wanted  any- 
where—except to  fill  out  tea  perhaps,  or  look  after  the  comforts 
of  the  others,  which  is  a  rolt  that  may  suit  a  staid  person  of 
forty,  but  at  twenty-three  is  not  only  melancholy  but  bewildering 
— ^it  being  always  so  diflScult  to  see  why  another  should  have  all 
the  good  things,  and  yourself  all  the  crosses  of  life. 

In  the  circumstances  of  these  two  girls  there  was  not  even 
that  cheap  way  of  relief  which  ends  in  blaming  some  one.  Even 
Providence  could  not  be  blamed.  Katherine,  if  you  looked  at  her 
calmly,  was  quite  as  pretty  as  Stella ;  she  had  a  great  deal  more  in 
her ;  she  was  more  faithful,  more  genuine  and  trustworthy ;  she 
played  tennis  as  well  or  better ;  she  had  as  good  a  voice  and  a 
better  ear;  in  short,  it  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  anyone 
why  it  was  that  Stella  was  the  universal  favourite  and  her  sister 
was  left  in  the  shade.  But  so  it  was.  Katherine  made  up  the  set 
with  the  worst  players,  or  she  was  kept  at  the  tea-table  while  the 
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merriest  game  was  going  on.  She  had  the  reversion  of  Stella'^ 
partners,  who  talked  to  her  of  her  sister,  of  what  a  jolly  girl,  or 
what  an  incipient  angel  she  was,  according  to  their  several  modes 
of  speech.  The  old  ladies  said  that  it  was  because  Katherine  was 
so  unselfish ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  brand  a  girl  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  regard  with  that  conventional  title.  She  was  not,  to  her 
own  consciousness,  unselfish  at  all.  She  would  have  liked  very 
much,  if  not  to  have  the  first  place,  at  least  to  share  it,  to  have  a 
retinue  of  her  own,  and  champions  and  admirers  as  well  as  Stella. 
She  did  not  like  the  secondary  position  nor  even  consent  to  it 
with  any  willingness ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  occasionally 
she  retired  and  looked  at  the  view  with  anything  but  happy 
feelings ;  so  that  the  appreciation  of  Nature,  and  of  their  good 
fortune  in  having  their  lines  thrown  in  such  pleasant  places,  was 
very  small  and  scant  indeed  in  this  family,  which  outsiders  were 
sometimes  disposed  to  envy  for  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings 
and  for  their  wonderful  view. 

The  house  which  occupied  this  beautiful  situation  was  set  well 
back  in  the  grounds,  so  that  it  at  least  should  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  view,  and  it  was  an  odd  fantastic  house,  though  by  no 
means  uncomfortable  when  you  got  into  the  ways  of  it.  A  guest, 
unacquainted  with  these  ways,  which  consisted  of  all  the  very 
last  so-called  improvements,  might  indeed  spend  a  wretched  day 
or  night  in  his  or  her  ignorance.  I  have  indeed  known  one  who, 
on  a  very  warm  evening,  found  herself  in  a  chamber  hermetically 
sealed  to  all  appearance,  with  labels  upon  the  windows  bearing 
the  words  *  Close '  and  '  Open,*  but  aflFording  no  information  as  to 
how  to  work  or  move  the  complicated  machinery  which  achieved 
these  operations ;  and  when  she  turned  to  the  bell  for  aid,  there 
was  a  long  cord  depending  by  the  wall,  at  which  she  tugged  and 
tugged  in  vain,  not  knowing  (for  these  were  the  early  days  of 
electrical  appliances)  that  all  she  had  lo  do  was  to  touch  the  little 
ivory  circle  at  the  end  of  the  cord.  The  result  was  a  night's 
imprisonment  in  what  gradually  became  a  sort  of  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  without  air  to  breathe  or  means  of  appealing  to  the 
outside  world.  The  Tredgolds  themselves,  however,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  had  the  sense  in  their  own  rooms  to  have  the  windows 
free  to  open  and  shut  a9cording  to  the  rules  of  Nature. 

The  whole  place  was  very  elaborately  fur/iished,  with  an 
amount  of  gilding  and  ornament  calculated  to  dazzle  the  be- 
holder— inlaid  cabinets,  carved  furniture,  and  rich  hangings  every- 
where, not  a  door  without  ^'port'xhre^  not  a  window  without  the 
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most  elaborate  sets  of  curtains.  The  girls  had  not  been  old 
enough  to  control  this  splendour  when  it  was  brought  into  being 
by  an  adroit  upholsterer;  and,  indeed,  they  were  scarcely  old 
enough  even  yet  to  have  escaped  irom  the  spell  of  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration into  which  they  had  been  trained.  They  felt  the  flimsiness 
of  the  fashionable  mode  inspired  by  Liberty  in  comparison  with  their 
solid  and  costly  things :  and,  as  in  everything  a  sense  of  superiority 
is  sweet,  they  did  not  attempt  any  innovations.  But  the  room  in 
which  they  sat  together  in  the  evening  was  at  least  the  most 
simply  decorated  in  the  house.  There  was  less  gold,  there  were 
some  smooth  and  simple  tables  on  which  the  hand  could  rest 
without  carrying  away  a  sharp  impression  of  carved  foliage  or 
arabesques.  There  were  no  china  vases  standing  six  feet  high, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  litter  about  such  as  is  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  girls.  Mr.  Tredgold  had  a  huge  easy-chair 
placed  near  to  a  tall  lamp,  and  the  evening  paper,  only  a  few 
hours  later  than  if  he  had  been  in  London,  in  his  hands.  He 
was  a  little  old  man  with  no  appearance  to  speak  of — no  features, 
no  hair,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  eyes.  How  he  had 
managed  to  be  the  father  of  two  vigorous  young  women  nobody 
could  understand;  but  vigorous  young  women  are,  however  it 
has  come  about,  one  of  the  commonest  productions  of  the  age,  a 
fashion  like  any  other.  Stella  lay  back  in  a  deep  chair  near  her 
father,  and  was  at  this  moment,  while  he  filled  the  air  of  the 
room  with  the  crinkling  of  his  paper  as  he  folded  back  a  leaf,  lost 
in  the  utterance  of  a  long  yawn  which  opened  her  mouth  to  a 
preternatural  size,  and  put  her  face,  which  was  almost  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  thrown  back  and  contemplating  the  ceiling,  com- 
pletely out  of  drawing :  which  was  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  pretty  face, 
Katherine  showed  no  inclination  to  yawn:  she  was  busy  at  a 
table  doing  something — something  very  useless  and  of  the  nature 
of  trumpery  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  kept  her  from  yawning  at 
least. 

*  Well,  my  pet,'  Sir.  Tredgold  said,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  Stella's  chair,  ♦  very  tired,  eh  ? — tired  of  having  nothing  to 
do  and  sitting  with  your  old  father  one  night  ? ' 

*0h,  I've  got  plenty  to  do,'  said  Stella,  getting  over  the 
yawn,  and  smihng  blandly  upon  the  world ;  *  and,  as  for  one  night, 
I  sit  with  you  for  ever,  you  ungrateful  old  dad.* 

*  What  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  What's  the  next  entertainment  ? 
You  never  mean  to  be  quiet  for  two  daj^s  tpgetjier,'  the  old 
gentleman  sftidt 
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*  It  is  not  our  fault,'  said  Katherine.  '  The  Gourtnays  have 
gone  away,  the  Aliens  are  going,  and  Lady  Jane  has  not  yet 
come  back/ 

*  I  declare,'  cried  Stella,  '  it's  humiliating  that  we  should  have 
to  depend  on  anybody  for  company,  whether  they  are  summer 
people  or  winter  people.  What  is  Lady  Jane  to  us  ?  We  are 
as  good  as  any  of  them.  It  is  you  who  give  in  directly,  Kate, 
and  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I'll  have  a  picnic 
to-morrow,  if  it  was  only  the  people  from  the  hotel;  tEey  are 
better  than  nobody,  and  so  pleased  to  be  asked.  I  shan't  spend 
another  evening  alone  with  papa.' 

Papa  was  not  displeased  by  this  sally.  He  laughed  and 
chuckled  in  his  throat,  and  crinkled  his  newspaper  more  than 
ever.  *  What  a  little  hussy ! '  he  cried.  '  Did  you  ever  know  such 
a  Uttle  hussy,  Kate  ?  ' 

Kate  did  not  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  papa.  She  went  on 
with  her  gum  and  scissors  and  her  trumpery,  which  was  intended 
for  a  bazaar  somewhere.  '  The  question  is,  Do  you  know  the  hotel 
people  ? '  she  said.  '  You  would  not  think  a  picnic  of  five  or  six 
much  fun.' 

*  Oh,  five  or  six ! '  cried  the  other  with  a  toss  of  her  head ; 
and  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair  with  an  activity  as  great  as  her 
former  listlessness,  and  rushed  to  a  very  fine  ormolu  table  all  rose 
colour  and  gold,  at  which  she  sat  down,  dashing  off  as  many  notes. 
*  The  Setons  at  the  hotel  will  bring  as  many  as  that ;  they  have 
officers  and  all  kinds  of  people  about,'  she  cried,  flinging  the 
words  across  her  shoulder  as  she  wrote. 

'  But  we  scarcely  know  them,  Stella ;  and  Mrs.  Seton  I  don't 
like,'  said  Katherine,  with  her  gum-brush  arrested  in  her  hand. 

'  Papa,  am  I  to  ask  the  people  I  want,  or  is  Kate  to  dictate  in 
everything  ? '  cried  Stella,  putting  up  another  note. 

*Leb  the  child  have  her  way,  Katie,  my  dear;  you  know  she 
has  always  had  her  way  all  her  life.* 

Katherine's  countenance  was  perhaps  not  so  amiable  as  Stella's, 
who  was  radiant  with  fun  and  expectation  and  contradiction.  ^  I 
think  I  may  sometimes  have  my  way  too,'  she  said.  *  They  are  not 
nice  people ;  they  may  bring  any  kind  of  man,  there  is  always  a 
crowd  of  men  about  her.  Papa,  I  think  we  are  much  safer,  two 
girls  like  us,  and  you  never  going  out  with  us,  if  we  keep  to 
people  we  know ;  that  was  always  to  be  the  condition  when  you 
consented  that  Stella  should  send  out  invitations  without  con- 
sulting you.' 
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*  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning  to  his 
elder  daughter,  *  that  is  quite  true,  quite  true ; '  then  he  caught 
Stella's  eye,  and  added  tremulously :  *  You  must  certainly  have 
two  or  three  people  you  know.' 

*  And  what  do  you  call  Miss  Mildmay  ?  '  cried  Stella, '  and  Mrs. 
Shanks  ?-— aren't  they  people  we  know  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  if  she  is  asking  them — the  most  excellent  people  and 
knowing  everybody — I  think — don't  you  think,  Katie? — that 
might  do  ? ' 

*  Of  course  it  will  do,'  cried  Stella  gaily.  *  And  old  Shanks 
and  old  Mildmay  are  such  fun  ;  they  always  fight — and  they  hate 
all  the  people  in  the  hotels ;  and  only  think  of  their  two  old  faces 
when  they  see  Mrs.  Seton  and  all  her  men  !  It  will  be  the  best 
party  we  have  had  this  whole  year.' 

Katherine's  ineflFectual  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  the 
tinkling  as  of  a  cracked  bottle  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  laugh.  He 
Uked  to  hear  the  old  ladies  called  old  cats  and  set  to  fight  and 
spit  at  each  other.  It  gave  him  an  agreeable  sense  of  contrast 
with  his  own  happy  conditions — petted  and  appealed  to  by  the 
triumphant  youth  which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  The  inferiority  of  the  'old  cats*  was  pleasant  to 
the  old  man,  who  was  older  than  they.  The  cackle  of  his  laugh 
swept  every  objection  away.  And  then  I  think  Katherine  would 
have  liked  to  steal  away  outside  and  look  at  the  view,  and  con- 
sole herself  with  the  sight  of  the  Sliplin  lights  and  all  the  twink- 
ling villages  along  the  coast;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  no 
disinterested  devotion  to  Nature,  but  only  a  result  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  out  of  it,  and  not  having,  which  Stella  had,  her 
own  way. 

'  Well,  you  needn't  come  unless  you  like,'  cried  Stella  with 
defia^ice,  as  they  parted  at  the  door  between  their  respective 
rooms,  a  jloor  which  Katherine,  I  confess,  shut  with  some  energy 
on  this  particular  evening,  though  it  generally  stood  open  night 
and  day. 

'  I  don't  think  I  will,'  Katherine  cried  in  her  impatience  ;  but 
she  thought  better  of  this  before  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Stella  had  always  been  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Tredgold  family. 
Her  little  selfishnesses  and  passions  of  desire  to  have  her  own  way, 
and  everything  she  might  happen  to  want,  had  been  so  amusing 
that  nobody  had  chidden  or  thought  for  a  moment  (as  everybody 
thought  with  Katherine)  of  the  bad  effect  upon  her  character  and 
temper  of  having  all  these  passions  satisfied  and  getting  every- 
thing she  stormed  or  cried  for.  Aunt  after  aunt  had  passed  in 
shadow,  as  it  were,  across  the  highly  lighted  circle  of  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  home  life,  all  of  them  breaking  down  at  last  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  pace  with  Stella,  or  satisfying  her  impetuous 
little  spirit ;  and  governess  after  governess  in  the  same  way  had 
performed  a  sort  of  processional  march  through  the  house. 
Stella's  perpetual  flow  of  mockery  and  mimicry  had  all  the  time 
kept  her  father  in  endless  amusement.  The  mockery  was  not 
very  clever,  but  he  was  easily  pleased  and  thought  it  capital  fun. 
There  was  so  much  inhumanity  in  his  constitution,  though  he 
was  a  kind  man  in  his  way  and  very  indulgent  to  those  who 
belonged  to  him,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  see  his  own  old 
sister  (though  a  good  creature)  outrageously  mimicked  in  all  her 
peculiarities,  much  less  the  sisters  of  his  late  wife.  Little  Stella, 
while  still  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  driven  off  all  these 
ladies  and  kept  her  father  in  constant  amusement.  '  The  little 
hussy  ! '  he  said,  *  the  little  vixen !  *  and  chuckled  and  laughed  till 
it  was  feared  he  might  choke  some  time — being  afflicted  with 
bronchitis— in  those  convulsions  of  delight.  Katherine,  who  was 
the  champion  of  the  aunts,  and  wept  as  one  after  the  other 
departed,  amused  him  greatly  too.  ^  She  is  an  old  maid  born ! ' 
he  said,  '  and  she  sticks  up  for  her  kind  :  but  Stella  willjhtave  her 
pick,  and  marry  a  prince,  and  take  off  the  old  cats  as  long  as  she 
lives.' 

*  But  if  she  lives,'  said  a  severe  governess  who  for  some  time 
kept  the  household  in  awe,  *  she  will  become  old  too,  and  probably 
be  an  old  cat  in  the  opinion  of  those  that  come  after  her.' 

'  No  fear,*  cried  the  foolish  old  man — *  no  fear.'  In  his  opinion 
Stella  would  never  be  anything  but  pretty  and  young,  and  radiant 
with  fun  and  fascination. 

And  since  the  period  when  the  girls  *  came  out '  there  had 
been  nothing  but  a  whirl  of  gaiety  in  the  bouse.    They  did  not 
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come  out  in  the  legitimate  way,  by*  being  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  and  thus  placed  on  the  roll  of  society  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  but  only  by  appearing  at  the  first  important  ball 
in  the  locality,  and  giving  it  so  to  be  understood  that  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  any  invitations  that  might  come  in  their  way. 
They  had  come  out  together,  Stella  being  much  too  masterful  and 
impatient  to  permit  any  such  step  on  Katherine's  part  without 
her,  80  that  Katherine  had  been  more  than  nineteen  while  Stella 
was  not  much  over  sixteen  when  this  important  step  took  place. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  that  time.  Stella  was  twenty,  and 
beginning  to  feel  like  a  rather  hloMA  woman  of  the  world ;  while 
Katherine  at  twenty-three  was  supposed  to  be  stepping  back  to 
that  obscurity  which  her  &ther  had  prophesied  for  her,  not  far  off 
from  the  region  of  the  old  cats  to  which  she  was  supposed  to  belong 
by  nature.  Cuiiously  enough,  no  prince  had  come  out  of  the  un- 
known for  the  brighter  sister.  The  only  suitor  that  had  appeared 
had  been  for  Katherine,  and  had  been  almost  laughed  out  of 
countenance,  poor  man,  before  he  took  his  dismissal,  which  was, 
indeed,  rather  given  by  the  household  in  general  than  by  the 
person  chiefly  concerned.  He  was  an  Indian  civilian  on  his  way 
back  to  some  blazing  station  on  the  Plains,  which  was  reason 
enough  why  he  should  be  repulsed  by  the  family ;  but  probably 
the  annoying  thought  that  it  was  Katherine  he  wanted  and  not 
her  sister  had  still  more  to  do  with  it. 

'  It  was  a  good  thing  at  least  that  he  had  not  the  audacity  to 
afck  for  you,  my  pet,*  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

*  For  me ! '  said  Stella,  with  a  little  shriek  of  horror ;  '  I  should 
very  soon  have  given  him  his  answer.*  And  Katherine,  too,  gave 
him  his  answer,  but  in  a  dazed  and  bewildered  way.  She 
was  not  at  all  in  love  with  him,  but  it  did  glance  across  her 
mind  that  to  be  the  first  person  with  some  one,  to  have  a 
house  of  her    own  in  which  she   should   be   supreme,   and  a 

man  by  her  side  who  thought  there  was  nobody  like  her 

But,  then,  was  it  possible  that  any  man  should  really  think  that  ? 
or  that  any  house  could  ever  have  this  strange  fascination  of 
home  which  held  her  fast  she  could  not  tell  how  or  why? 
She  acquiesced  accordingly  in  Mr.  Stanford's  dismissal.  But 
when  she  went  out  to  look  at  the  view  in  her  moments  of 
discouragement  her  mind  was  apt  to  return  to  him,  to  wonder 
sometimes  what  he  was  doing,  where  he  was,  or  if  he  had  found 
some  one  to  be  his  companion,  and  of  whom  he  could  think  that 
there  was  nobody  lil^e  her  in  the  worl4  ? 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  on  the  morning  which  followed  the 
evening  already  recorded,  Katherine  had  too  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  providing  for  the  picnic  to  have  much  time  to  think. 
Stella  had  darted  into  her  room  half-dressed  with  a  number  of 
notes  in  her  hand  to  tell  her  that  everybody  was  coming.  *  Mrs. 
Seton  brings  six  including  her  husband  and  herself — that  makes 
four  fresh  new  men  besides  little  Seton,  whom  you  can  talk  to  if  you 
like,  Kate ;  and  there's  three  from  the  Kectory,  and  five  from  the 
Villa,  and  old  Mildmay  and  Shanks  to  do  propriety  for  papa's  sake.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  them  in  that  way  by  their 
names.  It  does  not  take  much  trouble  to  say  Miss  Mildmay  and 
Mrs.  Shanks.' 

'  I'll  say  the  old  cats,  if  you  like,'  Stella  said  with  a  laugh, 
*  that's  shorter  still.  Do  stir  up  a  little,  and  be  quick :  and  let  us 
have  a  good  lunch.' 

'  How  am  I  to  get  cold  chickens  at  an  hour's  notice  ? '  said 
Katherine.  '  You  seem  to  think  they  are  all  ready  roasted  in 
the  poultry  yard,  and  can  be  put  in  the  hampers  straight  oflF.  I 
don't  know  what  Mrs.  Pearson  will  say.' 

'  She  will  only  say  what  she  has  said  a  hundred  times ;  but  it 
always  comes  right  all  the  same,'  cried  Stella,  retreating  into  her 
own  room  to  complete  her  toilette.  And  this  was  so  true  that  Kate 
finished  hers  also  in  comparative  calm.  She  was  the  housekeeper 
de  jwrCy  and  interviewed  Mrs.  Pearson  every  morning  with  the 
profoundest  gravity  as  if  everything  depended  upon  her;  but  at 
bottom  Katherine  knew  very  well  that  it  was  Mrs.  Pearson  who 
was  the  hodsekeeper  de  facto,  and  that  she,  like  everyone  else, 
managed  somehow  that  Miss  Stella  should  have  her  way. 

*  You  know  it's  just  impossible,'  said  that  authority  a  few 
minutes  later.  ^  Start  at  twelve  and  tell  me  at  nine  to  provide  for 
nearly  twenty  people  !  Where  am  I  to  get  the  chickens,  not  to 
speak  of  ham  and  cold  beef  and  all  the  rest  ?  Do  ye  think  the 
chickens  in  the  yard  are  roasted  all  ready  ? '  cried  the  indignant 
housekeeper,  using  Katherine's  own  argument,  *  and  that  I  have 
only  to  set  them  out  in  the  air  to  cool  ? '  • 

'  You  see  I  did  not  know  yesterday,'  said  the  young  mistress 
apologetically;  'it  was  a  sudden  thought  of  Miss  Stella's  last 
night.' 

'  She  is  a  one  for  sudden  thoughts ! '  cried  Pearson,  half- 
indignant,  half-admiring ;  and  after  a  little  more  protestation  that 
it  was  impossible  she  began  to  arrange  how  it  could  be  done.  It 
was  indeed  so  usual  an  experience  that  the  protests  were  stereo- 
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typed,  80  to  speak.  Everything  on  the  CliflF  was  sudden — even 
Katherine  had  acquired  the  habit,  and  preferred  an  impromptu  to 
to  any  careful  preparation  of  events.  'Then  if  anything  is 
wrong  we  can  say  there  was  so  very  little  time  to  do  it  in/  she 
said  with  an  instinct  of  recklessness  foreign  to  her  nature.  But 
Mrs.  Pearson  was  wise  and  prudent  and  knew  her  business,  so 
that  it  was  very  seldom  anything  went  wrong. 

On  ordinary  occasions  everyone  knows  how  rare  it  is  to  have 
a  thoroughly  fine  day  for  the  most  carefully  arranged  picnic.  The 
association  of  rain  with  these  festivities  is  traditional.  There  is 
nothing  that  has  so  bad  an  effect  upon  the  most  settled  weather. 
Clouds  blow  up  upon  the  sky  and  rain  pours  down  at  the  very 
suggestion.  But  that  strange  Deity  which  we  call  Providence, 
and  speak  of  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  never  more  apparently 
capricious  than  in  this  respect.  A  picnic  which  is  thoroughly 
undesirable,  which  has  nothing  in  its  favour,  which  brings  people 
together  who  ought  to  be  kept  apart,  and  involves  mischief  of 
every  kind,  is  free  from  all  the  usual  mischances.  That  day 
dawned  more  brightly  even  than  other  days.  It  shone  cloud- 
less, the  glass  rising,  the  wind  dropping  as  if  for  the  special 
enjoyment  of  some  favourite  of  Heaven.  It  was  already  October, 
but  quite  warm,  as  warm  as  June,  the  colour  of  autumn  adding 
only  a  charm  the  more,  and  neither  chill  nor  cloud  to  dull 
the  atmosphere.  The  sea  shone  like  diamonds  but  more  brilliant, 
curve  upon  curve  of  light  following  each  other  with  every  glitter- 
ing facet  in  movement.  The  white  cliff  at  the  further  i)oint  of 
the  bay  shone  with  a  dazzling  whiteness  beyond  comparison  with 
anything  else  in  sky  or  earth.  • 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  overhead  was  like  a  benediction,  not 
too  hot  as  in  July  and  August — just  perfect,  everybody  said ;  and 
the  carriages  and  the  horses  with  their  shiny  coats,  and  the  gay 
guests  in  every  tint  of  colour,  with  convivial  smiles  and  pleasant 
faces,  made  the  drive  as  gay  as  Botten  Bow  when  Mr.  Tredgold 
came  forth  to  welcome  and  speed  forth  his  guests.  This  was 
his  own  comparison  often  used,  though  the  good  man  had 
never  known  much  of  Botten  Bow.  He  stood  in  the  porch, 
which  had  a  rustical  air  though  the  house  was  so  far  from 
being  rustical,  and  surveyed  all  these  dazzling  people  with  pride. 
Though  he  had  been  used  for  years  now  to  such  gay  assemblages, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  feel  a  great  pride  in  them  as  though  of 
^  an  honour  unto  which  he  was  not  bom.'  To  see  his  girls  hold- 
ing out  hospitality  to  all  the  grand  folks  was  an  unceasing  satis- 
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faction.  He  liked  to  see  them  at  the  head  of  everything,  dis- 
pensing bounties.  The  objectionable  lady  who  had  brought  so 
many  men  in  her  train  did  not  come  near  Mr.  Tredgold,  but 
bowed  to  him  from  a  safe  distance,  from  his  own  waggonette  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to  that  old  bore,'  she 
said  to  her  party,  which  swarmed  about  her  and  was  ready  to  laugh 
at  everything  she  said ;  and  they  were  all  much  amused  by  the  old 
man's  bow,  and  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
make  his  visitors  free  of  his  luxuries. 

*  The  old  bore  thinks  himself  an  old  swell,'  said  some  one  else. 

*  Tredgold  and  Silverstamp,  money-changers,'  said  another.  *  Not 
half  so  good — Tredgold  and  Wurst,  sausage-makers,'  cried  a  third. 
They  all  laughed  so  much,  being  easily  satisfied  in  the  way  of  wit, 
that  Stella,  who  was  going  to  drive,  came  up  flourishing  her  whip, 
to  know  what  was  the  joke. 

*  Oh,  only  about  a  funny  sign  we  saw  on  the  way,'  said  Mrs. 
Seton,  with  a  glance  all  round,  quenching  the  laughter.  The 
last  thing  that  could  have  entered  Stella's  mind  was  that  these 
guests  of  hers,  so  eflFusive  in  their  acceptance  of  her  invitation,  so 
pleased  to  be  there,  with  everything  supplied  for  their  day's 
pleasure,  were  making  a  jest  of  anything  that  belonged  to  her. 
She  felt  that  she  was  conferring  a  favour  upon  them,  giving  them 

*  a  great  treat,'  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect. 

'  You  must  tell  me  about  it  on  the  way,'  she  said,  beaming 
upon  them  with  gracious  looks,  which  was  the  best  joke  of  all, 
they  all  thought,  stifling  their  laughter. 

Mr.  Tredgbld  sent  a  great  many  wreathed  smiles  and  gracious 
gestures  to  the  waggonette  which  was  full  of  such  a  distinguished 
company,  and  with  Stella  and  her  whip  just  ready  to  mount  the 
driving-seat.  They  were  new  friends  he  was  aware.  The  men 
were  all  fashionable,  '  a  cut  above '  the  Sliplin  or  even  the  smaller 
county  people.  The  old  gentleman  loved  to  see  his  little  Stella 
among  them,  with  her  little  delightful  swagger  and  air  of  being 
A  1  everywhere.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  me  responsible  for  the 
words  in  which  poor  Mr.  Tredgold's  vulgar  little  thoughts  expressed 
themselves.  He  did  not  swagger  like  Stella,  but  loved  to  see  her 
swaggering.  He  himself  would  have  been  almost  obsequious  to 
the  fine  folks.  He  had  a  remnant  of  uneasy  consciousness  that  he 
had  no  natural  right  to  all  this  splendour,  which  made  him  deeply 
delighted  when  people  who  had  a  right  to  it  condescended  to 
accept  it  from  his  hand.    But  he  was  proud  too  to  know  t^at 
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Stella  did  iiot  at  all  share  this  feeling,  but  thought  hetself  A  1. 
So  she  was  A  1 ;  no  one  there  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her.  So 
he  thought,  standing  at  his  door  waving  his  hands,  and  calling 
out  congratulations  on  the  fine  day  and  injunctions  to  his  guests 
to  enjoy  themselves. 

'  Don't  spare  anything — neither  the  horses  nor  the  champagne ; 
there  is  plenty  more  where  these  came  from,'  he  said. 

Then  the  waggonette  dashed  off,  leading  the  way;  and 
Katherine  followed  in  the  landau  with  the  clergyman's  family 
from  the  Kectory,  receiving  more  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  smiles  and 
salutations,  but  not  so  enthusiastic. 

*Mind  you  make  everybody  comfortable,  Kate,'  he  cried. 
*  Have  you  plenty  of  wraps  and  cushions  ?  There's  any  number 
in  the  hall ;  and  I  hoj)e  your  hampers  are  full  of  nice  things  and 
plenty  of  champagne — plenty  of  good  champagne  ;  that's  what  the 
ladies  want  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  And  don't  be  afraid  of  it.  I 
have  none  but  the  best  in  my  house.' 

The  vehicle  which  came  after  the  landau  was  something  of  the 
shandrydan  order,  with  one  humble  horse  and  five  people  cluster- 
ing upon  it. 

*  Why  didn't  you  have  one  of  our  carriages  ? '  he  cried.  *  There's 
a  many  in  the  stables  that  we  never  use.  You  had  only  to  say 
the  word,  and  the  other  waggonette  would  have  been  ready  for  you  ; 
far  more  comfortable  than  that  old  rattle-trap.  And,  bless  U3 ! 
here  is  the  Midge — the  Midge,  I  declare — with  the  two  old — with 
two  old  friends  ;  but,  dear  me,  Mrs.  Shanks,  how  much  better  you 
would  have  been  in  the  brougham  ! ' 

'  So  I  said,'  said  one  of  the  ladies  ;  '  but  Suth  Mildmay  would 
not  hear  of  it.  She  is  all  for  independence  and  our  own  trap,  but 
I  like  comfort  best.' 

'  No,'  said  Miss  Mildmay.  '  Indebted  to  our  good  friend  we'll 
always  be  for  many  a  nice  party,  and  good  dinner  and  good  wine 
as  well ;  but  my  carriage  must  be  my  own,  if  it's  only  a  hired  one  ; 
that  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Tredgold,  whatever  anyone  may  say.' 

*  My  dear  good  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  *  this  is  Liberty 
Hall ;  you  may  come  as  you  please  and  do  as  you  please ;  only,  you 
know,  there's  heaps  of  horses  in  my  stables,  and  when  my 
daughters  go  out  I  like  everything  about  them  to  be  nice — nice 
horses,  nice  carriages.  And  why  should  you  pay  for  a  shabby 
affair  that  anybody  can  hire,  when  you  might  have  my  brougham 
with  all  the  last  improvements?  But  ladies  will  Lave  the  r  little 
whims  and  fads,  we  all  know  that.' 
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*  Mr.  Perkins/  cried  Miss  Mildmay  out  of  the  window  to  the 
driver  of  the  fly,  *  go  on  !  We'll  never  make  up  to  the  others  if 
you  don't  drive  fast ;  and  the  Midge  is  not  very  safe  when  it  goes 
along  a  heavy  road.' 

'  As  safe  as  a  coach,  and  we're  in  very  good  time,  Miss,'  said 
Mr.  Perkins,  waving  his  whip,  Perkins  felt  himself  to  be  of  the 
party  too,  as  indeed  he  was  of  most  parties  along  the  half  circle  of 
the  bay. 

*  Ah,  I  told  you,'  cried  Mr.  Tredgold,  with  his  chuckle,  '  you'd 
have  been  much  better  in  the  brougham.'  He  went  on  chuckling 
after  this  last  detachment  had  driven  unsteadily  away,  A  Midge 
is  not  a  graceful  nor  perhaps  a  very  safe  vehicle.  It  is  like  a 
section  of  an  omnibus,  a  square  box  on  wheels  wanting  proportion, 
and  I  think  it  is  used  only  by  elderly  ladies  at  seaside  places.  As 
it  jogged  forth  Mr.  Tredgold  chuckled  more  and  more.  Though 
he  had  been  so  lavish  in  his  offers  of  the  brougham,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  not  displeased  to  see  his  old  neighbours  roll  and  shamble 
along  in  that  uncomfortable  way.  It  served  them  right  for  reject- 
ing the  luxury  he  had  provided.  It  served  them  still  more  right 
for  being  poor.  And  yet  there  was  this  advantage  in  their  being 
poor,  that  it  threw  up  the  fact  of  his  own  wealth,  like  a  bright 
object  on  a  dark  background.  He  went  back  to  his  room  after  a 
while,  casting  a  glance  and  a  shiver  at  the  garden  blazing  with 
sunshine  and  flowers  which  crowned  the  cliff.  He  knew  there 
was  always  a  little  shrewd  breeze  blowing  round  the  comer  some- 
where, and  the  view  might  be  hanged  for  anything  he  cared.  He 
went  indoors  to  his  room,  where  there  was  a  nice  little  bit  of  fire. 
There  was  generally  a  little  bit  of  fire  somewhere  wherever  he  was. 
It  was  much  more  concentrated  than  the  sun,  and  could  be  con- 
trolled at  his  pleasure  and  suited  him  better.  The  sun  shone 
when  it  pleased,  but  the  fire  burned  when  Mr.  Tredgold  pleased. 
He  sat  down  and  stretched  himself  out  in  his  easy-chair  and 
thought  for  a  minute  or  two  how  excellent  it  was  to  have  such  a 
plenty  of  money,  so  many  horses  and  carriages,  and  one  of  the 
nicest  houses  in  the  island — the  very  nicest,  he  thought — ^and  to 
give  Stella  everything  she  wanted.  *  She  makes  a  fool  of  me,'  he 
said  to  himself,  chuckling.  *If  that  little  girl  wanted  the 
Koh-i-Noor,  I'd  be  game  to  send  off  somebody  careering  over  the 
earth  to  find  out  as  good.'  This  was  all  for  love  of  Stella  and  a 
little  for  glory  of  himself;  and  in  this  mood  he  took  up  his  morn- 
ing paper,  which  was  his  occupation  for  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  PICNIC  is  a  very  doubtful  pleasure  to  people  out  of  their  teens, 
or  at  least  out  of  their  twenties ;  and  yet  it  remains  a  very  popular 
amusement.  The  grass  is  often  damp,  and  it  is  a  very  forced  and 
uncomfortable  position  to  sit  with  your  plate  on  your  knees  and 
nothing  within  your  reach  which  you  may  reasonably  want  in  the 
course  of  the  awkward  meal.  Mrs.  Seton  and  the  younger  ladies, 
who  were  sedulously  attended  upon,  did  not  perhaps  feel  this  so 
much ;  but  then  smart  young  men,  especially  when  themselves 
guests  and  attached  to  one  particular  party,  do  not  wait  upon 
*  the  old  cats '  as  they  do  upon  the  ladies  of  the  feast.  Why  Mrs. 
Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  should  have  continued  to  partake  of 
these  banquets,  and  spend  their  money  on  the  Midge  to  convey 
them  there,  I  am  unable  so  much  as  to  guess,  for  they  would 
certainly  have  been  much  more  comfortable  at  home.  But 
they  did  do  so,  in  defiance  of  reason.  They  were  not  entirely 
ignorant  that  they  were  considered  old  cats.  The  jibes  which 
were  current  on  the  subject  did  not  always  fly  over  their  heads. 
They  knew  more  or  less  why  they  were  asked,  and  how  little  any 
one  cared  for  their  presence.  And  yet  they  went  to  every  enter- 
tainment of  the  kind  to  which  -they  were  asked,  with  a  steadiness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  were  less  considered  even  than 
usual  in  this  company,  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  strangers. 
They  had  to  scramble  for  the  salad  and  help  themselves  to  the 
ham.  Cold  chicken  was  supposed  to  be  quite  enough  for  them 
without  any  accompaniment.  The  "paie  de  foie  gras  was  quite 
exhausted  before  it  came  their  length,  and  Miss  Mildmay  had  to 
pluck  at  Mr.  Seton's  coat  and  call  his  attention  half  a  dozen 
times  before  they  got  any  champagne ;  and  yet  they  were  always 
ready  to  accept  the  most  careless  invitation,  I  cannot  tell  why. 
They  talked  chiefly  to  each  other,  and  took  their  little  walks 
together  when  the  young  ones  dispersed  or  betook  themselves  to 
some  foolish  game.  ^  Oh,  here  are  the  old  cats  ! '  they  could  almost 
hear  the  girls  say,  when  the  two  ancient  figures  came  in  sight  at 
the  turn  of  the  path ;  and  Stella  would  turn  round  and  walk  oflF 
in  the  opposite  direction  without  an  attempt  at  concealment. 
But  they  did  not  take  offence,  and  next  time  were  always  ready 
to  come  again. 

That  Mrs.  Seton  should  have  been  ready  to  come  was  less 
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wonderful,  for  though  she  was  old  enough  to  be  a  little  afraid  of 
her  complexion,  and  was  aware  that  damp  was  very  bad  for  her 
neuralgia,  it  was  indispensable  for  her  to  have  something  to  doj 
and  the  heavy  blank  of  a  day  without  entertainment  was  dreadful 
to  bear.     And  this  was  not  for  herself  only  but  for  her  court,  or 
her  tail,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called— the  retinue  of  young  men 
whom  she  led  about,  and  who  had  to  be  amused  whatever  hap- 
pened.    Think   of   the   expenditure  of  energy  that  is  necessary 
to  amuse  so  many  young  active  human  creatures  in  a  sitting- 
room  in  a  hotel  for  a  whole  morning,  before  lunch  comes  to  reUeve 
the  intolerable  strain ;  or  even  in  an  afternoon  before  and  after 
the  blessed  relief  of  tea!  They  sprawl  about  upon  the  chairs,  they 
block  up  the  windows,  they  gape  for  something  to  do,  they  expect 
to  have  funny  things  said  to  them  and  to  be  made  to  laugh. 
What  hard  work  for  any  woman  whose  whole  faculty  consists  in  a 
capacity  for  saying  every  folly  that  comes  into  her  head  with  an 
audacity  which  is  not  accompanied  by  wit!     *  What  a  fool  you  do 
look,  Algy,  with  your  mouth  open  like  a  little  chick  in  a  nest ! 
Do  you  expect  me  to  pop  a  worm  into  it  ?  '     This  speech  made 
them  all  roar,  but  it  was  not  in  itself  amusing,  the  reader  will 
Tjerceive.     And  to  go  on  in   that  strain  for  hours  is  extremely 
fatiguing,  more  so  than  the  hardest  work.   Many  people  wondered 
why  she  should  take  the  trouble  to  have  all  these  men  about  her, 
and  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  of  entertaining  them ;  which 
was   a  mystery  quite  as  great  as  the  persistence  of  the  elder 
ladies  in   going  to  feasts  where  they  are  called  old  cats  and 
receive  no   attention.      The   lightest    of  social   entertainments 
donnent  a  penatr  in  this    way.      You   would  have    thought 
that   Mrs.   Seton  would  have  welcomed  the  moment  of  relief 
which  ensued  when  the  boys   and  girls  ran  oflf  together  in  a 
sort    of    hide-and-seek    among   the'  tufted   slopes.      But  when 
she  found  that  she  was  actually  left  alone  for  a  moment  with 
only  her  husband  to  attend  upon  her,  the  lady  was  not  pleased 

at  all. 

*  Where  have  they  all  gone  ? '  she  cried.  *  What  do  they  mean, 
leaving  me  all  alone  ?  Where's  Algy — and  where's  Sir  Charles — 
and  all  of  them  ? ' 

*  There's  nobody  but  me,  I'm  afraid,  Lottie,'  said  little  Seton, 
who  was  strengthening  himself  with  another  glass  of  champagne  ; 
'  they've  all  gone  oflf  with  the  young  ones.' 

'The  young  ones!'  Mrs.  Seton  cried,  with  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed shriek.    The  eldest  of  the  Stanley  girls  was  seated  at  a 
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little  distance,  sedately  employed  in  making  a  drawing,  and  Mrs. 
Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  sat  resting  upon  a  pile  of  carriage 
cushions  which  they  had  collected  together  when  the  others  went 
away.  The  old  ladies  were  much  occupied  in  seeing  that  Perkins, 
the  driver  of  the  Midge,  had  his  share  with  the  other  servants  of 
the  relics  of  the  feast.  And  was  she,  the  brilliant,  the  gay,  the 
lovely  Lottie,  left  with  these  debris  of  humanity,  deserted  by  her 
kind  ?  She  rose  up  hastily  and  flourished  her  parasol  with  an 
energy  which  nearly  broke  the  ivory  handle.  '  Have  you  no  spirit 
at  all,'  she  cried,  *to  let  your  wife  be  neglected  like  this?' 
Katherine  was  the  one  who  met  her  in  full  career  as  she  went 
down  the  winding  slopes — Katherine  enjoying  herself  very 
moderately  with  none  of  the  stolen  goods  about  her,  in  sole  com- 
pany of  Evelyn  Stanley  and  Gerard,  her  brother.  '  Where  are  all 
my*  party  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Seton.  '  They  will  never  forgive  me  for 
deserting  them.  You  stole  a  march  upon  me.  Miss  Tredgold.' 
But  certainly  it  was  not  Katherine  who  had  stolen  the  march. 
At  this  moment  Stella  appeared  out  of  the  bushes,  flushed  with 
fan  and  laughter,  her  pretty  hat  pushed  back  upon  her  head,  her 
pretty  hair  in  a  little  confusion. 

'  Oh,  come  along,  come  along  ! '  she  cried,  seizing  Airs.  Seton 
by  the  arm,  '  here's  such  a  beautiful  place  to  hide  in ;  they  are  all 
after  us,  full  cry.  Come,  come,  we  must  have  you  on  our  side.' 
Thus,  again,  it  was  Stella  that  was  on  the  amusing  side  where  all 
the  fun  and  the  pleasure  was.  Evelyn  Stanley  cast  wistful  eyes 
after  the  pair. 

'  Oh,  Katherine,  do  you  mind  me  going  too  ?  Hide-and-seek  is 
such  fun,  and  we  can  walk  here  every  day.' 

'  Do  you  want  to  go,  too,  Gerard  ? '  Katherine  said. 

*  Not  if  I  may  walk  with  you,*  said  the  youth,  who  was  at  the 
University  and  felt  himself  superior.  He  was  only  a  year  younger 
than  she  was,  and  he  thought  that  a  grande  passion  for  a  woman 
advanced  in  life  was  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  keep  by  Katherine's  side  whatever  happened.  '  I 
don't  care  for  that  silly  nonsense,'  he  said ;  '  it's  very  well  for 
these  military  fellows  that  have  not  an  idea  in  their  heads.  I 
always  liked  conversation  best,  and  your  conversation,  dear 
Katherine ' 

*  Why,  I  cannot  talk  a  bit,'  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  on  Gerard's  lips  to  say,  *  But  I  can.'     He  had  the 
grace,  however,  not  to  utter  that  sentiment.     *  There  are  some 
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people  whose  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  other  people's  talk/ 
he  said,  which  was  a  much  prettier  thing  to  say, 

'  Oh,  why  didn't  you  come  at  first  ? '  cried  Stella  in  Mrs. 
Seton's  ear.  *  They  all  think  you  are  with  me,  only  that  you've 
got  some  very  cunning  place  to  hide  in :  and  here  it  is.  I  am 
sore  they'll  never  find  us  here/ 

'  I  hope  they  will,  though,'  said  the  elder  lady,  speaking  in 
tones  that  were  not  at  all  subdued.  *  You  need  not  be  so  clever 
with  your  cunning  places.  Of  course  we  want  them  to  find  us ; 
there  is  no  fun  in  it  if  they  don't.' 

Stella  stared  a  little  with  widely  opened  eyes  at  her  ex- 
perienced companion.  She  was  still  schoolgirl  enough  to  rejoice 
in  baffling  the  other  side,  and  liked  the  fun  simply  as  Evelyn 
Stanley  did,  who  was  only  sixteen,  and  who  came  crowding  in  upon 
them  whispering  in  her  delight :  *  They've  run  down  the  other 
way,  the  whole  lot  of  them  like  sheep ;  they  have  no  sense.  Oh, 
hush !  hush !  speak  low !  they'll  never  think  of  a  place  like 
this.' 

'  I  shall  make  them  think,'  cried  Mrs.  Seton,  and  then  she 
began  to  sing  snatches  of  songs,  and  whistled  through  the  thicket 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  girls. 

'  Oh,  that  is  no  fun  at  all,'  said  Evelyn. 

*  Hush  ! '  cried  Stella,  already  better  informed,  '  it  isn't  any 
fun  if  they  don't  find  us,  after  all.' 

And  then  the  train  of  young  men  came  rushing  back  with 
shouts,  and  the  romp  went  on.  It  was  so  far  different  firom  other 
romps  that  when  the  fun  flagged  for  a  moment  the  fiftces  of  the 
players  all  grew  blank  again,  as  if  they  had  at  once  relapsed  into 
the  heavy  dulness  which  lay  behind,  which  was  rather  astonish- 
ing to  the  girls,  who  loved  the  game  for  its  own  sake.  Stella, 
for  her  part,  was  much  impressed  by  this  recurring  relapse.  How 
exquisite  must  be  the  fun  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
which  kept  them  going!  She  was  painfiilly  aware  that  she 
flagged  too,  that  her  invention  was  not  quick  enough  to  think  of 
something  new  before  the  old  was  quite  exhausted.  She  had 
thought  of  nothing  better  than  to  go  od,  to  hide  again,  when 
Mrs.  Seton,  yawning,  sat  down  to  fan  herself,  and  said  what  Stella 
thought  the  rudest  things  to  her  cavaliers. 

<  Why  does  Charlie.  Somers  look  so  like  an  ass  ? '  she  said.  '  Do 
you  give  it  up  ?  Because  he's  got  thistles  all  round  him  and 
can't  get  at  'em.' 

Stella  stared  while  the  young  men  burst  into  noisy  laughter. 
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'  Is  that  a  conundrum  ? '  Stella  said. 

They  thought  this  was  wit  too,  and  roared  again.  And  then 
once  more  all  the  faces  grew  blank.  It  was  her  first  experience 
of  a  kind  of  society  decidedly  above  her  level,  and  it  was  impres- 
sive as  well  as  alarming  to  the  inexperienced  young  woman.  It 
had  been  her  habit  to  amuse  herself,  not  doubting  that  in  doing 
so  she  would  best  promote  the  amusement  of  her  guests.  But 
Stella  now  began  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  an  entertainer.  It 
was  not  all  plain  sailing.  She  began  to  understand  the  rush  of 
reckless  talk,  the  excited  tones,  the  startling  devices  of  her  new 
friend.  In  lack  of  anything  better,  the  acceptance  of  a  cigarette 
on  Mrs.  Seton's  part,  and  the  attempt  to  induce  Stella  to  try  one 
too,  answered  for  a  moment  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
They  were  not  very  particular  as  to  the  selection  of  things  to 
amuse  them,  so  long  as  there  was  always  something  going  on. 

Sir  Charles  Somers  sat  with  her  on  the  box  as  she  drove  home, 
and  gave  her  a  number  of  instructions  which  at  first  Stella  was 
disposed  to  resent. 

*  I  have  driven  papa's  horses  ever  since  I  was  bom,'  she  said. 

'But  you  might  drive  much  better,'  said  the  young  man, 
calmly  putting  his  hand  on  hers,  moulding  her  fingers  into  a 
better  grasp  upon  the  reins,  as  composedly  as  if  he  were  touching 
the  springs  of  an  instrument  instead  of  a  girl's  hand.  She 
blushed,  but  he  showed  no  sense  of  being  aware  that  this  touch 
was  too  much.  He  was  the  one  of  the  strangers  whom  she  liked 
best,  probably  because  he  was  Sir  Charles,  which  gave  him  a 
distinction  over  the  others,  or  at  least  it  did  so  to  Stella.  This 
was  not,  however,  because  she  was  unaccustomed  to  meet  persons 
who  shared  the  distinction,  for  the  island  people  were  very 
tolerant  of  such  nouveaux  ricJus  as  the  Tredgolds,  who  were  so 
very  ready  to  add  to  their  neighbours'  entertainment.  Two 
pretty  girls  with  money  are  seldom  disdained  in  any  conmiunity 
and  the  fether,  especially  as  he  was  so  well  advised  as  to  keep 
himself  out  of  society,  was  forgiven  them,  so  that  the  girls  were 
sometimes  so  favoured  as  to  go  to  a  ball  under  Lady  Jane's  wing, 
and  knew  all  '  the  best  people.'  But  even  to  those  who  are  still 
more  accustomed  to  rank  than  Stella,  Sir  Charles  sounds  better 
tian  Mr.  So-and-so ;  and  he  had  his  share  of  good  looks,  and  of 
that  case  in  society  which  even  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  little 
wanting  in.  He  did  not  defer  to  the  girl,  or  pay  her  compliments 
in  any  old-fiwhioned  way.  He  spoke  to  her  very  much  as  he  spoke 
to  the  other  young  men,  and  gripped  her  fingers  to  give  them 
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the  proper  grasp  of  the  reins  with  as  much  force  of  grip  and  as 
perfect  cabn  as  if  she  had  been  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl.  This 
rudeness  has,  it  appears,  its  charm. 

*  I  shouldn't  have  wondered  if  he  had  called  me  Tredgold,' 
Stella  said  with  a  pretence  at  displeasure. 

*  What  a  horrid  man ! '  Katherine  replied,  to  whom  this 
statement  was  made. 

*  Horrid  yourself  for  thinking  so,'  cried  her  sister.  *  He  is  not 
a  horrid  man  at  all,  he  is  very  nice.  We  are  going  to  be  great — 
pals.  Why  shouldn't  we  be  great  pals  ?  He  is  a  little  tired  of 
Lottie  Seton  and  her  airs,  he  said.  He  likes  nice  honest  girls 
that  say  what  they  mean,  and  are  not  always  bullying  a  fellow. 
Well,  that  is  what  he  said.  It  is  his  language,  it  is  not  mine. 
You  know  very  well  that  is  how  men  speak,  and  Lottie  Seton 
does  just  the  same.  I  told  him  little  thanks  to  him  to  like  giris 
better  than  an  old  married  woman,  and  you  should  have  seen  how 
he  tugged  his  moustache  and  rolled  in  his  seat  with  laughing. 
Lottie  Seton  must  have  suspected  something,  for  she  called  out 
to  us  what  was  the  joke  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  know  you  were  on  such  terms  with  Mrs.  Seton, 
Stella,  as  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name.' 

*  Oh,  we  call  them  all  by  their  names.  Life's  too  short  for 
Missis  That  and  Mr.  This.     Charlie  asked  me ' 

*  Charlie !  why,  you  never  saw  him  till  to-day.' 

^When  you  get  to  know  a  man  you  don't  count  the  days 
you've  been  acquainted  with  him,'  said  Stella,  tossing  her  head, 
but  with  a  flush  on  her  face.  She  added :  '  I  asked  him  to  come 
over  to  lunch  to-morrow  and  to  see  the  garden.  He  said  it 
would  be  rare  fun  to  see  something  of  the  neighbourhood  without 
Lottie  Seton,  who  was  always  dragging  a  lot  of  fellows  about.' 

*  Stella,  what  a  very,  very  unpleasant  man,  to  talk  like  that' 
about  the  lady  who  is  his  firiend,  and  who  brought  him  here ! ' 

*  Oh,  his  firiend ! '  cried  Stella ;  '  that  is  only  your  old-&8hioned 
way.  She  is  no  more  his  friend !  She  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  men 
following  her  about  everywhere,  and  they  have  got  nothing  to  do, 
and  are  thankful  to  go  out  anywhere  to  spend  the  time ;  so  it  is 
just  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  They  do  it  to  please  themselves, 
and  there  is  not  a  bit  of  love  lost.' 

*  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  people,'  said  Katherine. 

*  They  are  the  only  kind  of  people,'  Stella  replied. 

This  conversation  took  place  from  one  room  to  another,  the 
door  standing  open  while  the  girls  performed  a  hasty  toilette, 
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All  the  picnic  people  had  been  parted  with  at  the  gate  with  much 
demonstration  of  friendship  and  a  thousand  thanks  for  a  delightful 
day.  Only  the  Midge  had  deposited  its  occupants  at  the  door. 
The  two  old  cats  were  never  to  be  got  rid  of.  They  were  at  that 
moment  in  another  room,  making  themselves  tidy,  as  they  said, 
with  the  supercilious  aid  of  Katherine's  maid.  Stella  did  not 
part  with  hers  in  any  circumstances,  though  she  was  about  to 
dine  in  something  very  like  a  dressing-gown  with  her  hair  upon 
her  shoulders.  Mr.  Tredgold  liked  to  see  Stella  with  her  hair 
down,  and  she  was  not  herself  averse  to  the  spectacle  of  the  long 
rippled  locks  falling  over  her  shoulders.  Stella  was  one  of  the 
girls  who  find  a  certain  enjoyment  in  their  own  beauty  even  when 
there  is  nobody  to  see. 

'  It  was  a  very  pleasant  party  on  the  whole  to  be  such  an 
impromptu,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks ;  '  your  girls,  Mr.  Tredgold,  put 
such  a  spirit  in  everything.  Dear  girls !  Stella  is  always  the 
most  active  and  full  of  fun,  and  Katherine  the  one  that  looks 
after  one's  comfort.  Don't  you  find  the  Stanleys,  Kate,  a  little 
heavy  in  hand  ? — excellent  good  people,  don't  you  know,  always  a 
stand-by,  but  five  of  them,  fancy  !  Charlotte  that  is  always  at  her 
drawing,  and  Edith  that  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  parish,  and 
that  little  romp  Evelyn  who  is  really  too  young  and  too  childish ! 
Poor  Mr.  Stanley  has  his  quiver  too  full,  poor  man,  like  so  many 
clergymen.' 

*  If  ever  there  was  a  man  out  of  place — the  Bector  at  a  picnic ! ' 
said  Miss  Mildmay,  '  with  nobody  for  him  to  talk  to.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Tredgold,  he  thinks  Kate  is  such  a  steady  creature, 
he  wants  her  for  a  mother  to  his  children ;  now  see  if  I  am  not  a 
true  prophet  before  the  summer  is  out.' 

Mr.  Tredgold's  laugh,  which  was  like  the  tinkling  of  a  tin 
vessel,  reached  Katherine's  ear  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but 
not  the  speech  which  had  called  it  forth. 

'  Papa,  the  ofl5cers  are  coming  here  to-morrow  to  lunch — ^you 
don't  mind,  do  you  ? — that  is,  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott.  Oh, 
they  are  nice  enough;  they  are  dreadfully  dull  at  Newport.  They 
want  to  see  the  garden  and  anything  there  is  to  see.  You  know 
you're  one  of  the  sights  of  the  island,  papa.' 

^  That  is  their  fun,'  said  the  old  man.  ^  I  don't  know  what 
they  take  me  for,  these  young  fellows  that  are  after  the  girls.  Oh, 
they're  all  after  the  girls ;  they  know  they've  got  a  good  bit  of 
money  and  so  forth,  and  think  their  father's  an  easy-going  old 
fool  as  soft  as Wait  till  we  come  to  the  question  of  settlements, 
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my  good  ladies,  wait  till  then ;  they'll  not  find  me  so  soft  when 
we  get  there.' 

*It  is  sudden  to  think  of  settlements  yet,  Mr,  Tredgold. 
The  Rector,  poor  man,  has  got  nothing  to  settle,  and  as  for  those 
boys  in  the  garrison,  they  never  saw  the  dear  girls  till  to-day/ 

'  Ah,  I  know  what  they  are  after,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold.  *  My 
money,  that  is  what  they  are  all  after.  Talk  to  me  about  coming 
to  see  over  the  garden  and  so  forth  I  Fudge !  it  is  my  money 
they  are  aft-er ;  but  they'll  find  I  know  a  thing  or  two  before  it 
comes  to  that.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Stella,  'you  are  just  an  old  suspicious,  absurd 

What  do  they  know  about  your  money  ?  They  never  heard  your 
name  before.  Of  course  they  had  heard  of  me.  The  other 
battalion  were  all  at  the  Ryde  ball,  and  took  notes.  They 
thought  I  was  an  American — that  shows  how  little  they  know 
about  you,' 

'  That  means,  Stella,'  said  Miss  Mildmay,  *  everything  that  is 
fast  and  fly-away.     I  wouldn't  brag  of  it  if  I  were  you.' 

*  It  means  the  fashion,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks.  '  Dear  Stella  is  like 
that,  with  her  nice  clothes,  and  her  way  of  rushing  at  everything, 
and  never  minding.  Now  Katherine  is  English,  no  mistake  about 
her — a  good  daughter,  don't  you  know — and  she'll  make  an  excel- 
lent wife.' 

*  But  the  man  will  have  to  put  down  his  money,  piece  for 
piece,  before  he  shall  have  her,  I  can  tell  you,'  said  the  master  of 
the  house.  *  Oh,  I'm  soft  if  you  like  it,  and  over-indulgent,  and 
let  them  have  all  their  own  way;  but  there's  not  a  man  in 
England  that  stands  faster  when  it  comes  to  that.' 

Stella  gave  her  sister  a  look,  and  a  little  nod  of  her  head ; 
her  eyes  danced  and  her  hair  waved  a  -little,  so  light  and  fluffy  it 
was,  with  that  slight  gesture.  It  seemed  to  say.  We  shall  see ! 
It  said  to  Katherine,  'You  might  stand  that,  but  it  will  not 
happen  with  me.'  The  look  and  the  gesture  were  full  of  a 
triumphant  defiance.  Stella  was  not  afraid  that  she  would  ever 
feel  the  restraining  grip  of  her  father's  hand  ;  and  then  she  thought 
of  that  other  grip  upon  her  fingers,  and  shook  her  shiny  hair 
about  her  ears  more  triumphant  still. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

St£LLA,  however,  courageous  as  she  was,  was  not  bold  enough  to 
address  Sir  Charles  and  his  companion  as  Charlie  and  Algy  when 
they  appeared,  not  next  day,  but  some  days  later ;  for  their  engage- 
ments with  Mrs.  Seton  and  others  of  their  friends  were  not  so 
lightly  to  be  pushed  aside  for  the  attraction  of  her  society  as  the 
girl  supposed.  It  was  a  little  disappointing  to  meet  them  with  these 
new  friends,  not  on  the  same  sudden  level  of  intimacy  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  picnic,  and  to  be  greeted  indiflFerently, 
'  like  anybody  else,'  after  that  entertainment  and  its  sudden  fer- 
vour of  acquaintance.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Seton  left  the  hotel, 
and  the  young  men  had  no  longer  that  resource  in  their  idleness, 
they  appeared  at  the  CliflF  without  further  invitation,  and  with  an 
evident  disposition  to  profit  by  its  hospitality  which  half  flattered 
and  half  offended  the  girls. 

*  They  have  never  even  left  cards,'  said  Katherine,  after  the 
picnic,  *  but  now  that  their  friends  have  gone  they  remember  that 
you  asked  them,  Stella.' 

'  Well,'  cried  Stella,  *  that  is  so  much  the  more  friendly.  Do 
you  suppose  they  haven't  hundreds  of  places  to  go  to  ?  And  when 
they  choose  w«,  are  we  to  be  disagreeable?  I  shan't  be  so  at 
least.' 

She  ran  downstairs  indeed  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  an  eager  gratification,  which  was  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  young  men,  who  opened  their  eyes  at  the  luxury  of  the 
luncheon  and  gave  each  other  a  look  which  said  that  here  was 
something  worth  the  trouble.  Old  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  shabby 
coat  and  his  slippers,  was  a  curious  feature  in  the  group ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  that  a  rich  old  father,  who  had 
begun  life  with  half  a  crown,  should  thus  fulfil  his  part,  and  the 
young  men  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  elevated  an  eyebrow  at  each 
other  across  the  table,  with  a  sense  of  the  fun  of  it,  which  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  the  two  young  women,  to  whom  they  were 
still  figures  unaccustomed,  about  whose  modes  and  manners  they 
were  quite  unassured.  Katherine  took  it  all  seriously,  with  an 
inclination  towards  offence,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  advent  of  two  young  ofiicers,  more  or  less  good-looking  and  a 
novelty  in  her  life,  should  not  have  exercised  a  little  influence 
upon  her  also.     But  Stella  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
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ment  which  made  her  eyes  shine  indeed,  and  brightened  her 
colour,  but  was  not  very  pleasant  to  behold  for  anyone  who  loved 
her.  She  was  half  offended  with  her  father  for  the  share  he  took 
in  the  conversation,  and  angry  with  the  young  men  who  listened 
to  and  applauded  him,  without  remarking  her  own  attempts  to  be 
witty.  Her  voice,  though  it  was  a  pretty  voice,  grew  a  little  shrill 
in  her  endeavours  to  attract  their  attention  and  to  secure  the  loud 
outbursts  of  laughter  which  had  been  used  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Seton's  sallies.  What  was  it  about  Mrs.  Seton  which  amused 
them  ?  She  said  nothing  remarkable,  except  for  rudeness  and 
foolishness,  and  yet  they  laughed ;  but  to  Stella's  funniest  remarks 
they  gave  but  a  gape  of  inattention,  and  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion on  her  father — on  papa !  What  could  they  possibly  see  in 
him? 

It  was  consolatory,  however,  when  they  all  went  out  into  the 
garden  after  lunch,  to  find  that  they  came  one  on  each  side  of  her 
instinctively  with  a  just  discrimination,  leaving  Katherine  out. 
Stella,  to  do  her  justice,  did  not  want  Katherine  to  be  left  entirely 
out.  When  her  own  triumph  was  assured  she  was  always  willing 
that  there  should  be  something  for  her  sister.  But  it  was  well  at 
least  that  the  strangers  should  recognise  that  she  was  the  centre 
of  everything.  She  led  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  through  all  the 
rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  the  glory  of  the  Cliff.  '  This 
papa  had  brought  all  the  way  from  Brazil,  or  somewhere.  It  is 
the  first  one  that  ever  was  grown  in  England ;  and  just  look  at 
those  berries !  Wain,  the  gardener,  has  coaxed  them  to  grow, 
giving  them  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  eat.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell 
you  all  he  has  given  them — old  rags  and  rusty  nails  and  all  kinds 
of  confectioneries ! ' 

*  Their  dessert,  eh  ? '  said  Sir  Charles.  He  had  stuck  his  glass 
in  his  eye,  but  he  looked  gloomily  at  all  the  wonderful  plants. 
Algy  put  up  his  hand  to  his  moustache,  under  which  his  mouth 
gaped  more  open  than  usual,  with  a  yawn.  Stella  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Seton  had  proposed  to  i)op  a  worm  into  it,  and  longed  to 
make  use,  though  at  second  hand,  of  that  famous  witticism,  but 
had  not  the  courage.  They  looked  about  blankly  even  while  she 
discoursed,  with  roving  yet  vacant  looks,  seeking  something  to 
entertain  them.  Stella  could  not  entertain  them — oh,  dreadful  dis- 
covery !  She  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  her  pretty  face  began  to 
wear  an  anxious  look,  her  colour  became  hectic,  her  eyes  hollow 
with  eagerness,  her  voice  loud  and  shrill  with  the  strain.  Mrs. 
Seton  could  keep  them  going,  could  make  them  laugh  at  nothing, 
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could  maintain  a  whirl  of  noisy  talk  and  jest ;  but  Stella  could  not 
amuse  these  two  heavy  young  men.  Their  opaque  eyes  went 
roving  round  the  beautiful  place  in  search  of  some  '  fun/  their 
faces  grew  more  ai^d  more  blank.  It  was  Katherine,  who  did  not 
pretend  to  be  amusing,  who  had  so  very  little  to  say  for  herself, 
who  interposed : 

'  Don't  you  think/  she  said,  '  Stella,  they  might  like  to  look 
at  the  view  ?  Sliplin  Harbour  is  so  pretty  under  the  cliff,  and 
then  there  are  some  yachts.' 

*  Oh,  let's  look  at  the  yachts/  the  young  men  said,  pushing  for- 
ward with  a  sudden  impuke  of  interest.  The  bay  was  blazing  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine,  the  distant  cliff  a  dazzle  of  whiteness 
striking  sharp  against  the  blue  of  sky  and  sea ;  but  the  visitors  did 
not  pause  upon  anything  so  insignificant  as  the  view.  They 
stumbled  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  little  vessel 
which  lay  at  the  little  pier,  one  white  sail  showing  against  the 
same  brilliant  background.  Whose  was  it  ?  Jones's  for  a  wager, 
the  I/ivdy  Jinny.  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Howard's,  the 
Tnscnitahle,  built  for  Napier,  don't  you  know,  before  he  went  to 
the  dogs.' 

Stella  pressed  forward  into  the  discussion  with  questions  which 
she  did  not  know  to  be  irrelevant.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
clipper-rigged  ?  Did  raking  masts  mean  anything  against  any- 
one's character  ?  Which  was  the  jib,  and  why  should  it  be  of  one 
shape  rather  than  another?  The  gentlemen  paid  very  little 
attention  to  her.  They  went  on  discussing  the  identity  of  the  toy 
ship  with  interest  and  fervour. 

*  Why,  I  know  her  like  the  palm  of  my  hand,'  cried  Sir  Charles. 
*  I  steered  her  through  that  last  westerly  gale,  and  a  tough  one  it 
was.  I  rather  think  if  anyone  should  know  her,  it's  I.  The 
Lively  Jinny,  and  a  livelier  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  I  never  wish  to 
see.' 

*  Pooh ! '  said  the  other.  *  You're  as  blind  as  a  bat,  Charlie, 
everyone  knows;  you  wouldn't  know  your  best  friend  at  that  dis- 
tance. It's  Howard's  little  schooner  that  he  bought  when  poor 
Napier  went  to ' 

*I  tell  you  it's  Ji/any,  the  fetish  of  Jones's  tribe.  I  know  her 
as  well  as  I  know  you.    Ten  to  one  in  sovs.' 

'  111  take  you,'  cried  the  other.  '  Howard's,  and  a  nice  little 
craft ;  but  never  answers  her  helm  as  she  ought,  that's  why  he  calls 
her  the  Inscrutable.' 

*  What  a  strange  thing,'  cried  Stella,  toiling  behind  them  in 
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her  incomprehension,  *  not  to  answer  your  hehn !  What  is  your 
helm,  and  what  does  it  say  to  you?  Perhaps  she  doesn't  under- 
stand.' 

This,  she  thought,  was  d  Id  mode  de  Mrs.  Seton,  but  it  produced 
no  eflFect,  not  even  a  smile. 

'You  could  see  the  figure-head  with  a  glass,'  said  Captain 
Scott.  *  Where's  the  glass.  Miss  Tredgold  ?  There  ought  to  be 
a  glass  somewhere.' 

'  Jove ! '  cried  Sir  Charles.  '  Fancy  a  look-out  like  this  and  no 
telescope.     What  could  the  people  be  thinking  of?  ' 

*  You  are  very  rude  to  call  papa  and  me  the  people,'  cried 
Stella,  almost  in  tears.  *  Who  cares  for  a  silly  little  cockle-shell  of 
a  boat  ?  But  it  is  a  good  thing  at  least  that  it  gives  you  some- 
thing to  talk  about — which  I  suppose  you  can  understand.' 

*  Hullo ! '  said  the  one  visitor  to  the  other,  under  liis  breath, 
with  a  look  of  surprise. 

'  If  it  is  only  a  glass  that  is  wanted,'  said  Katherine,  *  why 
shouldn't  we  all  have  a  look  ?  There  is  a  telescope,  you  know, 
upstairs.' 

Stella  flashed  out  again  under  the  protection  of  this  suggestion. 
'I'll  run,'  she  said,  being  in  reality  all  compliance  and  deeply 
desirous  to  please,  *  and  tell  one  of  the  footmen  to  bring  it  down.* 

*  Too  much  trouble,'  and  *  What  a  bore  for  you  to  have  us  on 
your  hands ! '  the  young  men  said. 

*  Don't,  Stella,'  said  Katherine  ;  *  they  had  better  go  up  to 
papa's  observatory,  where  they  can  see  it  for  themselves.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  cried  the  girl,  *  come  along,  let's  go  to  papa's  obser- 
vatory, that  will  be  something  for  you  to  do.  You  always  want 
something  to  do,  don't  you  ?  Come  along,  come  along ! '  Stella 
ran  on  before  them  with  heated  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  angry  with  them,  but  with  herself,  to  think  that 
she'  could  not  do  what  Mrs.  Seton  did.  She  could  not  amuse 
them,  or  keep  up  to  their  high  level  of  spirits,  anfli  the  vacancy  of 
the  look  which  came  over  both  their  faces — the  mouth  of  Algy 
under  his  moustache,  the  eyes  of  Charlie  staring  blankly  about  in 
search  of  a  sensation — was  more  than  her  nerves  could  bear.  And 
yet  she  was  alarmed  beyond  measure,  feeling  her  own  prestige  in 
question,  by  the  thought  that  they  might  never  come  again. 

Papa's  observatory  was  a  terrace  on  the  leads  between  the  two 
gables  where  the  big  telescope  stood.  Was  it  a  pity,  or  was  it  not, 
that  papa  was  there  in  his  shabby  coat  sniffing  at  the  ships  as 
they  went  out  to  sea?      He  had  an  extended  pro8i)ect  on  all 
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sides,  and  he  ^^as  watching  a  speck  on  the  horizon  with  mnch 
interest  through  the  glass.  'Perhaps  you  young  fellows  have 
got  some  interest  in  the  shipping  like  me  ? '  he  said.  '  There, 
don't  you  see  the  Haitch  and  the  Ho  on  the  pennant  just  slipping 
out  of  sight?  I  have  a  deal  of  money  in  that  ship.  I  Uke  to 
see  them  pass  when  it's  one  I  have  an  interest  in.  Put  your 
little  peeper  here,  Stella,  you'll  see  her  yet.  They  pay  very  well 
with  proper  care.  You  have  to  keep  your  wits  about  you,  but 
that's  the  case  with  all  investments.  Want  to  see  any  particular 
ship,  eh  ?  I  hope  you've  got  some  money  in  'em,'  Jlr.  Tredgold 
said. 

'  Oh,  papa,  take  your  horrid  thing  away ;  you  know  I  never 
can  see  anything,'  cried  Stella.  *  Now  look,  now  look,  Sir  Charles  ! 
Eemember,  I  back  you.     The  Jenny  before  the  world.' 

*Miss  Tredgold,  put  a  sixpence  on  me,'  said  Algy ;  '  don't  let 
a  poor  fellow  go  into  the  ring  unprotected.  It's  Howard's  or  no- 
body's.' 

*  Betting  ? '  said  Mr.  Tredgold.  *  It  is  not  a  thing  I  approve 
of,  but  we  all  do  it,  I  suppose.  That  little  boat,  if  that  is  what 
you're  thinking  of,  belongs  to  none  of  those  names.  It's  neither 
the  J<m€8  nor  the  Howard,  It's  the  Stella,  after  that  little  girl  of 
mine,  and  it's  my  boat,  and  you  can  take  a  cruise  in  it  if  you  like 
any  day  when  there's  no  wind.' 

*  Oh,  papa,'  cried  Stella,  '  is  it  really,  really  for  me  ? ' 

'  You  little  minx,'  said  the  old  man  as  she  kissed  him,  ^  you 
little  fair  weather  flatterer,  always  pleased  when  you  get  some- 
thing !  I  know  you,  for  all  you  think  you  keep  it  up  so  well. 
Papa's  expected  always  to  be  giving  you  something — the  only 
use,  ain't  it  ?  of  an  old  man.  It's  a  bit  late  in  the  season  to  buy 
a  boat,  but  I  got  it  a  bargain,  a  great  bargain.' 

*  Then  it  was  Jones's,'  cried  Sir  Charles. 

'  Then  Howard  was  the  man,'  cried  his  friend. 

*  That's  delightfiil,'  cried  Stella  clapping  her  hands.  '  Do  keep 
it  up !  I  will  put  all  my  money  on  Sir  Charles.'  And  they  were 
so  kind  that  they  laughed  with  her,  admiring  the  skip  and  dance 
of  excitement  which  she  performed  for  their  pleasure.  But  when 
it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Tredgold  did  not  know  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  boat,  ajid  that  the  figure-head  had  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  a  lovely  wooden  lady  in  white  and  gold  with  a  star 
on  her  forehead,  speculation  grew  more  and  more  lively  than  ever. 
It  was  Stella,  in  the  excitement  of  that  unexpected  success,  who 
proposed  to  run  down  to  the  pier  to  examine  into  the  yacht  and 
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Bee  if  any  solution  was  possible.  '  We  have  a  private  way,'  flhe 
cried.  '  I'll  show  you  if  you'd  like  to  come ;  and  I  want  to  see 
my  yacht,  and  if  the  Stella  on  it  is  like  me,  and  if  it  is  pretty 
inside,  and  everything.  And,  Kate  while  we're  gone,  you  might 
order  tea.  Papa,  did  you  say  the  Stella  on  the  figure-head  was  to 
be  like  me  ? ' 

*  Nothing  that  is  wooden  could  be  like  you,'  said  Sir  Charles 
graciously.  It  was  as  if  an  oracle  had  spoken.  Algy  opened  his 
mouth  under  his  moustache  with  a  laugh  or  gape  which  made 
Stella  long  there  and  then  to  repeat  Mrs.  Seton's  elegant  jest. 
She  was  almost  bold  enough  in  the  flush  of  spirits  which  Sir 
Charles's  compliment  had  called  forth, 

^  I  wish  Stella  would  not  rush  about  with  those  men,'  said 
Katherine,  as  the  noise  of  their  steps  died  away  upon  the  stairs. 

*  Jealous,  eh  ? '  said  her  father.  '  Well,  I  don't  wonder — and 
they  can't  both  have  her.  One  of  them  might  have  done  the 
civil  by  you,  Katie — but  they're  selfish  brutes,  you  know,  are 
men.' 

Katherine  perhaps  walked  too  solemnly  away  in  the  midst  of 
this  unpalatable  consolation,  and  was  undutifully  irritated  by  her 
father's  tin-tinkle  of  a  laugh.  She  was  not  jealous,  but  the 
feeling  perhaps  was  not  much  unlike  that  unlovely  sentiment. 
She  declared  indignantly  to  herself  that  she  did  not  want  them 
to  '  do  the  civil '  to  her,  these  dull  frivolous  young  men,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  last  degree  injurious  to  her  to  suggest  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  was  hopeless  to  make  her  father  see  what  was  her 
point  of  view,  or  realise  her  feelings — as  hopeless  as  it  was  to  make 
Stella  perceive  how  little  fit  it  was  that  she  should  woo  the  favour 
of  these  rude  strangers.    Mrs.  Seton  might  do  it  with  that  foolish 

desire  to  drag  about  a  train  with  her,  to  pose  as  a  conqueror,  to 

Katherine  did  not  know  what  words  to  use.  But  Stella,  a  girl ! 
Stella,  who  was  full  of  real  charm,  who  was  fit  for  so  much  better 
things !  On  the  whole,  Katherine  found  it  was  better  to  fulfil  the 
homely  duties  that  were  hers  and  give  her  orders  about  the  tea. 
It  was  the  part  in  life  that  was  apportioned  to  her,  and  why  should 
she  object  to  it  ?  It  might  not  be  the  liveliest,  but  surely  it  was 
a  more  befitting  situation  than  Stella's  rush  after  novelty,  her 
strain  to  please.  And  whom  to  please  ?  People  who  sneered  at 
them  before  their  faces  and  did  not  take  pains  to  be  civil — not 
even  to  Stella. 

It  did  her  good  to  go  out  into  the  air,  to  select  the  spot  under 
the  acacia  where  the  tea-table  stood  so  prettily,  with  its  shining 
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whiteness.  It  was  still  warm,  extraordinary  for  October.  She  sat 
down  there  gazmg  out  upon  the  radiance  of  the  sea  and  sky ;  the 
rocky  fringe  of  sand  was  invisible,  and  so  were  the  town  and  har- 
bour which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliflF;  beyond  the  light  fringe  of 
the  tamarisk  trees,  which  grew  there  as  luxuriantly  as  in  warmer 
countries,  there  was  nothing  but  the  sunny  expanse  of  the  water, 
dazzling  under  the  Western  sun,  which  was  by  this  time  low, 
shining  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  solitary  gazer.  She  saw,  almost 
without  seeing  it,  the  white  sail  of  a  yacht  suddenly  gleam  into 
the  middle  of  the  prospect  before  her,  coming  out  all  at  once  from 
the  haven  under  the  hill.  Someone  was  going  out  for  a  sail — a 
little  late  indeed ;  but  what  could  be  more  beautiful  or  tempting 
than  this  glorious  afternoon !  Katherine  sighed  softly  with  a  half 
sensation  of  envy.  A  little  puflF  of  air  came  over  her,  blowing 
about  the  light  acacia  foliage  overhead,  and  bringing  down  a 
little  shower  of  faintly  yellow  leaves.  The  little  yacht  felt  it 
even  more  than  the  acacia  did.  It  seemed  to  waver  a  little,  then 
changed  its  course,  following  the  impulse  of  the  breeze  into  the 
open.  Katherine  wondered  indifferently  who  it  could  be.  The 
yachting  people  were  mostly  gone  from  the  neighbourhood.  They 
were  off  on  their  longer  voyages,  or  they  had  laid  up  their  boats 
for  the  season.  And  there  had  begun  to  grow  a  windy  look, 
such  as  dwellers  by  the  sea  soon  learn  to  recognise  about  the 
sky.  Katherine  wished  calmly  to  herself  in  her  ignorance  of 
who  these  people  were  that  they  might  not  go  too  fer. 

She  was  sitting  thus  musing  and  wondering  a  little  that 
Stella  and  her  cavaliers  did  not  come  back  for  tea  when  the  sound 
of  her  father's  stick  from  the  porch  of  the  house  startled  her,  and 
then  the  noise  of  aloud  discussion  with  somebody  which  he  seemed 
to  be  carrying  on  within.  He  came  out  presently,  limping  along 
with  his  stick  and  with  a  great  air  of  excitement.  *  I  said  they  were 
only  to  go  when  there  was  no  wind.  Didn't  you  hear  me,  Katie? 
When  there  was  no  wind — I  said  it  as  plain  as  anything.  And 
look  at  that ;  look  at  that ! '  He  was  stammering  with  excitement, 
and  could  scarcely  keep  his  standing  in  the  disturbance  of  his 
mind. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  papa  ?  Look  at  what  ?  Oh,  the  boat. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  boat,'  she  cried.  *  Why 
should  you  disturb  yourself?  The  people  can  surely  take  care 
of Papa!  what  is  it?' 

He  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  one  of  those  set  ready  on  the  grass 
for  Stella  and  her  friends,  and  was  growing  purple  in  the* face  and 
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panting  for  breath.  *  You  fool !  you  fool !  Stella,'  he  cried, 
'  Stella,  my  little  girl !  Oh,  I'll  be  even  with  those  young  fools 
when  I  catch  them.  They  want  to  drown  her.  They  want  to 
run  away  with  her.     Stella !  my  little  girl ! ' 

Katherine  had  awakened  to  the  fact  before  these  interrupted 
words  were  half  uttered.  And  naturally  what  she  did  was 
perfectly  unreasonable.  She  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflF, 
waving  aloft  the  white  parasol  in  her  hand,  beckoning  wildly,  and 
crying,  '  Come  back,  come  back ! '  She  called  all  the  servants, 
the  gardener  and  his  man,  the  footmen  who  were  looking  out 
alarmed  from  the  porch.  *  Go,  go,'  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot, 
'  and  bring  them  back ;  go  and  bring  them  back ! '  There  was 
much  rushing  and  running,  and  one  at  least  of  the  men  flung 
himself  helter-skelter  down  the  steep  stair  that  led  to  the  beach, 
while  the  gardeners  stood  gazing  from  the  cliff.  Katherine 
clapped  her  hands  in  her  excitement,  giving  wild  orders.  *  Go ! 
go !  don't  stand  there  as  if  nothing  could  be  done ;  go  and  bring 
them  back ! ' 

'Not  to  contradict  you.  Miss  Katherine '  the  gardener 

began. 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me — don't  stand  talking — go,  go,  and  bring 
them  back.' 

Mr.  Tredgold  had  recovered  his  breath  a  little.  'Let  us 
think,'  he  said — Met  us  think,  and  don't  talk  nonsense,  Kate. 
There's  a  breeze  blowing  up,  and  where  will  it  drive  them  to, 
gardener  ?  Man,  can't  you  tell  where  it'll  drive  them  to  ?  Round 
by  the  Needles,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  the  dangerousest  coast.  Oh, 
my  little  girl,  my  little  girl !  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again  ?  And 
me  that  said  they  were  never  to  go  out  but  when  there  was  no 
wind.' 

*  Not  to  the  Needles,  sir — ^not  to  the  Needles  when  there's  a 
westerly  breeze.  More  likely  round  the  cliffs  Bembridge  way ; 
and  who  can  stop  'em  when  they're  once  out  ?  It's  only  a  little 
cruise ;  let  'em  alone  and  they'll  come  home,  with  their  tails 
be'ind  them,  as  the  rhyme  says.' 

*  And  I  said  they  were  only  to  go  out  if  there  was  no  wind, 
gardener ! '  The  old  gentleman  was  almost  weeping  with  alarm 
and  anxiety,  but  yet  he  was  comforted  by  what  the  man  said. 

'  They  are  going  the  contrary  way,'  cried  Katherine. 
'  Bless  you,  miss,  that's  tacking,  to  catch  the  breeze.    They 
couldn't  go  far,  sir,  could  they  ?  without  no  wind.' 

*  And  that's  just  what  I  wanted,  that  they  should  not  go  far — 
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just  a  little  about  in  the  bay  to  please  her.  Oh,  my  little  girl ! 
She  will  be  dead  with  fright ;  she  will  catch  her  death  of  cold :  she 
will—:-' 

'Not  a  bit,  sir/  cried  the  gardener.  'Miss  Stella's  a  very 
plucky  one.     She'll  enjoy  the  run,  she'll  enjoy  the  danger.' 

*  The  danger ! '  cried  father  and  sister  together. 

*  What  a  fool  I  am  !  There  ain't  none,  no  more  than  if  they 
was  in  a  duck  pond,'  the  gardener  said. 

And,  indeed,  to  see  the  white  S€dl  flying  in  the  sunshine  over 
the  blue  sea,  there  did  not  seem  much  appearance  of  danger. 
With  his  first  apprehensions  quieted  down,  Mr.  Tredgold  stumbled 
with  the  help  of  his  daughter's  arm  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflf 
within  the  feathery  line  of  the  tamarisk  trees,  attended  closely 
by  the  gardener,  who,  as  an  islander  bom,  was  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  sea.  The  hearts  of  the  anxious  gazers  fluctuated 
as  the  little  yacht  danced  over  the  water,  going  down  when  she 
made  a  little  lurch  and  curtsey  before  the  breeze,  and  up  when 
she  went  steadily  by  the  wind,  making  one  of  those  long  tacks 
which  the  gardener  explained  were  all  made,  though  they  seemed 
to  lead  the  little  craft  so  far  away,  with  the  object  of  getting 
back. 

'  Them  two  young  gentlemen,  they  knows  what  they're  about,' 
the  gardener  said. 

*  And  there's  a  sailor-man  on  board,*  said  Mr.  Tredgold — *  a 
man  that  knows  everything  about  it,  one  of  the  crew  whose 
business  it  is ' 

'  I  don't  see  no  third  man,'  said  the  gardener  doubtfully. 

*  Oh  yes,  yes,  there's  a  sailor-man,'  cried  the  father.  The  old 
gentleman  spoke  with  a  kind  of  sob  in  his  throat ;  he  was  ready 
to  cry  with  weakness  and  trouble  and  exasperation,  as  the  little 
vessel,  instead  of  replying  to  the  cries  and  wailings  of  his  anxiety 
by  coming  right  home  as  seemed  to  him  the  simplest  way,  went 
on  tacking  and  turning,  sailing  further  and  further  off,  then 
heeling  over  as  if  she  would  go  down,  then  fluttering  with  an 
empty  sail  that  hung  about  the  mast  before  she  struck  off  in 
another  direction,  but  never  turning  back.  '  They  are  taking  her 
off  to  America!'  he  cried,  half  weeping,  leaning  heavily  on 
Eatherine's  arm. 

'They're  tacking,  sir,  tacking,  to  bring  her  in,'  said  the 
gardener. 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  ! '  cried  the  unhappy  father ;  '  they 
are  carrying  her  off  to  America.      Who  was  it  said  there  was 
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nothing  between  this  and  America,  Katie  ?    Oh,  my  little  girl ! 
my  little  girl ! ' 

And  it  may  be  partly  imagined  what  were  the  feelings  of 
those  inexperienced  and  anxious  people  when  the  early  October 
evening  began  to  fall,  and  the  blue  sky  to  be  covered  with  clouds 
flying,  gathering,  and  dispersing  before  a  freshening  westerly 
gale. 


{Tola  cfmiifw^d,) 
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The  Home-Life  of  the  Verneys.^ 


FEW  books  have  been  published  in  England  daring  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  that  are  at  once  so  valuable  to  the  historian 
and  so  interesting  to  common  readers  as  the  Vemey  Memoirs. 
It  may  be  also  added,  that  few  books  have  been  edited  with  such 
remarkable  care  and  judgment.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  read 
the  letters  of  a  bygone  day,  with  their  strange  paper,  queer 
cramped  writing,  and  queerer  spelling,  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  present  Lady  Vemey 
and  her  mother-in-law.  And  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the 
enormous  number  of  correspondents  who  were  perpetually  asking 
the  help  of  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  and  his  son  Ealph,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  a  vast  amount  of  patience,  as  well  as  discretion,  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  both  ladies  in  order  to  put  together  such 
a  delightful  book.  There  was  a  Frenchman,  during  the  last 
century,  who  wrote  16,000  letters  to  the  object  of  his  aflFections; 
but  the  letters  contained  in  Claydon  House,  out  of  which  these 
memoirs  have  been  laboriously  constructed,  must  be  much  more 
numerous  than  those  cherished  by  the  French  marquise. 

Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  state  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  quoted  deal  with  public  events,  and  with  the  political 
aspects  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  With  this  part  of  the  memoirs 
the  present  article  has  nothing  to  do,  but  a  short  survey  of 
domestic  life  during  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  and  stmggled,  or  who 
watched  and  waited,  under  Cromwell  and  King  Charles. 

The  Vemeys,  who  had  been  settled  in  Bucks,  at  any  rate  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  were  related  to  nearly  every  family  of  any 
position  in  the  county.    Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 

'  Memoirs  cfthe  Vemey  Family,  Vols.  i.  «nd  ii.  Dnring  th«  Civil  War.  By 
Frances  Pftrt^nope  Versey.  (London :  Longman*«  Green  &  Co.,  169^.)  Vol.  ili. 
Duisg the Commonweiftltb.  By Margaxet Verney.  (London:  LoDgnaoStOieen, 
&  Co..  1894.) 
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considering  the  passion  everyone  had  in*  those  days  for  the 
married  state.  There  is  hardly  a  creature  among  all  the  friends 
of  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Ralph  who  is  content  to  remain  widowed 
(or  widowered)  ;  there  was  one  pair  with  whom  they  were  very 
intimate,  who  reckoned  eight  husbands  and  wives  between  them. 
When  their  various  children  are  taken  into  account,  and  to  these 
are  added  all  the  fancy  relationships  which  for  two  centuries  were 
in  fashion  both  in  England  and  France,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
even  the  most  determined  genealogist  has  a  vexy  intricate  knot  to 
untie.  Probably  he  will  not  find  one  like  it,  unless  he  goes  to 
the  New  England  settlers  of  the  Restoration,  where  the  single 
state  was  a  thing  unknown.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  the  English  exiles  carried  across  the  seas  the  customs 
and  traditions  that  had  governed  their  social  lives  at  home.  The 
marriage  arrangements  and  financial  bargainings  that  public 
opinion  permitted  and  encouraged  in  England,  were  a  recognised 
part  of  every  union  in  America. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  home  discipline,  even  as  late  as  the  present  century, 
yet  the  three  generieitions  of  Vemeys  with  whom  the  volumes 
before  us  are  principally  concerned,  do  not  give  a  very  alarming 
idea  of  the  relations  between  parents  and  children.  Sir  Edmund, 
the  gallant  and  courteous  Knight-Marshal,  whose  hand  vras 
severed  while  clasping  the  standard  at  Edge  Hill,  is  on  the 
easiest  of  terms  with  his  cautious,  conscientious j  prematurely 
old,  son  Ralph,  and  no  more  severe  than  is  necessary  over 
the  neglected  Oxford  chapels  and  lectures  of  'his  favourite 
Edmund.  To  be  sure,  Ralph  himself  did  not  get  on  very  well 
with  his  own  *  little  Mun,'  but  that  was  because  their  tempera- 
ments were  completely  opposite.  Sir  Ralph  was  punctiliously 
scrupulous — what  the  Scotch  call  *  pemicketty ' — Mun  was  careless 
and  '  casual,'  easy-going  and  happy-go-lucky,  wholly  unable  to 
learn  the  value  of  money  or  understand  anything  of  business.  Yet 
he  certainly  had  not  been  spoiled,  for  his  great-grandmother,  old 
Lady  Denton,  writes  to  beg  of  Ralph  and  his  wife  Mary,  that 
*  nobody  whip  him  but  Mr.  Parrye.'  Mun  was  at  this  time  not 
much  over  two  years  old ;  and  another  letter  goes  on  to  relate 
how  the  writer  had  ^  carried  his  nurse  the  rhubarb,  and  she  pro- 
mised he  shall  constantly  drink  it;'  The  wretched  child  had 
hardly  got  beyond  the  whippings  and  rhubarb,,  which  doubtless 
"be  shared  with  allchildxetl  Of'his  own  &ge,  when,  his.shpidder 
began  to  grow  out^  and  he  wis  thrust  into  a  kind  of -eteel*  corslet, 
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which  he  was  still  wearing  when  it  became  his  turn  to  go  a- 
wooing.  But  no  steel  shirts,  nor  even  the  discomfort  of  only 
being  able  to  change  his  linen  once  a  week,  damp  Man's 
spirits ;  he  is  as  idle  and  '  feckless '  as  ever,  a  complete  contrast  to 
his  *  sossy '  brother  Jack,  whose  one  desire  is  to  learn  arithmetic, 
and  in  due  time  to  become  a  successful  merchant — all  of  which, 
thanks  to  his  own  perseverance,  came  to  pass. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  scattered  through 
the  letters,  the  Vemeys  were  not  an  intellectual  family,  though 
many  of  them,  and  particularly  the  wives,  had  a  great  capacity 
for  business.  They  were  all  fond  of  music,  and  clung  to  their 
guitars  and  viols — ^Mun  and  Jack  especially ;  but  they  seem  indif- 
ferent to  history  and  hopeless  about  languages.  Sir  Ralph  lived 
at  Blois  for  the  best  part  of  ten  years  after  he  was  forced  into 
exile  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant ;  and  both  he  and  his 
fellow-exiles  complain  of  its  being  *  a  dull  little  town,'  and  no 
memories  of  the  Gruises  serve  to  enliven  it.  He  never  succeeds 
in  learning  enough  French  to  be  of  use  to  him ;  and  what  is 
stranger  still,  Mun,  after  ten  or  eleven  years  abroad,  writes  it  as 
badly  as  an  English  schoolgirl.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  till  the  Civil  Wars  turned  everything  upside  down,  the 
education  of  boys  was  much  the  same,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  as 
it  is  in  the  present  day.  Edmund  (Ralph's  third  brother)  was 
sent  to  school  in  Gloucestershire  as  a  small  boy ;  at  sixteen  he 
went  to  -Winchester,  and  two  years  later  to  Oxford",  "^here  his 
career,  as  has  been  stated;  was  far  from  brilliant.  He.  found  his 
right  niche  in  life  when  he  was  removed  from  Oxford  and  joined 
the  Royal  army,  and  after  seeing  much  service  under  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  was  treacherously  murdered  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda. 
Neither  the  scapegrace  Tom — a  Barry  Lyndon,  who  outlived  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters  and  died  at  ninety-two— nor  the  selfish 
Harry,  nor  even  the  serious  Ralph,  ever  seems  to  read  a  book  for 
pleasure  ;  unless,  indeed,  a  book  of  devotion  is  referred  to  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  the  elder  *  Mun,' 
asking  to  have  some  such  works  sent  to  him,  and  when  *  sossy 
Jack,'  aged  one-and-twenty,  goes  out  as  a  merchant  to  Aleppo, 
Sir  Ralph  carefully  puts  into  his  trunk  the  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  girls,  if  we  only  went  by  their  letters,  we  should 
think  them  as  ill-educated  as  any  maid-of-all-work  in  the  days 
before  compulsory  schools.  Not  only  is  the  writing  abominable 
and  the  spelling  phonetic,  but  the  phonetics  are  changed  three  or 
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four  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  letter.  They  also  misplace 
their  h's,  and  divide  their  words  in  a  singular  manner,  talking  of 

*  a  negg/  or  '  a  napple.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  if  serious 
mistakes  never  arose  from  the  difference  of  view  as  to  phonetic 
spelling  between  the  writer  and  the  recipient.  It  requires  some 
nimbleness  of  wit  to  detect  St.  Albans  under  Senttaboms,  and  the 
word  is  quite  likely  to  admit  of  some  other  interpretation. 
^  Fephains '  might  easily  be  misconstrued  into  something  besides 

*  pippins/  and  *  ihely '  does  not  immediately  suggest  *  jelly ' ;  but 
granted  these  idiosyncrasies,  why  spell  loved  '  lovefed,'  and  did 
they  really  say  *  dafter '  for  '  daughter '  ? 

A  great  deal  of  Dliteracy  on  the  part  of  Ealph's  sisters  may 
be  excused  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  grew  up.  The 
eldest  of  the  six  was  no  more  than  seventeen,  when  they  were 
left  more  or  less  to  themselves  at  Claydon,  while  their  father,  Sir 
Edmund,  was  in  attendance  on  the  King,  and  his  wife,  7i^ 
ilargaret  Denton,  was  in  attendance  upon  Aim.  These  visits  to 
London  were  spent  by  the  Vemeys  in  their  new  house  in  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  Covent  Garden  (the  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Floral  Hall) ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fine  square  just  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  called  the  Piazza,  the  neighbourhood  was 
rendered  dirty  and  noisy  by  the  great  market  still  held  close  by. 
As  far  as  in  him  lay,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Sir  Edmund  must 
have  been  a  kind  and  even  indulgent  father,  but  except  in  the 
case  of  little  Gary,  his  *  shee  darling,'  who  was  married  at  fifteen 
to  Captain  Gardiner,  we  do  not  hear  much  of  his  relations  to  his 
other  daughters.  He  was  probably  easier  to  get  on  with  than 
Ralph,  who  was  a  Puritan  by  nature  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  he 
had  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  which  Ealph,  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  was  entirely  without.  Indeed,  the  mildest  joke — a  joke 
in  intention  rather  than  in  execution — had  a  tendency  to  irritate 
him.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  how  he  received  and 
replied  to  the  following  letter  of  Sir  Edmund,  which  must  have 
seemed  to  him  excessively  flippant.  ^  A  merchant  of  London 
wrote  to  a  factor  of  his  beyoand  sea,  desired  him  by  the  next 
shipp  to  send  him  2  or  3  Apes ;  he  forgot  the  r,  and  then  it 
was  203  Apes.  His  factor  has  sent  him  fower  scoare,  and  sayes 
hee  shall  have  the  rest  by  the  next  shipp,  conceiving  the ' 
merchant  had  sent  for  tow  hundred  and  three  Apes ;  if  yo'self 
or  frends  will  buy  any  to  breede  on,  you  could  never  have  had 
such  a  chance  as  now.     In  earnest  this  is  very  trew.' 

But  Sir  Edmund  and  the  apes  are  a  long  way  from  the  girls' 
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education.  After  his  death,  and  the  (temporary)  sequestration 
of  Sir  Ralph's  property,  they  iirere  left  at  Claydon  in  great 
straits  for  money,  under  the  care  of  their  old  housekeeper,  and 
with  occasional  visits  from  their  brother  Harry  and  their  other 
relations  to  admonish  or  cheer  them  up.  They  were  very  ill- 
regulated,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  great  favourites  with 
anybody — certainly  not  with  their  sister-in-law,  Mary,  Ralph's 
wife,  who  was  much  harassed  during  the  year  she  spent  at  home 
by  their  various  importunings.  It  must  indeed  have  been  hard 
times  for  poor  Mary,  who  had  left  her  husband  and  two  young 
children  managing  as  best  they  could  at  Blois,  while  she,  though 
expecting  a  baby,  moved  heaven  and  earth  in  London  to  get  the 
sequestration  moved  oflF  her  husband's  property  in  Bucks.  In  the 
end  she  succeeded,  and  by  her  great  personal  charm  and  clear 
grasp  of  the  complicated  financial  situation,  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  all  whom  she  came  across.  But  the  strain  was  too 
much  for  her  in  the  weak  state  of  her  health,  and  she  fell  into 
consumption,  of  which  she  died  only  two  years  after  her  return 
to  Blois. 

Worried  and  worn  out,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  lost  patience 
over  Pegg's  quarrels  with  her  husband.  Sir  Thomas  Elmes,  Mary's 
bad  nianners,  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  thirteen-year- 
old  Betty,  who  had  been  allowed  to  run  completely  wild  at  Clay- 
don, and  declined  to  adapt  herself  to  the  ways  of  either  of  her 
sist3r's  households.  In  the  end,  however,  a  school  was  found  for 
Betty,  at  which  some  of  her  cousins  (in  law)  had  been,  and  25L  a 
year,  equal  to  more  than  lOOi.  of  our  money,  was  somehow  pro- 
duced by  Ralph  to  pay  her  expenses.  After  a  few  months  of  in- 
subordination on  Betty's  part,  it  proved  to  be  money  well  laid  out, 
for  a  sudden  reformation  took  place  in  the  girl's  character  (not 
in  her  spelling),  and  *  the  most  bedlam  bare  that  ever  I  hampered ' 
(harboured  ?;,  as  her  uncle.  Dr.  Denton,  calls  her,  became  a 
different  being  'in  countenance,  fashion,  humor,  and  disposition.' 

Except  in  his  brother  Edmund,  and  his  sister  Cary,  Ralph 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  family,  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  adored  and  who  was  so 
capable  of  sharing  his  burdens.  He  felt  her  loss  most  bitterly  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and,  unlike  all  his  friends  and  contemporaries, 
never  married  again.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  him,  on  his  return  to 
Claydon  after  nearly  ten  years'  absence,  trying  to  grapple  with  the 
disorder  into  which  the  house  and  estate  had  fallen ;  but  perhaps 
his  happiest  moments  were  those  in  which  he  was  planning  the 
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re-planting  of  his  garden  and  the  re-stocking  of  his  woods.  H^ 
even  projected  laying  out  a  deer-park,  but  not,  it  appears, 
with  any  great  success.  Sir  Balph  exchanges  trees  and  shrubs 
with  his  neighbours :  *  A  dozen  young  walnutt  trees,  as  many 
chesnuts  and  almons,  foure  young  firs  and  a  pyne,'and  receives  in 
return  sweet  briar  and  *  fine  Figgsetts.'  He  orders  300  as- 
paragus plants  from  a  nursery,  together  with  double  violets, 
marjoram,  and  '  100  of  goodlie  July  flowres,'  and  mulberry  trees 
and  red  roses  were  sent  from  a  distance.  The  broken  stone  seats 
are  restored,  and  new  ones  set  up,  while  swans  are  introduced  to 
the  *  reeds  on  the  river.'  All  this  was  some  consolation  to  Sir 
Ealph  among  his  domestic  troubles. 

But  he  had  others.  No  man  in  the  world  ever  had  a  larger 
number  of  correspondents  than  Sir  Salph,  or  was  more  beloved 
by  his  friends — a  circumstance  which  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
their  plaguing  him  on  every  possible  opportunity.  Only  Dr. 
Denton,  the  Court  physician,  and  the  Vemeys'  young  uncle,  was 
ever  any  help  to  the  much-tried  man,  and  throughout  their  lives 
there  was  never  a  cloud  between  them.  Nancy  Denton,  *  doctor's 
girle '  or  '  Munkay,'  as  her  father  calls  her,  was  one  of  Sir  Balph's 
many  young  lady  friends  and  admirers — he  always  got  on  with 
young  ladies,  though  boys  were  but  strange  animals  to  him — and 
he  highly  disapproves  of  the  scheme  of  education  laid  out  for  her 
by  her  father,  in  which  Grreek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  play  a  large 
I)art.  Most  of  his  female  correspondents,  however,  are  ladies  of 
mature  age,  and  often  of  many  successive  husbands.  They  are 
perfectly  frank  and  naive  in  their  remarks,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  Sir  Ealph  for  the  most  incongruous  purposes.  Aunt 
Isham  writes  to  know  what  shaped  skirts  are  worn,  and  the  much- 
married  Lady  Sussex  (*  old  man's  wife '  is  the  family  nickname  for 
her)  requests  a  consignment  of  shoe-ribbons,  lace,  and  wineglasses, 
besides  satin  at  308.  a  yard  (about  6i.),  and  some  carpets.  Some- 
times we  get  strange  little  glimpses  into  contemporary  manners, 
or  unchangeable  human  nature,  through  the  medium  of  these 
letters.  In  April  1650  Lady  Herbert  writes  to  beg  that  Sir  Ralph 
will  find  some  one  in  Blois  competent  to  copy  *  in  Amell '  her 
picture  by  Vandyke,  as  she  has  heard  of  a  man  there  who  works 
much  cheaper  than  ^Pettito'  (Petitot).  Sir  Ealph,  who  knew 
something  about  pictures  and  '  Amells,'  did  not  like  the  commission, 
but  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  obtain  a  reasonable  price, 
though  he  tells  Lady  Herbert  quite  plainly  that  the  gold  used 
by  the  Blois  artist  will  come  to  at  least  15  livres,  and  he  charged 
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'  7  pistoles  for  his  paynes  * — the  value  of  a  pistole  was  16s.  Lady 
Herbert  accepts  the  price,  and  is  *  very  confident  he  will  outdoe 
Pettito/  but  cannot  resist  offering  suggestions  as  to  how  a  scarf 
is  to  fall,  and  where  the  head  of  her-  dog  is  to  come.  All  these 
emendations  were  passed  through  the  unfortunate  Sir  Ralph,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  slight  satisfaction  to  him,  after  all  the  ttouble 
he  had  had,  when  the  picture,  undertaken  against  his  advice, 
turned  out  a  bad  one. 

Lady  Sussex  is  very  naive,  too,  about  her  own  picture  by 
Vandyke,  which  was  painted  at  Sir  Edmund's  request,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  letter  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  much-debated 
question  as  to  the  fate  of  the  necklaces  of  large  pearls  that 
invariably  grace  the  necks  of  Vandyke's  sitters.  *  I  am  glade,' 
she  writes  to  Sir  Ralph,  '  you  have  prefalede  with  Sir  Vandyke  to 
make  my  pictuer  lener,  for  truly  it  was  to  fat ;  if  he  made  it  farer, 
it  will  bee  for  my  credit.*  Sir  Vandyke,  however,  seems  to  have 
had  his  own  views  in  the  matter,  for  she  writes  again  a  little 
later :  '  I  am  glade  you  have  got  hom  my  pictuer,  but  i  doubt  he 
hath  nether  made  it  lener  nor  farer,  but  to  rich  in  ihuels,  i  am 
suer,  but  tis  no  great  mater  for  another  age  to  think  me  richer 
than  i  was.'  It  would  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  see  the 
picture  and  to  find  how  far  Lady  Sussex's  dissatisfaction  was 
justified  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  disappeared  with  other  heir- 
looms, nobody  quite  knows  when  or  how. 

Every  little  glimpse  as  to  the  home-life  of  our  ancestors  is  of 
importance  to  us,  and  becomes  doubly  so  when  we  occupy  the 
same  spot,  and  can  trace  all  around  the  evidences  of  their  care 
and  thought.  To  the  dwellers  in  Claydon,  at  the  present  day,  no 
detail  is  too  slight  to  be  carelessly  passed,  and,  thanks  to  the  old 
records,  we  get  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  trifles  that  made  up 
the  sum  of  their  existence  and  their  pleasures.  The  question  of 
*  dividing '  the  household  work,  which  is  such  a  burning  one  to 
every  modem  mistress,  was  a  worry  even  to  such  a  capable  and 
decided  woman  as  Mary  Vemey.  She  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  Luce  Sheppard  (a  poor  relation  and  lady  help),  or  how  to 
regulate  her  position  with  regard  to  the  cook,  Besse  Coleman, 
with  contentment  to  each.  She  is  in  perplexity  how  to  manage 
during  her  visit  to  England,  as  she  cannot  do  without  a  maid  to 
dress  her;  and  while  at  Blois  many  difficulties  arise  from  the 
clamour  of  Luce  and  Besse  for  English  joints,  and  their  disdain 
of  French  stews.  We  are  never  told  what  the  maids  drank  in 
France,  or  how  they  appreciated  light  claret ;  but  about  1650,  Sir 
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Balph  writes  from  Florence  of  ^  the  new  Turkish  drink  that  is 
coming  into  fashion,  now  known  as  coffee,  and  of  the  rage  for 
collecting  seals  and  stones.'  The  first  appearance  of  the  '  little 
brushes  for  making  cleane  of  the  teeth,  most  covered  with  sylver, 
and  some  few  with  gold  and  sylver  twiste,*  will  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  reader  ;  and  many  will  be  moved  to  indignation  at 
learning  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Ladies*  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  merely  a  space 
about  eight  feet  deep  between  the  old  roof  and  the  new  ceiling, 
and  that  the  sole  opening  was  one  for  ventilation,  through  which 
the  ladies  looked  straight  down  upon  the  house  below.  Political 
enthusiasm  must  have  been  very  intense  before  anyone  voluntarily 
placed  herself  in  such  a  position  I 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  those  days  travelling  was 
performed,  at  any  rate  by  all  but  the  very  highest  class,  on  horse- 
back. A  stand  of  hackney  coaches  was  indeed  set  up,  in 
1625,  at  the  Maypole,  in  the  Strand,  but  for  some  reason  the 
king  disapproved  of  the  innovation,  and  the  hire  of  them  was  at 
length  limited  to  those  persons  who  were  going  not  less  than  three 
miles  out  of  town,  '  Coches/  Mary  Vemey  finds,  when  she  is 
debating  how  best  to  reach  Claydon  after  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
'are  most  infenett  dear,'  and  had  no  'springes,'  so  she  wisely 
decided  that  a  hoi^e  would  be  quicker  and  less  fatiguing.  But 
horses  are  *  infenett '  dear,  too,  though  they  seem  as  untiring  as 
the  wonderful  beasts  in  Australian  romances.  We  hear  of  Sir 
Edmund  and  the  King  covering  260  miles  in  four  days,  after  they 
had  left  Berwick,  so  the  Knight-Marshal  could  hardly  have  been 
mounted  on  his  *  Bay  Gelding,  bought  at  Knight's  Bridg'  (how  old 
is  Tattersall's  ?)  in  which  bargain  he  '  was  extreamly  cussened.' 

With  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  *  long  flowing  hair '  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  it  is  curious  to  find  all  the  undergraduates  of 
Oxford,  with  the  loyal  Mun  in  their  midst,  flying  to  have  their 
heads  cropped  before  the  advent  of  the  King.  In  England  men 
wisely  stuck  to  their  own  hair,  long  after  the  gallants  about  the 
French  Court  had  shaved  their  heads  and  put  on  periwigs.  Of 
course,  the  prevalence  of  this  fashion  accounts  for  the  enormous 
number  of  night-caps  of  all  sorts,  which  Sir  Balph  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  his  wardrobe,  though  the  variety  certainly  seems 
excessive.  But  one  cannot  understand  why  hair-powder  should 
also  have  been  used,  as  white  wigs  did  not  come  into  fashion  for 
many  a  long  year  after. 

The  notes  as  to  clothes  are  always  interesting,  and  garments 
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were  the  fearful  joy  to  the  ladies  of  the  17th  century  that  they 
are  to  their  descendants.  At  present  (as  under  Mary  Stuart) 
vestmeflts,  both  Christian  and  Buddhist,  are  being  turned  into 
tea-gowns  and  table-cloths ;  but  200  years  ago  the  process  was 
reversed,  and  the  stiflF  brocades  and  satins  that  had  made  low 
courtesies  to  Henrietta  Alaria,  reappeared  as  vestments  for  the 
parish  church.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  fate  of  Dame  Margaret 
Vemey's  best  gowns,  which  were  left  by  will,  by  Sir  Edmund,  to  be 
applied  to  this  purpose.  Considering  that  he  had  likewise  left  six 
daughters  and  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  might  have  been  wiser 
had  he  divided  his  wife's  dresses  as  he  did  her  house  linen,  but  of 
course  nobody  dared  dispute  his  decree. 

Considering  the  customs  that  prevailed  in  those  days  as  to 
mourning,  it  is  amazing  that  people  ever  wore  anything  else,  and 
that  England  did  not  look  as  black  as  Corsica.  No  sooner  had  a 
death  taken  place  than  mourning  was  sent  as  a  present  by  the 
family,  not  only  to  relations  but  to  intimate  friends,  and  every- 
thing immediately  surrounding  the  chief  mourner  was  put  into 
the  deepest  black.  Black  hangings  on  the  walls,  black  coverings 
to  the  bed,  black  garters  to  the  person,  black  coaches  for 
everybody,  if  the  bereaved  one  was  of  sufficiently  high  status  to 
possess  such  things.  No  wonder  that  a  *  black  bed '  was  lent 
from  house  to  house,  and  that  funerals  cost  vast  sums.  Lady 
Sussex  expended  400i.  on  that  of  her  lord,  equal  to  more  than 
l,600i.  of  our  money;  and  the  escutcheon  put  up  by  Sir  Ralph  to 
the  memory  of  Mary  cost  from  408.  to  50^,,  or  from  8Z.  to  lOi. 

The  question  of  prices  in  those  days  as  compared  to  these  is 
full  of  interest  to  everyone  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  food 
was  not  as  fabulously  cheap  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  as  we 
are  often  led  to  believe.  Mary  writes  to  Ealph  atBlois  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  deamess  of  provisions  in  London.  Beef  is  4d., 
veal  and  mutton  8d.,  while  Pen  Vemey  reckons  8«.  a  week  too 
much  for  her  diet,  which  is  afterwards  fixed  at  Ci.  a  year.  \2l,  a 
year  seems  a  great  deal  for  wilful  little  Betty,  aged  13,  to  spend 
on  her  dress,  but  country  bred  as  she  was,  she  declines,  Mary 
writes,  to  wear  anything  but  silk.  The  sum  of  30i.  claimed  by 
Nancy  Denton,  who  was  a  spoilt  child  and  rich  man's  daughter,  is 
fiur  more  appropriate  to  her  position.  In  fact,  the  fees  earned  by 
physicians  in  those  days  were  far  in  excess  of  what  we  should  give 
now,  in  spite  of  the  exceeding  simplicity — not  to  say  remarkable 
unpleasantness — of  their  pharmacopoeia  and  treatment.  Dr. 
Theodore  Mayence,  the  fashionable  doctor,  left  140,000i.  (equivalent 
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to  over  half  a  million)  behind  him,  and  Sir  Ralph  is  miserable 
because  he  cannot  aflFord  to  pay  Dr.  Denton  the  50Z.,  which  is  the 
ordinary  fee  for  a  confinement.  A  Venetian  mirror  costs  40Z.,  a 
portrait  by  Vandyke  50i.  A  maid's  wages  come  to  3Z.,  but  the 
pair  of  '  trimed  gloves,*  with  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  reward  any 
extra  services  on  her  part,  come  to  \l.  58. — an  absurdly  dispropor- 
tionate present.  The  price  of  Sir  Edmund's  Covent  Garden  house 
is  lOOi.,  and  many  horses  fetch  as  much,  while  200L  a  year  is  the 
usual  price  for  a  boy's  board  and  teaching  in  a  good  French  family. 
This  is  a  far  higher  rate  than  was  charged  in  Paris  130  years  later, 
to  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as  Sir  Ralph 
Verney.  He  sends  his  two  boys  and  their  tutor  to  Paris  for 
education,  and,  in  answer  to  some  deprecating  remarks  on  the  part 
of  the  tutor  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  were  spending,  Mr. 
Mure,  of  Caldwell  (1770),  observes  that  he  has  set  aside  1,000Z.  a 
year  for  the  purpose.  But  one  boy  cost  SOOl.  (of  our  money)  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

As  to  marriages,  the  only  consideration  was  tit  for  tat  in  the 
matter  of  a  portion.  If  a  girl  has  so  much,  she  has  no  right  to 
dispose  of  herself  under  a  certain  sum  ;  and  this  was  so  well 
established  that  no  one  had  any  false  delicacy  in  speaking  of  the 
matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  conceived  how 
difficult  it  was  to  settle  the  five  Verney  girls,  whose  portions, 
never  very  large,  were  locked  up  in  the  Aulnage — ^thatis,  charged 
in  some  way  upon  the  customs,  and  not  realisable  under  the  Com- 
monwealth. Sir  Harry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  leaves  his  daughter 
5,000^.  on  her  coming  of  age,  and  to  his  younger  son  a  farm 
valued  at  120i.  and  300i.  a  year.  Jack  Verney  is  given  501,  for 
his  outfit  to  Aleppo,  and  his  Aunt  Pen  is  allowed  30i.  for  her 
trousseau.  We  are  never  told  what  were  the  portions  of  Margaret 
and  Mary  Eure,  co-heiresses.  Their  mother,  Mrs.  Sherard,  per- 
mits Pegg  a  freer  choice  in  the  matter  of  husbands  than  might 
have  been  expected,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  she  'sores 
highe '  and  may  be  trusted  to  do  well  for  herself.  '  I  know,*  she 
says  in  another  letter,  *  that  Pegg  will  loocke  for  a  good  estate, 
else  I  should  not  leave  it  soe  holy  to  hir.* 

Miss  Pegg  was  quite  as  much  disposed  to  flirt  and  shilly-shally 
as  any  of  her  great-granddaughters,  and,  when  staying  in  London 
with  '  Uncle  Doctor,'  had  ample  opportunity  of  doing  both.  None 
of  the  connexion  appear  to  have  been  very  strictly  kept  as  regards 
intercourse  with  men  ;  and  even  in  Sir  Ralph's  young  days  there 
was  an  amount  of  romping  and  kissing  that  would  not  be  tolen^ted 
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now  in  any  respectable  house.  Bat  if  we  had  ever  been  inclined 
to  regard  our  ancestresses  as  helpless  automatons,  Dorothy  Osborne 
would  have  taught  us  better ! 

It  is  impossible  to  close  even  this  brief  survey  of  manners  as 
represent/cd  in  the  Vemey  letters,  without  referring  to  a  feat 
which  made  the  hearts  of  all  Cavaliers  throb  the  faster — the 
gallant  rescue  of  the  little  satin  banner  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Majesty  'Scutcheon,  by  Uvedale,  the  Westminster  boy.  It  is 
known  to  all  how  the  Westminster  boys,  awed  out  of  the  life  and 
frolicsomeness  of  boyhood  by  the  solemn  tragedy  which  had  been 
played  close  by,  assembled  themselves  together  in  prayer  at 
the  hour  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  did  all  for  him  that 
any  man  could  do  then.  Nine  years  later,  Cromwell  also  lay  on 
his  bier,  and  at  the  head  was  placed  the  little  white  satin  banner. 
The  emblem  of  royalty  moved  the  boys  to  wrath  as  it  waved  above 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  ftdl  sight  of  the  lads  who  had 
been  drawn  up  to  witness  the  burial.  The  coffin  was  surrounded 
by  guards ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Did  not  Eobert  Uvedale's  fathers 
die  fighting  for  their  king,. and  would  he  be  awed  by  the  presence 
of  a  usurper  ?  So  he  crept  forward,  under  the  very  legs  of  the 
guard,  and  wrenching  the  banner  from  its  rest,  he  plunged  in 
among  the  crowd,  which  mechanically  opened  to  receive  him. 
And  if  anyone  is  curious  to  see  the  identical  flag,  they  will  find  it 
any  day  in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

L.  B.  Lang. 


IS4 


Tke  Tenant  of  the  Shag  Rock. 


'  "DROWN?'  said  Mr.  Polwhele,  holding  out  at  arm's  length  the 
JD  card  which  the  butler  had  just  handed  to  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  of  some  irritation.  *  Who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Brown  ? 
— and  what  does  he  want?' 

'  Gentleman  said  he  was  staying  at  the  Seaview  Hotel,  sir,' 
the  butler  replied.  '  He  wished  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  you  was  not  too  busy.* 

Mr.  Polwhele  was  as  busy  as  country  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  lead  a  life  of  dignified  ease  generally  are  in  these 
days.  He  had  a  number  of  letters  to  write  and  documents  to  look 
through.  He  had  intimated  to  his  family  at  luncheon  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  until  six  o'clock ;  he  had  settled  himself 
down  in  his  pleasant,  spacious  study,  the  windows  of  which  over- 
looked the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  firm  intention  of  doing  a  good 
afternoon's  work,  and  now,  just  as  he  had  begun  to  jot  down  the 
heads  of  the  oration  which  he  would  be  required  to  deliver  on  the 
morrow  at  a  Primrose  League  meeting,  this  confounded  fellow 
must  needs  come  bothering !  However,  he  was  a  good-natured 
old  gentleman,  so  he  pushed  his  fingers  impatiently  through  his 
stubbly  grey  hair,  and  said,  in  accents  of  resignation,  '  Oh,  show 
him  in,  then.' 

Presently  he  made  an  abrupt  half-turn  in  his  chair  to 
scrutinise  his  visitor,  who,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  did  .not 
wear  the  outward  appearance  of  being  either  an  itinerant  politician 
or  a  wine  merchant's  traveller.  The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  lean, 
melancholy-looking  man,  whose  hair  and  beard  conveyed  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  prematurely  grizzled,  and  the  fit  of 
whose  loose  clothes  was  evidently  not  a  subject  which  had  engaged 
much  of  their  wearer's  attention.  There  was,  however,  no  mis- 
taking him  for  anything  but  a  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Polwhele  held 
out  his  hand  at  once. 

*  I  must  apologise  for  intruding  upon  you,'  the  stranger  began. 
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*Your  servant  told  me  that  you  were  occupied,  but  I  will  not 
detain  you  long/ 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right— that's  all  right,'  returned  Jlr.  Polwhele 
genially.  *  Please  sit  down.  You  are  staying  at  the  Seaview, 
aren't  you  ?  Not  very  comfortable  quarters  at  this  season,  I'm 
afraid:  in  August  and  September  the  house  is  crammed  from 
attic  to  basement,  they  tell  me.  The  north  coast  of  Cornwall  has 
been  discovered  of  late  years,  you  see,  and  I  can't  say  that  the 
trippers  add  much  to  my  personal  comfort ;  though  of  course  one 
is  glad  that  money  should  come  into  the  place.' 

*  I  find  the  hotel  quite  comfortable  enough  for  the  present,' 
said  Mr.  Brown.  *  It  certainly  would  not  suit  me  if  it  were 
crowded,  my  object  being  to  live,  if  possible,  in  complete  seclusion. 
And  that  brings  me  to  the  reason  of  my  call.  You  are,  I  believe, 
the  owner  of  the  small  island  which  lies  about  three  miles  west- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  Penewth  Harbour  ? ' 

*  The  Shag  Eock,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh,  yes,  it  belongs  to  me, 
of  course ;  but  I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  live  there,  however  great 
your  love  of  seclusion  may  be,  unless  you  were  prepared  to 
accommodate  yourself  in  a  rabbit-hole.  There  isn't  a  dwelling- 
house  on  the  island,  and  never  has  been  one.' 

*  It  would  be  easy,  or  at  all  events  not  very  difficult,  to  build 
one,'  Mr.  Brown  observed  tranquilly.  *  I  took  the  liberty  of  land- 
ing yesterday,  and  I  ascertained  that  there  was  a  fresh-water 
spring — which  was  the  only  essential  condition.  What  I  propose 
to  do,  should  you  be  kindly  willing  to  meet  me  in  the  matter,  is 
to  purchase  the  island.   I  could  go  as  far  as  three  thousand  pounds.' 

*  God  bless  my  soul,  man ! '  exclaimed  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
in  amazement ;  *  the  rock  isn't  worth  three  thousand  pence ! 
Added  to  which,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  i)ower  to  sell 
it.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  could  attempt 
to  convert  it  into  a  place  of  residence.  You  think,  perhaps,  that 
the  sea  is  always  as  smooth  as  it  happens  to  be  in  this  beautiful 
spring  weather,  and  that  you  would  be  able  to  run  to  and  fro  in  a 
steam-laxmch  twice  a  day  ?  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you  that 
in  autumn  and  winter  the  Shag  Eock  is  often  simply  un- 
approachable for  weeks  together.' 

*One  would  have  to  provision  oneself — I  fully  realise  that,' 
the  stranger  replied.  '  A  steam-launch  would  be  convenient  in 
some  ways,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  keep 
her  lying  at  anchor.  There  is,  however,  a  cove  with  a  shingly 
beach,  upon  which  a  fair-sized  sailing-boat  might  be  hauled  up 
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with  the  help  of  a  windlass,  and  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to 
depend  upon  a  sailing-boat  for  means  of  communication  with  the 
mainland/ 

The  man  was  quite  in  his  right  mind.  Mr,  Polwhele,  who 
had  begim  to  feel  some  doubts  upon  the  point,  had  to  dismiss 
them  after  his  expostulations  had  been  met  and  the  objections 
that  he  raised  overruled  by  perfectly  practical  and  sensible 
replies.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  exactly  what  you  could  call 
sensible  to  talk  about  building  a  hut  on  a  storm-swept  Atlantic 
island  and  dwelling  therein;  still,  there  was  no  denying  that 
the  thing  could  be  done,  and  Mr.  Brown  appeared  to  have  thought 
it  all  out.  For  the  rest,  the  very  succinct  account  that  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  give  of  himself  bore  the  impress  of  truth.  The 
afflictions  which  are  common  to  humanity  had,  he  said,  fallen 
upon  him  somewhat  more  heavily  and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age 
than  they  do  upon  the  majority  of  mankind ;  he  had  lost  all  those 
who  had  made  life  worth  living  for  him.  His  sole  remaining 
pleasure  consisted  in  study,  and  his  sole  remaining  ambition  was  to 
discover  some  spot  in  which  his  studies  might  be  pursued  without 
risk  of  interruption.  Such  spots  were  not  to  be  found  every  day 
in  a  thickly  populated  country  like  England ;  but  the  Shag  Rock 
would  answer  his  purpose  admirably. 

*  And  I  cannot  think,  Mr.  Polwhele,'  he  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  *  that  that  portion  of  your  property  can  be  of  any  great 
value  to  you.^ 

It  was  absolutely  without  value  to  the  prosperous  owner  "of 
Penewth  House,  whose  prosperity  was  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  development — which  he  deprecated — of  the  fishing  village  of 
Penewth  into  a  seaside  resort.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  intending  purchaser, 
from  whom,  in  any  case,  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  any- 
thing like  the  sum  oflFered. 

'  Well,  I'll  see  my  agent  about  it  and  let  you  know  in  a  few 
days,'  he  said  at  length,  vanquished  by  the  other's  quiet,  courteous 
persistency ;  *  but  I  warn  you  that  it  will  cost  you  a  lot  of  money 
to  erect  the  hut  that  you  speak  of;  and  when  you  have  to  abandon 
it — ^as  you  will  within  six  months  at  the  outside,  unless  I'm  very 
much  mistaken — ^you  won't  see  your  rnoney  back  again,,  you 
know;' 

'  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  sir,'  Mr,  Brown  replied,  with 
hi?  faint  smile;  'it  is  only  natural  that  you  should  be.  Few. 
people  really  find  books  a  substitute  for  the  cordpany  of  their 
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fellow-creatures,  though  many  profess  to  do  so.  I  am  one  of  the 
few,  and  my  servant,  who  has  been  with  me  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  educated  himself  to  bear  with  my  habits.  May  I,  then,  call 
upon  you  again — let  us  say,  in  three  days'  time  ? ' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  picking  up  the  shapeless  felt  hat  which 
he  had  allowed  to  fall  to  the  floor ;  but  Mr.  Polwhele  half  involun- 
tarily made  a  detaining  gesture.  The  man  was  a  gentleman ; 
there  was  something  about  him,  though  it  would  have  been 
diflScult  to  say  precisely  what,  which  excited  sympathy  and 
appealed  to  hospitable  instincts.  Surely  Isabella  would  not  see 
any  objection  to  his  being  asked  to  dinner. 

At  all  events,  he  was  asked  to  dinner.  '  My  wife  and  daughters 
would  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  In  our  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  world  we  haven't  yet  lost  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  all  strangers  as  guests,'  it  was  explained  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Brown,  while  expressing  his  gratitude  with  perfect 
politeness  and  self-possession,  begged  to  be  excused. 

*  I  have  abjured  visiting  in  any  shape  or  form,'  he  said,  *  and 
when  one  has  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  one's  days  as  a 
recluse,  it  is  best  to  make  no  exceptions.  Pray  apologise  for  me 
to  Lady  Isabella.  If  after  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  upon  my 
island  (for  I  hope  it  is  going  to  be  my  island)  she  finds  me  a  most 
unsociable  neighbour,  that,  after  all,  will  be  better  than  being 
bored  by  an  obtrusive  one.' 

Penewth  House  "was  a  vast  grey  granite  building,  containing 
accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  guests  and  very  seldom  left 
to  the  sole  tenancy  of  its  owner,  his  wife  and  his  two  unmarried 
daughters;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  always  a 
difficulty  about  filling  country  houses,  and,  indeed,  the  Polwheles 
'  themselves  were  upon  the  point  of  leaving  for  Ix)ndon.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  they  were  all  alone,  and  she  had  nothing  else  to 
occupy  her  mind,  that  the  curiosity  of  Lady  Isabella,  a  busy, 
fashionable  old  person,  was  powerfully  excited  by  the  account 
given  to  her  of  the  mysterious  stranger. 

'  Is  he  genuine  ? '  she  asked.  *  Do  you  think  he  can  possibly 
be  genuine?' 

*  He  is  an  authentic  human  being,  and  he  really  wants  to  buy 
the  Shag  Sock,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,'  answered  Mr.  Polwhele, 
to  whom  these  queries  were  addressed  across  the  dinner-table. 

*  Yes ;  but  why  ?     Can  he  be  going  to  sink  a  mine-shaft  ?  Or 
\b  it  actually  true  that  he  has  mad©  up  his  mind  to  nioum  his 
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deceased  wife  in  solitude  for  ever?     That  would  be  so  nice  of 
him ! — though  of  course  rather  silly.' 

*  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  a  deceased  wife,'  Mr.  Polwhele 
replied ;  *  he  didn't  say  that  he  was  a  widower.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  lost  everybody  and  everything — or,  at 
least,  not  everything,  since  he  was  willing  to  i)ay  three  thousand 
pounds  for  a  bare  rock ;  but  I  gathered  that  what  he  wished  for 
was  a  sort  of  living  death.' 

*  Well,*  said  Lady  Isabella,  '  I  can't  help  rather  hoping  that 
he  will  get  his  rock.  If  he  does,  we  will  try  to  tame  him  when 
we  come  down  again  in  the  summer.  But  it  would  be  as  well  to 
make  sure  first  that  there  is  no  deception.' 

A  subsequent  consultation  with  his  agent  convinced  Mr. 
Polwhele  that  there  could  not  very  well  be  any  decejjtion.  The 
Shag  Rock,  a  mere  mass  of  limestone,  sparsely  coated  with  coarse 
grass,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  descendants  of  a  few  rabbits 
which  had  been  turned  down  there  many  years  before,  was  so 
worthless  a  property  from  every  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Polwhele 
might  have  given  it  away  without  being  a  penny  the  worse  oflF. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  included  in  the  entail ; 
so  that  a  lease  at  a  nominal  rent  was  all  that  could  be  offered 
to  Mr.  Brown  when  that  eccentric  gentleman  returned  to  keep 
his  appointment. 

He  accepted  the  offer  gratefully,  and  waved  aside  the  dissuasive 
representations  which  his  landlord  felt  it  right  to  repeat. 

<  I  shall  take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food,'  he  said  ;  *  and  as  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  doctor  in 
case  of  illness,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
living  in  countries  where  medical  attendance  was  necessarily 
dispensed  with.  Added  to  which,'  he  concluded,  with  a  short 
sigh,  '  I  am  never  ill.' 

*  That  is  lucky  for  you,'  observed  Mr.  Polwhele ;  *  but  as  you 
will  not  be  all  by  yourself ' 

*  Lucas  also  is  never  ill.  Lucas  is  my  servant.  He  is  a  fairly 
good  cook,  as  well  as  an  admirable  valet,  and  he  understands  the 
duties  of  a  housemaid.  Lucas  will  constitute  my  entire  establish- 
ment.' 

*  Then  thank  God  I  am  not  Lucas  f '  Mr.  Polwhele  could  not 
refrain  from  ejaculating.  *  My  dear  sir,  the  poor  man  will  infal- 
libly go  mad ! ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Mr.  Brown,  Fmiling.  *  If  he  finds 
life  on  the  island  unendurable,  nothing  will  be  simpler  than  for 
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him  to  give  me  warning ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  daresay  he 
will  be  often  ashore,  and  Penewth,  you  tell  me,  is  quite  a  gay 
place  in  the  summer  months.* 
'    Mr.  Polwhele  shook  his  head. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  gay  in  the  winter  months,  I  can  tell  you ! 
However,  if  your  hut  is  not  an  abandoned  ruin  before  next  winter, 
I  shall  be  much  surprised.  I  am  only  sorry  that  you  should 
throw  away  so  much  money  upon  building  it.' 

'Thanks  to  your  generosity,  I  am  throwing  away  nothing 
upon  purchase-money  or  rent,  you  must  remember,'  Mr.  Brown 
rejoined. 

He  was  so  bent  upon  having  his  own  way  that  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time  to  oppose  him  further,  and  Mr.  Polwhele 
could  but  shrug  his  shoulders.  For  some  months  after  this  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  more  of  his  queer  tenant,  and 
almost  forgot  the  man's  existence.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a 
London  season  Cornwall  seems  a  very  long  way  oflF;  besides,  Mr. 
Polwhele's  memory  was  not  a  retentive  one. 

But  Lady  Isabella,  who  never  forgot  anybody,  made  it  her 
first  business,  on  returning  home  in  August,  to  inquire  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  the  answer  to  her  question  was  plainly 
discernible,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  field-gliisses,  from  the  terrace. 
The  hermit's  abode  had,  it  appeared,  been  sent  down  from  London 
in  pieces  and  fitted  together  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time. 
Its  roof  of  corrugated  iron  caught  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
sometimes,  and  smoke  could  be  seen  rising  from  the  chimney, 
lending  an  entirely  novel  aspect  to  the  hitherto  deserted  Shag 
Bock.  So  completely  had  Mr.  Brown  made  himself  at  home  that 
he  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  wonderment  to  the 
villagers,  who  seldom  set  eyes  upon  him,  but  who  had  established 
tolerably  friendly  relations  with  his  man  Lucas.  The  general 
belief  was  that  Mr.  Brown  was  a  fugitive  from  justice ;  but  he 
was  not  on  that  account  thought  much  the  worse  of  by  a  popula- 
tion which  not  so  very  many  years  ago  was  composed  largely  of 
smugglers  and  wreckers. 

'  Of  course  you  must  call  upon  him,'  Lady  Isabella  said  to  her 
husband,  decisively.  '  He  can't  refuse  to  come  and  dine  if  you 
ask  him  for  the  15th,  and  tell  him  that  we  shall  not  have  a  soul 
staying  in  the  house  on  that  day.' 

Nevertheless,  he  could  refuse,  and  did.  Mr.  Polwhele  duly  had 
himself  conveyed  across  to  the  island,  was  admitted  without 
demur  by  the  bronzed,  hard-featured  man  who  opened  the  door 
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of  the  hut  for  him,  and  was  shown  into  a  sufficiently  comfortable 
room,  lined  with  bookcases,  where  his  tenant  sat  cleaning  a  gun ; 
but  Mr.  Brown,  though  as  courteous  as  could  be  desired,  firmly 
excused  himself  from  being  presented  to  the  ladies. 

'  My  wardrobe  does  not  include  a  dress  suit  or  a  white  tie,'  he 
said,  with  his  melancholy  smile.  *  It  is  really  not  in  my  power 
to  accept  your  kind  hospitality.  Will  you  please  tell  Lady  Isabella, 
with  my  sincere  apologies,  that  I  must  be  regarded  as  being  under 
a  vow  ?  I  have  not  spoken  to  one  of  her  sex  for — well,  not  for  a 
very  long  time.' 

*  Oh,  ihaVs  it,  eh ! '  thought  Mr.  Polwhele  to  himself.  Aloud 
he  only  expressed  the  polite  regret  which  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand.  But,  as  before,  something  about  the  personality  of  this 
modem  Diogenes  appealed  to  his  kind  heart  and  prompted  him 
to  resume,  after  a  pause : 

*  My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  think  that  you  are  making  rather 
a  mistake  ?     This  sort  of  thing  can't  be  kept  up  for  ever,  you  see.' 

'  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  kept  up  as  long  as  I 
live,'  Mr.  Brown  replied.  'You  are  sorry  for  me,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  being  sorry ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  am  not 
nearly  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  you  imagine.  A  solitary  existence 
has  no  terrors  for  me ;  it  is  what  I  am  accustomed  to  and  prefer. 
With  my  books  and  with  an  occasional  shot  at  a  duck ' 

*  Oh,  come  ! '  interrupted  Mr.  Polwhele,  *  you  aren't  going  to 
tell  me  that  there  is  much  fun  to  be  got  out  of  an  occasional  shot 
at  a  duck,  I  hope  !  Why  not  help  me  to  shoot  my  partridges 
next  month  ?  We  are  old-fashioned  folks  in  these  parts,  and  the 
women  don't  accompany  the  guns.' 

*  Beally,  if  you  will  forgive  my  churlishness,  I  would  rather 
not.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  a  pretty  good  shot,  and  if  I  were 
to  take  advantage  of  your  kind  invitation,  I  could  hardly  hope  to 
escape  subsequent  invitations  from  your  neighbours.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  stick  to  my  rule  of  going  nowhere  and  seeing  nobody.' 

In  the  face  of  such  obstinacy  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Polwhele  talked  a  little  longer  with  his  tenant,  who  proved  to 
be  singularly  well  informed  upon  current  events  and  politics,  but 
whose  conversation  afforded  no  clue  to  the  strange  resolution 
which  he  had  adopted. 

*  It  is  very  evident  to  me,'  the  old  gentleman  told  his  wife 
that  evening,  *  that  the  poor  beggar  has  been  jilted,  and  has  taken 
it  tremendously  to  heart.  Perhaps  the  kindest  thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  him  alone  and  let  time  cure  him,' 
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No  other  method  of  treatment,  at  any  rate,  seemed  practicable, 
and  Lady  Isabella,  slightly  nettled,  remarked  that,  so  far  as  she 
"was  concerned,  Mr.  Brown  was  entirely  welcome  to  go  on  playing 
at  being  Robinson  Crusoe.  Lady  Isabella,  indeed,  had  plenty  of 
other  people  and  things  to  think  about ;  for  her  acquaintance  was 
an  enormous  one,  and  the  interest  which  she  took  in  her 
acquaintances  knew  no  bounds.  Some  weeks  after  this,  when  the 
shooting  had  begun  and  the  house  was  full  of  people,  she 
announced  casually  that  Jack  Leyboume  was  coming*  down  to 
stay. 

*  He  is  to  be  married  very  soon,  you  know,  to  a  Miss  Fleet- 
wood— such  a  good  thing!  They  have  been  attached  to  one 
another  for  years,  it  seems ;  only  of  course  he  had  no  money,  and 
she  has  only  recently  come  into  a  fortune  through  the  death  of 
some  distant  relative,  from  whom  she  had  no  expectations  at  all.' 

'  That  sounds  good  luck  for  Jack  Leyboume,  whoever  he  may 
be,'  remarked  Mr.  Polwhele ;  '  but  his  name  doesn't  at  this 
moment  convey  any  distinct  idea  to  my  mind.' 

'  Of  course  you  know  perfectly  well  who  the  Leyboumes  are — 
Staflfordshire  people,'  said  Lady  Isabella  impatiently.  *  Jack  is 
either  the  second  or  the  third  son,  I  forget  which.  He  has  often 
dined  with  us  in  London  ;  so  please  don't  look  as  if  you  didn't 
recognise  him  when  he  arrives.* 

Mr.  Polwhele  was  guilty  of  no  such  breach  of  good  manners. 
He  was  always  glad  to  welcome  visitors,  even  when  his  memory 
failed  to  inform  him  who  they  were ;  and  the  pleasant-looking, 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  the  short,  fair  beard,  whom  he  found 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  had  a  vaguely  familiar  aspect. 
No  doubt,  as  Lady  Isabella  had  said,  he  was  one  of  those  numerous 
young  gentlemen  who  turned  up  in  London  every  year  and  made 
themselves  useful  at  dances  and  theatres  in  return  for  hospitality 
received.  On  the  following  day,  moreover,  Mr.  Leyboume  won 
his  host's  heart  by  proving  himself  a  very  nice  shot. 

*  It's  a  real  pleasure,'  Mr.  Polwhele  said  to  him  confidentially, 
*  to  meet  with  a  man  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  kill  his  birds 

clean.     Some  of  the  fellows  whom  my  wife  asks  down  here well 

I  won't  mention  names,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  so  many  people  who  can't  shoot  should  be 
fond  of  shooting.' 

Some  association  of  ideas  led  him  to  mention  the  recalcitrant 
tenant  of  the -Shag  Rock,  and,  as  Mr.  Leyboume  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  hearing  about  that  singular  personage,  the  old 
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gentleman  said :  ^  We'll  go  and  look  him  up  on  Sunday  aftenloon. 
He  hasn't  had  the  civility  to  return  my  visit  yet ;  but  that  don't 
matter,  and  it  will  be  something  to  do,  if  the  afternoon  turns  out 
fine  and  you  care  for  the  sail/ 

The  Sunday  afternoon  did  turn  out  fine,  and  Mr.  Leyboume, 
who,  as  an  engaged  man,  was  not  urgently  required  to  accompany 
the  young  ladies  on  a  stroll  to  the  home  £sirm,  willingly  seated 
himself  in  the  little  open  boat  which  his  entertainer  knew  very 
well  how-to  manage, 

'  Goodness  knows,'  remarked  Mr.  Polwhele,  after  the  transit 
had  been  accomplished  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  young 
friend,  he  had  hauled  the  boat  up  on  the  beach  where  Mr.  Brown's 
boat  was  lying — *  goodness  knows  how  we  shall  be  received !  I 
have  always  found  the  man  pleasant  enough,  but  he  can  be 
deuced  disagreeable,  they  tell  me,  when  he  likes.  It  seems  that 
poor  old  Treheme — our  parson,  you  know — came  over,  a  short 
time  ago,  to  call  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  never  entering 
the  church,  and  he  got  roundly  snubbed  for  his  pains,  besides 
having  been  horribly  sea- sick,  I  believe  Brown  told  him  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  people  who  made  themselves  sick  because 
they  couldn't  be  content  to  mind  their  own  business.' 

*  Well,'  observed  Jack  Leyboume,  laughing,  '  we  haven't  come 
to  remonstrate,  at  all  events,  and  I  think  I  can  sympathise  a 
good  deal  with  people  who  turn  rusty  because  their  love-afiFairs 
haven't  gone  straight.  I  myself  have  been  awfully  lucky ;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  be  lucky, 
and  I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  my  abode 
upon  a  rock  in  those  days.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Mr.  Polwhele  ;  *  to  me,  I  confess,  it  seems  that  a 
man  who  behaves  as  Brown  is  behaving  makes  a  prodigious  fuss 
about  a  small  matter.  But  then  I'm  thirty  years  older  than  you 
are,  I  suppose,' 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  the  hut,  nor  could  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  its  owner ;  for  as  the  intruders 
drew  near,  that  gentleman's  head  and  shoulders  were  plainly 
visible  above  the  writing-table  by  the  window  at  which  he  was 
seated.  ]Mr.  Polwhele  waved  his  hand  in  a  friendly  fashion  ;  but 
his  signal  met  with  no  response,  and  the  head  promptly  dis- 
appeared. It  was  some  little  time,  too,  before  repeated  raps 
upon  the  closed  door  brought  out  the  man  Lucas,  who  said,  with 
ail  the  stolid  imperturbability  of  a  London  butler — ► 

'  Not  at  'ome,  sir.' 
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*  H'm ! '  grunted  Mr.  Polwhele,  not  best  pleased  ;  *  he  was  at 
home  two  or  three  minates  ago,  anyhow,  for  I  happened  to  see 
him  ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  doesn't  wish  to  be  disturbed— — ' 

'  Jlr,  Brown  is  not  at  'ome,  sir,'  repeated  the  servant,  without 
moving  a  muscle. 

'  Oh,  very  well !  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  a  card  with  me ;  but 
perhaps  you'll  mention  that  I  called.' 

Mr.  Polwhele  turned  on  his  heel  and  marched  oflF,  with  such 
dignity  as  circumstances-  and  a  rather  precipitous  descent  per- 
mitted. 

*  Ill-mannered  churl ! '  he  growled  ;  '  this  is  the  last  time  that 
I  shall  attempt  to  be  neighbourly  with  him.  Since  he  wants  to 
be  sent  to  Coventry,  let  him  have  his  way.  However,  we  have 
had  our  sail,  and  you  have  seen  his  delightful  island.  Now,  can 
you  imagine  any  man  being  such  a  consummate  ass — —  * 

The  speaker  paused  abruptly,  struck  by  a  curious,  scared  look 
upon  the  feice  of  his  companion,  who  had  said  nothing  during  the 
preceding  five  minutes. 

*Mr.  Polwhele,'  asked  the  latter,  in  a  somewhat  unsteady 
voice,  '  do  you  know  who  that  man  is  ?  Are  you  sure  that  his 
name  is  Brown  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  ain't,'  answered  the  so-called  Mr.  Brown's  land- 
lord ;  *  how  should  I  be  ?  I've  only  his  word  for  it,  and  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  be  told  that  he  is  some  notorious  malefikstor  or  other. 
What  is  his  name,  then  ? ' 

*  I  am  very  much  afiraid,'  said  Mr.  Leyboume,  *  that  his  name 
is  Grimston.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  hope  to  Heaven  I  am  ;  but 
if  the  head  that  I  caught  sight  of  just  now  wasn't  Dick  Grimston's 
head,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  never  saw  such  an  extraordinary  like- 
ness in  my  life.' 

*  And  if  it  was  the  head  of  Dick  Grimston — whoever  he  may 
be?' 

'  If  it  was — well,  if  it  was,  I  hardly  know  what  I  ought  to  do. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  back  and  make  sure.  I  wonder  whether 
you  would  mind  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes — it's  quite  warm 
under  the  lee  of  this  rock — while  I  tell  you  all  about  it.  Then, 
perhaps,  you  could  advise  me.* 

Mr.  Polwhele  seated  himself  at  once  upon  a  grassy  hillock. 
'  Fire  away,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he ;  *  anything  that  you  may 
think  fit  to  tell  me  shall  be  treated  as  a  confidential  communica- 
tion. Only  I  had  better,  perhaps,  remind  you  th^t  I  am  ^ 
magistrate/ 
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*  Oh,  it  isn't  a  case  for  the  police/  answered  the  other,  laughing 
a  little;  '  it's  merely  a  question — or,  at  least,  it  may  be — of  honour. 
You  know  that  I'm  going  to  be  married  soon.  Well,  the  girl 
whom  I  am  going,  I  hope,  to  marry,  was  once  engaged  to  Dick 
Grrimston/ 

*  And  she  threw  him  over,  eh  ?  I  suspected  all  along  that 
there  was  something  of  that  sort.  Sorry  for  Grimston,  if  Brown 
is  Grimston  ;  but  women  will  change  their  minds,  and  I  don't  see 
why  this  supposed  discovery  should  make  you  turn  so  white  about 
the  gills.' 

*  You  will  see  presently.  Dick  Grimston,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
the  best  friend  I  have  ever  had  in  the  world.  He  lived,  all  by 
himself,  upon  a  nice  little  property  that  he  had  near  us  in  the 
country,  and  though,  of  course,  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than  I 
was,  he  took  me  up  when  I  was  a  boy,  used  to  have  me  to  st^y 
with  him  in  the  holidays,  and  taught  me  all  I  know  in  the  way  of 
riding  and  shooting.  There  never  was  a  better  sportsman— or  a 
better  fellow.' 

Jack  Leyboume  paused  and  sighed  regretfully.  *  I  don't 
think  there's  any  need  to  go  into  the  whole  history,'  he  resumed  ; 
'  besides,  it  wouldn't  interest  you.  I  believe  I  fell  in  love  with 
Edith  Fleetwood  before  I  left  school,  and  I'm  sure  I  was  in  love 
with  her  when  I  was  an  undergraduate ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
saying  so.  I  had  no  money,  you  see,  nor  the  slightest  prospect  of 
making  any  ;  so  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  way  contented  to  worship 
her  from  afiw.  I  sometimes  comforted  myself  by  fancying  that 
she  understood  what  my  feelings  were,  and  I  often  fiemcied  that 
dear  old  Dick  Grimston  did.  Consequently,  it  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  shock  to  me  when  Dick  informed  me  one  day  that  Iklith  and  he 
were  going  to  be  married.  I  can't  think  how  he  managed  to  help 
noticing  my  consternation  ;  but  he  evidently  didn't  notice  it,  and 
he  was  in  the  wildest  of  spirits,  poor  old  chap  !  Well,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  and  Edith's 
mother  put  an  uncommonly  good  face  upon  it ;  for  Dick  was  pretty 
well  off  in  those  days.  Then,  within  a  month  of  the  day  that  had 
been  appointed  for  the  wedding,  came  a  most  hideous  smash.  I 
can't  tell  you  the  details,  and  they  don't  signify ;  but  I  think  it 
was  through  the  failure  of  some  bank  that  Dick  lost  every  penny 
he  possessed.  If  Mrs.  Fleetwood  had  had  her  way,  the  engage- 
ment would  have  been  broken  off  then  and  there ;  but  Edith 
wouldn't  hear  of  that,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  Dick  went  away 
to  Australia  to  begin  life  afresh,   with  the  understaliding  that 
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Edith  was  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  he  should  have  a  home  to  offer 
her/ 

Mr.  Polwhele  shook  his  head.  *  Very  selfish  conduct  on  your 
Mend's  part,  in  my  opinion/  was  his  comment. 

'  No ;  I  don't  think  you  could  call  it  selfish  conduct.  How 
could  he  desert  her  when  she  refused  to  be  deserted  ?   If  you  knew 

Edith,  and  if  you  had  known  Dick However,  one  knows 

precious  little  about  one's  best  friends ;  and  that  was  what  we  all 
thought  when  the  news  came  of  his  having  married  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  squatter  out  there.  I  shouldn't  have  believed  it — aad 
I'm  horribly  afraid,  after  -what  I  saw  this  afternoon,  that  I  don't 
believe  it  now — but  perhaps  I  wanted  to  believe  it.  He  hadn't 
written  for  I  forget  how  many  months,  and  Edith  was  in  great 
distress  about  some  rumour  of  an  Englishman  having  been  robbed 
and  murdered  in  the  district  where  he  lived,  when  one  fine  day 
came  a  letter  from  the  young  woman,  saying  that  her  dear  Dick 
had  begged  her  to  communicate  with  his  friends  and  announce 
hife  approaching  marriage.  He  was  too  lazy  to  write  himself,  she 
said,  and  he  had  become  such  a  thorough  Australian  that  he 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  old  country.  But  she  had 
been  questioning  him  about  Staffordshire,  and  she  was  sure  we 
should  all  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  and  her  happiness.  The  story 
sounded  awfully  improbable,  no  doubt ' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it ! '  interrupted  Mr.  Polwhele ;  '  much  more  im- 
probable things  happen  every  day.  Supposing  Brown  to  be  Grim- 
ston — ^which  isn't  yet  proved,  mind  you—  I  think  I  can  form  a 
pretty  shrewd  guess  at  what  has  occurred.  The  squatter's 
daughter  jilts  him ;  he  comes  back  to  England  to  find  that  his  first 
love  has  not  only  inherited  a  fortime  but  engaged  herself  to  a 
much  better  fellow ;  then  he  plants  himself  upon  a  lonely  rock  in 
the  sulks,  curses  the  whole  race  of  women,  and  slams  his  door  in 
one's  face  when  one  takes  the  trouble  to  pay  him  a  friendly  call. 
Oh,  he  be  hanged  !     Don't  you  bother  your  head  about  him.' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  bother  my  head — I  shall  bother  my  head,'  said 
Jack  Leyboume,  pensively.  And  then,  as  if  taking  a  sudden 
resolution,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  *  I  must  see  him  ! '  he  exclaimed  ; 
*  it's  indispensable  that  I  should  see  him.  I  won't  be  away  more 
than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  wait  for  me  here.' 

*  As  you  please,'  answered  Mr.  Polwhele,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders ;  '  I  confess  that,  if  I  were  you,  I  shouldn't  see  the  neces- 
sity of  an  interview,' 
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*  Ah,  but  then  you  don't  know  all,'  returned  the  young  man, 
who  made  as  much  haste  to  retrace  his  steps  as  if  he  had  been^ 
and  very  likely  he  was — afraid  of  being  seduced  into  shirking  a 
duty. 

He  was  back  again  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  that  he 
had  mentioned.  '  I  can't  effect  an  entrance/  he  announced ;  ^  I 
shouted  and  hammered  for  ever  so  long,  but  nobody  appeared ;  so 
at  last  I  scribbled  a  few  words  upon  a  card  and  shoved  it  under 
the  door.  Unfortunately,  I  must  leave  you  by  the  middle  of  the 
day  to-morrow ;  but  I  suppose  that  will  give  him  time  to  com- 
municate with  me,  won't  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Lord,  yes ! '  answered  Mr.  Polwhele.  *  With  the  wind 
and  sea  as  they  are  now,  there  won't  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
about  that ;  though  I  really  don't  quite  see  what  he  can  have  to 
communicate  to  you.  It's  no  business  of  mine,  but  may  I  venture 
to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  pure  curiosity,  whether  you  contemplate 
handing  Miss  Fleetwood  over  to  him,  by  way  of  a  reward  for  his 
constancy  ? ' 

'  I  may  have  to  do  so,'  replied  the  other,  gravely.  '  All  along 
Edith  has  told  me  that  she  considered  herself  pledged  to  him ;  all 
along  she  has  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  was  false  to 

her Oh,  well ;  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  explain  these 

things ;  but  if  I  don't  hear  from  him,  do  you  think — am  I  bound 
in  honour,  I  wonder,  to  tell  her  what  I  suspect  ?  " 

Mr.  Polwhele  said:  'Stuff  and  nonsense!  Either  the  girl 
loves  you  or  she  doesn't.  If  she  doesn't,  you  had  better  make 
Brown-Grimston  welcome  to  her ;  if  she  does,  you're  entitled  to 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  desert-islanders  that  the  world  contains. 
You  young  fellows  of  the  present  day  have  such  a  mania  for  split- 
ting hairs  that  common  sense  can't  keep  step  with  you.' 

Jack  Leybourne's  common  sense,  at  all  events,  was  not  so 
obscured  by  the  refinements  of  modem  civilisation  but  that  it  led 
him  to  much  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Polwhele  had  formed, 
and,  as  no  message  reached  him  on  the  morrow  from  his  supposed 
friend  of  former  years,  he  drove  off  to  the  station  with  a  more  or 
less  quiet  mind.  It  was  a  fact  that  Edith  loved  him ;  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not  that  she  had  once  loved 
Dick  Crrimston ;  all  things  considered,  he  was  disposed  to  doubt 
the  expediency  of  agitating*  her  by  the  statement  that  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  uncommonly  like  Dick  Grimston  upon 
a  lonely  island  off  the  Cornish  coast. 

And  wbat,  happily,  forced  him  from  all  lingering  doubt-s  and 
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misgivings  was  that,  just  as  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  train, 
he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  face  to  face  with  the  servant  who 
had  so  inflexibly  proclaimed  Mr.  Brown's  absence  from  home  on 
the  previous  day.  A  few  rapid,  point-blank  queries,  addressed  to 
the  man,  elicited  replies  which  could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to 
any  human  being  in  Jack  Leyboume's  place. 

*  Haustralia,  sir  ?  Never  set  foot  there  in  all  my  bom  days, 
nor  the  master  ain't  neither,  so  fur  as  I  know — and  I've  known 
him,  as  I  may  say,  from  a  child.  Nor  yet  I  can't  call  to  mind  as 
I  ever  come  across  a  party  by  the  name  of  Grimston.  Mr.  Brown, 
you  see,  sir,  is  an  uncommon  studious  gentleman,  and  be  can't 
abear  for  to  be  interrupted  when  he's  readin'  or  writin'.  Sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  turn  you  away  yesterday,  sir ;  but  borders  is  borders, 
and  'twould  be  as  much  as  my  place  was  worth  to  disobey  'em. 
The  master  told  me  he  found  your  card  on  the  floor;  but  he 
couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it.  I  says  to  him,  '^  Seems  to  me, 
sir,"  I  says,  "  that  this  'ere's  a  case  of  what  they  calls  in  the 
police-courts  mistaken  identity,"  I  says.' 

Possibly  it  was,  and  Jack  Leyboume  was  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  hope  with  all  his  heart  that  it  might  be. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  particular  reason  for  presenting  Lucas 
with  half-a-sovereign ;  but  who  can  help  being  open-handed  in  a 
moment  of  supreme  relief? 

As  for  Mr.  Polwhele,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  hold  his  peace, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  temptation  that  he  experienced  to 
take  Lady  Isabella  and  the  girls  into  his  confidence.  He  was  a 
man  who  loved  to  tell  a  good  story,  and  this  really  seemed  to  be 
a  most  interesting  story ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  an  unfinished  one.  But  just  because 
it  was  unfinished,  and  because  it  might,  perhaps,  be  made  to  end 
after  an  undesirable  fashion  by  the  interference  of  irresponsible 
women,  he  thought  it  right  to  bottle  up  and  cork  down  both  his 
news  and  his  curiosity. 

Such  heroic  self-control  not  only  deserved  but  actually  received 
a  prompt  and  fitting  reward.  Mr.  Polwhele  was  seated  in  his 
study,  that  same  evening,  smoking  a  last  cigar,  as  his  habit  was, 
before  retiring  to  bed.  He  had  already  said  good-night  to  the 
men  who  were  staying  in  the  house,  and  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
billiard-room  ;  he  was  listening  to  the  wind,  which  had  begun  to 
blow  in  short.)  sharp  gusts  from  the  south-west,  and  he  was  saying 
to  himself  that  there  would  be  no  shooting  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  butler  came  i|i  to  ask  whether  he  could  see  Mr.  Brown. 
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*  Of  course  I  can/  answered  the  old  gentleman,  with  alacrity. 
^Show  him  in,  and  bring  the  spirit  decanters  and  some  soda-water. 
What  a  queer  hour  to  call ! '  he  added,  under  his  breath,  as  the 
man  withdrew.  ^  Now,  I  should  imagine,  we  are  going  to  hear  all 
about  it.' 

That  Mr.  Brown  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  telling 
him  all  about  it  was  immediately  made  manifest. 

*  No  doubt,'  the  nocturnal  visitor  began,  after  shaking  hands 
with  his  host  and  declining  refreshment,  *  Jack  Leyboume  has 
told  you  who  I  am.' 

*  Well,  he  told  me  who  he  thought  you  were,'  answered  Mr. 
Polwhele  ;  *  naturally,  he  could  not  be  quite  positive.' 

*  Just  so ;  and  I  have  taken  measures  which,  I  trust,  may 
convince  him  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  some  hallucination. 
But,  on  thinking  it  over,  I  saw  that  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  you  and  your  family  in  the  dark  if  you  chose  to 
set  to  work  to  make  inquiries.  That  is  why  I  am  here  to  relate 
my  story  to  you  and  to  beg  you  to  keep  my  secret.  When  you 
have  heard  me  out  you  will  admit,  I  am  sure,  that  betrayal  of  it 
would  benefit  nobody  and  distress  more  persons  than  one.  May 
I  take  it,  then,  that  you  will  consider  yourself,  for  the  time  being, 
a  priest  in  a  confessional,  and  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
under  precisely  similar  restrictions  ?  ' 

Mr.  Polwhele  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He  wanted  very 
badly  to  hear  the  story ;  but  it  was  not  clear  to  him  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  committing  himself  to  such  a  promise,  and 
something  in  the  sad,  honest  eyes  which  met  his  appealed,  as 
before,  to  his  sympathy  and  compassion. 

*  Well,  you  know.  Brown — or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say 
Grimston,'  he  replied,  *  I'm  not  sure  that  that  is  altogether  fair. 
You  may  be  going  to  say  things  which,  for  your  own  sake,  or  for 
the  sake  of  others,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  reveal.  According  to 
Jack  Leyboume,  you  jilted  that  girl  and  married  somebody  else. 
Now,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  were  about  to  tell  me  that 
you  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  there  has  been  some 
great  mistake.     In  that  case ' 

'  In  that  case,  Mr.  Polwhele,'  interrupted  the  other  calmly,  4t 
certainly  could  be  no  part  of  your  duty  to  make  a  worse  one.  I 
am  aware  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  although  I  was  not  aware 
until  now  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  married  anybody;  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  general  situation,  as  to  which  no  mistake  is 
l>ossible.     If  you  object  to  binding  yourself,  all  I  can  do  is  to  rely 
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upon  your  honour.     Having  gone  so  far,  I  should  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  holding  my  tongue  now.' 

*  That  may  be,'  agreed  Mr.  Polwhele,  nodding.  '  Proceed,  my 
dear  fellow  ;  you  may  be  sure  that  I  won't  split  if  I  can  honour- 
ably help  it.' 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  which  Eichard  Grimston  (to  call 
him  by  his  own  name)  unfolded  without  further  preface  was 
practically  identical  with  that  related  by  Jack  Leyboume  on  the 
previous  day.  It  was  only  when  he  came  to  his  Australian  expe- 
riences that  Mr.  Polwhele,  who  had  left  the  age  of  sentiment 
many  years  behind  him,  pricked  up  his  ears  and  became  attentive. 

*  I  was  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  all  my  ventures,'  the 
narrator  said;  'everything  that  I  touched  seemed  to  turn  to  gold; 
I  found  myself  growing  not  only  comparatively  but  literally  rich 
day  by  day.  In  writing  to  Edith  I  did  not  mention  this;  because 
in  every  enterprise  there  must  be  risks,  and  I  was  half  afraid  of 
disappointing  her,  half  anxious  to  give  her  what  I  imagined  would 
be  a  joyful  surprise. .  But  at  length  the  time  came  when  it  seemed 
prudent  to  dispose  of  my  land  and  stock,  take  ship  for  England 
and  reveal  myself  as  a  well-to-do  man.  I  never  wished  Edith  to 
join  me  in  Australia;  she  was  in  no  way  fitted  for  that  sort  of  life. 

*  So,  one  fine  morning,  I  set  out  to  ride  the  whole  way  down 
to  Melbourne,  all  by  myself,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
about  me — ^which  was  probably  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  Not 
that  it  signifies ;  still,  it  was  foolish,  no  doubt,  and  I  paid  the 
penalty  of  my  folly  when  I  was  set  upon,  in  a  lonely  district,  by 
three  fellows  against  whom  it  was  obvious  that  I  couldn't  have  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  Nevertheless,  I  chose  to  show  fight,  and  the 
inevitable  result  followed.  They  were  caught  soon  afterwards  and 
had  a  narrow  squeak  of  being  tried  for  murder,  and  I  got  my 
money  back.  Not  that  that  signifies  very  much  either.  Mean- 
while, I  had  been  picked  up  for  dead  and  carried  to  the  station  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Eobson,  whose  family  showed  me  so  much  kindness 
during  a  very  long  illness  that  I  feel  a  brute  for  saying  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  kinder  to  let  me  die.  There  I  lay, 
with  a  fractured  skull  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  injuries, 
for  months  and  months  ;  I  remember  very  little  about  it,  except 
that  I  was  almost  always  in  pain.  The  doctors  who  were  sum- 
moned looked  upon  it,  I  believe,  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  declared 
that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  saving  my  life,  I  should  be  an  idiot 
for  the  remainder  of  it.  Yet  here  I  am,  sound  in  body  and  mind. 
Or  perhaps  you  do  not  think  that  I  am  so  very  sound  in  mind  ? ' 
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*  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  said  Mr.  Polwhele,  judicially. 

'  Quite  true.  Well,  I'll  get  on  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Mr. 
Robson  had  a  daughter,  Sophy;  that  says  everything,  doesn't 
it,  to  a  quick  intelligence  like  yours  ?  One  has  heard  and  read 
the  same  old  story  so  many  times  in  real  life  and  fiction  !  But  my 
intelligence  was  in  poor  working  order  at  the  time,  and  I  suppose 
that  was  why  no  suspicion  of  the  obvious  dawned  upon  me  until 
one  afternoon  when  I  was  well  enough  to  crawl  out  to  the  verandah 
and  when  she  became — what  shall  I  call  it? — unmistakably 
affectionate.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  deeply  indebted  to  her ; 
I  hated  to  make  her  cry ;  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice,  except 
the  one  which,  of  course,  I  couldn't  make,  to  show  my  gratitude  ; 
but  it  was  essential  that  she  should  be  told  of  my  engagement, 
and  I  told  her. 

'After  that  I  had  some  painful  experiences,  upon  which  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  me  to  dwell.  I  could 
not  possibly  leave  the  station,  being  far  too  weak  to  mount  a 
horse;  so  I  had  to  remain  where  I  was  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
which  as  you  may  imagine,  were  not  altogether  pleasant  ones. 
And  during  the  whole  of  my  protracted  illness  not  a  letter  had 
come  for  me  from  England.' 

*  The  girl  had  burnt  'em,  you  may  be  sure,'  interjected  Mr. 
Polwhele. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  is  possible,  and,  like  everything  else 
connected  with  my  misfortunes,  it  doesn't  signify.  She  imdertook 
to  write  to  Edith  for  me,  since  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  myself ^ 

*  I  should  rather  think  she  did  !  Why,  she  wrote  to  say  that 
you  were  upon  the  point  of  leading  her  to  the  altar ! ' 

*Ah,  I  see!'  returned  Grimston,  with  curious  indifference. 
'  She  may  even  have  thought  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth ; 
for,  as  I  hinted  just  now,  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  under  her 
father's  roof  was  marked  by  incidents  which  are  best  forgotten. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  I  had  practically  to  run  away,  pretending 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  down  to  Melbourne  on  business, 
and  that  I  should  be  back  in  a  fortnight,  whereas  I  fully  intended 
to  be  well  out  to  sea,  on  my  way  home,  by  that  time.  I  trust  I 
have  been  forgiven  ;  at  all  events,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  have  been  replaced,  for  I  saw  the  announcement  of 
Miss  Sophy's  marriage  to  a  neighbouring  squatter  some  time  ago.' 

*  And  when  you  reached  home,  you  found  that  you  had  been 
replaced  here  too  ? ' 

'  ^  Well,  jres ;  it  comes  to  that,    Put  a  man  doesn't  change  his 
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name  and  hide  himself  from  his  friends  merely  because  he  has 
been  thrown  over  by  the  girl  whom  he  hoped  to  marry,  you  will 
Bay.  I  must  try  to  make  you  understand  why  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive. I  had  completely  recovered,  and  was  perfectly  well  able  to 
write  a  letter  when  I  landed  at  Plymouth  ;  but  it  was  a  fancy  of 
mine  to  relate  my  adventures  to  Edith  by  word  of  mouth ;  so  I 
travelled  down  to  Staffordshire"  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
and,  leaving  my  portmanteau  at  the  railway  station,  set  out  to 
walk  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods  to  the  old  place.  It 
was  a  beautiful  spring  evening,  and  I  particularly  wanted  to  revisit 
the  woods,  because  I  had  so  often  sat  there  with  Edith  on  bygone 
spring  evenings.  She  was  sitting  there  still — sitting  in  the  very 
same  old  spot  under  the  beech  tree ;  but  my  friend  Jack 
Leyboume  was  sitting  beside  her,  and  my  friend  Jack  Ley- 
bourne's  arm  was  round  her  waist.  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
them,  stepping  softly  across  the  grass,  as  I  had  learnt  to  do  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and — what  do  you  think  she  was  saying  ? ' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  It  was  a  nasty  jar  for  you ;  but  you 
oughtn't  to  have  listened,  you  know,'  said  "Mr.  Polwhele, 
reprovingly. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not ;  but  I  did ;  and  this  was  what  I  heard : 
"  I  never  can  get  rid  of  the  impression,"  Edith  said,  "  that  Dick 
will  come  back  some  day  and  claim  me.  If  he  does,  I  must  go  to 
him.  Jack  ;  I  belonged  to  him  before  I  belonged  to  you,  and 
somehow  I  can't  believe  that  he  has  been  false  to  me." ' 

« Very  creditable  sentiments,  in  my  opinion,  considering  that 
evidence  of  your  faithlessness  was  in  her  possession.  Why  didn't 
you  come  forward  without  more  ado  ? ' 

*  Because  Jack's  rejoinder  was,  **  But  you  really  loved  me 
before  he  went  away,  didn't  you,  my  darling  ?  "  And  to  that  she 
replied,  "  I'm  afraid  I  did.  Jack  ! "  So,  you  see,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  retire  as  noiselessly  as  I  had  advanced,  and  disappear 
in  the  way  that  I  have  done.' 

*  My  dear  man,  I  don't  see  it  at  all ! '  Mr.  Polwhele  declared. 
*0n  the  contrary,  your  proceeding  strikes  me  as  utterly  pre- 
posterous and  uncalled-for.  Let  it  be  granted,  if  you  like,  that  it 
would  have  been  ungenerous  to  insist  upon  your  rights,  and  that, 
as  she  preferred  Leyboume,  you  could  only  surrender  her  to  him  ; 
but  you  were  at  least  entitled  to  tell  your  story  and  explain  that 

'you  had  not  taken  any  Sophy  Kobson  to  wife.' 

^  Well,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  accused  of  having  done 
80 ;  but  if  I  had  known,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.    To 
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reveal  myself  to  those  two  would  simply  have  been  to  ruin  their 
happiness — I  was,  and  am,  well  enough  acquainted  with  them 
both  to  feel  sure  of  that — and  as  for  my  own  happiness,  such 
as  it  is,  I  consult  it  better  by  leading  the  life  that  I  am  leading 
here  than  by  resuming  my  name  and  returning  to  a  world  with 
which  I  am  not  precisely  in  love.  Now,  Mr.  Polwhele^  I  have 
taken  you  into  my  confidence,  and  you  know  why  I  have  done  so. 
Without  your  connivance,  my  secret  would  be  in  momentary 
danger  of  discovery.    May  I  rely  upon  you  to  keep  it  ?  * 

Mr.  Polwhele,  being  a  sensible  man,  laid  back  his  ears  and 
jibbed.  He  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  and  it  was  clearly  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  argue,  as  he  did  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  one  whom  he  inwardly  qualified  as  a  fanciful,  sentimental 
jackass,  but  with  whom  he  strove  to  be  outwardly  respectful  and 
sympathetic.  He  met  with  no  success,  and  at  length  his  visitor 
rose,  saying : 

*  Well,  I  must  not  keep  you  out  of  bed  any  longer.  Will  you, 
at  least,  promise  to  inform  nobody  of  what  I  have  told  you  until 
we  have  discussed  the  question  again  ? ' 

Mr.  Polwhele  was  prepared  to  promise  that  much. 

*  Will  you  swear  ? '  Grimston  persisted. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I'll  swear  if  you  like,'  answered  the  old  gentleman 
readily,  little  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  engagement  which  he 
was  taking  upon  himself. 

So  Richard  Grimston  walked  down  to  Penewth  Harbour,  where 
he  had  left  his  boat — and  was  seen  no  more  by  man  or  woman  in 
this  world.  The  boat  came  ashore,  bottom  upwards,  on  the 
following  day,  having  been  capsized,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume, 
in  one  of  the  squalls  which  had  preceded  a  heavy  gale ;  but  the 
body  of  the  owner  was  not  recovered.  And  this  was  really  a 
fortunate  thing ;  because  if  there  had  been  an  inquest,  questions 
might  have  been  asked  which  Mr,  Polwhele  would  have  found  it 
embarrassing  to  answer. 

What  was  very  unfortunate — or,  at  all  events,  very  trying  to 
a  naturally  loquacious  and  communicative  person — ^was  that  Mr. 
Polwhele's  lips  were  sealed  by  an  oath  which  he  had  taken  in  a 
hurry.  To  be  sure,  no  good  purpose  could  have  been  served  by 
divulging  the  truth  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leyboume,  who  were 
married  shortly  afterwards,  and  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a  singularly  happy  and  devoted  couple ;  still,  there  have  been 
moments  in  Mr.  Polwhele's  subsequent  life  when  he  has  felt  it 
veiy  hard  that  he  should  be  precluded  from  speaking  freely  of  the 
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deceased  to  anybody  except  the  man  Lucas;  and  Lucas,  who 
inherited  the  whole  of  his  late  master's  property,  has  long  ago 
disappeared  from  his  ken.   ^ 

The  circumstance  that  Lucas  was  able  to  prove  a  will  may 
possibly  explain  to  the  perspicuous  reader  how  it  has  come  about 
that  the  above  narrative  can  now  be  delivered  to  the  printers ;  but 
Jack  Leyboume  has  not,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
searched  the  records  of  Somerset  House ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  the 
names  of  Leyboume,  Grrimston,  and  Polwhele  be  recognised  by 
those  whom  one  would  scarcely  wish  to  recognise  them.  It  may, 
however,  be  added  without  conspicuous  indiscretion  that  the 
bearer  of  the  latter  fictitious  patronymic  is  a  good  deal  more 
comfortable  now  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  method  of  disburdening 
his  mind,  while  keeping  faith  with  his  conscience. 

W.   E.  NORRIS. 
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Rambles  of  Philornithos. 


IN  the  hard  frosty  weather  there  is  not  much  doing  on  the  top 
of  the  downs.  A  few  thrushes  are  there.  The  hard  weather 
that  drives  most  wild  things  nearer  the  haunts  of  men  seems  to 
drive  many  thrushes  away  from  them — ever  so  far  afield  in 
search  of  some  soft  place  that  their  bills  can  pierce.  There 
are  few  such  places  on  the  downs,  but  under  the  matted  gorse 
bushes,  where  the  soil  is  less  clay  or  chalk  than  a  bedding  of  dead 
and  rotting  spines  from  the  gorse,  and  the  close,  dark  roof  keeps 
in  the  warmth — there  they  may  find  something  they  may 
*  grubble '  in,  and  shelter.  But  they  look  puffed  out  and  cold 
and  hungry. 

Some  sea-gulls  are  about,  hovering  over  the  fallows  in  a  dis- 
satisfied way,  as  if  they  could  not  understand  it.  Occasionally 
they  settle,  but  at  once  rise  again,  finding  the  hard  ground  un- 
friendly. A  great  flock  of  wood-pigeons  flies  up  from  some  field 
below,  and  goes  over  the  brow  out  of  sight.  There  is  ice  six 
inches  thick  where  the  shepherd  has  broken  it  on  the  pond  at 
which  the  sheep  drink.  Turn  and  meet  the  east  wind  and  make 
your  way  down  to  the  seaward  cUfiFs.  It  is  warmer  here.  The 
wind  blows  ofi"  the  sea  with  a  salt  warmth.  It  is  the  same  saltness 
that  in  summer  gives  it  its  freshness,  but  now,  by  comparison 
with  the  frozen  earth,  it  is  warm.  The  soil  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges it,  and  is  soft  and  sticky.  Your  boots  get  heavy  with 
chalky  loam. 

The  rank  salt  grass  grows  at  places  qearly  to  the  beach,  at 
others  the  cliff  goes  down  sheer,  a  dazzling  white  in  the  sun. 
On  the  top  of  the  downs  you  could  scarce  see  across  the  next 
combe.  It  was  all  full  of  dark  atmosphere  and  mystery,  though 
the  sun  was  bright  and  the  heavens  blue  above.  But  here  far 
distant  clifi's  are  visible,  for  the  frost  haze  clings  only  to  the  land. 
The  wind  is  combing  out  the  grass,  like  maidens'  hair,  and  laying 
it  back  over  each  ledge  of  chalk. 
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There  are  numbers  of  thrushes  here.  Every  few  yards  you 
scare  one  from  under  a  chalky  ledge.  (Why  do.  these  grass-grown 
chalk  cliffs  always  go  in  ridges?)  Sometimes  the  thrush  jBies 
out  over  the  beach  fifty  yards  or  so,  then  back  again  disappointed. 
Grenerally,  though,  he  only  makes  for  the  shelter  of  another 
ledge,  as  a  rule  preferring  to  alight  on  top  of  it,  and  tumble  over 
into  his  shelter  like  an  acrobat.  In  the  comparative  warmth  of 
the  reflection  of  a  white  face  of  chalk  is  a  thrush's  snail-breaking 
stone,  surrounded  by  shell  chips.  Occasionally  a  stonechat  jumps 
up  from  some  hiding  place  and  expostulates  with  you  for  intrud- 
ing. All  the  other  birds  are  mute,  and  even  he  seems  to  have 
but  one  note  left. 

The  pipits  have  gone  somewhere,  and  the  wheatears  that  in 
summer  used  to  scud  away  before  you,  then  perch  on  an  eminence 
and  flick  their  tails,  are  gone.  On  the  beach  are  a  crowd  of  wag- 
tails making  their  way  westward,  alighting  every  few  yards  and 
picking  insects.  An  occasional  pair  of  jackdaws  flies  along,  their 
necks  so  thick  and  puffy  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
beheaded.  But  most  of  the  birds  are  aroimd  human  dwellings  or 
in  more  sheltered  places.  Jackdaws  especially  are  fond  of  human 
habitations  at  this  season.  They  like  to  sit  on  the  chimney  tops 
and  warm  themselves  with  the  smoke,  and  even  rooks  sometimes 
affect  the  chimney  cowls.  Altogether,  there  is  little  life  on  the 
chalky  cliffs  or  downs. 

A  stubble  above  the  cliffs  is  alive  with  skylarks  and  linnets. 
They  will  not  fly  far  if  you  scare  them,  but  just  flutter  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground  out  of  your  way.  In  a  steep  field  beyond  are 
some  sea-gulls  hovering  and  settling,  then  hovering  and  then 
settling  again,  though  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  can  find  anything 
worth  their  trouble.  Perhaps  they  are  playing  a  game  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  Kittiwakes  are  fond  of  fly-hawking,  but  there 
can  be  no  flies  to  hawk  just  now.  Over  pine  woods  you  may 
sometimes  see  them  hawking  the  insects  a  whole  summer's  day 
long ;  but  this  is  not  summer.     It  is  nearly  the  shortest  day. 

In  the  woods,  in  the  snowy  weather,  the  stillness  is  wonderful. 
No  bird  sings,  no  twig  moves,  all  is  silent.  Occasionally  a  little 
bird  flies  among  the  branches  as  if  hurrying  out  of  the  snowy  un- 
sympathetic world,  but  he  does  not  pause  or  perch.  A  redwing 
nestling  among  the  frozen  leaves  beneath  a  bush  is  the  only 
sound.  He  lies  very  close,  and  when  you  frighten  him,  flies  with 
stiff  vdngs  over  the  surface  of  the  snow  to  the  next  shelter. 

There  is  a  peculiar  peace  in  the  silence  of  the  snow.     No  other 

veil.  XXVI.  NO.  CLII.  N 
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silence  is  quite  like  it.  It  is  a  silence  in  which  you  feel  utterly 
alone.  The  silence  of  a  fog  is  as  profound,  but  not  as  restful. 
There  is  no  solitude  in  a  fog.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  you  are 
not  surrounded — thronged  upon — by  invisible  presences.  It  is 
impossible  to  fancy  yourself  alone.  You  are  inclined  to  stretch 
out  your  hands  to  push  from  you  some  invisible  thing.  The  fog 
is  like  a  semi-incarnation,  scarce  palpable,  of  a  formless  spirit 
world.  It  is  crowded.  But  the  solitude  of  the  snow  is  imvext. 
Falling  snow  is  quite  diflferent.  The  silence  is  as  deathly,  but 
the  movement  of  the  flakes  confuses  you,  and  cheats  your  sense, 
so  that  you  seem  to  hear  each  flake  fiEdl  with  a  '  hushing '  whisper. 
This,  too,  is  full  of  mystery  and  peopled  with  spirits,  but  they 
are  not  so  'me;tiai}md  as  the  spirits  of  the  fog — only  mischievously 
l^erturbing. 

It  is  Christmas  time  and  Bank  Holiday  time,  and  we  have  to 
be  abnormally  cheerful,  to  order.  The  ways  and  by-ways  are 
haunted  by  the  lover  and  the  lass,  the  former  looking  uncomfort- 
ably conscious  of  his  Sunday  clothes.  It  is  especially  hard  for 
the  birds  to  be  festive  in  this  weather,  and  they  are  appreciative 
of  very  ordinary  fare  which  charity  may  throw  from  the  windows. 
Sparrows  form  the  majority  of  the  guests,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
variety.  A  sober-coloured  hen  blackbird,  puffed  out  by  the  cold. 
A  splendid  cock,  with  a  coat  that  looks  as  if  Day  and  Martin  had 
been  polishing  it,  and  a  noble  orange  bill.  A  thrush ;  a  hen 
chaffinch  thajt  has  lingered  behind  her  fellows,  for  most  of  the 
female  chaffinches  have  gone  abroad,  leaving  their  spouses  to  a 
bachelor  life.  Only  a  few  of  the  ladies,  who  have  a  preference 
for  male  society,  remain  behind.  Then  comes  a  robin,  and  after 
you  have  been  throwing  out  crumbs  for  a  day  or  two  a  starling 
will  come,  and  will  tell  some  of  his  friends  about  it,  and,  when  the 
starlings  once  take  to  coming,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  other 
guests.  They  soon  form  quite  a  little  flock,  and  the  others  hop 
round  about  in  a  discreet  circle,  and  only  occasionally  summon 
courage  to  make  a  dash  for  a  morsel  which  they  carry  off  to  discuss 
at  leisure.  It  is  only  the  s]>arrows  t^iat  seriously  contest  the 
position  with  the  starlings.  Sparrows  are  afraid  of  nothing,  and 
the  starUngs  are  not  pugnacious.  The  latter  run  about  a  little 
in  the  manner  of  game  birds,  but  when  they  are  in  a  hurry  they 
hop  like  the  finches.  They  are  very  busy  feeders,  and  hardly  lift 
their  heads.  In  a  tussocky  field  you  may  look  a  long  while 
without  being  aware  that  there  are  any  Uving  things  in  it.  Then 
you  begin  to  notice  moving  black  objects,  which  might  be  any- 
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thing,  till  a  closer  attention  shows  them  to  be  starlings  assiduously 
intent  on  their  dinner.  But  they  have  not  nearly  the  genius  for 
low-lying  and  concealment  of  plovers  and  dotterels  and  many  of 
the  shore  birds. 

Sometiines  you  may  walk  down  to  a  pebbly  beach  on  which 
you  have  seen  a  whole  flock  of  these  smaller  waders  settle. 
You  marked  the  spot  exactly,  and  are  sure  you  are  right,  but  you 
cannot  see  a  living  thing.  Perhaps  they  have  run,  but  there  is 
an  open  stretch  of  sand  a  little  beyond.  You  must  have  seen 
them  had  they  crossed  that.  Suddenly  you  become  aware  of 
what  appears  a  sUght  quick  movement  of  a  gray-brown  pebble, 
and  focussing  your  eye  on  it,  see  it  to  be  a  dunlin,  or  a  plover,  or 
a  dotterel.  The  bird  knows  in  an  instimt  when  you  have  seen  it, 
and  skims  off  with  a  low  whistle.  By  this  time  you  have  learned 
what  to  look  for,  and  you  become  aware  of  now  another  and  now 
another,  each  of  which  runs  a  few  steps,  then  rises  and  scuds,  low- 
flying,  over  the  shore ;  and  you  find  that  you  were  right  after  all, 
and  had  been  in  the  very  midst  of  a  whole  flock  of  these  invisible 
creatures. 

Ptarmigan  on  the  snow  are  said  to  be  even  greater  adepts  at 
concealment,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  It  takes  an  eye  as  trained 
to  see  them  as  to  see  a  hare  in  its  form,  or  a  peewit's  nest  on  the 
fallows,  or  a  trout  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool.  Go  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  if  you  are  in  London.  There  are  some  beauti- 
fully arranged  cases  of  shore  birds  and  their  eggs  and  young  on 
shingle.  For  a  while,  as  you  look,  you  see  nothing  but  a  foot  or 
two  of  gravel.  Suddenly  a  crouching  bird  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  pebbles,  then  a  pair  of  downy  young  ones,  and  then  two 
mottled  eggs ;  but  if  you  did  not  know  there  was  something  more 
you  would  have  sworn  it  was  a  piece  of  lifeless  shingle. 

Some  people  talk  as  if  sparrows  were  brown,  and  it  is  more  or 
less  true.  But  it  is  not  true  if  by  *  brown  '  they  mean  a  mono- 
tone, and  this  does  seem  to  be  their  idea.  The  London  sparrows 
are  dingy  little  things  certainly,  smoke  begrimed,  and  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  in  town  or  country,  is  always  humbly  clad;  but  the 
clean,  well-fledged  cock  sparrow  is  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  you 
can  see.  Look  at  him  closely  from  the  window  and  you  will  find 
that,  though  he  may  be  described  as  brown,  it  is  brown  of  every 
shade  between  purple  and  yellow  ochre,  very  handsomely  blended. 
His  back  is  like  mahogany — that  is  brown,  but  is  it  not  handsome  ? 
— ^and  he  has  a  line  of  black  on  either  eye,  which  sets  off  the 
neat  grey  of  his  broad  head  finely. 
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Of  all  the  birds  that  come  to  the  guest  table  spread  before  the 
dining-room  window  none  is  a  greater  bully  than  the  slim  little 
water  wagtail.  He  runs  about  quickly,  charging  with  his  bradawl- 
bill  any  bird  of  less  size  than  a  starling  that  dares  try  to  peck  a 
crumb.  Occasionally  a  blue-tit  jQits  down  from  a  tree  and  flies  off 
with  a  morsel  about  as  big  as  himself.  But  the  blue-tit  is  carni- 
vorous for  choice,  and  for  choice  he  pecks  with  his  head  downwards. 
Hang  him  up  a  bone  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  and  he  wiU  fly  to  it 
and  set  it  swinging  as  he  perches,  and,  as  it  rocks  him  to  and  fro, 
he  will  be  very  busy  picking  tiny  bits  from  the  crevices  of  the 
bone.  He  ought  to  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  blood  to  the  head, 
but  he  is  a  bom  acrobat,  in  his  blue  and  yellow  motley.  If  you 
fasten  a  box  with  a  hole  in  it,  like  a  tiny  dog  kennel,  to  a  tree 
stem  or  a  wall  he  is  nearly  sure  to  make  a  nesting  place  of  it  in 
the  spring,  and  to  bring  up  in  it  a  great  family  of  tiny  acrobats 
like  himself.  He  is  a  very  friendly  fellow.  The  dogs  will  go  under 
his  swinging  bone  and  gaze  up  at  it  longingly,  but  he  will  only 
laugh  down  at  them  with  his  one  squeaky  note.  He  knows  the 
length  of  their  reach  perfectly.  It  must  be  very  annoying  for  them. 

Dogs  have  strange  differences  of  character.  A  friend  had 
one  that  was  an  idiot.  It  had  perfect  health,  but  could  not  be 
taught  to  know  its  own  master,  nor  its  own  home  ;  and  if  it  got 
anywhere  out  of  sight  could  never  find  its  way  back.  Idiot  dogs 
are  rare,  but  the  writer  has  had  personal  friends  among  dogs  who 
were  obviously  insane.  Some  of  them  have  a  strange  sixth  sense, 
and  are  conscious  of  things — generally  of  a  terrifying  nature, 
apparently — which  men  and  other  dogs  do  not  see  :  canine  ghosts, 
probably,  perhaps  a  ghostly  whip.  Some  dogs  are  morbidly 
introspective  and  very  secretive  (very  likely  they  suffer  from  en- 
larged liver),  and  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  humour.  Another 
friend  had  one  which  she  firmly  believed  to  have  the  evil  eye. 
The  eye  had  no  effect  upon  human  beings,  but  on  canine  natures 
it  never  failed.  It  belonged  to  a  little  black,  imhealthy-looking 
dog,  not  at  all  dignified,  but  when  this  creature  saw  a  dog  coming 
it  fixed  it  with  this  eye,  and  the  other  dog  would  lie  down  in  the 
road  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.   The  effect  was  only  temporary. 

One  gets  rather  weary  of  a  continuance  of  frost.  The  birds 
begin  to  look  very  tired  of  it.  Our  tiny  little  garden  has  become 
the  home  of  a  thrush.  He  seems  to  think  it  not  worth  while  to 
fly  over  the  wall,  and  gropes  about  under  the  bushes  all  day  with 
a  slow,  unenterprising  movement,  like  a  big  toad.  He  grows  more 
lethargic  daily.     Unless  the  frost  breaks  soon  he  will  succumb. 
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Many  birds  are  said  to  die  of  thirst  in  a  long  frost,  but  when  one 
puts  water  out  in  a  pan  the  birds  do  not  seem  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  For  several  hours  they  are  very  shy  (perhaps  they  think 
there  is  a  gun  in  it),  and  few  dare  approach  it  to  snatch  the 
crumbs  lying  near.  There  is  reward  for  the  greatly  daring  ones, 
for  we  have  put  the  best  morsels  near  the  pan  so  as  to  attract  the 
birds.  At  length  a  starling  dares  the  peril,  and  abstracts  a  big 
bit.  The  majority  still  keep  aloof,  but  some  bold  fellows,  daring 
speculators,  who,  if  they  were  on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  go 
for  coups  and  big  dividends,  follow  his  lead  and  are  rewarded. 
The  birds  are  like  men,  inscrutable  in  their  caprices.  They  all 
fly  up  sometimes  from  the  crumbs  and  do  not  approach  them  for  a 
whole  hour.  No  one  knows  why.  A  cat  has  the  idea  that  we 
have  put  out  these  crumbs  as  ground  bait,  to  entice  victims  for 
his  dinner.  He  is  a  nuisance,  for  he  makes  the  birds  uneasy,  and 
very  likely  will  soon  eat  the  thrush. 

Our  neighbours  have  a  dog,  an  old  fat  fellow,  but  his  is  an 
amiable  and  a  venerable  old  age.  He  stands  in  the  road  and 
wags  his  tail  with  a  chronic  movement  between  pleasure  and 
palsy,  and  seems  to  appeal  to  the  other  dogs,  as  they  pass,  to 
come  and  talk  to  him  and  amuse  him.  But  they  just  give 
one  glance  at  him  and  go  on,  as  if  to  say,  *  Oh,  you  are  no  good ; 
you  are  too  old  and  deaf  and  stupid ;  you  ought  to  have  been  put 
on  the  shelf  long  ago.'  So  they  hurry  on,  and  with  his  stifif  joints 
he  cannot  follow  them.     It  is  pathetic. 

The  birds  still  will  not  use  the  water.  Yet  a  week  ago  there  was  a 
partial  thaw  and  the  snow  melted  into  puddles  in  the  roads,  and  the 
sparrows  were  delighted.  They  even  bathed  in  the  puddles,  though 
the  thermometer  stood  only  a  degree  above  freezing.  Why 
will  they  not  use  the  water  we  give  them  ? 

An  old  rook  sat,  all  hunched  up,  for  a  long  time  on  the  bank 
in  the  back  garden,  looking  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  snowball  and  it 
would  not  melt.  It  is  very  hard  weather  for  the  birds.  The  sea 
looks  very  cold  and  desolate,  and  the  inevitable  seargull  wander- 
ing aimlessly  over  it  only  adds  an  element  of  personal  forsaken- 
ness. 

In  a  garden,  near,  a  friend  to-day  cut  down  a  big  branch  of  a 
fir  tree,  and  out  of  it  to  their  mutual  surprise  came  a  large  Eed 
Admiral  butterfly.  He  flapped  very  slowly  over  the  snow,  and  no 
doubt  wondered  tremendously  what  had  happened  to  the  world. 
In  winter  time  one  constantly  sees  letters  in  the  papers  from  some 
ojie  who  has  turned  out  ^  butterfly  from  an  old  bam  or  thatch, 
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with  the  ingenious  inquiry  whether  *  this  is  not  a  remarkably 
early  specimen  ? '  It  would  be  such  a  good  thing  if  these  seekers 
for  truth  could  be  taught  that  a  great  many  butterflies  hibernate 
— Peacocks,  Eed  Admirals,  Brimstones,  and  a  very  great  many 
Tortoise-shells. 

There  is  a  thaw,  but  it  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  the  wind 
remains  in  the  north-east.  Still  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
soft,  where  there  is  no  snow,  for  an  inch  or  two  down.  The  birds 
can  get  their  bills  into  it.  But  there  is  very  little  there.  The 
worms  are  down  below  the  frozen  stratum,  and  most  of  the  chrysa- 
lides and  things  of  that  kind  are  walled  up  in  it.  A  great  many 
insects  hibernate  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  fall  victims  to  worms 
and  beetles  and  moles.  But  now  these  creatures  are  down  lower, 
where  the  frost  has  not  come  and  the  pupsB  are  left  in  peace. 
It  will  be  a  great  summer  for  insects. 

What  a  harrying  must  be  going  on  far  down  under  the  frozen 
crust,  of  moles  hunting  the  worms — the  war  of  nature  in  the 
earth's  bowels.  The  moles  have  splendid  palaces  down  there, 
with  gallery  after  gallery,  and  story  below  story.  I  have  asked 
several  naturalists  whether  moles  hibernate,  and  they  all  say 
they  think  so,  in  the  very  cold  weather — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  do  not  know.  But  I  like  to  think  that  there  is 
a  great  life  and  skurrying,  and  Nature's  endless  murder,  going  on 
below.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  loves  all  the  killing,  but  it  fasci- 
nates one's  fancy. 

I  wonder  whether  the  goat-moth  caterpillars,  living  in  the 
galleries  they  eat  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  feel  the  cold  much. 
They  pass  three  years  in  the  caterpillar  state — a  life  of  continual 
eating  and  sleeping — but  perhaps  they,  too,  do  a  little  hibernating. 
What  a  gift  it  is,  and  what  a  pity  man  has  lost  it  in  course  of 
his  evolution !  Fancy  the  heavenly  restfulness  of  going  to  sleep 
for  the  whole  winter,  after  putting  your  money  in  a  really  good 
investment,  and  waking  up  in  the  spring  to  spend  it.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  managed  by  mesmerism — were  it  not  that  the  mesme- 
rist would  be  so  likely  to  make  you  sign  him  a  blank  cheque  just 
before  he  sent  you  off. 

The  goat-moth  caterpillar  must  have  an  easy  life  of  it,  imvexed. 
No  fears  of  the  terrible  ichneumon  fly  boring  into  his  soft  fat 
body,  and  laying  eggs  to  hatch  out  into  a  brood  of  carnivorous 
larvae  to  eat  his  tissues  away,  till  they  leave  him  a  moribund 
victim,  and  fly  forth  to  victimise  other  caterpillars  in  their  turn. 
Only  at  times  he  will  hear  the  tap,  tap,  tap,  on  the  walls  of  his 
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house,  of  the  woodpecker,  and,  withdrawing  himself  behind  a 
fortress  of  sonnd  timber,  be  safe.  If  the  tapping  goes  ever  higher 
and  higher  he  may  know  it  is  the  woodpecker,  if  upward  and 
downward,  or  all  ways,  but  principally  downward,  he  may  recognise 
it  for  the  less  terrible  hut-hatch,  who  of  preference  works  head 
downward. 

The  big  parks,  too,  are  dreary  in  the  snow  time.  The  white 
counterpane  is  monotonous,  though  it  is  a  holey  counterpane  and 
the  coarse  tussocks  poke  their  heads  through  it.  A  few  rooks  and 
a  few  saddlebacks  are  hopping  and  pecking  about  them.  An 
occasional  rabbit  ambles  miserably  over  the  snow.  There  are  a 
good  many  soi-diaant  white  ones  which  look  very  bilious  against 
the  pure  white.  In  the  woods  there  are  ponds  and  skaters.  The 
men  who  put  on  the  skates  and  look  out  for  accidents,  have  bmlt 
themselves  a  fire  of  logs,  and  the  skaters  sit  around  it  to  put  on 
and  off  their  skates.  It  is  Hke  a  Red  Indian  camp.  The  blaze 
and  the  figures  and  the  background  of  snow  look  finfe.  The  ponds 
lie  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  rhododendrons.  Their  bloom  is  a 
joy  in  summer,  but  now  they  and  all  the  trees  are  coated  with  the 
glistening  snow.  The  sun  is  setting  redly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  sends  a  blush,  in  which  there  is  no  warmth,  over 
it  all.     A  little  girl  in  a  scarlet  cloak  helps  the  scene. 

Generally  the  ponds  are  thronged  with  ducks.  Now  the 
ducks  have  wandered  away  into  the  coverts,  and  we  come  on 
them  in  unexpected  places.  Perhaps  they  are  after  the  pheasants' 
food,  and  their  shovel  bills  must  take  in  a  lot  of  it.  Occasionally 
a  cock  chafBnch  comes  down  and  hops  about  on  the  ice  to  see  if 
any  of  the  skaters  have  left  crumbs  of  their  lunch.  On  the  wood- 
land path  a  cole-tit  flies  along  before  us,  then  perches  and  pecks, 
and  waits  for  us — then  off  again,  as  we  come  up,  for  another  flight 
of  thirty  yards.  Bullfinches  on  a  country  road  have  the  same 
habit,  keeping  to  the  hedges  and  flying  forward  a  bit  as  you  come 
up  with  them.  But  they  generally  take  advantage  of  the  first 
branching-off  hedge  to  go  down  it.  Yellow-hammers  in  the 
evening  do  the  same,  flying  forward  and  perching  on  the  tops  of 
the  hedges,  and  singing  their  plaintive  song,  then  off  again,  with 
a  downward  dart. 

There  are  no  deer  to  be  seen  in  the  park.  They  are  fed  with 
hay,  and  lie  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  A  great  cloud  of  small 
birds  rises  from  the  balcony  of  a  window,  whence  charity  has 
thrown  crumbs.  Of  course  sparrows  predominate,  but  there  are 
a  great  variety — chafiBnches,  robins,  a  thrush  or  two,  even  a  nut- 
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hatch,  and  an  unusnal  number  of  blackbirds.  A  blackbird  was- 
even  at  the  bag  of  meat  hung  up  especially  for  the  tits.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  hard  times.  And  fancy  a  nut-hatch  having  come 
down  from  his  rap,  tap,  tapping  at  the  nuts  he  has  fixed  in  the 
clefts  of  the  trees  to  pick  his  share  with  the  finches.  His  pearl- 
grey  back  and  buff  waistcoat  and  stout  figure  look  strange  among 
them  all.  His  great  eye  is  full  of  apprehension  as  he  turns  his 
kingfisher-like  head  this  way  and  that.  What  a  life  it  must  be 
— ^to  have  to  glance  around  every  minute  and  constantly  fly  from 
one's  dinner  in  fear  of  a  prowling  dacoit.  Healthy  Ishough,  no 
doubt — a  good  cure  for  torpid  liver. 

Some  of  the  birds  have  wonderful  eyes.  That  quaint  thing, 
the  grey,  thick-kneed,  Norfolk  plover,  has  a  great,  green,  glass 
globule  of  an  eye,  which  looks  like  an  excrescence  on  either  side 
of  its  head.  The  cold  blue  eye  of  a  jay  is  full  of  craft ;  and  we 
oDce  had  a  tame  magpie  which  used  to  tap  at  the  dining-room 
window  at  meal-time  and  look  in  sideways,  s'jiowing  nothing  but 
the  white  of  his  eye,  indescribably  wicked. 

Jays  are  the  cleverest  of  all  birds.  You  may  surround  with 
guns  a  small  covert  which  has  been  deafening  with  their  scolds. 
You  will  see  them,  quite  near,  from  time  to  time  ;  but  they  come 
when  you  are  looking  the  other  way,  and  dodge  behind  a  tree  as 
they  see  you  turn  your  head.  Then  they  wait  till  some  one  is 
lighting  a  cigarette,  or  they  find  an  unguarded  comer  of  the, 
covert,  and  one  after  another  these  beautiful  caitiffs  wiU  go  off 
with  their  dipping  flight  to  another  shelter.  And  there  they  will 
collect  and  scold  and  laugh  at  you. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  magpies  hunt  jays  out,  or  if 
they  have  a  mutual  antipathy,  for  my  very  partial  opportunities 
of  observation  show  that  where  magpies  are  at  all  numerous  there 
are  not  many  jays,  and  vice  vet'sa.  In  the  western  counties  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  there  are  many  magpies,  and  jays  are 
in  a  very  small  minority ;  but  in  the  Eastern  CJounties,  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  Midlands — above  all  in  Epping  Forest,  there 
are  crowds  of  jays,  while  a  magpie  is  a  rare  bird.  Their  habits 
are  suflSciently  alike  for  them  to  come  into  collision,  and  the 
magpie  would  no  doubt  win  if  it  came  to  a  fight.  But  who  shall 
write  the  chronicles  of  the  crows,  their  hates  and  loves  and  rela- 
tionships ?  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  under  a  glass . 
case,  is  their  family  tree,  on  which  are  crows  in  all  sorts  of  motley, 
from  the  indubitable  saddleback  to  that  ruffian  of  sable  hue,  who 
is  ever  on  the  war-path  under  th^  nom  de  guerre  of  *  canion,'  au4 
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whose  sole  claim  to  a  redeeming  virtue  is  a  rather  questionable 
fidelity  in  conjugal  relations.  All  these  are  from  the  valley  of 
the  Yenisei.  Th&re  the  saddlebacks  and  carrions  are  interchanging, 
intermarrying,  living  in  loving  amity.  To  the  one  side  of  that 
valley  all  the  crows  are  sable,  and  to  the  other,  saddlebacked. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

In  truth,  the  meaning  of  it  is  that  since  a  certain  man, 
ignorant  of  his  epoch-making  fate,  but  with  empty,  capacious 
head,  ready  for  ideas,  and  great  faculties  of  observation,  sailed  in 
a  ship  called  the  Beagle,  to  sound  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  science 
has  begun  to  recognise  a  much  more  elastic  sense  in  her  own 
word  *  species.'  That  notable  man,  Charles  Darwin,  has  taught 
her  to  regard  such  divisions  rather  as  of  man's  coining  for  his  own 
convenience  than  as  a  set  plan  of  nature. 

The  goldfinches  have  played  science  a  like  trick.  For  years 
she  knew  the  European  goldfinch  (that  hangs  upon  the  thistle- 
down, and  steals  it  to  build  its  beautiful  nest)  as  of  another  species 
from  its  Eastern  congener,  the  goldfinch  of  India.  But  a  traveller 
visited  a  certain  remote  valley  of  the  Himalayas,  where  he  found 
the  goldfinches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  intermingling  and 
interchanging,  precisely  as  the  crows  are  doing  in  the  valley  of 
the  Siberian  river. 

There  are  no  goldfinches  to  be  seen  now.  Most  of  them  have 
gone  to  the  happy  country  where  there  is  no  snow — ^perhaps  to 
that  blessed  valley  of  the  Himalayas  to  compare  notes  with  their 
Indian  cousins.  The  snow  is  printed  with  footmarks.  The  rabbit 
tracks  cross  and  recross,  and  the  amateur  poacher,  schoolboy, 
loafer,  or  bricklayer  out  of  work,  can  follow  the  bunnies  to  their 
form  and  knock  them  ingloriously  upon  the  head,  and  take  them 
home  for  dinner.  And  there  are  pheasants'  tracks  and  partridges', 
and  the  tracks  of  multitudes  of  smaller  birds ;  and  what  is  this 
big  footmark,  not  hare,  nor  dog,  nor  fox  ?  It  is  the  sign-manual 
of  that  shy  neighbour  the  badger,  who  has  dug  these  galleries  of 
*  buries '  in  the  covert  which  slopes  to  the  stream.  He  seldom  lets 
us  see  him,  and  never  lets  us  hear  him.  He  does  not  come  out 
till  nightfidl,  and  there  is  no  electric  light  in  his  by-paths.  An 
omnivorous,  but  on  the  whole  harmless,  neighbour,  save  for  his 
playful  ways  of  rolling  and  gambolling  in  the  standing  com.  The 
shyest  beast,  too,  but  the  bravest  and  most  stubborn  fighter  of 
any  in  the  English  woodlands. 

The -partridges  hate  the  snow.  Even  the  English  partridge 
will  sometimes  lose  its  wits  and  bury  its  head  in  the  drift,  ostrich- 
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wise,  letting  the  human  or  canine  lurcher  seize  it.  The  splendid 
French  fellows  are  yet  more  desperate.  Averse  to  flight  at  the 
best,  they  now  utterly  decline  to  rise  a  second  time  after  once 
being  flushed,  and  in  the  snow  their  red  legs  are  no  use  to  them. 
What  times  the  foxes  must  have  with  them ! 

In  a  copse  lay  the  feathers  and  tattered  rags  of  a  thrush,  the 
victim  of  some  smaller  vermin.  A  moment  later  one  sees  the 
murderer — ^a  stoat  (not  in  royal  winter  ermine  in  this '  temperate ' 
clime,  which  is  so  belying  its  name).  The  slender  form  archee 
itself  hoopwise,  like  a  *  looper '  caterpillar,  as  the  creature  bounds 
over  the  snow  and  tussocks.  We  might  kill  it,  but  why  ?  These 
are  not  our  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  we  are  not  sent  to  be  the 
thrush's  Nemesis.  Moreover,  Ishmael  is  always  a  person  who 
appeals  to  our  sympathies,  be  he  human  or  be  he  lower  vermin. 
Also,  a  dead  stoat  smells  horrid,  and  should  one  by  accident  get  a 
bite,  the  wound  would  fester.  What  a  warfare  the  whole  life  of 
Nature  is.  If  Mother  Nature  be  of  a  truth  kind,  as  we  are  taught 
to  call  her,  surely  she  is  fisir  from  justified  of  all  her  children — of 
her  human  children  least  of  all,  perhaps.  Did  not  Plato  say  that 
*  of  all  wild  beasts  a  boy  was  the  most  savage '  ?  And  is  it  not 
true  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  tells  me  that  at  his  school  the  boys 
used  to  catch  black-beetles  and  make  them  run  races  the  length 
of  the  dormitory.  If  a  beetle  showed  a  remarkable  turn  of  speed 
(it  was  beautifully  simple),  they  would  handicap  him  by  pulling 
off  a  leg.     It  makes  one  sick  to  think  of  it. 

And  this  was  a  natural  instinct.  Nature  does  not  regard  it — 
the  individual  is  nothing  to  her,  whatever  he  be  to  Nature's  Q-od. 
A  mother  rebuked  her  child — a  girl,  too ;  the  instinct  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  sex — for  killing  flies  on  the  window.  *  Do  you  know 
who  made  those  flies  ? '  '  Ess,'  said  the  lisping  little  innocent, 
'  Grod  made  them ;  but  He  can  make  plenty  more.'  That  is  the 
way  that  Nature  seems  to  look  at  it.  There  was  meaning  in  it 
when  the  author  of  *  The  Coming  Race  '  made  children  the  execu- 
tioners and  wielders  of  the  fatal  *  vril '  force,  in  his  fancied  state. 
It  is  nothing  to  them.  They  are  Nature's  children,  and  inherit 
from  their  mother.  We  will  not  think  the  worse  of  them,  if  we 
can  help ;  though,  of  course,  we  must  blame  them.  We  will  be 
content  to  think  worse  of  the  grown-up  children,  who  have  come 
to  years  of  reason,  and  yet  follow  instincts  of  cruelty  which  they 
should  have  outgrown — say,  the  man  who  *  browns '  a  covey,  or 
fires  at  a  pheasant  at  sixty  yards. 

It  is  the  mangled  thrush  and  the  frost-bound  downs  that  have 
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led  us  to  these  horrors.     Let  us  leave  them  and  fly  to  the  kinder 
country  of  the  homesteads. 

My  home  as  a  boy  was  beside  the  village  of  Brentleigh.  Few 
people  have  ever  been  to  the  village,  but  many  have  passed  the 
junction  station  at  which  the  few  who  go  there  change.  The 
train  comes  northward  from  the  sea  and  the  river  estuary,  but 
still  with  the  sea  upon  its  left.  As  I  best  remember  it — for  so  I 
last  saw  it — the  autumnal  hues  are  on  the  woods.  On  the  left  is 
the  low  marshy  ground  where  strange  wading  birds  come,  probing 
long  bills  into  the  soft  mud  of  the  gullies.  Over  the  rank  grasses 
and  marsh  flowers  the  kestrels  love  to  hover — beautiful  birds  and 
beneficent,  except  to  field  mice  and  small  vermin.  The  kestrels 
have  bred  far  away  in  the  sea  cliflFs,  where,  going  along  in  the 
spring-time,  you  may  be  startled  by  the  shrill  scream  of  alarm 
from  the  male,  high  above  you.  Then  a  dark  arrow  slants  down- 
ward across  the  shadow  of  the  cliff — the  female  scudding  off  her 
nest.  But  her  flight  was  so  swift  you  could  not  tell  within  yards 
the  cleft  she  shot  from,  and  now  she  has  soared  aloft  to  her  mate, 
and  they  poise  themselves,  wind-hovering  and  shrilling  out  their 
alarm  cry  till  you  are  gone. 

By  autumn  they  have  left  the  cliffs  and  the  dear  delights  of 
domestic  life,  and  have  led  down  their  children  to  these  beautiful 
marsh  meadows  over  which  they  hunt  and  hover  all  day  long, 
with  an  occasional  rest  on  a  disconnected  piece  of  post  and  rails. 
Only  in  the  evening  they  will  fly  back  to  roost  in  the  inaccessible 
security  of  the  cliffs. 

The  train  passes  from  the  country  of  the  estuary,  and  goes 
among  the  deeply  wooded  coombes.  To  the  east  the  hills  bend 
upward  to  the  moorland,  with  many  a  lovely  valley  in  between. 
Generally  the  prospect  is  not  large.  Now  and  again  only  will 
there  be  a  long  vista  of  trout  stream  glancing  between  russet- 
clad  slopes.  There  is  no  colour  that  is  not  upon  the  woods,  but 
the  whole  impression  is  of  warm  golden  russet.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  ragged,  for  the  wind  has  been  playing  roughly.  The  ash 
trees,  soft-hearted  things,  have  given  in  at  the  first  buffet.  Their 
stripped  limbs  seem  pathetically  conscious  of  nakedness.  The 
burnished  copper  of  the  beeches  predominates.  The  elms  edge 
and  crown  the  copper  with  gold.  The  bold  oak  has  scarcely 
blushed  at  the  kiss  of  the  equinox.  But  an  occasional  maple  is 
gorgeous  in  orange  and  scarlet.  The  dark  firs  of  the  pines  and 
larches  throw  up  the  brilliance  of  the  reds  and  yellow,  and  the 
tender  emerald  of  the  spruces. 
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The  little  fields  are  like  a  patchwork  counterpane  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  big  Midland  pastures. 

The  stations  grow  more  rustic  and,  as  it  seems,  more  un- 
necessary. It  is  seldom  that  a  traveller  enters  or  leaves  the  train. 
King's  Holland  station  is  one  of  the  least  necessary  of  all.  Away 
from  it  the  road  slopes  up,  very  steep,  very  rutty,  very  red- 
muddy,  and  very  deep  in  between  its  banks.  On  either  hand  the 
flowers  and  ferns  and  grasses  grow  profusely.  The  honeysuckle 
tangles  on  the  dog-rose  and  the  hazel  and  the  bramble.  The 
hedge  elms  and  oaks  cower  away  &om  the  west  wind  in  a  chronic 
eastward  stoop.  Higher  up  the  hill  they  cower  lower,  with  barer 
and  yet  more  crippled  limbs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  gate  and 
roadway  into  a  field,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  westward.  Eastward, 
above  the  bank,  appears  the  yellow  scalp  of  a  grassy  hill — the 
edge  of  the  moor.  But  the  red  road  plunges  down  into  a  deep 
coombe,  and  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  autumnal  foliage.  On  the 
slope  beyond  it  shows  again  in  red  glimpses;  and  thereafter  makes 
similar  dives  twice  more,  and  so  arrives  at  length  at  the  village  of 
Brentleigh.  Beside  our  house  there  was  a  little  poplar  grove, 
and  in  the  stem  of  one  of  the  poplars  was  a  round  hole.  Our 
hands  would  not  go  in  it.  And  every  year,  to  our  exasperation, 
about  a  foot  down,  inside,  a  blue-tit  used  to  build  its  nest,  and 
bring  up  a  thriving  brood  under  the  tonics  of  adversity,  adminis- 
tered by  us,  in  the  shape  of  small  pebbles  thrown  in,  or  of  twigs 
let  down  and  twisted  to  harry  the  dauntless  little  bird  oflF.  We 
used  to  hack  away,  until  the  penknife  broke,  at  the  rim  of  the 
hole,  to  try  to  make  it  bigger,  while  the  little  bird,  as  full  of 
pagan  fighting  instincts  as  ourselves,  sat  and  hissed  and  spat  and 
snarled  at  us  out  of  the  darkness.  But  the  wood  around  the  hole 
was  knotty,  and  the  prospect  of  possible  retribution  for  damage  to 
the  tree  took  the  fire  out  of  our  eflforts,  and  the  tits  still  bring 
up  a  brood  there  every  year.  Sometimes,  about  the  honeymoon 
season,  a  pair  of  cole-tits  make  show  of  entering  on  possession, 
but  soon  or  late  the  blue-tits  never  fail  to  appear,  and  produce  a 
title  of  previous  date  or  a  sharper  beak,  and  the  cole-tits  resign 
tenancy.  The  hole,  even  with  all  our  efforts,  is  too  small  for  the 
great  tits. 

Across  the  croquet  ground,  opposite  the  roof-tree  of  the  tits, 
is  an  apple  tree  with  a  free-growing  bare  bough.  It  is  the  station 
of  a  fly-catcher,  where  he  sits  the  whole  day  long,  motionless  and 
upright,  as  if  he  were  standing  at  attention.  Then  he  catches 
sight  of  a  passing  insect  and  darts  off  a  few  yards,  hawking  it-*^ 
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then  back  to  his  perch  again.  His  nest  will  be  away  in  the  walled 
garden,  cradled  on  the  arm  of  a  pear  tree,  where  his  wife  will  be 
hatching  four  little  eggs  with  big  reddish  mottles  on  a  white 
ground. 

In  the  field  beyond,  a  darkish  head  is  rising  and  falling  out  of 
the  grass  in  a  methodical  peck,  peck.  Then  it  is  still  a  moment, 
lifted  in  intense  watchfulness.  It  is  a  green  woodpecker.  His  back 
matches  the  grass,  and  he  will  not  let  us  come  close  enough  to  see 
his  smart  red  cap.  He  rises  and  makes,  with  weak  dipping  flight, 
for  the  nearest  big  elm  tree,  perching  right  against  the  trunk. 
He  supports  himself  there  a  moment,  pressing  his  stiflFtail  against 
the  tree  to  aid  the  grip  of  his  great  climbing  claws,  as  he  turns 
a  big  yellow -irised  eye  over  his  shoulder  to  spy  at  us.  Then  up 
he  goes,  hand  over  hand  up  the  tree,  sometimes,  if  we  are  not  too 
alarming,  tapping  as  he  goes.  As  we  reach  the  tree,  he  flies  out 
of  its  topmost  branches,  laughing  wildly,  after  his  manner,  and, 
with  downward  glancing  flight,  makes  for  the  base  of  another 
tree,  to  climb  it  as  he  did  the  last. 

From  the  tree  he  has  left  comes  a  weak  little  *  cheep.'  Spy  as 
we  may,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  *  cheeper.'  Then  a  tiny  little  cousin 
of  the  woodpecker  (first  cousin  in  habits,  if  not  in  faniily)  peeps 
at  us  a  moment  between  a  fork  of  the  branches,  then  draws  back 
his  head  again,  and  again  we  lose  him.  The  green  woodpecker 
could  slay  him  with  one  of  the  least  of  the  pecks  of  that  great 
iron  bill ;  but  the  tree-creeper  hunts  the  trees  in  the  self-same 
manner,  and  no  doubt  finds  much  that  the  woodpecker  has  missed* 
It  is  no  good  for  him,  with  his  long  thin  bill,  to  try  the  *  tap, 
tapping '  methods  of  the  woodpecker,  nor  has  he  so  tremendously 
long  a  tongue  or  the  clinging  feet  (two  toes  before  and  two 
behind),  on  which  the  woodpecker  swings  himself  when  he  brings 
his  pickaxe-bill  to  work  on  the  rotten  wood ;  but  the  tree-creeper's 
is  a  useful  little  bill,  all  the  same,  for  searching  out  the  tiny 
crevices. 

He  is  away  to  another  tree — a  bare  trunk — and  we  may  think 
to  watch  him  climb  it ;  but  he  is  clever,  and  if  he  perch  for  one 
moment  within  sight  of  us,  in  another  he  will  be  round  the 
trunk,  and  hidden.  The  next  we  know  of  him,  he  is  cheeping 
or  searching  among  the  topmost  branches,  having  scaled  the  tree 
invisibly. 

A  wood-pigeon  sails  out  quite  noiselessly,  Uke  a  gray  shadow. 
His  nest  is  there — a  loose  lattice  of  sticks,  through  which  the 
white  eggs  show.     His  silent  exit  is  very  unlike  the  splutter  and 
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fuss  with  which  he  breaks  out  from  the  heart  of  a  tree  whose 
by-ways  between  the  branches  he  does  not  know.  Then  it  is  Kke 
an  old  lady  in  a  silk  gown  going  out  of  church ;  but  he  always 
goes  out  of  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  cause  of  his 
fear. 

Sometimes  spring  brings  a  pathetic  comedy.  Cuckoos  like 
our  country,  and  a  big  young  cuckoo  in  perpetual  open-mouthed 
pursuit  of  an  active  little  water  wagtail  mother  is  a  common  sight. 
The  latter's  time  is  fairly  taken  up  with  hunting  food  for  its 
ravenous  young  foster-child. 

I  recall  how,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  looked  forth,  when  the  blinds 
were  drawn  in  the  morning,  over  a  glorious  field  of  meadow  grass. 
The  summer  foliaged  elms  are  swaying  in  the  wind.  White 
clouds  are  looming  over  the  sky.  There  is  a  flooding  sunlight. 
The  lush  morning  grass  is  flecked  with  tall  yellow  flowers  and 
with  the  white  stars  of  ox-eye  daisies.  Here  and  there  some  red 
tangle  throws  a  blush  on  it.  The  swallows  are  chasing  over  it.  In 
the  shorn  part  a  big  bird  has  just  alighted.  He  looks  like  a 
missel-thrush ;  but  he  walks — does  not  hop.  He  must  be  a  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  window  glass  be  distorting  him  a  little.  There 
is  a  thrush,  too,  who  has  just  got  a  worm  half  out  of  its  hole. 
The  thrush  bends  back,  tugging,  balancing  on  his  hind  claw  and 
his  stifif  tail  feathers.  At  last  the  worm  comes  out,  with  a  jerk 
that  almost  upsets  the  thrush.  He  looks  at  the  worm  thoughtfiilly 
a  minute,  as  if  wondering  how  he  is  going  to  swallow  such  a  big 
oyster.  Then  he  picks  him  up,  shakes  him  to  get  ofi*  the  dust, 
balances  him  into  the  right  position,  and,  with  many  a  gulp, 
sucks  him  down,  wriggling.  Then  he  puflfs  out  his  feathers  and 
stands  still  a  minute,  wondering  whether  the  worm  has  gone  the 
right  way.  Finally,  he  gives  himself  a  shake,  and  is  off  agcdn,  as 
if  he  had  not  seen  a  worm  for  a  week. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  world  seems  full  of  young 
things.  Young  robins  are  in  all  the  hedgerows,  calling  out  with 
their  plaintive  whine  for  their  parents.  They  are  not  robin  red- 
breast yet,  these  youngsters ;  they  have  not  yet  donned  their  toga 
virilia,  the  red  waistcoat.  Unless  you  look  carefully  you  may 
mistake  them  for  hedge  sparrows,  the  colouring  is  so  similar ;  but 
the  movements  of  the  young  robins  are  much  more  robin -like  and 
alert  than  the  hedge  sparrows.  Then  there  are  young  blackbirds, 
not  yet  black,  but  much  like  magnified  young  robins.  Early  next 
spring  you  will  see  these  same  fellows,  if  they  are  males,  in  all 
the  glory  of  orange  bill  and  black  garments,  practising   their 
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youthful  whistle.  With  so  many  birds  it  happens  that  the  young 
of  both  sexes  wear  plumage  like  that  of  the  adult  female.  The 
lanes  are  full  of  young  chaffinches  piping  shrilly,  and  all  dressed 
modestly  just  like  their  mothers.  And  besides  these  and  other 
such,  there  are  crowds  of  youngsters  whose  dress  varies  in  cut 
rather  than  pattern  from  that  of  their  seniors — they  are  in  Eton 
jackets  still — soon  to  be  in  tail  coats.  But  there  is  a  big  family 
of  long-tailed  tits  jerking  along  the  hedgerow  trees,  cutting  all 
impossible  capers  among  the  bushes  with  innumerable  twitter- 
ing ;  their  tails  are  well  enough  grown,  the  precocious  youngsters, 
though  their  plumage  is  not  quite  grown  up  to  the  'proftionci^ 
pattern  of  their  elders. 

A  windy,  wild,  autumnal  kind  of  day  is  best  for  the  sea-shore 
and  estuary.  The  mud  uncovered  by  the  tide  is  the  playground 
of  a  multitude.  It  is  interlaced  by  the  network  of  their  foot- 
marks, from  curlew  and  gull  to  sandpiper  and  dotterel.  On  the 
shallow  pond  of  the  common,  on  the  way  to  the  beach,  a  heron 
has  been  standing  all  day  long,  rarely  changing  his  station,  lung- 
ing, occasionally,  with  bayonet  beak,  at  a  stickleback  or  small  eel. 
On  the  canal-Uke  stream  which  fed  the  pond  were  a  dabchick, 
perpetually  diving,  and  a  grey  phalarope — a  rare  bird.  Along  the 
common  were  flocks  of  sanderlings  and  ringed  plover,  running 
and  picking  among  the  grass,  and  rising  in  battalions  and  sweep- 
ing round.  A  few  lapwings  were  throwing  themselves  about 
acrobatically  in  the  air,  showing  now  a  dark  back,  now  a  snowy 
breast.  Further  on  are  some  sharp  high  rushes — breast-high, 
fiswse-high,  "nwMn^ani — a  great  bed,  acres  and  acres  of  them.  A 
snipe  rises,  scolding,  and  begins  a  mazy  upward  flight.  An  occa- 
sional oyster-catcher  rises  and  flies  round  and  round.  He  is  the 
best  judge  of  gimshot  range  of  all  the  birds,  and  does  not  know 
but  that  the  intruder  may  be  armed.  He  looks  fantastic  in  his 
black  and  white  livery  and  orange  nose  and  legs.  Down  by  the 
surf  some  of  his  friends  are  running,  half  in  and  half  out  of  water, 
the  little  waves  occasionally  lifting  them  from  their  feet.  Some 
widgeon  rise  from  a  pond  among  the  pebbles  and  fly  seaward,  a 
smoke  cloud  puffs  up  from  the  dark  beach,  a  widgeon  hurtles 
down,  the  rest  scud  upwards — there  is  the  report  of  the  gun! 
We  have  been  the  unwitting  drivers  of  the  widgeon  to  the  dinner 
of  a  longshore  gunner.  A  great  flock  of  gulls  on  a  far-off  reef  in 
the  estuary  answers  the  report  with  a  clamorous  chorus,  rising  a 
few  yards  in  the  air,  then  settling  again  in  it3  security. 

Beyond  the  pebbles  is  the  golden,  vacant  sand  again.     Gulls 
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still,  like  vratchmen,  fringe  the  waves.  Outside  the  white  baf, 
shear-waters  are  scudding  over  the  dark  water,  now  topping  a 
wave,  now  skimming  into  its  trough;  but  there  is  little  life. 
Landward  a  sudden  splash  of  silver  illumines  a  dark  cloud,  then 
vanishes.  In  a  moment  comes  another  splash,  in  another  place. 
It  is  a  well-drilled  flock  of  dunlins,  startling  as  they  turn  their 
silver  breasts,  invisible  when  they  give  their  dusky  backs.  And 
so  on  to  the  rocks,  where  an  occasional  rock  pipit,  looking  small 
and  homely  for  his  rugged  surroundings,  is  searching  for  a  dinner. 
Now  and  then  a  solitary  sandpiper  sweeps  out  and  skims  over  an 
arc  of  sea,  then  back  again  to  another  pool.  A  cormorant  is 
sitting,  black  and  gloomy,  on  the  farthest  islet  of  rock — and  that 
is  about  the  end  of  the  bird  life  on  the  beach. 

The  wind  is  rising  to  a  gale.  Shoreward  of  the  rocks  the 
cliffs  rise  steeply — of  dark  grey  shale,  very  treacherous  for 
climbing. 

Above  them  the  hillside  slopes  up,  clad  in  tufty  grass  and 
whin.  On  the  cliff-edge  the  yellow  tussocks  wave  larger,  and  the 
fierce  wind  is  tearing  at  them  and  combing  them  back  with  a 
constant  *  swish,  swish,*  that  grows  wearisome.  Gulls  are  fighting 
up  against  the  gale,  coming  from  their  feeding  grounds  on  the 
estuary  to  their  roosting  place  on  the  high  westward  cliffs.  Far 
over  the  common  they  are  coming,  like  scraps  of  white  paper 
carried  on  the  wind,  occasionally  settling  for  a  rest.  Here,  on  the 
cliffs,  is  no  resting  place  they  like ;  it  is  a  long  hard  fight.  Now 
and  then  they  hang  motionless,  then  tack,  with  a  swift  slant,  that 
scarcely  looks  purposeful,  across  the  wind ;  anon  turn,  and  beat  up 
again  for  another  start.  They  come  very  close,  not  daring  to  go 
far  from  their  course.  There  are  last  year's  young  ones  in  mottled 
grey  plumage,  and  adults  in  pride  of  blue-grey  backs  and  fair 
white  bosoms.  One  has  sympathy  for  them,  struggling  in  the 
pitiless  wind.  It  seems  as  if  an  error  of  one  point  in  their 
steering  must  send  them  hundreds  of  yards  to  leeward.  But  they 
fight  on  in  faith  and  do  not  make  the  error.  Occasionally  one, 
getting  over-weary,  flies  down  to  the  rocks  for  a  short  rest,  but 
soon  is  up  and  off.  There  are  jackdaws  in  the  cliffs  below,  and 
hawks,  and  perhaps  a  raven.  The  jackdaws  and  the  hawks  will 
not  leave  shelter  except  imder  stress  of  hunger,  and  the  raven 
recks  nothing  of  the  wind — can  breast  it  solidly,  or  rise  into  a 
gentler  current  higher  up.  A  few  little  birds,  pipits,  linnets,  even 
a  wren,  dodge  quickly  in  and  out  of  the  whin  bushes  as  we  come 
to  them,  and  hurry  to  get  back  to  cover. 
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Along  the  shore,  in  quieter  weather,  and  especially  in  the 
spring-time,  numbers  of  rooks  will  be  with  the  gulls  looking  for 
worms  and  jetsam  on  the  discovered  low-tide  mud.  They  are 
tame.  Some  curlew  will  rise  with  a  wild  plaint  and  swing  out 
over  the  sea,  returning  to  shore  farther  on,  making  a  big  bend. 
The  sea-weed  is  glorious  in  its  burnt  sienna  and  varied  hues  against 
the  blue  sea  and  white  breakers.  On  the  far  point  an  oyster- 
catcher  begins  whistling  shrilly  and  flying  around  as  we  come, 
now  and  again  settling  and  running  upon  the  stones,  then  up 
and  above  our  heads  again,  very  near,  in  great  uneasiness.  Then 
we  catch  sight  of  her  belated  little  one  scuttling  over  the  stones 
towards  the  shelter  of  some  bracken  that  is  near.  All  the  while 
we  are  by  the  old  one  keeps  flying  round  us. 

Above  is  a  grass  field  with  great  patches  of  bracken.  Babbits 
are  nmning  among  them.  A  tribe  of  peewits  rise  from  it  with 
mournful  cries,  and  begin  flinging  themselves  in  the  air  with 
fantastic  tumbling  gestures.  They  wave  about  overhead  very 
near ;  some  of  them  are  quite  young.  Let  us  go,  for  this  is  their 
nursery  that  we  have  invaded. 

But  all  this  is  a  springtide  picture,  and  it  is  on  an  autumnal 
one  that  we  are  busy  now.  The  swallows  are  gathering  in  flocks, 
which  is  always  a  bad  sign.  It  looks  as  if  they  meant  to  be  off 
and  leave  winter  behind  with  us.  They  seem  the  first  messengers 
of  the  seasons.  In  March  some  one  tells  you,  '  I  have  seen  a 
swallow.'  You  know  that  most  likely  it  was  a  house-martin,  for 
they  come  before  the  swallows,  and  a  great  many  people  do  not 
distinguish.  The  sand-martins  are  earlier  again,  but  they  are  not 
generally  so  common.  However,  the  swallows  really  do  come  in 
a  day  or  two,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  swifts ;  and  then  we  feel 
that  summer  is  really  here.  The  willow  wrens,  and  whitethroats, 
and  chiffchaffs,  and  all  that  tribe  are  here  too — at  least,  the  males 
of  them,  and  the  ladies  will  follow.  But  now  the  swallows  are 
flocking  and  twittering  to  one  another,  and  all  that  comes  with 
the  sun  and  the  summer  is  wishing  England  good-bye.  Good-bye, 
but  there  will  be  another  spring. 

Horace  Gr.  Hutchinson. 
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The  Marvellous  Prayer  of  Aubrey  Saul 


DOWN  in  the  Mill  Valley  there  was  a  farm  held  in  trust  for 
Stokeley  Grammar  School.  When  prosperity  departed  from 
neighbouring  homesteads,  by  reason  of  bad  seasons  and  the 
mischief  of  unprotected  com,  the  change  coming  upon  the  land 
was  felt  last  and  least  at  Parson's  Fee.  That  was  partly  because 
the  rent  for  the  charity  ground  had  been  fixed  in  days  long  before 
the  great  rise,  and  had  remained  blessedly  stationary  in  the  time 
of  the  booming  of  the  farms ;  and  partly  because  Aubrey  Saul, 
the  tenant,  was  not  as  others  of  his  class.  He  had  grit  and  go. 
Others  went  in  stolid  fatalism  one  by  one  with  the  ebb-tide  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  or  if  they  managed  yet  to  stay  outside,  knew 
it  for  respite  and  not  deliverance.  He  faced  the  problem  set  by 
com  ships  from  Canada  and  the  Biver  Plate  with  spirit  and 
discernment.  He  did  not  scruple  to  graft  in  new  industries.  If 
he  could  not  continue  to  make  money  at  the  old  rate,  he  at  least 
contrived  to  keep  what  he  had  made.  Stokeley  observers  said  it 
was  genius  or  luck,  according  as  they  liked  the  man  or  fell  foul  of 
his  hide-bound  Puritanism. 

The  effect  upon  himself  was  marked.  He  realised  that  he 
was  in  danger  from  pride,  and  he  took  all  the  means  that  Heber 
Lane  offered  for  extirpating  the  evil  root.  The  Eeverend  Richard 
East  had  no  more  constant  ally  in  the  bare  meeting-house  than 
his  second  elder.  In  another  and  older  communion  Aubrey  Saul 
would  doubtless  have  met  the  unseen  tempter  by  penance.  He 
believed  in  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  was  not  aware  why  he  gloried 
in  the  weariness  of  interminable  sessions. 

Nor  did  he  quite  know  what  hardened^  his  determination  that 
his  pretty  wild  flower,  Hester,  should  have  nothing  to  say  to 
young  Grains  Ransome,  of  the  mill,  who  was  a  shapely  fellow,  with 
a  keen  eye  for  a  bargain.     It  would  have  pleased  him  to  yield 
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and  therefore  he  was  adamant.     But  he  put  his  opposition  to  the 
score  of  Hester's  diflferent  up-bringing. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  exalt  my  own  ways  with  my  household 
over  those  of  other  people,'  he  said  to  the  blushing  girl ;  *  I  don't 
want  to  do  that.  But  my  course  has  not  been  as  Jonathan 
Ransome's.  I  have  kept  a  tighter  rein  over  my  daughter  than  he 
has  over  his  sons,  and  I  have  done  it  from  the  best  motives,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  Word.  It  is  not  well  for  two  to  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed,  and  I  hope  my  girl  will  never  turn  into  the 
broad  path  with  those  who  are  light  and  frivolous.' 

*  Gains  is  very  steady,  father — everyone  says  so.  He  is  not 
like  Jack  at  all ;  he  is  not  even  like  Archibald,  who  is  not  so  bad.' 

A  light  was  kindling  in  Hester's  bonnie  brown  eyes,  which  if 
not  defiance  was  kith  and  kin  thereto.  She  felt  for  Gains  rather 
than  for  herself.  He  was  hardly  used.  He  could  not  help  the  lax 
hand  of  discipline  that  had  ruined  one  brother  and  partly  spoiled 
another.  All  Stokeley  understood  that  Gains,  the  youngest,  was 
practically  master  at  the  mill  to-day,  and  sound  as  a  bell  in  his 
business  principles.  It  was  unjust  to  compare  him  with  prodigal 
Jack  and  easy-going  Archie,  whose  faces  were  never  seen  in  church. 
Grains  sang  in  St.  Martin's  choir,  and  had  come  up  from  the  boys' 
parts  to  be  the  leading  bass. 

*  He  runs  with  the  multitude,  he  runs  with  the  multitude,' 
said  the  austere  elder  of  Heber  Lane.  *  I  forbid  you  to  do  more 
than  exchange  the  civil  word  of  friendship  with  him  in  future.  I 
am  sorry  if  it  has  gone  beyond  that  already.     Has  it,  Hester  ? ' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

The  words  were  very  firm,  and  they  were  like  his  own  seed- 
corn  cast  into  good  soil.  But  his  face  continued  cold  and 
impassive. 

'  Then  the  nonsense  must  end.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame  for 
missing  what  was  under  my  nose.  But  you  were  still  and 
reticent.  I  should  not  have  known  now  if  Kezia  had  not  told  me. 
That  is  hardly  well.' 

*  I  was  sure  Kezia  would  mention  things,'  returned  the  girl 
proudly.     Scorn  at  tale-bearing  was  in  the  poise  of  her  head. 

*And  quite  right  too.  Take  care  that  you  remember  my 
wishes.' 

He  lifted  a  lean  forefinger  in  his  hortatory  platform  fashion, 
and  crossed  into  the  great  farmhouse  kitchen.  His  guns  were 
here,  shining  in  a  rack  over  the  dog-irons.  He  chose  one  and 
went  out  into  a  soft  September  mist  to  shoot  partridges. 
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Hester  sat  on  at  the  breakfast-table,  with  the  dream  shadows 
chasing  each  other  over  her  sweet  face.  Useless  questions  came.' 
What  kind  of  man  had  her  &ther  been  when  he  wooed  the  mother 
who  was  only  a  name  to  Hester?  Did  he  then  lay  down  the  law 
with  masterfulness,  and  never  ask  to  have  the  other  side  stated  ? 
Was  he  a  tyrant  always,  or  had  it  commenced  when  some  fiery 
voice  in  Heber  Lane  called  him  to  put  on  bigotry  as  a  breast- 
plate ?  Perhaps  it  was  not  wholesome  thinking,  but  Hester  was 
hurt  and  indignant.  Moreover  she  was  alone.  There  was  no 
gentle  woman's  sympathy  to  heal  the  smart.  Kezia  Marple,  the 
cook-housekeeper,  was  twice  as  intolerant  as  her  master,  if  that 
were  possible,  and  had  disgusted  the  girl  by  a  cat-like  watchful- 
ness. The  first  real  pain  in  Hester  Saul's  life  had  to  be  wrapped 
about  by  a  cloak  from  those  twinkling  feline  eyes. 

Something  must  be  done  in  the  crisis.  Hester  went  to  her 
desk  and  began  a  message  to  Gtdus  Bansome  that  should  mean 
much  and  say  little.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  she  destroyed 
many  successive  attempts.  In  the  midst  of  her  labour  there  was 
a  cry  from  the  kitchen.  The  shrill  note  of  agony  shook  the  pen 
from  Hester's  fingers  and  she  darted  out.  Marion,  the  little  maid, 
with  a  name  too  fine  by  half  in  Kezia's  opinion,  had  upset  scalding 
water,  and  was  wailing  woefully. 

'  Never  mind,  it  is  only  one  side  of  the  wrist  after  all ;  it  will 
soon  be  better,'  said  her  young  mistress  cheerily. 

Hester  soothed  and  comforted  the  little  lass  with  vastly  more 
success  than  the  cook,  who  blended  blame  with  pity.  When  she 
went  back  she  met  her  father  in  the  stone-flagged  corridor.  He 
gave  her  nerves  a  new  shock.  She  had  thought  that  he  was  in 
the  fields  miles  away. 

*  Is  it  a  bad  day  for  the  shooting,  fether  ? '  she  timidly  inquired. 
His  dark  countenance  had  a  curious  remote  expression  as  he 

stopped  and  put  down  his  gun. 

*  No,  the  birds  rise  well,'  he  said,  *  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour. 
It's  because  there  are  folks  who  seem  to  imagine  that  they  can 
make  sport  of  me.  I  should  like  to  warn  them.  Perhaps  that 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake.' 

He  spoke  with  the  dry,  slow  meaning  that  lifted  the  crimson 
tide  again  to  Hester's  cheeks  and  brow.  She  was  angry  at  her 
helplessness  in  the  matter,  and  the  anger  increased  her  confusion. 
He  watched  her  with  a  penetrating  gaze  and  a  frown,  but  said  no 
more. 

*  I  don't  understand,' 
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'  That  is  a  pity/ 

Did  he  think  she  had  told  him  an  untruth  ?  It  seemed  like 
it.  The  flash  in  his  eyes  was  contemptuous,  and  he  went  on  to 
the  gun-rack  as  stiffly  as  if  he  were  in  the  aisle  at  Heber  Lane. 

Aubrey  Saul  was  in  the  meeting-house  as  the  shortening  day 
closed  in.  The  place  was  hideous  to  strangers,  but  he  loved  it. 
Often  he  felt  a  Ught  trembling  upon  his  soul,  and  a  deep,  stem 
passion  kindled  which  was  surely  not  that  alone  of  the  narrow 
sectary.  Critics  who  thought  they  knew  their  man  said  that  his 
rigid  martinet  rules  were  due  to  Heber  Lane,  and  not  less  the 
asperity  with  which  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  lovers  of  innocent 
mirth.  They  could  not  read  a  closed  heart  and  discern  the  secret 
of  the  barred  door  in  that  ancient  pain  when  death  claimed 
Hester's  mother.  They  would  unanimously  have  disbelieved  that 
if  the  bolts  were  ever  drawn,  if  a  wonderful  soft  mood  ever 
obtained,  and  if  the  rugged  face  ever  broke  up  into  spirit  beauty, 
it  was  within  these  blue-washed  walls.  But  some  of  the  wor- 
shippers divined  and  they  were  awed.     They  talked  of  it  apart. 

The  service  was  sufficiently  simple,  but  not  short.  As  a  rule 
the  second  elder  took  his  part,  and  it  had  once  been  found 
expedient  to  mention  to  him  that  he  was  led  by  zeal  into  prolixity. 
Even  the  seasoned  men  and  women  who  came  to  Heber  Lane  drew 
the  line  at  a  five-and-twenty  minutes'  prayer.  It  savoured,  they 
said,  of  pride. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  will  accept  the  admonishing  word,  brother,  and 
will  bear  it  in  mind,'  Aubrey  Saul  had  answered,  after  a  second  or 
two  of  surprise.    He  grasped  Kichard  East's  hand. 

The  minister  saw  a  cloud  break  up.  He  had  dreaded  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  hint.  The  money  bags  of 
Parson's  Fee  dribbled  into  the  church  treasury. 

No  one  anticipated  a  relapse  to-night.  For  many  months 
past  Aubrey  Saul  had  watched  against  his  weakness.  But  when 
he  stood  up  the  Beverend  Kichard  East  saw  a  strange  breath  in 
his  nostril,  and  heard  an  unfamiliar  note  in  the  gruff  voice. 

Heber  Lane  will  scarcely  forget  that  prayer  for  a  generation. 
It  was  eni  generis.  Precedents  were  not  to  be  discovered  by 
seeking  in  the  archives  of  any  man's  memory.  It  gathered  force 
and  swing  as  it  went.  It  abandoned  the  old  levels  and  climbed 
on  strong  pinions  of  metaphor.  It  passed  from  peak  to  peak  of 
aspiration  and  desire.  Ears  began  to  strain,  but  there  was  no 
token  of  the  end.  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  high-backed 
pews,  and  the  minister  gave  a  deliberate  cough,  the  blood  coursing 
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through  the  veins  in  his  clear  brow  as  he  did  it.  Nothing  seemed 
to  break  in  upon  the  marvellous  exaltation  of  the  man  swaying  on 
the  elder's  bench.  At  last  decorum  lost  its  patience,  and  heavy 
feet  were  dragged  upon  the  floor.  Even  that  final  rebuke  of  the 
scattered  worshippers  was  imheeded. 

The  finish  was  as  dramatic  as  the  defiance.  Old  Caleb  Pank- 
hurst's  face  was  purple  with  wrath,  and  he  had  discerned  his 
opportunity.  He  moved  with  haste  across  the  floor  and  pulled 
his  colleague's  sleeve.  It  was  a  rough  and  summary  action,  and 
shattered  a  beautiful  sentence. 

*  You're  wanted,  brother ;  there's  a  call  for  you  in  the  vestry.' 
The  whisper  was  so  loud  that  all  heard  it,  and  a  beam  of  relief 

touched  a  score  and  a  half  of  heavy  and  pallid  faces. 

Aubrey  Saul  dropped  into  his  seat  as  if  every  atom  of  power 
had  left  his  limbs,  which,  indeed,  was  not  far  from  the  fact.  He 
passed  a  hand  that  shook  over  his  brow. 

'  I  know  it,  I  know  it  all,'  he  groaned ;  *  except  what  I  have 
been  doing  unadvisedly  on  holy  ground.  Oh,  it  comes  to  me  now ! 
I  am  worse,  brethren,  than  a  blasphemer  and  an  alien.' 

Caleb  Pankhurst  put  a  finger  lightly  to  his  own  forehead  as 
he  caught  the  minister's  eye.  His  anger  was  swallowed  up  of 
compassion,  and  he  wagged  his  head  with  a  cautious  solemnity. 

'  Dismiss  the  meeting,'  he  said. 

It  was  done  with  speed  that  was  a  portent  in  Heber  Lane. 
Then  a  group  of  three  or  four  gathered  around  Aubrey  Saul.  The 
minister  stepped  hastily  towards  the  vestry  door,  and  his  gesture 
was  as  if  he  waved  somebody  gently  back. 

'  I  have  offended  and  fallen  into  temptation  even  as  children 
of  the  world  do,  brethren,'  said  the  man  whom  conscience  had 
pricked.  He  was  not  a  coward,  and  he  was  not  mad,  as  Caleb 
Pankhurst  supposed. 

*  We  all  err,'  said  the  minister  gently.     He  had  his  memories. 

*  But  not  as  I  have  erred.  I  will  confess,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  impossible  that  I  should  still  serve  this  church  as  elder.  Oh 
yes,  I  must  resign !  I  prayed  because  I  knew  the  messenger  was 
coming,  and  I  did  not  want  to  receive  the  ndessage.  So  I  kept  on 
and  on  deliberately.     It  was  impious.     I  am  guilty.' 

*  His  wits  are  quite  gone ;  it  is  a  shocking  case,'  said  the  first 
elder  aside. 

But  though  the  grievous  horror  came  anew  into  the  minister's 
eyes,  he  hesitated  to  believe.  The  symptoms  seemed  to  him  of 
another  order. 
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*  Will  you  explain,  brother? '  he  said,  addressing  Aubrey  Saul. 
'  I  do  not  think  we  quite  follow  you.  How  did  you  know  these 
things  ? ' 

*  It  is  my  daughter's  story,  and  all  Stokeley  will  hear  of  my 
shame.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  stem  at  home — too  self-con- 
tained. This  is  my  punishment.  Hester  of  late  would  not  come 
nearly  so  often  as  I  would  have  liked  to  the  services,  and  I  feared 
that  her  mind  was  set  on  worldly  vanities.  But  I  did  not  know 
that  the  maid  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Graius  Bansome,  my 
neighbour,  until  Kezia  Marple  told  me.  She  declared  it  was  the 
truth.  It  was  not  a  match  I  fancied.  The  Bansomes  are  wild. 
If  Graius  is  better  than  Jack  and  Archie  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  has  the  light.' 

*None  whatever,'  said  Caleb  Pankhurst  with  alacrity.  There 
was  a  mortgage  which  Grains  had  paid  off,  and  which  cut  down 
interest  in  hard  times.  It  almost  seemed  a  wrong  to  the 
capitalist. 

'  I  like  the  lad,'  said  the  minister  dreamily.  *  He  has  honest 
eyes,  and  he  buys  books.  I  have  seen  him  do  it.  That  is  good — 
for  Stokeley.' 

Then  he  started  and  remembered  that  these  men  were  not 
readers. 

*  We  are  interrupting ;  pray  go  on,'  he  said. 

*  I  did  not  think  Graius  a  satisfactory  suitor,  and  I  spoke  out 
plainly  to  Hester.  It  was  this  morning.  I  went  out  and  I  heard 
news.  I  met  Dale,  the  foreman  at  the  mill.  His  girl  is  maid  at 
my  farm.  He  is  a  steady  man,  is  Dale,  and  Kezia  Marple  is  his 
promised  second  wife.    It  is  Stokeley  gossip.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  listeners. 

'  He  told  me  that  if  I  objected  there  was  to  be  a  runaway 
match,  and  the  time  was  drawing  near.  My  daughter  was  to  meet 
Ghuus  Bansome  some  evening  at  the  High  Gross,  and  he  would 
drive  her  to  his  aunt's  at  Darchester.  They'd  be  married  by 
special  licence  next  morning.  Dale  was  to  help ;  and  Dale  told 
me !  I  owe  that  to  Kezia.  I  went  home  again,  and  I  put  cunning 
against  cunning.  They  must  take  Four-Mile  Comer  to  reach 
High  Cross,  and  before  they  can  do  it  I  can  cross  my  own  meadows 
on  old  Steelyard,  the  best  nag  in  the  county,  and  confront  them. 
At  least  I  said  so  to  Dale,  and  I  left  orders  for  word  to  be  brought 
to  me  at  Heber  Lane,  or  anywhere.  I  guessed  it  would  be  at 
Heber  Lane.  And  there  was  a  bit  of  paper  I  read.  My  foolish 
girl  was  writing  to  her  lover.    She  named  to-night  for  an  impor- 
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tant  decision — to-night,  and  they  are  gone  1  and  Stokeley  will 
laugh  at  a  fietther  flouted !     It  is  hard,  brethren ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  Saul,'  said  Caleb  Pankhurst,  with  an  outbreak  of 
his  habitual  impatience.  'I  thought  your  brain  was  touched 
awhile  back,  and  I  shall  think  it  again  directly  if  this  goes  on.' 

*  What  hew  it  to  do  with  our  meeting,  brother  ? '  asked  the 
minister.  He  smiled  as  he  spoke.  He  believed  he  had  a  clue. 
A  dreamer's  intuition  was  better  here  than  the  reasoning  of  wiser 
men.     It  was  a  soul  problem. 

'Everything,'  Aubrey  Saul  answered,  *A11  day  long  her 
mother's  face  was  with  me.  I  could  not  shut  it  out.  Had  I  been 
hard  to  Hester  ?  I  do  not  ask  you.  I  asked  my  own  heart  and 
conscience.  Did  Grains  Kansome  love  her  as  I  loved  her  mother? 
Ah !  you  do  not  know ;  there  is  no  measure.  Had  I  any  right  to 
step  between  at  High  Cross,  or  at  the  altar  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  you  had  every  right,'  said  Caleb  Pankhurst.  But 
his  reassurance  was  wasted,  which  was  perhaps  a  pity,  for  he  valued 
his  own  advice.  His  colleague  of  Parson's  Fee  was  back  on  the 
heights  even  as  in  his  astonishing  prayer. 

'  I  could  not  do  it,'  Aubrey  Saul  said.  '  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it. 
They  are  not  unsuited  to  one  another.  If  he  has  not  the  light, 
neither  can  I  say  that  Hester  has ' — he  groaned — *  and  I  would  not 
keep  them  apart  from  whim.  By  no  means.  But  it  was  hard  to 
decide.  When  I  was  called  upon,  it  was  my  time  of  temptation. 
I  stood  up  in  the  assembly  and  talked  on  and  on,  and  the  mes- 
senger came  to  say  that  Hester  was  gone,  as  I  knew  very  well  that 
he  would.  I  knew  too  that  I  was  safe.  When  was  it  ever  heard 
of  that  an  elder  was  interrupted  in  Heber  Lane?  It  would  give 
them  time  to  pass  High  Cross,  and  then,  if  I  rode  Steelyard  at  his 
hardest,  it  must  be  too  late.  What  I  did  not  know  was  which 
thing  I  really  wished.     I  was  an  enigma  to  myself.' 

*  The  heart  is  a  deep  pit,  and  mystery  is  its  name,'  murmured 
the  minister. 

*  You  did  wrong  to  behave  with  levity.' 

It  was  the  rasping  voice  of  the  first  elder,  but  again  he  was 
disregarded.     Light  feet  were  tripping  down  the  aisle. 

'  Is  father  ill  ?     Or — ^please — may  I  not  speak  to  him  ? ' 

Hester  Saul's  burden  was  heavy.  She  forgot  the  dignity  of 
this  grave  and  frowning  jimta.     Her  face  was  white  and  anxious. 

It  was  the  minister  who  made  room  for  her  to  pass.  The 
human  interest  had  mastered  him.    Perhaps  it  was  the  strangest 
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drama  that  Heber  Lane  had  ever  seen.    He  was  quite  sure  that  it 
was  also  the  prettiest. 

*  There  is  no  messenger,  brother.  Or  rather  this  is  the 
messenger/  he  said,  slily,  to  Aubrey  Saul. 

*  My  little  maid*!  My  lost  Hester  back  again !  What  is 
this?'  ^ 

He  ignored  the  hard  faces.     They  were  not  there  for  him. 

*  What  is  it,  child  ? '  he  asked  again  with  wondrous  tenderness, 
seeing  the  tears  form. 

'  There  is  an  accident  at  the  mill,  father.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  Grains  is  hurt.  I  want  to  go,  but  I  came  to  you  first. 
You  forbade  me,  and  I  would  not  go  without  your  knowledge — 
your  consent,  if  possible.' 

*  A  daughter  still,'  he  said  in  that  soft  deep  tone.  '  I  will  take 
you  myself,'  he  added. 

On  the  way  he  heard  that  he  had  misread  a  scrap  of  paper, 
and  that  the  project  of  flight  had  had  no  countenance  from 
Hester.  It  was  a  young  man's  rashness,  fearing  a  permanent 
mood  of  refusal  at  Parson's  Fee.  And  Hester  learned  that  her 
father  had  a  heart  sweet  and  rich  at  core. 

The  eldership  at  Heber  Lane  was  not  changed.  The  minister 
stood  out  and  conquered. 

*  It  was  a  truly  marvellous  prayer,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it 
had  an  evil  source,'  he  said. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 
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On  the  Evolution  of  the  Golf  Links. 


IT  has  been  whispered  at  St.  Andrews  that  golf  is  not  after  all 
a  Scottish  game.  That  it  was  originally  English.  That  the 
very  earliest  British  golfing  club  was  founded  in  a  south-eastern 
county — at  Blackheath  in  Kent,  to  wit.  Can  this  be  true  ?  Is  it 
not  a  piece  of  characteristic  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  conscience- 
less Southron,  who  is  so  prone  to  fiancy  that  all  the  world  rotates 
round  England  ?  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Were  we 
to  apply  at  the  famous  '  Sign  of  the  Ship,'  would  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  tell  us  ?  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  knoweth  all  lore  and  who 
without  doubt  is  cunning  and  crafty  with  the  marvellous  imple- 
ments used  in  *  Ye  Royal  and  Auncient '  Ghame  of  Golf.  Will  he 
tell  us  ?     I  wot  not. 

Perhaps  the  facts  are  thuswise.  When  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
*  usurped '  the  English  throne  he  brought  with  him  sundry  loyal 
henchmen.  Have  they  not  been  coming  ever  since  ?  To  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  proper  use  of  oatmeal — that  is,  to  make 
men  of,  and  not  horses.  To  them  we  owe,  too,  those  very  remark- 
able tools,  the  spoon,  the  cleek,  the  putter,  the  driver,  the  niblick, 
the  iron,  the  brassie,  and  the  mashie.  Not  intensely  English  are 
these  truly  wondrous  terms.  Golf  came  to  stay,  and  oatmeal  we 
still  have  with  us.  Most  of  our  national  virtues,  which  are  all 
Scottish,  doubtless  we  owe  to  the  latter.  The  former,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  become  popular  outside  this  present 
generation.  Only  a  short  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  can  re- 
member that  I  had  but  one  golf-stricken  acquaintance,  and  he 
was  a  Midlothian  man,  whilst  now  it  is  true  of  nigh  all  my 
male  friends,  and  some  even  of  the  others,  that  when  the  word 
'  golf  is  dropped  they  instantly  assume  attitudes  not  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  recent  cartoon  when  someone  incautiously 
uttered  the  word  *  atrocities ' ! 

Last  year  the  lot  befell  me  to  see  a  golf  links^  in  the  patient 

>  <  Links/  ScatUce,  is  a  plaral  form  with  a  singular  force ;  compare  M.E.  jp««^, 
'p\,pe9en  or  jtetes;  the  correct  form  sorviyes  in  *  pease  pudding/ 
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process  of  being  built  up.  This  fortune  is  not  really  rare,  yet  all 
will  not  stay  to  hear  what  Nature  is  too  willing  to  reveal,  for  into 
the  ear  of  each  she  gently  whispers,  but  we  are  so  busy  talking 
that  we  have  not  time  to  listen.  The  particular  links  that  I  mean 
did  not  happen  to  be  built  by  a  race  of  ordinary  two-legged  men, 
but  by  a  thousand  natural  agencies,  a  few  of  which  we  will  try  to 
follow  in  this  paper,  for  their  way  of  working  is  full  of  a  most 
subtle  charm.  This  links  was  made  of  sand,  and  it  had  been 
literally  built  up  grain  by  grain.  I  did  not  see  the  whole  process, 
because  that  took  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  is  true  that  I  did 
not  linger  through  all  that  time.   Nor,  indeed,  have  I  lived  so  long. 

And  it  all  happened  in  this  wise.  With  a  nature-loving  friend 
I  had  been  that  day  to  Holy  Island,  which  we  had  only  discovered 
the  day  before.  At  school,  of  course,  we  had  been  taught  the 
history  of  every  country  but  one,  and  that  one  was  the  most  inter- 
esting in  all  the  world — it  was  the  history  of  our  own  land.  Thus 
it  can  be  readily  seen  how  it  came  about  that  we  had  never  heard  of 
Holy  Island,  nor  of  its  nearest  mainland  town,  Bamburgh,  which 
Freeman  calls  ^  one  of  the  great  cradles  of  our  national  life.'  It  was 
here  that  the  English  Church  began,  and  with  it  the  Literature  of 
England.  It  was  in  Northumbria  that  Beda  wrote  his  famous 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
rendered  into  Saxon  by  Alfred,  sumamed  '  The  Great,'  about  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  The  later  works  of  Bede  were  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  completed  a  Saxon  translation 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  on  the  very  day  he  died.  That  was  on  the 
twMity-seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  Year  of  Grace  seven  hxm- 
dred  and  thirty-five. 

It  is  probable  that  Bede  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  an 
English  dialect,  and  that  dialect  was  Northumbrian.  Therefore 
Northumbria  must  be  full  of  fascinating  interest  to  every  true 
Englishman. 

It  is  not  alone  because  of  these  things,  but  it  is  also  because 
Northumberland  produced  Grace  Darling,  Grizzel  Cochrane, 
Dorothy  Forster,  and  St.  Cuthbert. 

Just  five  miles  north-east  of  Bamburgh  lies  Holy  Island.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  the  Southern 
English  ever  Tieard  even  of '  Islandshire.'  Holy  Island  is  in  Island- 
shire.  I  don't  believe  that  any  Eton  boy  knows  of  its  existence. 
Without  doubt  a  smart  Board  School  child  could  tell  us  that  Holy 
Island,  eight  miles  only  from  Berwick,  the  northernmost  tip  of 
England,  is  really  a  part  of  Durham  !  We  have  reason  to  remember 
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how  far  Holy  Island  is  from  Bamburgh.  We  shall  not  readily  forget ! 
For  wearily  we  tramped  five  mortal  miles  over  wet  sand  of  a  very 
soft  and  yielding  type,  into  which  we  sank  as  mature  men,  aU  too 
plump,  will  sink !  Five  weary  miles  round  Budle  Point  at  ebb  of 
the  tide,  past  the  lonely  coastguard  station,  across  Budle  Bay,  and 
along  the  lonesome  Links  of  Boss.  Past  the  gaunt  ribs  of  a 
lonely  collier  trying  in  vain  to  hide  its  unclad  transoms  in  the 
sheltering  sand. 

Here  we  chanced  on  George  Douglas,  a  Holy  Islander,  affable 
as  to  speech,  nervous  as  to  temperament,  an  undoubted  Kelt — 
small,  swarthy,  and  most  scantily  attired.  Douglas,  armed  with 
a  battered  telescope,  had  espied  us  from  afar,  when  we  must  have 
looked  like  a  pair  of  pensive  penguins  stalking  the  serious  sands. 

Douglas,  not  unmindful  of  the  shilling  which  each  visitor  to 
Lindisfame  pays  the  ferryman,  had  brought  his  boat  to  ferry  us 
across  the  modem  Styx  to  the  Ancient  Land  of  Piety. 

On  Holy  Island,  where  are  a  thousand  attractions,  the  people 
are  very  Scottish.  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  surnames  is 
Cromartie. 

We  soon  found  that  Douglas,  like  many  of  the  gentle  North- 
umbrian folk,  had  a  difficulty  about  '  negotiating '  the  letter  R. 
He  was  most  polite  and  obliging  in  the  way  of  instruction  as  to 
our  right  road  to  return.  His  words,  uttered  in  a  most  gentle 
and  musical  tone,  live  in  our  memory.  *  To  weach  the  woad,  it  is 
a  long  way  wound.  Back  by  the  week '  (wreck)  *  it  lies,  but  as 
a  cwow  would  fly  it  is  quite  near  to  Elswick  over  yon  sand  links.' 
This  seemed  to  transport  us  back  in  spirit  to  the  Great  Hive  where 
we  labour.  It  was  so  like  asking  one's  road  of  the  gentle  masher 
in  Clubland ! 

So  over  *  yon  sand  links '  we  wended  our  way,  thinking  of  the 
old  word  '  link,'  surviving  in  another  form,  the  provincial  English 
IvMah^  as  in  Lynch^mere,  cognate  with  Anglo-Saxon  hrvag^  a  circle, 
Crreek  kvkKo^  and  Latin  drcua.  ^  link '  comes  from  Anglo-Saxon 
hlinc^  a  hill,  but  more  especially  it  denotes  the  rising  ground  which 
forms  a  balk  or  boundary.  The  other  word  for  a  sand  hill,  '  dune,' 
is  also  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage.  The  original  word  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  dun,  a  variant  of  *  down,'  a  hill. 

Bald  and  sombre  in  the  extreme  was  the  spot  on  which  our 
good  friend  Douglas  deposited  us — one  of  the  most  lonely  of  the 
stretches  of  that  wild  and  desolate  Northumbrian  coast.  We  stood 
on  the  foreshore,  now  forsaken  by  the  receding  tide,  and,  looking 
seaward,  we  saw  nothing  but  grey.     Everywhere  grey.     A  grey 
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sky  with  grey  gulls  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  leaden 
clouds  above ;  below,  grey  pools  with  grey  water  in  them,  grey 
stones  and  grey  sand.  An  unframed  seascape  painted  with  one 
solitary  pigment — ^Payne's  grey ! 

Inland,  a  monochrome  of  fawn  tint,  the  beautiful  hue  which 
one  associates  with  dead  reeds  seen  on  a  sunny  winter  day  in 
Surrey.  Sand,  and  sand  alone,  stretched  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
Only  sand ;  not  a  soul,  not  a  hut,  not  even  a  bush !  Dreary  and 
depressing  to  a  degree ;  and  yet  the  employment  of  a  very,  very 
small  amount  of  ordinary  observation,  a  faculty  potentially  pos- 
sessed by  all,  capable  of  infinite  development  by  use  and  training, 
served  to  turn  this  howling  wilderness  into  a  treasure-house, 
crowded  with  objects  of  transcendent  beauty  and  of  quite  inex- 
haustible interest. 

As  we  clambered  over  the  first  line  of  sand  hills,  we  noticed 
that  they  were  covered  with  a  peculiar  form  of  vegetation  which 
would  well  repay  our  careful  study.  Some  of  the  best  golf  links 
owe  their  existence  to  an  unattractive,  yet  most  important,  weed. 
Some  part  of  Norfolk  and  a  great  deal  of  Holland  would  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  this  insignificant  plant.  In  various  districts  of 
Britain  it  is  known  by  diflferent  names.  Some  of  the  country  folk 
call  it  *  helme,'  some  '  marram '  grass,  whilst  others  tell  you  that 
it  is  'just  sea  matweed.'  The  first  is,  of  course,  the  Scandinavian 
hjlm  or  straw ;  ^  marram'  is  usually  said  to  mean  sea  straw,  but  the 
Norse  names  for  the  sea  are  bo  and  hav.  More  probably  it  means 
the  grass  which  grows  in  a  swamp,  *  morads  or  marschhalm.'  Of 
course  it  is  not  really  a  grass ;  it  is  a  reed,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
the  common  river  reed,  Arundx)  phragmitea. 

The  generic  title  of  this  race  AmmophiLcB^  or  sand  lovers, 
suggests  at  once  the  habitat  chiefly  aflfected  by  the  family.  As  to 
this  matweed,  the  shore-dwellers  sometimes  cut  and  bleach  the 
leaves  of  the  marram  and  weave  them  into  coarse  mats.  It  may 
be  that  from  this  the  name  has  sprung,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  matted  roots  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  inlaced  fibres 
bind  the  loose  sand  together.  Occasionally  you  may  see  a  house 
thatched  with  marram. 

Well,  I  said  that  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  golf 
links  began  to  exist.  The  first  element  or  necessity  is  '  marram,'  a 
weed  which  should  be  very  dear  to  the  soul  of  every  golfish  devotee. 
By  accident,  or  by  design,  a  plant  of  matweed  finds  its  way  to 
a  sandy  shore.  Every  morning  the  sun,  rising,  sheds  his  rays  on  sea 
and  shore  alike.    But  not  at  all  alike  are  the  two  methods  in  which 
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the  land  and  the  water  receive  the  warm  rays.  The  upper  layer  of 
water  rapidly  absorbs  the  heat,  and  transmits  it  to  a  lower  stratum 
very  slowly.  The  capacity  possessed  by  water  for  absorbing  heat 
is  enormous.  This  is  the  more  marked  when  we  remember  that 
a  certain  amount  of  the  heat  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
reflected  away.  The  puzzle  is  that  the  water  does  not  grow  per- 
ceptibly warmer.  What  is  the  reason  ?  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  heat  ceases  to  exist  as  heat.  It  is  converted  into  another 
form  of  energy.  It  is  used  to  push  asunder  the  molecules  of 
water  sufficiently  for  them  to  assume  the  form  of  vapour.  This 
condenses  partially  into  ^  sea  fret.'  But  the  sun  falls  also  on  the 
land,  and  the  eflfect  on  the  dense  material  is  entirely  diflferent. 
The  earth  warms  much  more  quickly.  *The  heat  is  radiated  to  the 
stratum  of  air  lying  in  contact  with  the  soil.  That  layer  becom- 
ing warmer,  also  becomes  lighter  in  weight.  It  rises,  and  to 
supply  its  place  straightway  there  comes  rushing  landwards  air, 
laden  with  moisture,  from  the  sea.  This  wet  air  encounters  the 
broad  blades  of  the  marram  grass.  These  blades  are  somewhat 
gouge-shaped ;  they  act  like  the  concave  surface  of  a  spoon,  collect- 
ing and  condensing  the  moist  particles.  These  coalesce  and  trickle 
slowly  to  the  ground,  forming  a  wet  area  round  the  base  of  the  stem. 

But  the  sun  rises  higher,  and,  growing  in  vigour,  it  soon  dries 
the  sand  of  the  foreshore.  It  dissipates,  too,  the  mist  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  greater  heat  causes  a  more  rapid  upward  land 
current.  The  gentle  zephyr  from  the  sea  is  now  a  landward 
breeze.  Particles  of  sand  are  dashed  against  the  marram  blades, 
and  are  arrested  by  them.  Falling  to  the  ground  they  are  tied 
by  the  moisture  there.  The  water  slowly  finds  its  way  down  and 
is  held  by  the  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which  are  thus  kept  moist 
during  the  driest  weather. 

In  many  ways  marram  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
position ;  it  is  well  fitted  for  its  important  duties.  Its  dry  and 
coriaceous  texture  enables  it  to  defy  a  drought.  Its  tough, 
elastic  structure  renders  it  easy  to  bend,  rather  than  break, 
before  the  tempest.  Its  spatula-like  leaves  make  it  a  capital 
contrivance  for  blocking  and  for  condensing ;  so  that  it  can  delay 
and  accumulate  both  moisture  and  solid  materials. 

In  this  exceedingly  tedious  and  trivial  way,  large  sand  links 
are  slowly  built  up,  literally  grain  by  grain.  We  saw  a  district  of 
thirty  square  miles,  consisting  entirely  of  sand  the  particles  of 
which  had  been  patiently  pUed  together  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  marram  grass.     It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  duration 
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of  time  needed  to  form  so  extensive  a  tract  of  land.  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  process  is  slow  from  the  position  of  the  Norman 
keeps  which  fringe  the  shore  of  Northumberland.  These  were 
raised  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  We  may  take  it,  there- 
fore, that  the  coast  line  has  not  been  materially  modified  during 
a  space  of  nearly  one  thousand  years.  Thus  we  can  form  some 
sort  of  conception  as  to  the  lapse  of  time  needed  to  produce  a 
whole  new  province  in  this  way. 

We  stoop  to  pick  up  at  hazard  a  few  of  the  grains  of  sand. 
Half-a-dozen  of  these  lie  on  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  there  each 
looks  very  much  like  its  neighbour,  whilst  at  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  ground,  say  about  five  feet,  they  appear  to  be  all 
quite  identical  in  shape.  But  on  examining  them  more  care- 
fully through  a  lens,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  how 
exceedingly  dissimilar  they  are  in  form  and  how  little  they 
resemble  one  another  in  colour.  The  first  that  we  look  at  is  a 
globe  of  pure  white ;  it  is  a  well-ground  fragment  of  carbonate  of 
lime  from  a  shell.  The  next  is  a  brilliant  blue  ball,  evidently  the 
pulverised  survival  of  a  glass  bottle.  Then  come  two  beautiful 
objects  of  a  delicate  pallid  green  tint.  Each  is  a  perfect  Corin- 
thian column,  with  flutings  of  faultless  regularity.  My  com- 
panion, who  is  a  kind  of  animate  encyclopaedia,  tells  me  that 
they  are  the  spiculae  of  a  sponge.  Then  follow  two  pyramids 
of  flint.  This  sugar-loaf  shape  of  flint  is  said  by  military  engineers 
to  explain  why  estuary  sand  is  of  all  things  the  best  to  arrest  the 
momentum  of  a  projectile.  They  say  that  sand  will  stop  a  gun- 
shot better  than  a  steel  armour  plate.  One  single  glance  at  the 
accompanying  illustrative  cuts  will  serve  to  show  how  this  comes 
to  pass. 
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This  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  old  maxim  Vunion  fait  la 
force.  The  force  represented  by  the  movement  of  the  projectile, 
at  the  time  of  impact  on  the  sand,  suflFers  a  severe  discounting. 
Two  large  slices  are  cut  off,  and  promptly  converted  into  heat  and 
electricity  respectively.  The  remaining  part  is  dissipated  by 
division  into  an  enormous  number  of  portions,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  grains  of  sand  affected  by  the  shock  of  contact. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  dissipation  comes  to  pass  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  particles.  The  pyramidal  shape  tends  to 
distribute  the  energy  in  an  infinite  number  of  different  directions, 
and  from  the  kinetic  condition  it  is  soon  resolved  into  the  potential 
form. 

The  line  of  sand  dunes  acts  as  a  rampart  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  untiring  sea.  Yet,  with  un&iling  regularity  twice 
during  every  lunar  day.  King  Neptune  undaunted  despatches  a 
fresh  regiment  to  the  attack.  Then,  retiring,  he  plans  an 
alliance ;  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  a  kind 
of  forlorn -hope  sortie,  called  a  *  Spring  Tide,'  occurs.  The  baflted 
waves  then  make  desperate  efforts  to  rush  the  fortress. 

Inside  the  citadel  we  found  an  actual  living  garrison,  and  some- 
times the  members  of  it  man  the  walls.  These  were  the  rabbits. 
As  a  fort-keeper,  however,  the  rabbit  is  beneath  contempt.  His 
courage  is  the  courage  of  Bob  Acres.  At  the  first  vibration  of 
an  approaching  footstep,  conveyed  by  the  soil,  the  sentinel 
drums  hastily  with  his  hindlegs,  playing  that  particular  tune 
which  means  ^  retreat '  in  the  military  arrangements  peculiar  to 
the  Bodentia,  and  they  all  run  away !  Babbits  do  not  appear  to 
be  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were 
first  brought  to  Britain  from  Syria  by  the  Bomans.      The  word 
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*  rabbit '  is  essentially  modern.  The  spelling  in  Middle  Engligh 
was  *  rabet.'  The  proper  English  word  is  *  cony/  or,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Bible,  *  coney.'  It  survives  in  such  place  names  as  '  Coney- 
hurst  '  or  the  rabbit-wood.  A  rabbit  *  warren  '  is  a  preserve,  the 
word  *  warren '  being  derived  from  the  old  High  Crerman  warjaUj 
to  protect,  keep  or  preserve.  Hence  comes  '  warrener,'  contracted 
in  Piers  Plmuman  to  *  wamer,'  giving  rise  to  the  &miliar  surname. 

The  reports  of  our  distressed  colonial  cousins  compel  us  to 
think  of  the  harmless  rabbit  as  a  pest  of  the  first  water,  without 
a  redeeming  feature !  But  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  soil 
generally,  and  of  golf  links  in  particular,  the  coney  plays  a  very 
important  part  indeed. 

How,  then,  does  the  rabbit  aid  in  the  slow  evolution  of  soil  ? 
Well,  this  is  done  in  many  ways. 

1.  Herbage  is  nibbled,  finely  divided,  partially  digested, 
and  then  finally  deposited,  mingled  with  bacteria,  on  the  soil. 

2.  The  wild  rabbit  is  not  a  long  lived  creature.  He  soon 
perishes  and  endows  the  land  with  his  carcase,  containing  carbon 
and  also  earthy  salts,  with  bacilli,  so  needful  for  the  formation  of 
humus  or  vegetable  mould. 

3.  His  burrows  serve  to  drain  the  soil  and  to  delay  rain. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  that  animals  inspire  oxygen,  nitrogen, 

aQd  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  nitrogen  and  the  carbonic  acid  are 
returned  nearly  unchanged,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen 
is  retained. 

Plants  also  breathe,  and  they  respire  just  like  animals.  That 
is  to  say,  they  take  in  atmospheric  air,  which  consists  of  oi^gen, 
nitrogen  and  a  minute  trace  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  carbon 
dioxide.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  varies.  In  the 
country  there  is  an  average  of  only  '04  per  cent.  Over  the  sea  it 
falls  as  low  as  '03  per  cent.  In  towns,  where  much  coal  is  burned, 
the  quantity  greatly  increases.  It  will  rise  as  high  as  "07  per  cent. 

Though  carbonic  acid  gas  is  directly  detrimental  to  animal 
life,  yet  were  there  no  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  no  animal  could 
exist,  for  vegetable  life  would  be  impossible. 

This  is  because  plants  can  do  what  animals  cannot  do,  they 
can  live  on  the  air.  They  have  the  curious  power  during  the  day, 
and  also  at  night,  under  the  influence  of  electric  light,  of  fixing 
charcoal,  obtained  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  par- 
ticular part  of  the  plant  which  possesses  this  remarkable  property 
is  the  chlorophyll— thsA.  is,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ordinary 
leaves,  and  also  of  those  other  leaves,  modified  by  evolution, 
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which  we  call  sepals,  petals  and  bracts.  The  plant  inspires  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  just  as  an  animal  does,  but  when  exposed  to 
light,  the  plant  retains  the  carbon  atom  of  the  CO2,  whilst  it  re- 
jects the  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Behind  the  dunes  we  came  upon  a  level  stretch  of  land  that 
had  itself  once  been  dune.     But  the  combined  actions  of  wind,  of 
water,  and  of  footsteps  had  served  to  level  it.    It  was  an  ideal  spot 
for  the  King  of  Games.   Here  the  marram  had  disappeared.   It  was 
replaced  by  a  less  pretentious  plant,  lacking  the  vigorous  consti- 
tution of  its  predecessor.     Very  unlike  the  matweed,  but  possess- 
ing a  similar  long-fibred  root.    We  will  stop  to  observe  this  root, 
because  the  habitat  of  the  plant  is  decided  by  its  peculiar  root. 
No  vegetable  with  a  shorter  root  could  possibly  support  life  on 
this  barren  sea-swept  spot.     Every  good  golfist  is  aware  that  the 
best  golf  grounds  are  near  the  sea.    The  enthusiastic  devotee 
knows  that  Dame  Nature  has,  with  liberal  hand,  spread  over  his 
playground  a  very  beautiful  *  Wilton  Pile/  soft  to  the  feet  and 
refreshing  to  the  eye.     In  this  natural  carpet  two  tones  predomi- 
nate.    There  is  a  delicate  tracery  of  sap  green,  that  is  the  weft. 
It  is  wrought  on  a  warp  of  exquisite  fawn-coloured  sand,  touched 
here  and  there  with  gold.     The  embroidery  of  living  threads  is 
lady's  bedstraw.     Now  lady's  bedstraw  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  jMilliasses.    The  word  *  lady '  in  botany  means  Notre  Dame — 
the  Virgin  Mary.     After  the  spread  of  Christianity  it  replaced 
Venus  or  Aphrodite.     Thus  Venus'  comb,  the  Sccmdix  peden  or 
shepherd's  needle,  became  *  Our  Lady's  comb ' — ^indeed,  it  is  still 
known  by  both  names.     The  sulphur-coloured  panicle  or  head 
of  flowers  of  the  Oalium  verum  appears  during  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption — that  is,  on   August  16.      The  name   is  probably 
a  corruption  of  'Our  Lady's  Bead  String,'   because  the  round 
seeds,  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  stalk,  could  be  used  as  a 
rosary  for  *  telling  one's  beads.'     This  Oalium  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  sweet  asperula  or  woodruff,  which  country  folk 
lay  dried  between  their  stores  of  house  linen,  because  it  is  so  rich 
in  the  delicate  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  known  to  chemists  as 
coumarin.    But  this  plant  has  an  interest  for  others  besides  the 
golfer.  When  calves  were  scarcer,  Highlanders  were  wont  to  use  the 
leaves  in  place  of  rennet  to  curdle  milk  in  making  cheese.   Hence 
the  name  of  the  family  Oalium^  from  7aXa,  the  G-reek  word  for 
milk.     The  Old  English  name  of  Galium  is  runnd^  that  which 
makes  the   milk  run  or  coagulate.     The  roots  were  employed, 
with  alum,  to  dye  the  red  portions  of  the  tartan  plaid. 
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The  plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  cleavers  or  *  goose  grass/ 
80  familiar  to  our  childhood.  Its  members  supply  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  pages  in  the  Great  Book  of  Evolution ;  and  those 
who  feel  an  especial  interest  in  these  matters  would  do  well  to 
read  the  fourth  essay  in  Grant  Allen's  Flowers  and  their  Pedigree^ 
published  in  1886  by  Longmans. 

The  links  was  bounded  by  a  girdle  of  the  pretty  dwarf  willow 
Salix  repens^  which  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  -4771^- 
tacecB  or  catkin  bearers.  This  family  includes  many  of  our  larger 
shrubs  and  trees — the  poplar,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the  alder, 
the  birch,  the  oak,  the  hornbeam  and  the  Spanish  chestnut. 

Next  in  order  came  a  belt  of  heather  which,  with  the  tiny 
willow,  aided  in  the  attraction  of  moisture,  the  fixing  of  carbon, 
and  in  the  prevention  of  undue  radiation.  The  ericas  or  heaths 
are  said  to  be  a  family  containing  no  members  useful  to  man. 
Bees  and  sportsmen  certainly  will  distinctly  decline  to  endorse 
this  assertion. 

Another  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  a  grass-growing  belt. 
Now,  where  grass  can  grow,  there  that  specialised  form  of  grass 
which  we  call '  wheat '  can  exist. 

So  we  soon  came  to  a  corn-field,  curiously  placed  in  what  had 
evidently  once  been  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea.  We  had  watched 
the  tedious  industry  of  evolution,  by  which  a  barren  stretch  of 
sand  had  slowly  become  a  fertile  field.  If  any  reader  care  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  wheat  has  been  slowly  evolved  from  a  de- 
graded lily,  for  there  is  no  wild  wheat  in  nature  any  more  than 
there  is  a  wild  dog,  let  him  turn  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  fascinating 
Essay  V.  on  the  '  Origin  of  Wheat,'  in  his  work  on  Flowers  and 
their  Pedigree^  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  We  had  watched 
the  soil  prepared,  step  by  step,  for  man,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
teleologist.  We  had  seen  it  modified  by  a  thousand  agencies,  so 
that  human  life  became  a  possibility,  as  the  evolutionist  would 
conceive  of  these  pathetically  patient  processes. 

From  recent  advances  along  the  outer  line  of  biological  science, 
many  an  unconscious  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the  rather  selfish 
idea  that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  but  no  blow  has  been  so 
fatally  destructive  as  that  dealt  by  Goethe,  the  Father  of  Modern 
Morphology,  when  he  propounded  the  celebrated  question,  *  Was, 
then,  the  She  Ass  constructed  for  the  Sick  Christian  ?  Why  not 
the  Sick  Christian  for  the  She  Ass  ? ' 

Edward  Blake. 
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A  BROKEN  idol  is  so  sad  a  possession  that  I  hasten  to  reassure 
Mr.  Robert  Sherard  and  his  readers  in  The  Author.  The 
idols  are  not  really  broken  at  all,  not  a  chip  on  them.  The  first 
idol,  is  Charlotte  Bronte.  In  reading  M.  Marcel  Schwob's  trans- 
lation of  MoU  FlanderSy  Mr.  Sherard  came  across  a  passage  which 
he  had  forgotten — and  so  had  I.  Moll  calls  in  distress  on  Jemmy, 
and  Jemmy,  forty-five  miles  away,  hears  the  cry.  The  case  of 
Jane  Eyre  and  Rochester  is  similar.  Mr.  Sherard  says,  that  when 
Miss  Bronte  was  asked  how  she  came  to  think  of  it,  she  used  '  to 
drape  herself  in  some  mystery,  and  reply,  *'  I  wrote  it  because  it  is 
true." '  *  And  so,'  says  Mr.  Sherard,  *  we  have  a  sorrowful  scholia 
[s^ic],  to  enter  into  our  copies  of  Jane  Eyre  J  Scholia  j  I  need  not 
remind  Mr.  Sherard,  is  a  neuter  plural;  his  printer  obviously 
thinks  that  it  is  a  singular  feminine  noun.  Anyway,  it  only 
means  a  note.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Sherard  is,  that  Miss  Bronte, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  stole  from  De  Foe,  and  fabled  about 
it.  But,  while  I  do  not  say  that  the  incident  of  the  voice  really 
occurred,  I  do  say  that  people  are  constantly  reporting  similar 
experiences  (Dr.  Johnson  for  one),  which  they  believe  to  be  real. 
]Miss  Bronte  may  have  had  such  an  impression,  or  may  have  been 
told  about  one  by  somebody  in  whose  word  she  could  believe ;  in 
fact,  I  think  I  have  read  that  this  was  actually  the  case.  Mr. 
Sherard,  however,  has  her  tale  firom  the  person  to  whom  she 
spoke.  IVIiss  Bronte  was  the  very  soul  of  truth,  and  I,  for  one, 
must  believe  that  she  believed  in  what  she  said,  while  who  can  be 
certain  that  she  had  read  MoU  FlanderSy  or,  having  read, 
remembered  it  any  more  distinctly  than  I,  or  Mr.  Sherard? 
Probably  De  Foe  did  not  invent  the  occurrence.  He  was  a  most 
sedulous  student  of  the  imcanny,  and  this  afiair  of  the  Voice  is 
one  of  the  most  commonly  alleged  among  uncanny  incidents. 
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Hallacinations  of  hearing  are  frequent,  and  may  occasionally 
coincide  with  a  real  cry  in  the  distance ;  while,  even  if  they  do  not, 
people  will  persuade  themselves  that  they  do.  And  it  is  more 
easy  for  me  to  accept  *  clairaudience  '  itself,  than  to  think  Miss 
Bronte  guilty  of  a  fable.  Again,  how  in  the  world  can  Shelley  be 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  some  lines,  because  a  similar  thought — a 
dying  woman's  concern  about  a  trifle — occurs  in  Webster  ?  The 
conception  is  true  and  natural,  the  details  are  wholly  different. 
There  is  no  kind  of  discredit  to  Shelley.  *  Wits  jump,'  or,  as  Mr. 
Sherard  himself  says,  Uq  beaux  eaprita  ae  rencontrent.  Let  us 
erect  the  idols  again,  and  omit  the  scholio^  for  now  they  are  in 
the  Dual ! 

*  * 
« 

As  to  wits  jumping,  or  minds  at  least,  I  find  a  startling  case 
in ''Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,'  in  Harper's.  The 
narrator,  present  at  a  vision  of  Jeanne's,  hears  all  the  birds,  that 
had  been  silent,  break  out  in  joyous  melody.  Now  /  had  done  it 
the  other  way.  All  the  birds,  my  birds,  were  singing  on  an  April 
morning  under  the  walls  of  Melun,  when  they  suddenly  fell 
silent.  My  narrator  saw  nothing,  but  the  word  of  doom  came  to 
the  Maid  in  that  hour.  Oh,  brother  story-teller,  is  this  '  mental 
telegraphy,'  or  a  mere  natural  coincidence  of  fancy?     The  latter, 

for  my  money. 

*  « 
* 

Somebody,  telling  me  that  T.  W.  H.,  in  an  American  periodical, 
*  has  been  having  fun  with  me,'  kindly  sends  me  the  fun.  The 
initial  joke  is,  that  in  editing  the  Waverley  Novels,  I  confessed 
that  I  had  never  read  The  Betrothed  before,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
it  in  the  reading.  This  struck  T.  W.  H.  as  vastly  comic,  and 
indeed  I  can  give  no  reason  for  having  neglected  the  novel  through- 
out a  long  life.  It  is  like  La  Fontaine  and  Baruch,  whom  he  so 
much  admired  on  a  late  acquaintance.  The  other  novels,  I  may 
assure  T.  W.  H.,  were  previously  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  except 
Castle  DangerouSj  which  we  should  not  read  at  all,  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  said.  Nor  can  I  share  the  enthusiasm  of  T.  W.  H.  and 
of  Mr.  Swinburne  for  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  but,  on  this  matter, 
I  know  more  than  I  may  divulge.  Even  T.  W.  H.  would  scarcely 
care  for  two  fictions  of  Scott,  which  he  has  never  seen,  though  I 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  In  the  course  of  the  fun  T.  W.  H.  avers 
that  I  have  made  three  or  four  critical  remarks  (chiefly  about  Mr. 
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Haggard),  which  I  certainly  do  not  treasure  in  my  memory. 
They  are  comic,  but  are  they  correctly  reported?  The  human 
memory  is  not  always  accurate,  and  documentary  evidence 
will  be  gratefully  received.  I  don't  think  I  ever  wrote  of  Mr. 
Haggard  as  the  ^  lineal  descendant '  of  Scott ;  can  T.  W.  H.  possibly 
be  thinking  of  Mr.  Stevenson  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  that  not 
to  have  read  all  Mr.  Haggard's  works  was  to  be  deficient  in 
culture !  If  it  is,  then  am  I  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  (culture  itself),  did  not  like  the  novels  at  all. 
Where  do  these  wonderful  sayings  of  mine  occur,  oh  T.  W.  H.  ? 
Not  long  ago,  a  writer  no  less  illustrious  and  historically  accurate 
than  Shirley,  announced  that  I  had  called  Miss  Bronte  something 
which  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  I  had  never  called  her. 
And  the  learned  Shirley  acknowledged  his  mistake  in  the  most 
knightly  manner.  We  do  all  err,  and  I  am  almost  sure  that 
T.  W.  H.  has  '  misremembered '  things ;  if  so,  the  bottom  is 
knocked  out  of  the  innocent  fun  he  has  been  having  with  me. 

•     * 
« 

In  Mr.  Howells'  very  interesting  article  about  his  own  dreams, 
in  Harper's  for  May,  he  touches  on  a  subject  about  which  we 
naturally  say  little — our  dreams  of  the  dead.  *  They  are  veritably 
living,  as  we  are/  he  says,  and,  indeed,  our  consciousness  does 
resist,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  the  bare  idea  of  death.  As  a  rule,  I 
think,  in  our  dreams  of  the  departed,  we  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing not  as  it  should  be — but  the  topic  is  too  painful.  I  know 
one  dream  in  which  the  sleeper  recognised  that  his  friend  was  dead, 
and  rushed  from  him  in  horror,  but  this  eflfect  is  probably  very 
rare.  I  myself  once  met,  in  a  dream,  the  same  person,  and  not 
only  knew  that  he  was  dead,  but  took  a  lively  scientific  interest 
in  him,  as  a  psychical  phenomenon  well  worth  careful  study.  I  do 
not  remember  any  other  dream  of  my  own  in  which  the  fact  of 
death,  and  the  long  separation,  was  clearly  &ced.  But  Mr.  Howells 
writes  as  if,  in  dreams  of  the  dead,  he  occasionally  admitted  to 
himself  the  fact  of  death,  but  recognised  his  friends  as  living  still, 
in  changed  conditions,  '  beyond  our  bounds  of  time  and  space.' 
This,  certainly,  is  no  experience  of  mine.  The  light  thrown  by 
dreams  on  psychology  has  never  yet  been  made  use  of  properly, 
and  perhaps  never  can  be,  for  our  waking  intelligence  is  apt  to 
tamper  with  the  facts.  The  marvellous  tales  of  warning  dreams 
are  thus  peculiarly  untrustworthy,  and  even  the  simple,  common, 
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normal  phenomena  of  consciousness  in  sleep  are  viewed  in  cross- 
lights  and  confosedly.  Mr.  Greenwood's  recent  and  interesting 
work  on  '  Imagination  in  Dreams '  has  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
a  book  whose  author  is  not  much  sophisticated  by  literary  study 
of  the  topic.  Such  an  author  must  advance  as  fresh  conclusions 
long  ago  reached,  or,  at  least,  ideas  elaborated  by  more  systematic 
philosophers,  hence  we  have  valuable  coincidences  on  one  hand, 
and  occasionally  less  valuable  repetitions.  At  best,  the  philosopher 
who  deals  with  dreams,  even  with  his  own,  is  very  like  the  doctor 
who  should  only  hear  a  patient's  account  of  his  symptoms,  and 
might  not  look. at  his  tongue,  punch  him  in  the  ribs,  and  take  the 
usual  liberties  with  his  person.  Mr.  Howells  has  dreamed  of  his 
own  maladies  before  they  turned  up  actually  (or  appreciably)  in 
his  system.  I  have  not  had  this  advantage.  Often  have  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  bald  and  toothless,  but  the  prophecy  is  still  unfulfilled. 
Again,  I  have  dreamed  of  very  distressing  symptoms,  but,  unluckily, 
they  had  appeared  already,  and  the  vision  was  reminiscent,  not 
prescient.  Unlike  Mr.  Howells,  I  am  quite  morbidly  moral  in  my 
dreams,  and  a  trifle  of  a  murder,  or  robbing  a  church,  causes  me 
anguish  of  repentance  in  my  dream !  I  am  even  remorseful, 
without  knowii^g  why,  for  some  offence  'back  of  the  dream.' 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  Dreams  go  by  co^trfiries.  Mr. 
Howells,  awake,  is  a  moral  man,  and  a  miscreant  asleep  ;  I  am  a 
miscreant  awake  (I  conclude),  as  I  am  a  perfect  saint  when  sound 
asleep,  at  least  *  full  of  repentance,'  which,  however,  the  wicked 
man  in  Aristotle  also  is.  Mr.  Howells,  in  dreams,  runs  away  from 
war,  so  do  I  sometimes ;  on  other  occasions  I  am  a  Bayard.  *  It 
is  not  always  a  man's  fighting  day,'  says  Paris,  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is,  occasionally,  my  fighting  night. 

« 

When  we  dream  about  other  people,  do  they  ever  share  the 
adventure  in  their  own  dreams  ?  We  do  not  like  to  ask,  as  Mr. 
Howells  says,  *  Were  you  in  that  murder  with  me  a  few  nights 
ago  ?  Do  you  remember  it  ?  Did  we  really  meet,  oh,  lost  and 
longed  for,  and  why  were  you  so  distant  ? '  We  cannot  very  well 
put  these  and  similar  questions,  as  Mr.  Howells  observes,  and  it 
may  be  as  well,  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  helped.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  Affections  are  terribly  wide  awake  in  dreams,  but  they 
must  wait  for  their  satisfaction  in  Heaven.  Mr.  Howells  says  much 
about  the  absence  of '  Soul,'  of  morality  in  sleep,  but  how  does  that 
harmonise  with  the  vividness  of  true  love  and  of  friendship  in  the 
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dark  of  slumber  ?     He  seems  to  hold  that  in  &ct  Uy  a  fagot  et 
fdgot,  there  are  dreams  of  diflFerent  species. 

«     * 
* 

Absent  from  England,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Zangwill's  courteous 
reply  to  some  criticisms  of  mine  on  some  psycho-physico-metaphy- 
sical  theories  of  his.  Having  now  read  his  answer,  I  seem  to  mark 
the  weak  place  in  his  defence,  nay,  I  had  written  on  the  subject 
copiously.  But  Mr.  Zangwill  has  been  warned  that  he  and  I '  give 
up  to  the  occult  what  was  meant  for  literature.'  There  was  nothing 
occult  in  the  actual  matter  controverted,  which  had  to  do  with 
molecules.  Personally,  a  molecule  is  '  occult '  to  me,  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  In  any  case,  for  fear  of  being  a  tedious  dispu- 
tant, and  *  occult '  into  the  bargain,  I  leave  the  subject  to  Fellows 
of  the  Boyal  Society. 

«     « 
« 

Admiring  courage,  as  I  do,  wherever  found,  that  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  amazes  me.  He  avers,  in  The  Minster^  that  he  likes  reading 
modem  poetry — ^thatis,  I  understand,  post-Tennysonian  poetry — 
and  he  reads  it  all,  or  almost  all,  for  he  reviews  it.  In  the  language 
of  the  Fancy,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  glutton,  and  takes  punishment 
with  a  happy  smile.  Will  poets  kindly  observe  this,  and  send  their 
volumes  to  Mr.  Saintsbury,  at  The  Minster^  not  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Ship  ?  I  have  had  enough :  do  manua.  *  I  like  it  very  much,*  my 
friend  says,  whereas  I  only  like  it  when  it  is  good.  To  alter  that 
saying  of  Panurge,  I  do  perceive  that  I  have  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  my  life,  for  I  have  a  more  fearful  apprehension  than  ever 
of  meeting  bad  poetry.  But  Mr.  Saintsbury  (who  probably  agrees 
with  Panurge  about  a  horror  of  meeting  bad  wine)  remains  eter- 
nally young  as  to  poetry ;  like  the  giant  in  romance,  he  knows 
not  when  he  has  had  enough :   like  Oliver,  he  asks  for  more. 

«     * 
« 

ODE  TO   MB.  SAINTSBURY. 

Come,  all  ye  maidens  and  young  men, 
Who  thump  the  lute  and  smack  the  lyre. 

Thy  sweetness  bring,  Le  Gallienne, 
Watson,  thy  wing  of  eager  fire ! 
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Impassioned  Benson,  softly  sing, 

*  Not  yet  the  Muse's  race  is  run/ 
Touch,  Thompson,  touch  the  sounding  string, 

With  Johnson,  Dobson,  Davidson ! 
Austin  and  Morris,  fill  the  fife, 

Or  sound  the  clarion,  as  of  yore, 
Sing,  Arnold,^  of  this  mortal  life, 

Which  Qakya  Muni  deemed  a  bore  ! 
Build,  Bhymers'  Club,  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Great  fancies  mate  with  glowing  words, 
Like  Pembroke — ^in  the  Doctor's  time — 

The  land's  *  a  nest  of  singing  birds.' 
Let  Tab  renew  his  modest  vein. 

Nor  let  the  voice  of  Tabley  fail. 
With  Blowsabella,  once  again, 

Delight  us.  Muse  of  Mr.  Gale ! 
I,  too,  to  please  my  Saintsbury, 

The  barrel  organ  will  essay. 
Once  more  my  penny  whistle  ply. 

Be  archly  sad,  or  glumly  gay. 
Lo,  at  iJiat  threat  the  man  succumbs. 

Before  my  voice  the  critic  flies, 
The  populace  turn  down  their  thumbs, 

He  pales,  he  reels,  he  sinks,  he  dies  ! 

«     * 
• 

What  extraordinary  requests  do  people  make !     Not  long  ago 

a  citizen  of  a  distant  commonwealth  appealed  to  me  in  the  name 

of  *  our  common  ancestor '  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Now,  the  character  of 

my  ancestresses  was  absolutely  unimpeachable,  while  Scott's  was 

free  from  the  shadow  of  slander.     It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that,  in 

Muckle  Mou'd  Meg,  through  one  of  her  many  daughters,  the 

Sheriff  and  his  Sheriff's  Clerk  had  a  common  ancestress,  though 

certainly    they    never    *  called    cousins.'      My    correspondent, 

again,  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  a  great  uncle  of  Scott's, 

who  settled  in  a  foreign  clime.     But  the  request  based  on  our 

common  ancestry  was  not  only  absolutely  beyond  my  power,  or 

any  man's  power  to  grant,  but  was  too  astonishing  for  publication. 

*     « 
« 

Next  comes  a  young  American  lady,  of  the  Western  Beserve 

University,  Cleveland,   Ohio.     The  University  has  a  magazine, 

»  Sir  Edwin. 
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wherein  is  a  '  department '  named  The  Interviewer.  It  is  managed 
thus :  the  editor  asks  the  professors  what  questions  they  would 
like  to  have  put  to  other  people.  Then  these  people  are  asked  to 
answer  the  questions.  This  gives  a  queer  idea  of  ^western 
reserve ' ! 

'  Professor would  like  to  know  what  Washington  Gladden 

considers  the  burning  questions  of  thei  hour  ?'  . 

'  Professor would  like  to  ask  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner  whether 

Trilby  and  Eobert  Elsmere  will  be  mentioned  in  histories  of 
English  literature  written  in  1930  ? ' 

Well,  as  Eliza  Heywood  is  mentioned  in  histories  written  in 
1894,  this  seems  far  from  impossible,  if  histories  of  literature  are 
still  written.      But  Professor wants  to  ask  me, 

'  Why  all  prominent  serials  in  American  magazines  should  be 
written  by  Englishmen,  at  present  ? ' 

Is  it  like  Charles  II.  and  the  fish?  Are  the  'prominent 
serials '  written  by  British  subjects  ?  I  observe  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Louis  de  Coutes  in  Harper's.  From  the  style,  I  take  the  Sieur 
Louis  de  Coutes  to  be  a  Missis&iippian  nobleman.  In  Scribner's  we 
have  Mr.  Howells  (surely  no  Briton)  and  Mr.  Meredith.  The 
other  magazines  I  have  not  by  me,  and  do  not  know  who 
'  serializes,'  to  use  that  sweet  '  Briticism.'  I  thank  thee,  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  for  teaching  me  that  word !  Thus  things  appear 
to  be  pretty  equally  divided.  If  American  editors  invite  English 
contributors  (and  pay  them  very  well  too),  I  suppose  it  is  because 
American  readers  like  these  contributors.  Or  perhaps  Mr.  A.  P. 
Watt,  the  author's  agent,  can  explain  the  reason  to  the  professor. 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  du  Maurier,  Mrs.  Ward,  seem 
to  be  extremely  popular  in  America,  as  at  home,  and  no  doubt 
editors  try  to  please  their  constituents,  so  to  speak.  But  if  it  be 
suggested  that  American  authors  are  less  esteemed  than  our  own 
by  their  countrymen,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  that  circum- 
stance. 

* 

'  Frankenstein  is  old ;  he  was,  too,  an  accident,  a  mistake  in 
mechanics,  •  •  .  and,  above  all,  not  a  dweller  in  his  doomed 
creator's  skin.'  So  I  read  in  a  famous  serial.  Who  was  Franken- 
stein ?  Who  was  *  his  doomed  creator '  ?  In  fact,  as  examiners 
say,  *  correct  any  mistakes  you  may  perceive  in  this  sentence.' 
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One  may  eatirelj  sympathise  with  some,  at  least,  of  the 
authors  who  are  '  boycotted '  by  the  great  circulating  libraries, 
and  who  cannot  imagine  why.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets  I  have  not  read,  but  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
against  its  propriety.  Yet  the  managers  of  one  Circulating 
Library  will  sell  it,  not  let  it  out  on  hire.  This  is  a  mystery. 
The  persons  really  to  blame  (as  usual)  are  the  Public.  They  will 
rent  books,  they  do  not  like  buying  books.  Parsimony  is  one 
cause,  lack  of  house-room  is  another,  a  taste  for  books  just  worth 
skimming  once  is  a  third,  and  by  writing  such  books  authors  abet 
the  public.  Then  comes  in  the  Library,  and  I  ask  what  is  a  con- 
scientious Librarian  to  do.  An  honest  tradesman  will  not  sell 
poisonous  bad  wine.  If  a  Librarian  sincerely  think  that  a  book  is 
moral  poison,  I  really  fail  to  see  how  he  can  consent  to  disseminate 
it.  He  must  decline  to  keep  and  let  it,  or  he  must  abandon  his 
business.  Were  I  a  Librarian  there  are  books  which  I  would  not 
deal  in.  Nobody  is  even  expected  to  let  out  on  hire  a  porno- 
graphic novel  (English)  which  is  openly  placed  in  some  Parisian 
shop  windows.  Thus  the  line  is  drawn  somewhere,  and  only  the 
Librarian  can  draw  it  for  himself.  Not  being  a  sage,  he  may 
often  draw  it  at  the  wrong  place.  But  surely  none  of  his  victims 
believe  that  he  acts  thus  out  of  malice.  He  may  not  take  my 
books,  say,  because  he  does  not  think  it  will  pay  him.  He  declines 
another  man's  books  (though  they  would  pay,  in  one  sense) 
because,  first,  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  circulating  mischief ; 
and  next,  because  so  many  of  his  customers  will  complain,  and 
perhaps  leave  him,  so  that  he  is  not  paid  after  all.  He  does  by  no 
means  suppress  the  book  which  he  does  not  circulate.  If  he  does, 
then  all  booksellers  who  won't  keep  our  works  ip  stock  may  be 
said,  so  far,  to  suppress  them.  As  a  fact,  h&  advertises  the  book 
which  he  refuses.  People  expect  it  to  be  nasty,  and  buy  it. 
There  is  no  good  in  shouting  at  the  Librarian ;  he  is  doing  his 
best.  He  is  a  very  convenient  institution,  but  th^  most  convenient 
institutions  press  hard  on  somebody ;  even  marriagjB  is  said  not  to 
be  an  exception.  We  can  have  no  remedy,  we  cannot,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  make  all  Librarians  circulate  all  books.  If  we  cannot 
get  a  book  from  Mr.  Mudie,  it  will  not  ruin  us  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  for  the  work.  Very  few  books  indeed  are  *  boycotted '  for 
moral  reasons ;  surely  the  stingiest  student  may  purchase  these 
rare  exceptions.  Thus,  or  somehow  thus,  one  would  urge  patience 
on  Mr.  Morrison  and  other  authors.  Mr.  Morrison's  case  is  hard, 
I  think,  but  there  must  be  hard  cases.     It  is  a  yet  harder  case  to 
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be  so  unpopular  that  the  Libraries  refuse  one's  works  for  that 
reason,  yet  we  do  not  write  to  the  Athencenm.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  Libraries  as  occasional  censors,  than  a  reviewer  in  the 
New  York  Critic^  who  says  that  some  book  or  other  '  for  rank  in- 
decency leaves  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  far  behind.'  Now  it  is  not 
possible  to  put  in  words  how  much  I  differ  from  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Allen,  as  set  forth  in  the  Woman  who  Did.  My  sense  of 
humour,  my  theory  of  life,  my  conception  of  the  evolution  of 
society,  are  all  equally  repelled,  and  up  in  arms  against  Mr. 
Allen's  ideas.  But  as  to  indecency,'  the  charge  seems  to  me 
idiotic.  A  man  and  woman  (from  motives  which  strike  me  as 
absurd)  live  as  married  people  without  any  legal  or  religious 
ceremony.  So  do  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost  But  if 
either  author  is  *  indecent '  (which  neither  is)  Milton,  not  Mr. 
Allen,  must  be  blamed  for  that  offence. 

*  • 

Of  all  lazy  kinds  of  fishing,  the  most  after  the  manner  of  the 
Lotus  Eaters  is  that  practised  on  the  Rhone,  at  Avignon.  Having 
ordered  wine  from  a  little  tavern,  you  sit  on  the  river-bank. 
Before  you,  from  a  platform,  a  machine  plies,  a  queer  machine, 
as  of  two  rotating  arms  of  a  windmill.  Each  arm  is  equipped 
with  a  net ;  they  alternately  dip  into  the  water  and  rise  again, 
and  I  never  saw  a  fish  in  them !  More  active  anglers  fish  the 
flooded  eddies  with  baits  and  floats.  They  carry  neither  creels 
nor  landing  nets,  and  seem  to  have  no  need  of  either.  Meanwhile, 
a  mighty  force  of  dirty  dove-coloured  water  swirls  by,  with  never 
a  salmon  in  its  deeps.  On  the  Gard,  a  clear  stream  under  the 
sublime  Roman  Pont  du  Gard,  they  catch  I  do  not  know  what, 
fish  as  big  as  parr,  which  are  edible.  To  anglers  on  the  Riviera 
I  suggest,  try  Villeneuve!  It  has  a  tolerable  little  inn;  the 
scenery  is  lovely — ^water,  forest,  flowers,  the  rocky  hills,  and  the 
sea.  There  are  trout,  and  I  would  recommend  a  dry  fly.  You  go 
from  Cannes  to  Vence  Cagnes,  half  an  hour  by  rail,  '  thence  hire ' 
for  two  miles,  and  you  are  at  Villeneuve.  The  water  is  very  clear, 
and  I  think  a  Whitchurch  dun  would  be  popular  with  the  trout, 
but  I  had  no  rod  or  tackle  at  Cannes,  and  I  fear  the  local 
amateurs  use  Walton's  worm. 

*  • 
« 

*  What,  no  padding ! '  cries  the  soul  of  humanity,  on  hearing 
of  Chapman's  Magazine  of  Fiction.    A  magazine  all  romance,  a 
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pudding  wholly  made  of  plums,  how  good  it  sounds  !  Happy  is 
the  public,  and  the  heart  of  the  rural  lady  of  letters  rejoices.  One 
feels  quite  anxious  to  begin  and  fiEdl  to,  but  the  dish,  as  I  write,  is 
not  yet  served  up.  If  there  is  no  great  novelist  to-day,  never 
were  so  many  readable  novelists  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  and  ah, 
how  one  thanks  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  for  his  French  Brigadier,  in 
The  Strand.      He  is  something   between  Marbot  and  Major 

Geoghegan. 

*     « 

* 

Is  it  correct  to  say  *  belongs  with/  or  *  belongs  to '  ?  'He 
belongs  to  the  Forty-Second  Eegiment,'  or,  *  he  belongs  with  the 
Forty-Second ' ;  which  is  good  English  ?  Are  we  to  write,  *  the 
honour  of  inventing  the  alphabet  belongs  to  the  Phoenicians,'  or, 
^belongs  with  the  Phoenicians?'  In  England  we  employ  *to,' 
in  America  (at  present)  they  prefer  *  belong  with.'  This  idiom 
would  amaze  me  if  I  met  it  in  Poe,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  but  it  is  now  common.  Some  reviewer  of  '  The  Border 
Edition '  of  the  Waverley  Novels  in  The  Critic  (April  13)  remarks 
that  I  lay  the  blame  of  Prince  Charles's  failure  to  upset  a  dynasty 
with  an  untrained  militia  *  anywhere  but  where  it  belongs  [eic], 
that  is  to  say,  with  [sic]  the  Pretender  himself,  and  his  incompetent 
General,  Lord  George  Murray.'  The  Prince  indeed,  as  his  backer 
and  admirer,  Voltaire,  remarks,  failed  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 
But  he  very  nearly  achieved  the  impossible.  As  to  Lord  George, 
being  myself  but  a  civilian,  I  dare  not  pronounce  a  verdict  on 
military  questions.  Historians  may  condemn  him  for  retreating 
from  Derby,  but  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  I  can  only 
appeal  to  military  readers,  as  to  whether  Lord  George's  retention 
of  the  Highland  mode  of  fighting  was  not  wise ;  as  to  whether 
his  strategy,  when  he  gave  Wade  and  Cumberland  the  slip,  was 
not  masterly ;  as  to  whether  the  retreat  was  not  worthy  of  the 
advance,  while  Lord  George's  personal  gallantry  drove  back  the 
English  at  Cliftoon  Moor,  and  his  winter  manoeuvres  may  be 
recommended  to  the  study  of  the  critic.  At  Culloden,  hunger, 
Irish  advisers,  and  fatigue  left  the  Prince's  army  no  resource  but 
courage.     As  one  of  their  own  poets  writes  : 

There  was  wind,  there  was  rain,  there  was  fire  on  their  faces, 
When  they  burst  through  the  bayonets  and  died  on  the  gimp. 

And  'tis  Honour  that  watches  the  desolate  places, 

Where  they  sleep  through  the  change  of  the  snows  and  the  tuns. 

However,  lyric  verse  is  not  argument. 

■* 
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A  force  of  untrained  militia  had  made  an  empire  reel,  and  had 
twice  swept  away  veterans  seasoned  in  the  foreign  wars.  The 
general  who  led  this  militia,  who  decieived  two  eieperts  and  routed 
two  others,  can  scarcely  be  called  *  incompetent/  I  may  appeal 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  who  fought  under  Murray  in  the 
Forty-Five,  under  Montcalm,  and  against  Wolfe',  at  Quebec.  This 
experienced  critic,  Montcalm's  aide  de  camp^  contemns  the 
Prince,  freely  criticises  (and,  I  am  told  on  high  authority,  justly 
criticises)  the  great  French  and  the  great  English  leaders.  Yet 
though  a  soured  and  captious  man,  he  has  only  praise  for  Lord 
George  Murray.  As  to  the  retreat  from  Derby  and  the  conduct 
of  the  attempted  surprise  at  Nairn,  military  opinion  was,  and  is, 
divided.  But,  on  a  general  view  of  Lord  George's  tactics,  strategy, 
and  personal  valour,  I  doubt  if  any  expert  will  seriously  main- 
tain that  '  the  blame  belongs  with  [sic]  him,'  and  that  he  was 
^  incompetent.'  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  military  critic,  nor  an 
expert  in  grammar,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  Lord  George  was 
not  incompetent  to  command,  and  that  a  person  who  talks  of 
blame  *  belonging  with  '  him  is  incompetent  to  write  the  English 
language. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  with  regret,  that  last  month  I  mis- 
judged the  sentiments  whicli  the  learned  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  entertains  towards  the  memory  of  Hetty  Wesley. 
Indeed,  I  was  too  rash  in  writing  on  the  authority  of  a  newspaper 
report  of  his  lecture — too  rash  and  (though  without  malice)  too 
truculent. 

A.  Lang. 
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THE  HONEY  OF  WISDOM ! ! ! 

We  gather  the  Honey  of  Wisdom  from  Thorns,  not  from  Flowers. 
NOBILITY    OP    LIFE. 


*  Who  best  can  suffer,  best  can  do/— Milton. 

What  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  tale  of  life  ? 

*  Were  I  atked  what  hat  dignifies  the  present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables 
vs  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  Tale  of  L\fe;  what  sheds  the  purest  light  upon  owr  reason  ; 
what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion;  what  is  best  fitted  to  soften  the  heart  of  man 
and  elevate  his  soul— I  would  answer,  with  Lassues,  it  is  "  EXPERIENCED  * — Lobd  Lttton. 


FROM  TNE  LATE  REV.  4.  W.  NEIL, 

Holy   Trinity  Church,  North   Shields. 

*Deab  Sib,— As  an  illostration  of 
the  beneficial  eflfects  of  your  **  FRUIT 
Salt,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  particulars  of  the  case  of  one  of 
my  friends.  Sluggish  action  of  the 
liver  and  bilious  headache  so  affected 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  anc  He 
most  sparing  in  their  use.  This  un- 
comfortable and  involuntary  asceticism, 
while  it  probably  alleviated  his  suffer- 
ings, did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure, 
although  persevered  in  lor  some 
twenty-five  years,  and  also  consulting 
very  eminent  members  of  the  faculty. 
By  the  use  of  your  •♦  FRUIT  SALT," 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous 
health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never 
had  a  headache  or  constipation  since 
he  commenced  to  use  it,  and  can 
partake  of  his  food  in  such  a  hearty 
manner  as  to  afford  g^reat  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  friends.  There  are 
others  to  whom  your  remedy  has  been 
so  beneficial  in  various  complaints  that  you  may  well  extend  its  use,  both  for  your  own 
interest  and  pro  bono  publico,    I  find  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 

•  To  J.  C.  KNO,  Esq.'  '  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfuUy,        J.  W.  NEIL.' 

INFLUENZA,    FEYBRI8H   GOLDS,    SCARLET   FEYER,  PYiEMIA, 
ERYSIPELAS,   MEASLES,  GANGRENE,    and  almoet  every  mentioDable  Disease. 

*  I  have  beeD  a  narae  for  upwards  of  ten  jears.  and  in  that  time  hare  nursed  ossee  of  scarlet  fever,  pyemia, 
erysipelas,  measles,  gangrene,  canoer,  and  Almost  every  mentionable  Disease.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not 
been  ill  myself  for  a  smgle  day.  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  ENO'd  **  FRUIT  SALT," 
which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value 
as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  '  A  PBorESUONAL  Nuitaa.    April  SI,  1H94.* 

TJNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT  *  assists  the  foncticns  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and  KIDNEYS 
by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS.  The 
Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS.  &c.  It  Is  impossible  to  oversUte  its  great  value.  THERE  IS 
NO  DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  disease  it  has  in  innumerable  instances  pre- 
>  vented  a  seveie  illnebs.  Wiihout  such  a  simple  preoauUon  the  JEOPARDr  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY 
INCREASED. 

The  valne  of  ENO'S  '  FBUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.  Its  succeea  in  Sarope,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  mid  New  S^ealand  proves  it. 

CA  UTION,— Examine  each  BoUle,  and  $ee  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  '  FBUIT   SALT.'     WUkout  it 
you  have  been  imposed  only  a  uorthleu  and  occeuionally  pouonoia  imitation,     Sold  by  all  Chemists, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.. 

BY    J.   C.   END'S    PATENT. 
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Old  Mr,  TredgoW 

a  story  of  two  sisters. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  WILL  not  enter  in  detail  into  the  feelings  of  the  father  and 
sister  on  this  alarming  and  dreadful  night.  No  tragedy  fol- 
lowed, the  reader  will  feel  well  assured,  or  this  history  would  never 
have  been  written.  But  the  wind  rose  till  it  blew  what  the  sailors 
called  half  a  gale.  It  seemed  to  Katherine  a  hurricane — a  horrible 
tempest,  in  which  no  such  slender  craft  as  that  in  which  Stella 
had  gone  forth  had  a  chance  for  life  ;  and  indeed  the  men  on  the 
pier  with  their  conjectures  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
were  not  encouraging.  She  might  have  fetched  Ventnor  or  one 
of  those  places  by  a  long  tack.  She  might  have  been  driven  out 
to  the  Needles.  She  mightn't  know  her  way  with  those  gentle- 
men only,  as  was  famous  sailors  with  a  fair  wind,  but  not  used  to 
dirty  weather.  Katherine  spent  all  the  night  on  the  pier  gazing 
out  upon  the  waste  of  water  now  and  then  lighted  up  by  a  fitful 
moon.  What  a  change — what  a  change  from  the  golden  after- 
noon! And  what  a  difiference  in  her  own  thoughts — a  little 
grudging  of  Stella's  all-success,  a  little  wounded  to  feel  herself 
always  in  the  shadcj  and  the  horrible  suggestion  of  Stella's  loss, 
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the  dread  that  overwhelmed  her  imagination  and  took  all  her 
courage  from  her.  She  stood  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  with  the 
wind — that  wind  which  had  driven  Stella  forth  out  of  soimd  and 
sight — blowing  her  about,  wrapping  her  skirts  round  her,  loosing 
her  hair,  making  her  hold  tight  to  the  rail  lest  she  should  be  blown 
away.  Why  should  she  hold  tight?  What  did  it  matter,  if  Stella 
were  gone,  whether  she  kept  her  footing  or  not  ?  She  could  never 
take  Stella's  place  with  any  one.  Her  father  would  grudge  her 
very  existence  that  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  save  Stella.  Already . 
he  had  begun  to  reproach  her.  Why  did  you  let  her  go  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  an  elder  sister  to  a  girl  if  she  doesn't  interfere  in 
such  a  case  ? — and  three  years  older,  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
mother  to  her. 

Thus  Mr.  Tredgold  had  babbled  in  his  misery  before  he  was 
persuaded  to  lie  down  to  await  news  which  nothing  that  could  be 
done  would  make  any  quicker.  He  had  clamoured  to  send  out 
boats — any  number — ^after  Stella.  He  had  insisted  upon  hiring 
a  steamer  to  go  out  in  quest  of  her;  but  telegrams  had  to  be  sent 
far  and  wide  and  frantic  messengers  to  Ryde — even  to  Portsmouth 
— before  he  could  get  what  he  wanted.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  night  had  fallen,  the  wind  had  risen,  and  out  of  that 
blackness  and  those  dashing  waves,  which  could  be  heard  without 
being  seen,  there  came  no  sign  of  the  boat.  Never  had  such  a 
night  passed  over  the  peaceful  place.  There  had  been  sailors  and 
fishermen  in  danger  many  a  time,  and  distracted  women  on  the 
pier ;  but  what  was  that  to  the  agony  of  a  millionaire  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  everything  with  his  wealth  and  now  raged 
and  foamed  at  the  mouth  because  he  could  do  nothing  ?  What 
was  all  his  wealth  to  him  ?  He  was  as  powerless  as  the  poor 
mother  of  that  sailor-boy  who  was  lost  (there  were  so  many,  so 
many  of  them),  and  who  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  Not  a 
shilling  in  the  world!  It  was  exactly  as  if  Mr.  Tredgold  had 
come  to  that.  What  could  he  do  with  all  his  thousands  ?  Oh, 
send  out  a  tug  from  Portsmouth,  send  out  the  fastest  ferry-boat 
from  Ryde,  send  out  the  whole  fleet — fishing  cobles,  pleasure 
boats — everything  that  was  in  Sliplin  Harbour !  Send  everything, 
everything  that  had  a  sail  or  an  oar,  not  to  say  a  steam  engine. 
A  hundred  pounds,  a  thousand  pounds — anything  to  the  man  who 
would  bring  Stella  back  ! 

The  little  harbour  was  in  wild  commotion  with  all  these  offers. 
There  were  not  many  boats,  but  they  were  all  preparing — the  men 
clattering  down  the  rolling  shingle,  with  women  after  them  calling 
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they  became  her  favourite  and  most  delightful  subjects  of  conVei^ 
sation.  She  entertained  all  her  Mends  with  the  account  of  her 
adventure,  as  she  lay  pale,  with  her  pretty  hair  streaming  over  her 
pillow,  not  yet  allowed  to  get  up  after  all  she  had  gone  through, 
but  able  to  receive  her  habitual  visitors. 

^  The  feeUng  that  came  over  me  when  it  got  dark,  oh  I  I  can't 
describe  what  it  was/  said  Stella.  '  I  thought  it  was  a  shadow 
at  first.  The  sail  throws  such  a  shadow  sometimes ;  it's  like  a 
great  bird  settling  down  with  its  big  wing.  But  when  it  came 
down  all  round  and  one  saw  it  wasn't  a  shadow,  but  darkness — 
night ! — oh,  how  horrible  it  was !  I  thought  I  should  have  died, 
out  there  on  the  great  waves  and  the  water  dashing  into  the  boat, 
and  the  cliffs  growing  fainter  and  fsdnter,  and  the  horrible^ 
horrible  dark ! ' 

'Stella  dear,  don't  excite •  yourself  again.  It  is  all  over,  God 
be  praised.' 

*  Yes,  it's  all  over.  It  is  easy  for  you  people  to  speak  who 
have  never  been  lost  at  sea.  It  will  never  be  over  for  me.  If  I 
were  to  Uve  to  be  a  hundred  I  should  feel  it  all  the  same.  The 
hauling  up  and  the  hauling  down  of  that  dreadful  sail,  carrying 
us  right  away  out  into  the  sea  when  we  wanted  to  get  home,  and 
then  flopping  down  all  in  a  moment,  while  we  rocked  and  pitched 
till  I  felt  I  must  be  pitched  out.  Oh,  how  I  implored  them  to  go 
back !  "  Just  turn  back ! "  I  cried.  "  Why  don't  you  turn  back  ? 
We  are  always  going  further  and  further,  instead  of  nearer.  And 
oh  !  what  will  papa  say  and  Katherine  ?  "  They  laughed  at  first, 
and  told  me  they  were  tacking,  and  I  begged  them,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  not  to  tack,  but  to  run  home.  But  they  would  not  listen  to 
me.  Oh,  they  are  all  very  nice  and  do  what  you  like  when  it 
doesn't  matter  ;  but  when  it's  risking  your  life,  and  you  hate 
them  and  are  miserable  and  can't  help  yourself,  then  they  take 
their  own  way.' 

'But  they  couldn't  help  it  either,'  cried  Evelyn,  the  rector's 
daughter.  *  They  had  to  tack ;  they  could  not  run  home  when 
the  wind  was  against  them,' 

'  What  do  I  care  about  the  wind  ? '  cried  Stella.  •  They  should 
not  have  made  me  go  out  if  there  was  a  wind.  Papa  said  we  were 
never  to  go  out  in  a  wind.  I  told  them  so.  I  said,  **  You  ought 
not  to  have  brought  me  out."  They  said  it  was  nothing  to  speak 
of.  I  wonder  what  it  is  when  it  is  something  to  speak  of !  And 
then  we  shipped  a  sea,  as  they  called  it,  and  I  got  drenched  to 
the  very  skin.     Oh,  I  don't  say  they  were  not  kind.     They  took 
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off  their  coats  to  put  round  me,  but  what  did  that  do  for  me  ? 
I  was  chilled  to  the  very  bone.  Oh,  you  can't  think  how  dreadful 
it  is  to  lie  and  see  those  sails  swaying  and  to  hear  the  inen  moving 
about  and  saying  dreadful  things  to  each  other,  and  the  boat  mov- 
ing up  and  down.  Oh !  *  cried  Stella,  clasping  her  hands  together 
and  looking  as  if  once  more  she  was  about  almost  to  faint  away. 

*  Stella,  spare  yourself,  dear.  Try  to  forget  it ;  try  to  think 
of  something  else.  It  is  too  much  for  you  when  you  dwell  on  it,* 
Katherine  said. 

*  Dwell  on  it ! '  cried  Stella,  reviving  instantly.  '  It  is  very 
clear  that  you  never  were  in  danger  of  your  life,  Kate.' 

'  I  was  in  danger  of  yonr  life,'  cried  Katherine,  '  and  I  think 
that  was  worse.  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  a  story  too  of  that  night  on 
the  pier,  looking  out  on  the  blackness,  and  thinking  every  moment 
— but  don't  let  us  think  of  it,  it  is  too  much.  Thank  God,  it  is 
all  over  and  you  are  quite  safe  now.' 

*  It  is  very  different  standing  upon  the  pier,  and  no  doubt 
saying  to  yourself,  what  a  fool  Stella  was  to  go  out!  she  just 
deserves  it  all  for  making  papa  so  unhappy,  and  keeping  me  out 
of  bed.  Oh,  I  know  that  was  what  you  were  thinking !  and  being 
like  me  with  only  a  plank  between  me  and — don't  you  know  ? 
The  one  is  very,  very  different  from  the  other,  I  can  tell  you,' 
Stella  said  with  a  little  flush  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  Stanley  girls  who  were  her  audience  agreed  with  her, 
with  a  strong  sense  that  to  be  the  heroine  of  such  an  adventure 
was,  after  all,  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  the  world.  Her  fiftther  also  agreed  with  her,  who  came  stump- 
ing with  his  stick  up  the  stairs,  his  own  room  being  below,  and 
took  no  greater  delight  than  to  sit  by  her  bedside  and  hear  her 
go  over  the  story  again  and  again. 

*  I'll  sell  that  little  beast  of  a  boat.  I'll  have  her  broken  up 
for  firewood.  To  think  I  should  have  paid  such  a  lot  of  money  for 
her,  and  her  nearly  to  drown  my  little  girl ! ' 

*  Oh,  don't  do  that,  papa,'  said  Stella ;  *  when  it's  quite  safe  and 
there  is  no  wind  I  should  like  perhaps  to  go  out  in  her  again,  just 
to  see.  But  to  be  sure  there  was  no  wind  when  we  went  out — 
just  a  very  little,  just  enough  to  fill  the  sail,  they  said ;  but  you 
can  never  trust  to  a  wind.  I  said  I  shouldn't  go,  only  just  for 
ten  minutes  to  try  how  I  liked  it ;  and  then  that  horrid  gale  came 
on  to  blow,  and  they  began  to  tack  as  they  call  it.  Such  nonsense 
that  tacking,  papa !  when  they  began  it  I  said,  "  Why,  we're  going 
farther  off  th^n  ever  \  what  I  want  is  to  get  home."  ' 
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*  They  paid  no  attention,  I  suppose — they  thought  they  knew 
better/  said  Mr.  Tredgold. 

'  They  always  think  they  know  better/  cried  Stella  with 
indignation.  '  And  oh,  when  it  came  on  to  be  dark,  and  the 
wind  always  rising,  and  the  water  coming  in,  in  buckets  fiill ! 
Were  you  ever  at  sea  in  a  storm,  papa  ? ' 

'Never,  my  pet,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  'trust  me  for  that.  I 
never  let  myself  go  oflf  firm  land,  except  sometimes  in  a  penny 
steamboat — that's  dangerous  enough — sometimes  the  boilers  blow 
up,  or*  you  run  into  some  other  boat — ^but  on  the  sea,  not  if  I 
know  it,  Stella/ 

*  But  I  have,'  said  the  girl.  '  A  steamboat !  within  the  two 
banks  of  a  river !  You  know  nothing,  nothing  about  it,  neither 
does  Katherine.  Some  sailors,  I  believe,  might  go  voyages  for 
years  and  never  see  anything  so  bad  as  that  night.  Why,  the 
waves  were  mountains  high,  and  then  you  seemed  to  slide  down 
to  the  bottom  as  if  you  were  going — oh  !  hold  me,  hold  me,  papa, 
or  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  were  going  again.' 

'Poor  little  Stella,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  'poor  little  girl! 
What  a  thing  for  her  to  go  through,  so  early  in  life !  But  Fd 
like  to  do  something  to  those  men.  I'd  like  to  punish  them  for 
taking  advantage  of  a  child  like  that,  all  to  get  hold  of  my  new 
boat,  and  show  how  clever  they  were  with  their  tacking  and  all . 
that.  Confound  their  tacking!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  their 
tacking,  she  might  have  got  back  to  dinner  and  saved  us  such  a 
miserable  night.' 

*  What  was  your  miserable  night  in  comparison  to  mine  ? '  cried 
Stella  scornfully.  'I  believe  you  both  think  it  was  as  bad  as 
being  out  at  sea,  only  because  you  did  not  get  your  dinner  at  the 
proper  time  and  were  kept  longer  than  usual  out  of  bed.' 

*  We  must  not  forget,'  said  Katherine,  *  that  after  all,  though 
they  might  be  to  blame  in  going  out,  these  gentlemen  saved  her 
life.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I  believe  it 
was  my  tug  that  saved  her  life.  It  was  they  that  put  her  life  in 
danger,  if  you  please.  I'd  like  just  to  break  them  in  the  army, 
or  sell  them  up,  or  something ;  idle  fellows  doing  nothing,  strolling 
about  to  see  what  mischief  they  can  find  to  do.' 

'  Oh,  they  are  very  nice,'  said  Stella.  '  You  shan't  do  anything 
to  them,  papa.  I  am  great  chimis  with  Charlie  and  Algy ;  they 
are  such  nice  boys,  really,  when  you  come  to  know  them ;  they 
took  off  their   coats  to  keep  me  warm.     I  should  have  hud 
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mflammation  of  the  lungs  or  something  if  I  had  not  had  their 
coats.    I  was  shivering  so.' 

*  And  do  you  know,*  said  Katherine,  '  one  of  them  is  ill  ?  as 
Stella  perhaps  might  have  been  if  he  had  not  taken  off  his  coat.' 

'  Oh,  which  is  that  ?  '  cried  Stella ;  *  oh,  do  find  out  which  is 
that  ?  It  must  be  Algy ,  I  think.  Algy  is  the  delicate  one.  He 
never  is  good  for  much — he  gives  in,  you  know,  so  soon.  He  is  so 
weedy,  long,  and  thin,  and  no  stamina,  that  is  what  the  others  say.' 

*  And  is  that  all  the  pity  you  have  for  him,  Stella?  when  it 
was  to  save  you ' 

'  It  was  not  to  save  me,'  cried  Stella,  raising  herself  in  her 
bed  with  flushed  cheeks,  4t  was  to  save  himself!  If  I  hadn't 
been  saved  where  would  they  have  been  ?  They  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  too.  Oh,  I  can't  see  that  I'm  so  much  obliged  to 
them  as  all  that !  What  they  did  they  did  for  themselves  far 
more  than  for  me.  We  were  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  I  had 
been  drowned  they  would  have  been  drowned  too.  I  hope,  though,' 
she  said  more  amiably,  '  that  Algy  will  get  better  if  it's  he  that 
is  ill.  And  it  must  be  he.  Charlie  is  as  strong  as  a  horse.  He 
never  feels  anything.  Papa,  I  hope  you  will  send  him  grapes  and 
things.     I  shall  go  and  see  him  ai  soon  as  I  am  well.' 

*  You  go  and  see  a  young  fellow — in  his  room  !  You  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,  Stella.  Things  may  be  changed  from  my 
time,  and  I  suppose  they  are,  but  for  a  girl  to  go  and  visit  a 
young  fellow — ^in  his ' 

Stella  smiled  a  disdainful  and  amused  smile  as  she  lay  back  on 
her  pillow.  '  You  may  be  sure,  papa,'  she  said,  '  that  I  certainly 
shall.  I  will  go  and  nurse  him,  unless  he  has  some  one  already. 
I  ought  to  nurse  the  man  who  helped  to  save  my  life.' 

'You  are  a  little  self-willed,  wrong-headed Katherine, 

you- had  better  take  care.  I  will  make  you  answer  for  it  if  she 
does  anything  so  silly — ^a  chit  of  a  girl !  I'll  speak  to  Dr.  Dobson. 
m  send  to — ^to  the  War  Office.     I'll  have  him  carted  away.' 

*  Is  poor  Algy  here,  Kate  ?  Where  is  he — at  the  hotel  ? 
Oh,  you  dreadful  hard-hearted  people  to  let  him  go  to  the  hotel 
when  you  knew  he  had  saved  my  life.  Papa,  go  away,  and  let  me 
get  dressed.  I  must  find  out  how  he  is.  I  must  go  to  him,  poor 
fellow.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  me  and  to  see  that  I  am  better  will 
do  him  good.     G-o  away,  please,  papa.' 

*I'll  not  budge  a  step,'  cried  the  old  gentleman.  *  Katie, 
Katie,  she'll  work  herself  into  a  fever.  She'll  make  herself  ill, 
and  then  what  shall  we  do  P ' 
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his  devotion  to  his  friend.  And  the  community  was  in  a  very 
soft  and  amiable  mood  altogether  when  Stella  was  seen  to  issue 
forth  from  her  father's  gates  leaning  on  ICatherine  at  one  side  and 
her  stick  on  the  other,  to  ask  for  news  of  her  fellow-sufferer.  This 
mood  rose  to  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  her  paleness  and  at  the 
suggestion  that  there  probably  was  something  between  Stella  and 
Captain  Scott.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  he  was  an  honour- 
able, and  a  great  many  peerages  fluttered  forth.  It  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  that  he  was  not  so ;  but  at  least  his  father  was 
a  baronet,  and  himself  an  officer  in  a  crack  regiment,  and  he  had 
been  in  danger  of  his  life.  All  these  circumstances  were  of  an 
interesting  kind. 

Stella,  however,  did  not  carry  out  this  tender  purpose  at  once. 
When  she  actually  visited  the  hotel  and  made  her  way  upstairs 
into  Captain  Scott's  room,  her  own  convalescence  was  complete, 
and  the  other  invalid  was  getting  well,  and  there  was  not  only 
Katherine  in  attendance  upon  her,  but  Sir  Charles,  who  was  now 
commonly  seen  with  her  in  her  walks,  and  about  whom  Sliplin 
began  to  be  divided  in  its  mind  whether  it  was  he  and  not  the 
sick  man  between  whom  and  Stella  there  was  something.  He 
was  certainly  very  devoted,  people  said,  but  then  most  men  were 
devoted  to  Stella.  Captain  Scott  had  been  prepared  for  the  visit, 
and  was  eager  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the  nurse, 
who  stood  apart  by  the  window  and  looked  daggers  at  the  young 
ladies,  or  at  least  at  Stella,  who  took  the  chief  place  by  the 
patient's  bedside  and  began  to  chatter  to  him,  trying  her  best  to 
get  into  the  right  tone,  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Seton,  and  make  the 
young  man  laugh.  Katherine,  who  was  not '  in  it,'  drew  aside  to 
conciliate  the  attendant  a  little. 

'  I  don't  hold  with  visits  when  a  young  man  is  so  weak,'  said 
the  nurse.  '  Do  you  know,  miss,  that  his  life  just  hung  on  a 
thread,  so  to  speak  ?  We  were  on  the  point  of  telegraphing  for 
his  people,  me  and  the  doctor ;  and  he  is  very  weak  still.' 

'  My  sister  will  only  stay  a  few  minutes,'  said  Katherine.  *  You 
know  she  was  with  them  in  the  boat  and  escaped  with  her  life 
too.' 

'  Oh,  I  can  see,  miss,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  her  life,'  said 
the  nurse,  indignant.  '  Look  at  her  colour  !  I  am  not  thinking 
anything  of  the  boat.  A  nasty  night  at  sea  is  a  nasty  thing,  but 
nothing  for  them  that  can  stand  it.  Bnt  he  couldn't  stand  it ; 
that's  all  the  diflference.  The  young  lady  may  thank  her  stars  as 
she  hasn't  his  death  at  her  door.' 
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*  It  -was  her  life  that  those  rash  young  men  risked  by  their 
folly/  said  ICatherine,  indignant  in  her  turn. 

*  Oh,  no/  cried  the  nurse.  *  I  know  better  than  that.  When 
he  was  oflF  his  head  he  was  always  going  over  it.  *'  Don't,  Charlie, 
don't  give  in ;  there's  wind  in  the  sky.  Don't  give  in  to  her. 
What  does  she  know  ?  "  That  was  what  he  was  always  a-saying : 
And  there  she  sits  as  bold  as  brass,  that  is  the  cause  of  it  all.' 

*  You  take  a  great  liberty  to  say  so,'  said  Katherine,  returning 
to  her  sister's  side. 

Stella  was  now  in  full  career. 

*0h,  do  you  remember  the  first  puflF — how  it  made  us  all 
start  ?  How  we  laughed  at  him  for  looking  always  at  the  sky  ! 
Don't  you  remember,  Captain  Scott,  I  kept  asking  you  what  you 
were  looking  for  in  the  sky,  and  you  kept  shaking  your  head  ?  * 

Here  Stella  began  shaking  her  head  from  side  to  side  and 
laughing  loudly — a  laugh  echoed  by  the  two  young  men,  but 
&intly  by  the  invalid,  who  shook  his  head  too. 

*  Yes,  I  saw  the  wind  was  coming,'  he  said.  *  We  ought  not 
to  have  given  in  to  you.  Miss  Stella.  It  doesn't  matter  now  it's 
ail  over,  but  it  wasn't  nice  while  it  lasted,  was  it  ? ' 

'  Speak  for  yourself,  Algy,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  You  were  never 
made  for  a  sailor.  Miss  Stella  is  game  for  another  voyage  to- 
morrow.' 

*0h,  if  you  like,'  cried  Stella,  'with  a  good  man.  I  shall 
bargain  for  a  good  man — that  can  manage  sails  and  all  that. 
What  is  the  fun  of  going  out  when  the  men  with  you  won't  sit 
by  you  and  enjoy  it  ?  And  all  that  silly  tacking  and  nonsense — 
there  should  have  been  some  one  to  do  it,  and  you  two  should 
have  sat  by  me.' 

They  both  laughed  at  this  and  looked  at  each  other.  *  The  fun 
is  in  the  sailing — ^for  us,  don't  you  know,'  said  Sir  Charles.  It  was 
not  necessary  in  their  society  even  to  pretend  to  another  motive. 
Curiously  enough,  though  Stella  desired  to  ape  that  freedom,  she 
was  not— perhaps  no  woman  is— delivered  from  the  desire  to 
believe  that  the  motive  was  herself,  to  give  her  pleasure.  She 
did  not  even  now  understand  why  her  fellow-sufferers  should  not 
acknowledge  this  as  the  cause  of  their  daring  trip. 

*  Papa  wants  to  thank  you,'  she  said,  *  for  saving  my  life ;  but 
that's  absurd,  ain't  it,  for^ou  were  saving  your  own.  If  you  had 
let  me  drown,  you  would  have  drowned  too.' 

'  I  don't  know.  You  were  a  bit  iu  our  way,'  said  Sir  Charles. 
« We'd  have  got  on  better  without  you,  we  should,  by  George ! 
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You  were  an  awful  responsibility,  Miss  Stella.  I  shouldn't  have 
liked  to  have  faced  Lady  Scott  if  Algy  had  kicked  the  bucket ;  and 
how  I  should  have  faced  your  father  if  you ' 

*  If  that  was  all  you  thought  of,  I  shall  never,  never  go  out 
with  you  again/  cried  Stella  with  an  angry  flush.  £ut  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  throw  over  her  two  companions  for  so 
little.  ^  It  was  jolly  at  first,  wasn't  it? '  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
'  until  Al — Gaptidn  Scott  began  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  and  open 
his  mouth  for  something  to  fedl  in.' 

But  they  did  not  laugh  at  this,  though  Mrs.  Seton's  similar 
witticism  had  brought  on  fits  of  laughter.     Captain  Scott  swore 

*  By  George ! '  softly  under  his  breath ;  Sir  Charles  whistled— a 
very  little,  but  'he  did  whistle,  at  which  sound  Stella  rose  angry 
from  her  seat. 

*  You  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  my  visit,'  she  cried,  '  though 
it  tired  me  very  much  to  come.  Oh,  I  know  now  what  is  meant 
by  fair-weather  friends.  We  were  to  be  such  chums.  You  were 
to  do  anything  for  me ;  and  now,  because  it  came  on  to  blow — 
which  was  not  my  &ult- — — ' 

Here  Stella's  voice  shook,  and  she  was  very  near  bursting  into 
tears. 

*  Don't  say  that,  Miss  Stella ;  it's  awfully  jolly  to  see  you,  and 
it's  dreadful  dull  lying  here,' 

'And  weren't  all  the  old  cats  shocked!*  cried  Sir  Charles. 

*  Oh,  fie ! '  putting  up  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  *  to  find  you  had 
been  out  half  the  night  along  with  Algy  and  me ! ' 

'  I  have  not  seen  any  old  cats  yet,'  said  Stella,  recovering  her 
temper,  *  only  the  young  kittens,  and  they  thought  it  a  most 
terrible  adventure — like  something  in  a  book.  You  don't  seem 
to  think  anything  of  that,  you  boys  ;  you  are  all  full  of  Captain 
Scott's  illness,  as  if  that  dreadful,  dreadfal  sail  was  nothing,  except 
just  the  way  he  caught  cold.  How  funny  that  is  !  Now  I  don't 
nund  anything  about  catching  cold  or  being  in  bed  for  a  week ; 
but  the  terrible  sea,  and  the  wind,  and  the  dark — these  are  what 
I  never  can  get  out  of  my  mind.' 

'  You  see  you  were  in  no  danger  to  speak  of;  but  Algy  was, 
poor  fellow.    He  is  only  just  clear  of  it  now.* 

*  7  only  got  up  for  the  first  time  a  week  ago,'  said  Stella, 
aggrieved  ;  but  she  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  '  Mrs,  Seton  is 
coming  across  to  see  us— both  the  invalids,  she  says  \  and  perhaps 
she  is  one  of  the  old  cats,  for  she  says  she  is  coming  to  scold  me 
as  w^U  as  tp  p^t  me.    I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  pcold  about, 
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tmless  perhaps  dbe  would  have  liked  better  to  go  out  with  you 
herself.' 

^  That  is  just  like  Lottie  Seton/  they  both  said,  and  laughed 
as  Stella's  efforts  never  made  them  laugh.  Why  should  they 
laugh  at  her  very  name  when  all  the  poor  little  girl  could  do  in 
that  way  left  them  unmoved  ? 

'  She's  a  perfect  dragon  of  virtue,  don't  you  know  ? '  said  Algy, 
opening  his  wide  mouth. 

'  And  won't  she  give  it  to  the  little  'un ! '  said  Sir  Charles,  with 
another  outburst. 

*  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  meant  by  the  little  'un ;  and 
what  it  is  she  can  give/  said  Stella  with  offence. 

They  both  laughed  again,  looking  at  each  other.  *  She's  as 
jealous  as  the  devil,  don't  you  know  ? '  and  '  Lottie  likes  to  keep  all 
the  good  things  to  herself,'  they  said. 

Stella  was  partly  mollified  to  think  that  Mrs.  Seton  was 
jealous.  It  was  a  feather  in  her  little  cap.  ^  I  don't  know  if  you 
think  tliat  sail  was  a  good  thing,'  she  said.  '  She  might  have 
had  it  for  me.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  left  so  soon.  You  always 
seem  to  be  much  happier  when  you  have  her  near.' 

*  She's  such  fun,  she's  not  a  bad  sort.  She  keeps  fellows 
going,'  the  young  men  replied. 

*  Well  then,'  said  Stella,  getting  up  quickly,  *  you'll  be  amused, 
for  she  is  coming.  I  brought  you  some  grapes  and  things.  I 
don't  know  if  you'll  find  them  amusing.  Kate,  I  think  I'm  very 
tired.  Coming  out  so  soon  has  thrown  me  back  again.  And 
these  gentlemen  don't  want  any  visits  from  us,  I  feel  sure.' 

*  Don't  say  that,  Miss  Stella,'  cried  Sir  Charles.  *Algy's  a 
dull  beggar,  that's  the  truth.  He  won't  say  what  he  thinks  ;  but 
I  hope  you  know  me.  Here,  you  must  have  my  arm  downstairs. 
You  don't  know  the  dark  comers  as  I  do.  Algy,  you  dumb  dog, 
say  a  word  to  the  pretty  lady  that  has  brought  you  all  these  nice 
things.     He  means  it  ^1,  Miss  Stella,  but  he's  tongue-tied.' 

*  His  mouth  is  open  enough,'  said  Stella  as  she  turned  away. 

*  Choke  full  of  grapes,  and  that  is  the  truth,'  said  his  friend. 
*And  he's  been  very  bad  really,  don't  you  know?  Quite  near 
making  an  end  of  it.  That  takes  the  starch  out  of  a  man,  and 
just  for  a  bit  of  fan.  It  wasn't  his  fun,  either;  it  was 
you  and  I  that  enjoyed  it,'  Sir  Charles  said,  pressing  his  com- 
panion's hand.  Yes,  she  felt  it  was  he  whom  she  liked  best,  not 
Algy  with  his  mouth  full  of  grapes.  His  open  mouth  was  always 
a  thing  to  laugh  at,  but  it  is  dreary  work  laughing  alone.     Sir 
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Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  he  had 
always  paid  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  Stella  than  his  friend. 
She  went  down  the  stairs  leaning  on  his  arm,  ICatherine  following 
after  a  word  of  farewell  to  the  invalid.  The  elder  sister  begged 
the  young  man  to  send  to  the  CliflF  for  anything  he  wanted,  and 
to  come  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move,  for  a  change.  *  Papa 
bade  me  say  how  glad  we  should  be  to  have  you.' 

Algy  gaped  at  Katherine,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
incipient  old  maid  and  no  fun  at  all,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide. 
*  Oh,  thanks ! '  he  said.  He  could  not  master  this  new  idea.  She 
had  been  always  supposed  to  be  elderly  and  plain,  whereas  it 
appeared  in  reality  that  she  was  just  as  pretty  as  the  other  one. 
He  had  to  be  left  in  silence  to  assimilate  this  new  thought. 

*  Mind  you  tell  me  every  word  Lottie  Seton  says.  She  is  fun 
when  she  is  proper,  and  she  just  can  be  proper  to  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end.  Now  remember.  Miss  Stella,  that's  a  bargain. 
You  are  to  tell  me  every  word  she  says,* 

*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  must  think  much  of  her 
indeed  when  you  want  to  hear  every  word.  I  wonder  you  didn't 
go  after  her  if  you  thought  so  much  of  her  as  that.' 

'  Oh  yes,  she's  very  amusing,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  She  doesn't 
always  mean  to  be,  bless  you,  but  when  she  goes  in  for  the  right 
and  proper  thing !  Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  in  it,  by  Jove  I  She'll 
come  to  the  hotel  and  go  on  at  Algy ;  but  it's  with  you  that  the 
fun  will  be.  I  should  like  to  borrow  the  servant's  clothes  and  get 
in  a  comer  somewhere  to  hear.  Lottie  never  minds  what  she 
says  before  servants.  It  is  as  if  they  were  cabbages,  don't  yon 
know?* 

*  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Seton,  Sir  Charles/ 
said  Stella  severely ;  but  he  did  not  disown  this  or  hesitate  as 
Stella  expected.  He  said,  'Yes,  by  Jove,'  simply,  into  his  big 
moustache,  meaning  Stella  did  not  know  what  of  good  or  evil. 
She  allowed  him  to  put  her  into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting 
without  further  remark.  Stella  began  to  feel  that  it  was  bj  no 
means  plain  sailing  with  these  young  soldiers.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  so  silly  with  her  as  with  Mrs.  Seton,  perhaps  Stella  was 
not  so  clever ;  and  certainly  she  did  not  take  the  lead  with  them 
at  all. 

*  I  think  they  are  rude,'  said  Katherine ;  *  probably  they  don't 
mean  any  harm.  I  don't  think  they  mean  any  harm.  They  are 
spoiled  and  allowed  to  say  whatever  they  like,  and  to  have  very 
rude  things  said  to  them.     Your  Mrs.  Seton,  for  instance ' 
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*  Oh,  don't  say  my  Mrs.  Seton/  said  Stella.  *  I  hate  Mrs. 
Seton.  I  wish  we  had  never  known  her.  She  is  not  one  of  onr 
kind  of  people  at  all.' 

*  But  you  would  not  have  known  these  gentlemen  whom  you 
like  but  for  Mrs,  Seton,  Stella/ 

*  How  dare  you  say  gentlemen  whom  I  like  ?  as  if  it  was 
something  wrong !  They  are  only  boys  to  play  about,'  Stella 
said. 

Which,  indeed,  was  not  at  all  a  bad  description  of  the  sort  of 
sentiment  which  fills  many  girlish  minds  with  an  inclination  that 
is  often  very  wrongly  defined.  Boys  to  play  about  is  z^  thing 
which  every  one  likes.  It  implies  nothing  perhaps,  or  it  means 
the  most  superficial  of  sentiments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was 
only  as  boys  to  play  about  that  Mrs.  Seton  herself  took  an 
interest  in  these  young  men.  But  her  promise  of  a  visit  and  a 
scold  was  perplexing  to  Stella.  What  was  she  to  be  scolded 
about,  she  whom  neither  her  father  nor  sister  had  scolded,  though 
she  had  given  them  such  a  night  ?  And  what  a  night  she  had 
given  herself — ^terror,  misery,  and  cold,  a  cough,  perhaps,  quite  as 
bad  as  Algy  Scott's,  only  borne  by  her  with  so  much  more 
courage !  This  was  what  Stella  was  thinking  as  she  drove  home. 
It  was  a  ruddy  October  afternoon,  very  delightful  in  the  sunshine, 
a  little  chilly  out  of  it,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  out  again  after 
her  week's  imprisonment,  and  to  look  across  that  glittering  sea 
and  feel  what  an  experience  she  had  gained.  Now  she  knew  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  had  a  right  to  shudder  and  tell  her  awe- 
inspiring  story  whenever  she  pleased.  '  Oh,  doesn't  it  look  lovely, 
as  if  it  could  not  harm  anyone,  but  I  could  tell  you  another  tale ! ' 
This  was  a  jwssession  which  never  could  be  taken  from  her, 
whoever  might  scold,  or  whoever  complain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*  I  ONLY  wonder  to  find  you  holding  up  your  head  at  all.  Your 
people  must  be  very  silly  people,  and  no  mistake.  What,  to 
spend  a  whole  night  out  in  the  bay  with  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy 
Scott,  and  then  to  ask  me  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you  know 
what  sort  of  character  these  boys  have  got  ?  They  are  nice  boys, 
and  I  don't  care  about  their  morals,  don't  you  know  ?  as  long  as 
they're  amusing.     But  then   I've  my  husband  always  by  me. 
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Tom  would  to  more  leave  me  with  those  men  by  myself — ^thotigh 
they're  all  well  enough  with  anyone  that  knows  how  to  keep  them 
in  order ;  but  a  young  girl  like  you — it  will  need  all  that  your 
friends  can  do  to  stand  by  you  and  to  whitewash  you,  Stella. 
Tom  didn't  want  me  to  come.  "  You  keep  out  of  it.  She  has 
got  people  of  her  own,"  he  said ;  but  I  felt  I  must.  And  then, 
after  all  that,  you  lift  up  your  little  nozzle  and  ask  what  you  have 
done ! ' 

Stella  sat  up,  very  white,  in  the  big  easy-chair  where  she  had 
been  resting  when  Mrs.  Seton  marched  in.  The  little  girl  was  so 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  downfall  of  all  her  preten- 
sions to  be  a  heroine  that  after  the  first  minute  of  defiance  her 
courage  was  completely  cowed,  and  she  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say  for  herself.  She  was  a  very  foolish  girl  carried  away  by  her 
spirits,  by  her  fEilse  conception  of  what  was  smart  and  amusing  to 
do,  and  by  the  imperiousness  natural  to  her  position  as  a  spoilt 
child  whose  every  caprice  was  yielded  to.  But  there  was  no 
harm,  only  folly,  in  poor  little  Stella's  thoughts.  She  liked  the 
company  of  the  young  men  and  the  ^dat  which  their  attendance 
gave  her.  To  drag  about  a  couple  of  officers  in  her  train  was 
delightful  to  her.  But  further  than  that  her  innocent  imagina- 
tion did  not  go.  Her  wild  adventure  in  the  yacht  had  never 
presented  itself  to  her  as  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  Mrs. 
Seton's  horrible  suggestion  filled  her  with  a  consternation  for 
which  there  were  no  words.  And  it  gave  her  a  special  wound  that 
it  should  be  Mrs.  Seton  who  said  it,  she  who  had  first  introduced 
her  to  the  noisy  whirl  of  a  *  set '  with  which  by  nature  she  had 
nothing  to  do. 

*  It  was  aU  an  accident,'  Stella  murmured  at  last ;  *  everybody 
knows  it  was  an  accident.  I  meant  to  go^for  ten  minutes — just 
to  try ;  and  then  the  wind  got  up.  Do  you  think  I  wanted  to 
be  drowned — ^to  risk  my  life,  to  be  so  ill  and  frightened  to  death? 
Oh ! '  the  poor  little  girl  cried,  with  that  vivid  realisation  of  her 
own  distress  which  is  perhaps  the  most  poignant  sentiment  in  the 
world — especially  when  it  is  unappreciated  by  others.  Mrs.  Seton 
tossed  her  head;  she  was  implacable.  No  feature  of  the  adventure 
moved  her  except  to  wrath. 

*  Everybody  knows  what  these  accidents  mean,'  she  said,  *  and  as 
for  your  life  it  was  in  no  more  danger  than  it  is  here.  Charlie 
Somers  knows  the  bay  like  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  sailors  going.  I  confess  I  don't  understand  what  he  did 
it  for.    Those  boys  will  do  anything  for  fun ;  but  it  wasn't  very 
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great  fun,  I  should  think — unless  it  was  the  lark  of  the  thing,  just 
under  your  father's  windows  and  so  forth.  I  do  think,  Stella, 
you've  committed  yourself  dreadfully,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  never  got  the  better  of  it.  /  should  never  have  held  up  my 
head  again  if  it  had  been  me.' 

They  were  seated  in  the  pretty  morning-room  opening  upon 
the  garden,  which  was  the  fevourite  room  of  the  two  girls.  The 
window  had  been  opened  to  admit  the  sunshine  of  a  brilliant  noon, 
but  a  brisk  fire  was  burning,  for  the  afternoons  were  beginning  to 
grow  cold,  when  the  sun  was  oflF  the  house,  with  the  large 
breath  of  the  sea.  Mrs.  Seton  had  arrived  by  an  early  train  to 
visit  her  friends,  and  had  just  come  from  Algy's  sick-bed  to  carry 
fire  and  flame  into  the  convalescence  of  Stella.  Her  injured 
virtue,  her  high  propriety,  shocked  by  such  proceedings  as  had 
been  thus  brought  under  her  notice,  were  indescribable.'  She  had 
given  the  girl  a  careless  kiss  with  an  air  of  protest  against  that 
very  unmeaning  endearment,  when  she  came  in,  and  this  was  how, 
without  any  warning,  she  had  assailed  the  little  heroine.  Stella's 
courage  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  encounter.  She  had  held  her 
own  with  difl&culty  before  the  indiflFerence  of  the  young  men.  She 
could  not  bear  up  at  all  under  the  unlooked-for  attack  of  her 
friend. 

^  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are ! — how  unkind  you  are ! — how  dreadful  of 
you  to  say  such  things ! '  she  cried.  *  As  if  I  was  merely  sport  for 
them  like  a — like  any  sort  of  girl ;  a  lark  ! — under  my  father's 

windows '     It  was  too  much  for  Stella.     She  began  to  cry  in 

spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of  her  pride,  which  was  not  equal  to  this 
strain. 

Katherine  had  come  in  unperceived  while  the  conversation 
was  going  on. 

*  I  cannot  have  my  sister  spoken  to  so,'  she  said.  *  It  is  quite 
false  in  the  first  place,  and  she  is  weak  and  nervous  and  not  able 
to  bear  such  suggestions.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  against 
Stella's  conduct  it  will  be  better  to  say  it  to  my  father,  or  to  me. 
If  anybody  was  to  blame,  it  was  your  fnends  who  were  to  blame. 
They  knew  what  they  were  about  and  Stella  did  not.  They  must 
be  ignorant  indeed  if  they  looked  upon  her  as  they  would  do 
upon ' — Katherine  stopped  herself  hurriedly — '  upon  a  person  of 
experience — an  older  woman.' 

'  Upon  me,  you  mean ! '  cried  Mrs.  Seton.  '  I  am  obliged  to 
you.  Miss  Tredgold !  Oh,  yes !  I  have  got  some  experience ;  and 
so  has  she,  if  flirting  through  a  couple  of  seasons  can  give  it. 
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Two  seasons ! — more  than  that..  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  her  at  the 
Cowes  ball  I  don't  know  how  many  times !  And  then  to  pretend 
she  doesn't  know  what  men  are,  and  what  people  will  say  of  such 
an  escapade  as  that!  Why,  goodness,  everybody  knows  what 
people  say ;  they  will  talk  for  a  nothing  at  all,  for  a  few  visits  you 
may  have  from  a  friend,  and  nothing  in  it  but  just  to  pass  the 
time.  And  then  to  think  she  can  be  out  a  whole  night  with  a 
couple  of  men  in  a  boat,  and  nothing  said !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you,  who  are  old  enough,  I  am  sure,  for  anything ' 

'  Katherine  is  not  much  older  than  I  am,'  cried  Stella,  drying 
her  tears.     '  Katherine  is  twenty-three — Katherine  is ' 

*  Oh,  I'm  sure,  quite  a  perfect  person !  though  you  don't 
always  think  so,  Stella ;  and  twenty-three's  quite  a  nice  age,  that 
you  can  stand  at  for  ever  so  long.  And  you  are  a  couple  of  very 
impudent  girls  to  face  it  out  to  me  so,  who  have  come  all  this 
way  for  your  good,  just  to  warn  you.  Oh,  if  you  don't  know  what 
people  say,  I  do!  I  have  had  it  hot  all  round  for  &r  more 
innocent  things;  but  I've  got  Tom  always  to  stand  by  me. 
Who's  going  to  stand  by  you  when  it  gets  told  how  you  went 
out  with  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott  aU  by  yourself  in  a  boat, 
and  didn't  come  back  till  morning  ?  You  think  perhaps  it  won't 
be  known  ?  Why,  it's  half  over  the  country  already ;  the  men 
are  all  laughing  about  it  in  their  clubs ;  they  are  saying  which 
of  'em  was  it  who  played  gooseberry  ?  They  aren't  the  sort  of 
men  to  play  gooseberry,  neither  Algy  nor  Charlie.  The  old  father 
will  have  to  come  down  strong ' 

Poor  Stella  looked  up  at  her  sister  with  distracted  eyes. 
*0h,  Kate,  what  does  she  mean?  What  does  she  mean?'  she 
cried. 

'  We  don't  want  to  know  what  she  means,'  cried  Katherine, 
putting  her  arms  round  her  sister.  *  She  speaks  her  own  language, 
not  one  that  we  understand.  Stella,  Stella  dear,  don't  take  any 
notice.     What  are  the  men  in  the  clubs  to  you  ? ' 

'  I'd  like  to  know,'  said  Mrs.  Seton  with  a  laugh,  '  which  of  us 
can  afford  to  think  like  that  of  the  men  in  the  clubs.  Why,  it's 
there  that  everything  comes  from.  A  good  joke  or  a  good  story, 
that's  what  they  live  by — ^they  tell  each  other  everythiog !  Who 
would  care  to  have  them,  or  who  would  ask  them  out,  and  stand 
their  impudence,  if  they  hadn't  always  the  very  last  bit  of  gossip 
at  their  fingers'  ends  ?  And  this  is  such  a  delicious  story,  don't 
you  know  ?  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott  off  in  a  little  pleasure 
yacht  with  a  millionaire's  daughter,  and  kept  her  out  all  night,  by 
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Jove,  in  a  gale  of  wind  to  make  everything  nice  !  And  now  the 
thing  is  to  see  how  far  the  old  father  will  go.  He'll  have  to  do 
something  big,  don't  yon  know  ?  bnt  whether  Charlie  or  Algy  is 
to  be  the  happy  man ' 

*  Kate ! '  said  Stella  with  a  scream,  hiding  her  head  on  her 
sister's  shonlder.  *  Take  me  away  !  Oh,  hide  me  somewhere  ! 
Don't  let  me  see  anyone — anypne !  Oh,  what  have  I  done — what 
have  I  done,  that  anything  so  dreadful  should  come  to  me  ? ' 

'  You  have  done  nothiog,  Stella,  except  a  little  folly,  childish 
folly,  that  meant  nothing.  Will  you  let  her  alone,  please  ?  You 
have  done  enough  harm  here.  It  was  you  who  brought  those — 
those  very  vulgar  young  men  to  this  house.' 

Even  Stella  lifted  her  tearful  face  in  consternation  at  Kathe- 
rine's  boldness,  and  Mrs.  Seton  uttered  a  shriek  of  dismay. 

'  What  next — what  next  ?  Vulgar  young  men  !  The  very 
flower  of  the  country,  the  finest  young  fellows  going.  You've 
taken  leave  of  your  senses,  I  think.  And  to  this  house — oh,  my 
goodness,  what  fun  it  is ! — ^how  they  will  laugh !  To  this  house ^ 

'  They  had  better  not  laugh  in  our  hearing  at  least.  This  house 
is  sacred  to  those  who  live  in  it,  and  anyone  who  comes  here  with 
such  hideous  miserable  gossip  may  be  prepared  for  a  bad  recep- 
tion. Those  vulgar — cads ! '  cried  Katherine.  *  Oh,  that  word  is 
vulgar  too,  I  suppose.  I  don't  care — they  are  so  if  any  men  ever 
were,  who  think  they  can  trifle  with  a  girl's  name  and  make  her 
father  come  down — ^with  what  ?  his  money  you  mean — ^it  would 
be  good  sound  blows  if  I  were  a  man.  And  for  what?  to 
buy  the  miserable  beings  off",  to  shut  their  wretched  mouths, 
to ' 

*  Katherine ! '  cried  Stella,  all  aglow,  detaching  herself  from  her 
sister's  arms. 

*  Here's  heroics !'  said  Mrs.  Seton ;  but  she  was  overawed  more 
or  less  by  the  flashing  eyes  and  imposing  aspect  of  this  young 
woman,  who  was  no  *  frump '  after  all,  as  appeared,  but  a  person  to 
be  reckoned  with — not  Stella's  duenna,  but  something  in  her  own 
right.  Then  she  turned  to  Stolla,  who  was  more  comprehensible, 
with  whom  a  friend  might  quarrel  and"  make  it  up  again  and  no 
harm  done.  '  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  you  are  the  one  of  this  family 
who  understands  a  little,  who  can  be  spoken  to.  I  shan't  notice 
the  rude  things  your  sister  says.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  you,  for  it's 
always  best  to  hear  from  a  friend  what  is  being  said  about  you 
outside.  You  might  have  seen  yourself  boycotted,  don't  you 
know  ?  and  not  known  what  it  meant.     But,  I  dare  say,  if  we  all 
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stand  by  you,  you'll  not  be  boycotted  for  very  long.  You  don't 
mean  to  be  rude,  I  hope,  to  your  best  friends.* 

*  Oh,  Lottie !   I  ho^  you  will  stand  by  me,'  cried  Stella.   *  It 

was  all  an  accident,  as  sure,  as  sure I     I  only  took  them  to 

the  yacht  for  fun— and  then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the 
sails  up — for  fun.  And  then — oh,  it  was  anything  but  fun  after 
that ! '  the  girl  cried. 

*  I  dare  say.  Were  you  sick  ? — did  you  make  an  exhibition  of 
yourself?  Oh,  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  from  Algy — Charlie  won't 
say  anything,  so  he  is  the  one,  I  suppose.  Don't  forget  he's  a  very 
bad  boy — oh,  there  isn't  a  good  one  between  them  !  /  shouldn*t 
like  to  be  out  with  them  alone.  But  Charlie !  the  rows  he  has 
had  everywhere,  the  scandals  he  has  made !  Oh,  my  dear  I  If 
you  go  and  marry  Charlie  Somers,  Stella,  which  you'll  have  to  do, 
I  believe ' 

'  He  is  the  very  last  person  she  shall  marry  if  she  will  listen 

tome!' 

'  Oh,  you  are  too  silly  for  anything,  Katherine,'  said  Stella, 
slightly  pushing  her  away.  *  You  don't  know  the  world,  you  are 
goody-goody.  What  do  you  know  about  men  ?  But  I  don't  want 
to  marry  anyone.  I  want  to  have  my  fun.  The  sea  was  dreadful 
the  other  night,  and  I  was  terribly  frightened  and  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  drowned.  But  yet  it  was  fun  in  a  way.  Oh,  Lottie, 
you  understand !  One  felt  it  was  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  happen, 
and  the  state  papa  and  everybody  would  be  in !  Still  it  is  very, 
very  impudent  to  discuss  me  like  that,  as  if  I  had  been  run  away 
with.  I  wasn't  in  the  least.  It  was  I  who  wanted  to  go  out. 
They  said  the  wind  was  getting  up,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  said,  "  Let's 
try."    It  was  all  for  fun.    And  it  was  fun,  after  all.' 

*Oh,if  you  take  it  in  that  way!'  said  Mrs.  Seton ;  *and  perhaps 
it  is  the  best  way  just  to  brazen  it  out.  Say  what  fun  it  was  for 
everybody ;  don't  go  in  for  being  pale  and  having  been  ill  and 
all  that.  Laugh  at  Algy  for  being  such  a  milksop.  You  are  a 
clever  little  thing,  Stella.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  best  way.  And 
if  I  were  you  I  should  smooth  down  the  old  cats  here — ^those  old 
cats,  you  know,  that  came  to  the  picnic — and  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Jane,  and  then  you'll  do.  I'll  fight  your  battles  for 
you,  you  may  be  sure.  And  about  Charlie  Somers  ?  I  wouldn't 
turn  up  my  nose  at  Charlie  Somers  if  I  were  you.' 

*  He  is  nothing  to  me,'  said  Stella.  *  He  has  never  said  a 
word  to  me  that  all  the  world — that  Kate  herself— mightn't 
hear.    When  he  does  it'll  be  time  enough  to  turn  up  my  nose,  or 
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Hot.  Oh,  what  do  I  care  ?  I  don't  want  to  have  anybody  to  stand 
np  for  me,  I  can  do  qnite  well  by  myself,  thank  you.  Kate,  why 
should  I  sit  here  in  a  dressing-gown  ?  I  am  quite  well.  I  want 
the  fresh  air  and  to  run  about.  You  are  so  silly ;  you  always  want 
to  pet  me  and  take  care  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  I'm  going 
out  now  with  Lottie  to  have  a  little  run  before  lunch  and  see  the 
view.* 

*  Brava,'  said  Mrs.  Seton,  '  you  see  what  a  lot  of  good  I've  done 
her — that  is  what  she  wants,  shaking  up,  not  being  petted  and 
fed  with  sweets.  All  right,  Stella,  run  and  get  your  frock  on  and 
m  wait  for  you.  You  may  be  quite  right,  Miss  Tredgold,*  she 
said,  when  Stella  had  disappeared,  *  to  stand  up  for  your  family. 
But  all  the  same  it's  quite  true  what  I  say.* 

*  If  it  is  true,  it  is  abominable ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  to  be 
true,'  Katherine  cried. 

'  Well,  I  don't  say  it  isn't  a  shame.  I've  had  abominable 
things  said  of  me.  But  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  your 
husband  stands  by  you  like  a  brick,  as  Tom  does  ?  But  if  I  were 
you,  and  Charlie  Somers  really  comes  forward — ^it  is  just  as  likely 
he  won't,  for  he  ain't  a  marrying  man,  he  likes  his  fun  like  Stella 
— ^but  if  he  does  come  forward ' 

^  I  hope  he  will  have  more  sense  than  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
He  will  certainly  not  be  well  received.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  stick  to  that  I  But  why  should  you  now  ?  If  she 
married  it  would  be  the  best  thing  possible  for  you.  You  ain't 
bad-looking,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  only  the  age  she 
says.  But  with  Stella  here  you  seem  a  hundred,  and  nobody  looks 
twice  at  you ' 

Katherine  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  not  without  bitterness. 
*  You  are  very  kind  to  advise  me  for  my  good,'  she  said. 

*  Oh,  you  mean  I'm  very  impudent — perhaps  I  am !  But  I 
know  what  I'm  saying  all  the  same.  If  Charlie  Somers  comes 
forward ' 

*  Advise  him  not  to  do  so,  you  who  are  fond  of  giving  advice,' 
said  Katherine,  *  for  my  father  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and  it  would  be  of  no  use.' 

*  Oh,  your  father ! '  said  Mrs.  Seton  with  contempt,  and  then 
-she  kissed  her  hand  to  Stella,  who  came  in  with  her  hat  on  ready 
for  the  *  run '  she  had  proposed.  *  Here  she  is  as  fresh  as  paint,' 
said  that  mistress  of  all  the  elegancies  of  language — '  what  a 
good  'un  I  am  for  stirring  up  the  right  spirit !  You  see  how  much 
of  an  invalid  she  is  now !  Where  shall  we  go  for  our  run,  Stella,  now 
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that  you  have  made  yourself  look  so  kflliug  ?    You  don't  mean,  I 
should  suppose,  to  waste  that  toilette  upon  me  ? ' 

'  We'll  go  and  look  at  the  view,'  said  Stella,  *  that  is  all  I  am 
equal  to ;  and  I'll  show  you  where  we  went  that  night.' 

*  Papa  will  be  ready  for  his  luncheon  in  half  an  hour,  Stella.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,^I  Imow  !  Don't  push  papa  and  his  luncheon 
down  my  throat  for  ever,'  cried  the  girl.  She  too  was  a  mistress 
of  language.  She  went  out  with  her  adviser  arm  in  arm,  clinging 
to  her  as  if  to  her  dearest  friend,  while  Katherine  stood  in  the 
window,  rather  sadly,  looking  after  the  pair.  Stella  had  been 
restored  to  her  sister  by  the  half-illness  of  her  rescue,  and  there 
was  a  pang  in  Katherine's  mind  which  was  mingled  of  many 
sentiments  as  the  semi-invalid  went  forth  hanging  upon  her 
worst  friend.  Would  nobody  ever  cling  to  Katherine  as  Stella, 
her  only  sister,  clung  to  this  woman — this — ^woman !  Katherine 
did  not  know  what  epithet  to  use.  If  she  had  had  bad  words  at 
her  disposal,  I  am  afraid  she  would  have  expended  them  on  Mrs. 
Seton,  but  she  had  not.  They  were  not  in  her  way.  Was  it 
possible  this — woman  might  be  right?  Gould  Stella's  mad 
prank,  if  it  could  be  called  so — ^rather  her  childish,  foolish  impulse, 
meaning  no  harm — tell  against  her  seriously  with  anybody  in 
his  senses  ?  Katherine  could  not  believe  it— it  was  impossible. 
The  people  who  had  known  her  from  her  childhood  knew  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  Stella.  She  might  be  thoughtless,  dis- 
regarding everything  that  came  in  the  way  of  her  amusement, 
but  after  all  that  was  not  a  crime.  She  was  sure  that  such  old  cats 
as  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  would  never  think  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  then  there  was  Lady  Jane.  Lady  Jane  was  not  an 
old  cat ;  she  was  a  very  important  person.  When  she  spoke  the 
word  no  dog  ventured  to  bark.  But  then  her  kindness  to  the 
Tredgold  girls  had  always  been  a  little  in  the  way  of  patronage. 
She  was  not  of  their  middle-class  world.  The  side  with  which 
she  would  be  in  sympathy  would  be  that  of  the  young  men.  The 
escapade  in  the  boat  would  be  to  her  their  fun,  but  on  Stella's 
it  would  not  be  fun.  It  would  be  folly  of  the  deepest  dye,  perhaps 
— \dio  could  tell  ? — depravity.  In  fiction — ^a  young  woman  not 
much  in  society  instinctively  takes  a  good  many  of  her  ideas  from 
fiction — ^it  had  become  fashionable  of  late  to  represent  wicked 
girls,  girls  without  soul  or  heart,  as  the  prevailing  type.  Lady 
Jane  might  suppose  that  Stella,  whom  she  did  not  know  very  well, 
was  a  girl  without  soul  or  heart,  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  little 
excitement  and  a  new  sensation,  without  the  least  refiection  what 
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would  come  of  it.  Nay,  was  not  that  the  roie  which  Stella 
herself  was  proposing  to  assume  ?  Was  it  not  to  a  certain  extent 
her  real  character  ?  This  thought  made  Katherine's  heart  ache. 
And  how  if  Lady  Jane  should  think  she  had  really  compromised 
herself,  forfeited,  if  not  her  good  name,  yet  the  bloom  that  ought 
to  surround  it  ?  Katherine's  courage  sank  at  the  thought.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  her  father,  who  would  understand 
none  of  these  things,  who  would  turn  anybody  out  of  his  house 
who  breathed  a  whisper  against  Stella,  who  would  show  Sir  Charles 
himself  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mild- 
may  had  not  heard  the  entire  story  of  Stella's  escape  and  all  that 
led  up  to  it,  the  foolish  venture  and  the  unexpected  and  too  serious 
punishment.  They  had  known  all  about  it  from  the  first  moment. 
They  had  seen  her  running  down  to  the  beach  with  her  attendants 
after  her,  and  had  heard  all  about  the  boat  with  the  new  figure- 
head which  Mr.  Tredgold  had  got  a  bargain  and  had  called  after 
his  favourite  child.  And  they  had  said  to  each  other  as  soon  as 
they  had  heard  of  it,  '  Mark  my  words !  we  shall  soon  hear  of  an 
accident  to  that  boat.'  They  had  related  this  fact  in  all  the 
drawing-rooms  in  the  neighT>ourhood  with  great,  but  modest, 
pride  when  the  accident  did  take  place.  But  they  had  shown 
the  greatest  interest  in  Stella,  and  made  no  disagreeable  remarks 
as  to  the  depravity  of  her  expedition.  Nobody  had  been  sur- 
prised at  this  self-denial  at  first,  for  no  one  had  supposed  that 
there  was  any  blame  attaching  to  the  young  party,  two  out  of  the 
three  of  whom  had  suflFered  so  much  for  their  imprudence ;  for 
Stella's  cold  and  the  shock  to  her  nerves  had  at  first  been  raised 
by  a  complimentary  doctor  almost  to  the  same  flattering  serious- 
ness as  Captain  Scott's  pneumonia.  Now  the  event  ^together 
had  begun  to  sink  a  little  into  the  mild  perspective  of  distance, 
as  a  thing  which  was  over  and  done  with,  though  it  would  always 
be  an  exciting  reminiscence  to  talk  of — the  night  when  poor 
Stella  Tredgold  had  been  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  sudden  squall, 
*  just  in  her  white  afternoon  frock,  poor  thing,  without  a  wrap  or 
anything.' 
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This  had  been  the  condition  of  affairs  before  Mrs.  Seton'tf 
visit.    I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  breathed  into  the  air  that    the 
adventure  was  by  no  meaos  snch  a  simple  matter,  that  Stella  'was 
somehow  dreadfully  in  fault,  that  it  would  be  something  against 
her  all  her  life  which  she  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
'living  down.'     Impossible  to  say  who  sowed  this  cruel  seed. 
Mrs.  Seton  declared  afterwards  that  she  had  spoken  to  no  one, 
except  indeed  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  where  Captain  Scott  was 
lying,  and  his  nurse ;  but  that  was  entirely  about  Algy,  poor  boy. 
But  whoever  was  the  culprit,  or  by  what  methods  soever  the  idea 
was  communicated,  certain  it  is  that  the  views  of  the  little  com- 
munity were  completely  changed  after  that  moment.    It  began 
to  be  whispered  about  in  the  little  assemblies,  over  the  tea-tables, 
and  over  the  billiard-tables  (which  was  worse),  that  Stella  Tred- 
gold's  escapade  was  a  very  queer  thing  after  all.     It  was  nonsense 
to  say  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Stdla 
till  that  day,  when  it  was  well  known  that  old  Tredgold  bragged 
about  everything  he  bought,  and  the  lot  o'  money,  or  the  little 
money,  he  had  given  for  it ;  for  it  was  equally  sweet  to  him  to 
get  a  great  bargain  and  to  give  the  highest  price  that  had  ever 
been  paid.    That  he  should  have  held  his  tongue  about  this  one 
thing,  was  it  likely  ?    And  she  was  such  a  daring  little  thing, 
fond  of  scandalising  her  neighbours ;  and  she  was  a  little  fitst, 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  at  all  events,  she  had  been  so  ever  since 
she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  Mrs.  Seton — that  Seton 
woman,  some  people  said.    Before  her  advent  it  only  had  been 
high  spirits  and  innocent  nonsense,  but  since  then  Stella  had  been 
infected  with  a  love  of  sensation  and  had  learned  to  like  the 
attendance  of  men — any  men,  it  did  not  matter  whom.     If  the 
insinuation  was  of  Mrs.  Seton's  making,  she  was  not  herself  spared 
in  it. 

Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  were  by  no  means  the  last  to 
be  infected  by  this  wave  of  opinion.  They  lived  close  to  each  other 
in  two  little  houses  built  upon  the  hillside,  with  gardens  in  long 
narrow  strips  which  descended  in  natural  terraces  to  the  level  of 
the  high  road.  They  were  houses  which  looked  very  weedy  and 
damp  in  the  winter  time,  being  surrounded  by  verandahs,  very 
useful  to  soften  the  summer  glow  but  not  much  wanted  in  October 
when  the  wind  blew  heaps  of  withered  leaves  (if  you  ventured  to 
call  those  rays  of  gold  and  crimson  withered)  under  the  shelter  of 
their  green  trellises.  There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  than 
these  same  autumn  leaves;  but  a  garden  is  sadly  *  untidy,*  as 
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these  ladies  lamented,  when  covered  with  them,  flying  in  showers 
from  somebody  else's  trees,  and  accumulating  in  heaps  in  the 
comers  of  the  verandahs.  '  The  boy '  who  was  the  drudge  of  Mrs* 
Shanks's  establishment,  and  '  the  girl '  who  filled  the  same  place  in 
Miss  Mildmay's,  swept  and  swept  for  ever,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
*  keeping  them  down ; '  and  indeed,  when  these  two  ladies  stepped 
outside  in  the  sunny  mornings,  as  often  as  not  a  leaf  or  two 
lighted,  an  undesired  ornament,  upon  the  frills  of  Mrs.  Shanks's 
cap  or  in  the  scanty  coils  of  Miss  Mildmay's  hair.  There  was 
only  a  low  raUing  between  the  two  gardens  in  order  not  to  break 
the  beauty  of  the  bank  with  its  terraces  as  seen  from  below,  and 
over  this  the  neighbours  had  many  talks  as  they  superintended  on 
either  side  the  work  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  or  the  flowering  of  the 
dahlias  which  made  a  little  show  on  Mrs.  Shanks's  side,  or  the 
chrysanthemums  on  the  other.  These  winterly  flowers  were  what 
the  gardens  were  reduced  to  in  October,  though  there  were  a  few 
roses  still  to  be  found  near  the  houses,  and  the  gay  summer 
annuals  were  still  clinging  on  to  life  in  rags  and  desperation 
along  the  borders,  and  a  few  sturdy  red  geraniums  standing  up 
boldly  here  and  there. 

*  Have  you  heard  what  they  are  saying  about  Stella  Tredgold  ?' 
said  the  one  lady  to  the  other  one  of  these  mornings.  Mrs. 
Shanks  had  a  hood  tied  over  her  cap,  and  Miss  Mildmay  a  Shet- 
land shawl  covering  her  grey  hair. 

'  Have  I  heard  of  anything  else  ? '  said  the  other,  shaking  her 
head. 

'  And  I  just  ask  you,  Euth  Mildmay,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  '  do 
you  think  that  little  thing  is  capable  of  making  up  any  plan  to 
run  oflF  with  a  couple  of  officers  ?  Grood  gracious,  why  should  she 
do  such  a  thing  ?  She  can  have  them  as  much  as  she  likes  at 
home.  That  silly  old  man  will  never  stop  her,  but  feed  them  with 
the  best  of  everything  at  breakfisist,  lunch,  and  dinner,  if  they 
like — and  then  be  astonished  if  people  talk.  And  as  for 
Katherine — ^but  I  have  no  patience  with  Katherine,'  the  old  lady 
said. 

*  If  it's  only  a  question  what  Stella  Tredgold  is  capable  of,' 
answered  Miss  Mildmay, '  she  is  capable  of  making  the  hair  stand 
up  straight  on  our  heads — and  there  is  nothing  she  would  like 
better  than  to  do  it.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  *  she  would  find  that  hard  with  me ; 
for  I  am  nearly  bald  on  the  top  of  my  head.* 

*  And  don't  you  try  something  for  it  ? '  said  the  other  blandly. 
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Miss  Mildmay  was  herself  anxiously  in  search  of '  something '  that 
might  still  restore  to  her,  though  changed  in  colour,  the  abundance 
of  the  locks  of  her  youth. 

*  I  try  a  cap  for  it,'  said  the  other,  *  which  covers  everything 
up  nicely.  What  the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not  grieve — 
not  like  you,  Euth  Mildmay,  that  have  so  much  hair.  Did  you 
feel  it  standing  up  on  end  when  you  heard  of  Stella's  escapade  ?  ' 

^  I  formed  my  opinion  of  Stella's  escapade  long  ago,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay.  '  I  thought  it  mad— simply  mad,  like  so  many  things 
she  does ;  but  I  hoped  nobody  would  take  any  notice,  and  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  the  first  to  say  anything.' 

'  Well,  it  just  shows  how  innocent  I  am,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks, '  an 
old  married  woman  that  ought  to  know  better !  Why,  I  never 
thought  any  harm  of  it  at  all !  I  thought  they  had  just  pushed 
oflf  a  bit,  three  young  fools ! ' 

*  But  why  did  they  push  oflF  a  bit — that  is  the  question  ? 
They  might  have  looked  at  the  boat ;  but  why  should  she  go  out, 
a  girl  with  two  men  ? ' 

'  Well,  two  was  better  than  one,  surely,  Ruth  Mildmay  !  If  it 
had  been  one,  why,  you  might  have  said — ^but  there's  safety  in 
numbers — ^besides,  one  man  in  a  little  yacht  with  a  big  sail !  I 
hate  those  things  myself,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks.  '  I  would  not  put 
my  foot  in  one  of  them  to  save  my  life.  They  are  like  guns  which 
no  one  believes  are  ever  loaded  till  they  go  off  and  kill  you  before 
you  know.' 

*  I  have  no  objection  to  yachting,  for  my  part.  My  uncle  Sir 
Balph  was  a  great  yachtsman.  I  have  often  been  out  with  him. 
The  worst  of  these  girls  is  that  they've  nobody  to  give  them  a  little 
understanding  of  things — nobody  that  knows.  Old  Tredgold  can 
buy  anything  for  them,  but  he  can't  tell  them  how  to  behave. 
And  even  Katherine,  you  know ' 

*0h,  Katherine — I  have  no  patience  with  Katherine.  She 
lets  that  little  thing  do  whatever  she  pleases.' 

'  As  if  any  one  could  control  Stella,  a  spoilt  child  if  ever  there 
was  one !    May  I  ask  you,  Jane  Shanks,  what  you  intend  to  do  ?  ' 

*  To  do  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  her  face,  which  was  a  little  red 
by  nature,  paling  suddenly.  She  stopped  short  in  the  very  act  of 
cutting  a  dahlia,  a  large,  very  double,  purple  one,  into  which  the 
usual  colour  of  her  cheeks  seemed  to  have  gone. 

*  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake  take  care  of  those  earwigs,'  cried  Miss 
Mildmay.  *I  hate  dahlias  for  that — they  are  always  fiill  of 
earwigs.     When  I  was  a  little  child  I  thought  I  had  got  one  in  my 
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ear.  You  know  the  nursery-maids  always  say  they  go  into  your 
ear.  And  the  miserable  night  I  had  !  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
There  is  one  on  the  rails,  I  declare.' 

*  Are  we  talking  of  earwigs — or  of  anything  more  important  ? ' 
Mrs.  Shanks  cried. 

'  There  are  not  many  things  more  important,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  think  one  has  got  into  your  ear.  They  say  it  creeps  into  your 
brain  and  eats  it  up — and  all  sorts  of  horrible  things.  I  was 
talking  of  going  to  the  Cliflf  to  see  what  those  girls  were  about, 
and  what  Stella  has  to  say  for  herself.' 

'  To  the  Cliff ! '  Mrs.  Shanks  said. 

*  Well,'  said  her  neighbour  sharply,  *  did  you  mean  to  give 
them  up  without  even  asking  what  they  had  to  say  for  them- 
selves ? ' 

*  I — give  them  up  ? — I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  You 
go  so  fast,  Euth  Mildmay.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  heard  of  this 
talk,  which  never  should  have  gone  further  for  me.  At  the 
worst  it's  a  thing  that  might  be  gossiped  about;  but  to  give 
them  up ' 

'You  wouldn't,  I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Mildmay  sternly, 
*  countenance  depravity — ^if  it  was  proved  to  be  true  ? ' 

*  If  what  was  proved  to  be  true  ?  What  is  it  they  say  against 
her  ? '  Mrs.  Shanks  cried. 

But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  tell,  for  nobody  had  said  anything 
except  the  fact  which  everybody  knew. 

'  You  know  what  is  said  as  well  as  I  do,'  said  Miss  Mildmay. 
'  Are  you  going  ?  Or  do  you  intend  to  drop  them  ?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know.' 

'  Has  any  one  dropped  them  yet  ? '  her  friend  asked.  There 
was  a  tremble  in  her  hand  which  held  the  dahlias.  She  was  pro- 
bably scattering  earwigs  on  every  side,  paying  no  attention.  And 
her  colour  had  not  yet  come  back.  It  was  very  rarely  that  a 
question  of  this  importance  came  up  between  the  two  neighbours. 
'  Has  Lady  Jane  said  anything  ?  '  she  asked  in  tones  of  awe. 

*  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,'  cried  Miss  Mildmay  boldly  ; 
for,  maiden  lady  as  she  was,  and  poor,  she  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  give  in  to  Lady  Jane.  *  For  my  part,  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  it  before  I  decide  what  to  do.' 

'  And  so  should  I  too,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  though  still  with  bated 
breath.  *  Oh,  Ruth  Mildmay,  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  have 
the  heart !  Such  a  little  thing,  and  no  mother,  and  such  a  father 
as  Mr.  Tredgold !     I  think  it  is  going  to  rain  this  afternoon.     I 
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should  not  mind  for  once  having  the  Midge  if  you  will  share  it, 
and  going  to  call,  and  see  what  we  can  see/ 

*  I  will  share  the  Midge  if  you  like.  I  have  other  places  where 
I  must  call.  I  can  wait  for  you  outside  if  you  like ;  or  I  might 
even  go  in  with  you — for  i&ve  minutes/  Miss  Mildmay  said  severely, 
as  if  the  shortness  of  that  term  justified  the  impulse.  And  they 
drove  out  accordingly,  in  the  slumberous  afternoon,  when  most 
people  were  composing  themselves  comfortably  by  the  side  of  their 
newly  lighted  fires,  comforting  themselves  that,  as  it  had  come  on 
to  rain,  nobody  would  call,  and  that  they  were  quite  firee  either 
to  read  a  book  or  to  nod  over  it  till  tea-time.  It  rained  softly, 
persistently,  quietly,  as  the  Midge  drove  along  amid  a  mingled 
shower  of  water-drops  and  falling  leaves.  The  leaves  were  like 
bits  of  gold,  the  water-drops  sparkled  on  the  glass  of  the  windows. 
All  was  soft,  weeping,  and  downfall,  the  trees  standing  fast  through 
the  mild  rain,  scattering,  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  pleasure  in  it,  their 
old  glories  oflF  them.  The  Midge  stimibled  along  jolting  over  the 
stones,  and  the  old  ladies  seated  opposite — for  it  held  only  one  on 
each  side — nodded  their  heads  at  eabh  other,  partly  because  they 
could  not  help  it,  partly  to  emphasise  their  talk.  That  little 
thing !  to  have  gone  wrong  at  her  age !  But  girls  now  were  not 
like  what  they  used  to  be — they  were  very  different — ^not  the 
least  like  what  we-used  to  be  in  our  time.' 

*  Here  is  the  Midge  trundling  along  the  drive,  and  the  old  cats 
coming  to  inquire.  They  are  sure  to  have  heard  everything  that 
ever  was  said  in  the  world,'  cried  Stella,  *  and  they  are  coming  to 
stare  at  me  and  find  out  if  I  look  as  if  I  felt  it.  They  shall  not 
see  me  at  all,  however  I  look.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  to  them 
for  what  I  do.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Katherine.  *  If  that  is  what  they  have 
come  for,  you  had  better  leave  them  to  me.' 

'I  don't  know,  either,'  said  Stella;  ^it  rains,  and  nobody  else 
will  come.  They  might  be  fun.  I  shall  say  everything  I  can 
think  of  to  shock  them,  Kate.' 

'  They  deserve  it,  the  old  inquisitors,*  cried  Kate,  who  was 
more  indignant  than  her  sister  ; '  but  I  think  I  would  not,  Stella. 
Don't  do  anything  unworthy  of  yourself,  dear,  whatever  other  people 
may  say.' 

*  Oh !  unworthy  of  myself ! — I  don't  know  what's  worthy  of 
myself — nothing  but  nonsense,  I  believe.  I  should  just  Uke,  how- 
ever, for  fun,  to  see  what  the  old  cats  have  to  say.' 

The  old  cats  came  in,  taking  some  time  to  alight  from  the 
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Midge  and  shake  out  their  skirts  in  the  hall.  They  were  a  little 
frightened,  if  truth  must  be  told.  They  were  not  sure  of  their 
force  against  the  sharp  little  claws  sheathed  in  velvet  of  the  little 
white  cat-princess,  on  whom  they  were  going  to  make  an  inquisi- 
tion whether  there  was  any  stain  upon  her  coat  of  snow. 

'  "We  need  not  let  them  see  we've  come  for  that,  or  have  heard 
anything/  Mrs.  Shanks  whispered  in  Miss  Mildmay's  ear. 

*  Oh,  I  shall  let  them  see ! '  said  the  fiercer  visitor ;  but  never- 
theless she  trembled  too. 

They  were  taken  into  the  young  ladies'  room,  which  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  opened  with  a  large  window  upon  the  lawn 
and  its  encircling  trees.  It  was  perhaps  too  much  on  a  level  with 
that  lawn  for  a  house  which  is  lived  in  in  autumn  and  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  and  the  large  window  occupied  almost  one  entire 
side  of  the  room.  Sometimes  it  was  almost  too  bright,  but  to-day, 
with  the  soft  persistent  rain  pouring  down,  and  showers  of  leaves 
coming  across  the  rain  from  time  to  time,  as  if  flying  frightened 
before  every  puff  of  air,  the  effect  of  the  vast  window  and  of  the 
white  and  gold  fomiture  was  more  dismal  than  bright.  There 
was  a  wood  fire,  not  very  bright  either,  but  hissing  faintly  as  it 
smouldered,  which  did  not  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  room. 
Eatherine  was  working  at  something  as  usual — probably  some- 
thing of  no  importance — ^but  it  was  natural  to  her  to  be  occupied, 
while  it  was  natural  for  Stella  to  do  nothing.  The  visitors  instinc- 
tively remarked  the  fact  with  the  usual  approval  and  disapproval. 

*  Katherine,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  We  thought  we  were 
sure  to  find  you  at  home  such  a  day.  Isn't  it  a  pouring  day  ? 
raining  cats  and  dogs ;  but  the  Midge  is  so  good  for  that,  one  is 
so  sheltered  from  the  weather.  Buth  Mildmay  thought  it  was 
just  the  day  to  find  you ;  Jane  Shanks  was  certain  you  would  be 
at  home.    Ah,  Stella,  you  are  here  too ! '  they  said  both  together. 

*  Did  you  think  I  shouldn't  be  here  too  ? '  said  Stella.  '  I  am 
always  here  too.     I  wonder  why  you  should  be  surprised.' 

*  Oh,  indeed,  Stella !  We  know  that  is  not  the  case  by  any  means. 
If  you  were  always  with  Eatherine,  it  would  be  very,  very  much 
the  better  for  you.  You  would  get  into  no  scrapes  if  you  kept 
close  to  Katherine,'  Mrs.  Shanks  said. 

*  Do  I  get  into  scrapes  ? '  cried  Stella,  tossing  her  young  head. 
*  Oh,  I  knew  there  would  be  some  fun  when  I  saw  the  Midge 
coming  along  the  drive !  Tell  me  what  scrapes  I  have  got  into. 
I  hope  it  is  a  very  bad  one  to-day,  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.*^ 
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*  My  dear,  you  know  a  great  deal  better  than  we  can  tell  you 
what  things  people  are  saying/  said  Miss  Mildmay.  *  I  did  not 
mean  to  blurt  it  out  the  first  thing  as  Jane  Shanks  has  done.  It 
is  scarcely  civU,  I  feel — perhaps  you  would  yourself  have  been 
moved  to  give  us  some  explanation  which  would  have  satisfied  our 
minds — and  to  Katherine  it  is  scarcely  polite.' 

'  Oh,  please  do  not  mind  being  polite  to  me ! '  cried  Katherine, 
who  was  in  a  white  heat  of  resentment  and  indignation,  her  hands 
trembling  as  she  threw  down  her  work.     And  Stella,  that  little 
thing,  was  completely  at  her  ease  !     *  If  there  is  anything  to  be 
said,  I  take  my  full  share  with  Stella,  whatever  it  may  be.'     And 
then  there  was  a  little  pause,  for  tea  was  brought  in  with  a  foot- 
man's instinct  for  the  most  dramatic  moment.     Tea  singularly 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.     Crossip  may  be  exchanged  over  the 
teacups ;  but  to  come  fully  prepared  for  mortal  combat,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  to  be  served  by  your  antagonist  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
is  terribly  embarrassing.     Katherine,  being  excited  and  innocent, 
would  have  left  it  there  with  its  fingrance  rising  fruitlessly  in  the 
midst  of  the  fury,  melting  the  assailants*^  hearts;   but  Stella, 
guilty  and  clever,  saw  her  advantage.     Before  she  said  anything 
more  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair  and  took  the  place  which  was 
generally  Katherine's  before  the  little  shining  table.     Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  tea  was  naturally  the  very  best  that  could  be  got  for 
money,  and  had  a  fragrance  which  was  delightful ;  and  there  were 
mufiins  in  a  beautiful  little  covered  silver  dish,  though  October  is 
early  in  the  season  for  muffins.     *  I'll  give  you  some  tea  first/ 
cried  the  girl,  '  and  then  you  can  come  down  upon  me  as  much  as 
you  please.' 

And  it  was  so  nice  after  the  damp  drive,  after  the  jolting  of 
the  Midge,  in  the  dull  and  dreary  afternoon  !  It  was  more  than 
female  virtue  was  equal  to,  to  refuse  that  deceiving  cup.  Miss 
Mildmay  said  faintly  :  '  None  for  me,  please.     I  am  going  on  to 

the '     But  before  she  had  ended  this  assertion  she  found 

herself,  she  knew  not  how,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand. 

*  Oh,  Stella,  my  love,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  *  what  tea  yours  is ! 
And  oh,  how  much  sweeter  you  look,  and  how  much  better  it  is, 
instead  of  putting  yourself  in  the  way  of  a  set  of  silly  young 
officers,  to  sit  there  smiling  at  your  old  friends  and  pouring  out 
the  tea ! ' 

Miss  Mildmay  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  made  a  motion  to  put 
down  the  cup  again,  but  she  was  not  equal  to  the  effort. 

'  Oh,  it  is  the  officers  you  object  to  ! '  cried  Stella.     *  If  it  was 
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carates  perhaps  you  would  like  them  better.  I  love  the  officers ! 
they  are  so  nice  and  big  and  silly.  To  be  sure,  curates  are  silly 
also,  but  they  are  not  so  easy  and  nice  about  it.' 

Miss  Mildmay's  gasp  this  time  was  almost  like  a    choke. 

*  Believe  me,'  she  said,  *  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep  clear  of 
young  men.  You  girls  now  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  American 
girls,  that  go  about  with  them  everywhere — worse  indeed,  for  it  is 
permitted  there,  and  it  is  not  permitted  here.' 

*  That  makes  it  all  the  nicer,'  cried  Stella ;  '  it's  delightful 
because  it's  wrong.  I  wonder  why  the  American  girls  do  it  when 
all  the  fun  is  gone  out  of  it ! ' 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  said  Miss  Mildmay,  *  it's  better  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  young  men.' 

*  But  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  world  ? '  said  the  culprit 
gravely. 

'  Stella ! '  cried  Katherine. 

*  It  is  quite  true.  The  world  would  come  to  an  end — there 
would  be  no  more ' 

'Stella,  Stella!' 

'  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  what  you  said,  Jane  Shanks,' 
said  Miss  Mildmay.  '  It  is  a  case  that  can't  be  passed  over.  It 
is ' 

'I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks, 
alarmed.  '  I  said  we  must  know  what  Stella  had  to  say  for  her- 
self  ' 

'  And  so  you  shall,'  said  Stella,  with  a  toss  of  her  saucy  head. 

*  I  have  as  much  as  ever  you  like  to  say  for  myself.  There  is 
nothing  I  won't  say.  Some  more  muffin,  Mrs.  Shanks — one  little 
other  piece.  It  is  so  good,  and  the  first  of  the  season.  But  this 
is  not  enough  toasted.  Look  after  the  tea,  Katherine,  while  I 
toast  this  piece  for  Miss  JVIildmay.  It  is  much  nicer  when  it  is 
toasted  for  you  at  a  nice  clear  fire.' 

*  Not  any  more  for  me,'  cried  Miss  Mildmay  decisively,  putting 
do?ni  her  cup  and  pushing  away  her  chair. 

'  You  cannot  refuse  it  when  I  have  toasted  it  expressly  for 
you.  It  is  just  as  I  know  you  like  it,  golden  brown  and  hot ! 
Why,  here  is  another  carriage  !  Take  it,  take  it,  dear  Miss  Mild- 
may, before  some  one  else  comes  in.  Who  can  be  coming,  Kate 
— this  wet  day  ? ' 

They  all  looked  out  eagerly,  speechless,  at  the  pair  of  smoking 
horses  and  dark  green  landau  which  passed  close  to  the  great 
window  in  the  rain.    Miss  Mildmay  took  the  muffin  mechanically. 
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scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  and  a  great  consternation  fell 
npon  them  all.  The  Midge  outside,  frightened,  drew  away  daniBily 
from  the  door,  and  the  ladies,  both  assailed  and  assailants,  gazed 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  a  shock  almost  too  much  for  speech. 

'  Oh,  heavens  I '  breathed  Mrs.  Shanks, '  do  you  see  who  it  is,  yon 
unfortunate  children  ?  It  is  Lady  Jane  herself— and  how  are  you 
going  to  stand  up,  you  little  Stella,  before  Lady  Jane  ? ' 

'  Let  her  come,'  said  Stella,  defiant,  yet  with  a  hot  flush  on 
her  cheeks. 

And,  indeed,  so  it  happened.  Lady  Jane  did  not  pause  to 
shake  out  her  skirts,  which  were  always  short  enough  for  all  cir- 
cumstances. Almost  before  the  footman,  who  preceded  her  with 
awe,  could  open  the  door  decorously — ^she  pushed  him  aside  with 
her  own  hand  to  quicken  his  movements — Lady  Jane  herself 
marched  squarely  into  the  expectant  room. 
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Vignettes  from  Nature. 


1.  SPRING. 

rE  soft  sound  of  water  moving  among  thousands  of  grass- 
blades  is  to  the  hearing  as  the  sweetness  of  spring  air  to  the 
scent.  It  is  so  faint  and  so  diflFused  that  the  exact  spot  whence 
it  issues  cannot  be  discerned,  yet  it  is  distinct,  and  mj  footsteps 
are  slower  as  I  listen.  Yonder  in  the  comers  of  the  mead  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  some  ethereal  vapour.  The  sunshine  stays 
in  the  air  there  as  if  the  green  hedges  held  the  wind  from  brush- 
ing it  away.  Low  and  plaintive  come  the  notes  of  a  lapwing ; 
the  same  notes,  but  tender  with  love. 

On  this  side  by  the  hedge,  the  ground  is  a  little  higher  and 
dryj  hung  over  with  the  lengthy  boughs  of  an  oak  which  give 
some  shade.  I  always  feel  a  sense  of  regret  when  I  see  a  seedling 
oak  in  the  grass.  The  two  green  leaves — the  little  stem  so 
upright  and  confident,  and  though  but  a  few  inches  high,  already 
so  completely  a  tree — ^are  in  themselves  beautiful.  Power,  en- 
durance, grandeur  are  there ;  you  can  grasp  all  with  your  hand 
and  take  a  ship  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Time,  that  sweeps 
away  everything,  is  for  a  while  repelled  :  the  oak  will  grow  when 
the  time  we  know  is  forgotten,  and  when  felled  will  be  the  main- 
stay and  safety  of  a  generation  in  a  future  century.  That  the 
plant  should  start  among  the  grass  to  be  severed  by  the  scythe, 
or  crushed  by  cattle,  is  very  pitiful ;  I  cannot  help  wishing  that 
it  could  be  transplanted  and  protected.  Of  the  countless  acorns 
that  drop  in  autumn  not  one  in  a  million  is  permitted  to  become 
a  tree :  a  vast  waste  of  strength  and  beauty.  From  the  bushes 
by  the  stile  on  the  lefb  hand  (which  I  have  just  passed)  follows 
the  long  whistle  of  a  nightingale.  His  nest  is  near,  he  sings  night 
and  day.  Had  I  waited  on  the  stile,  in  a  few  minutes,  becoming 
used  to  my  presence,  he  would  have  made  the  hawthorn  vibrate, 
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80  powerful  is  his  voice  when  heard  close  at  hand.    There  is  not 
another  nightingale  along  this  path  for  at  least  a  mile,  thongli  it 
crosses  meadows  and  runs  by  hedges  to  all  appearance  equalljr 
suitable.     But  nightingales  will  not  pass  their  limits,  they  seem 
to  have  a  marked-out  range  as  strictly  defined  as  the  line  of  a 
geological  map.     They  will  not  go  over  to  the  next  hedge,  hardly 
into  the  field  on  one  side  of  a  favourite  spot,  nor  a  yard  fartber 
along  the  mound.     Opposite  the  oak  is  a  low  fence  of  serrated 
green.     Just  projecting  above  the  edges  of  a  brook  Seist-growiiig 
flags  have  thrust  up  their  bayonet-tips.     Beneath,  these  stalks  are 
so  thick  in  the  shallow  places  that  a  pike  can  scarcely  push  a  way 
between  them.     Over  the  brook  stand  some  high  maple  trees :  to 
their  thick  foliage  wood-pigeons  come.     The  entrance  to  a  coomb 
— the  widening  mouth  of  a  valley — is  beyond,  with  copses  on  the 
slopes. 

Again  the  plover^s  notes,  this  time  in  the  field  immediately 
behind  :  repeated  too  in  the  field  on  the  right  hand.  One  comes 
over,  and  as  he  flies  he  jerks  a  wing  upwards  and  partly  turns  on 
his  side  in  the  air,  rolling  like  a  vessel  in  a  swell.  He  seems  to 
beat  the  air  sideways,  as  if  against  a  wall,  not  downwards.  This 
habit  makes  his  course  appear  so  uncertain :  he  may  go  there,  or 
yonder,  or  in  a  third  direction,  more  undecided  than  a  startled 
snipe.  Is  there  a  little  vanity  in  that  wanton  flight  ?  Is  there  a 
little  consciousness  of  the  spring-freshened  colours  of  his  plumage 
and  pride  in  the  dainty  touch  of  his  wings  on  the  sweet  wind  ? 
His  love  is  watching  his  wayward  course.  He  prolongs  it.  He 
has  but  a  few  yards  to  fly  to  reach  the  well-known  feeding-ground 
by  the  brook  where  the  grass  is  short — perhaps  it  has  been  eaten 
oflf  by  sheep.  It  is  a  straight  and  easy  line — as  a  starling  would 
fly.  The  plover  thinks  nothing  of  a  straight  line  :  he  winds 
first  with  the  curve  of  the  hedge,  then  rises,  uttering  his  cry, 
aslant,  wheels  and  returns.  Now  this  way,  direct  at  me,  as  if 
his  object  was  to  display  his  enowy  breast ;  suddenly  rising 
aslant  again,  he  wheels  once  more,  and  goes  right  away  from  his 
object  over  above  the  field  whence  he  came.  Another  moment 
and  he  returns,  and  so  to  and  fro,  and  roimd  and  round,  till,  with 
a  sidelong  unexpected  sweep,  he  alights  by  the  brook.  He  stands 
a  minute,  then  utters  his  cry,  and  runs  a  yard  or  so  forward.  In 
a  little  while  a  second  plover  arrives  from  the  field  behind — he 
too  dances  a  maze  in  the  air  before  he  settles.  Soon  a  third  joins 
them.  They  are  visible  at  that  spot  because  the  grass  is  short; 
elsewhere  they  would  be  hidden.     If  one  of  these  rises  and  flies 
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to  and  fro,  almost  instantly  another  follows,  and  then  it  is  indeed 
a  dance  before  they  alight.  The  wheeling,  maze-tracing,  devious 
windings  continue  till  the  eye  wearies  and  rests  with  pleasure  on 
a  passing  butterfly.  These  birds  have  nests  in  the  meadows 
adjoining ;  they  meet  here  as  a  common  feeding-ground. 
Presently  they  will  disperse,  each  returning  to  his  mate  at  the 
nest.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  they  will  meet  once  more  either 
here  or  on  the  wing. 

In  this  manner  they  spend  their  time  from  dawn,  through  the 
flower-growing  day,  till  dusk.  When  the  sun  arises  over  the  hill 
into  the  sky  already  blue  the  plovers  have  been  up  a  long  while. 
All  the  busy  morning  they  go  to  and  fro :  the  busy  morning  when 
the  wood-pigeons  cannot  rest  in  the  copses  on  the  coomb  side,  but 
continually  fly  in  and  out;  when  the  blackbirds  whistle  in  the 
oaks ;  when  the  bluebells  gleam  with  purplish  lustre.  At  noon- 
tide in  the  dry  heat  it  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  water 
moving  among  the  thousand  thousand  grass-blades  of  the  mead. 
The  flower-growing  day  lengthens  out  beyond  the  sunset,  and  till 
the  hedges  are  dim  the  lapwings  do  not  cease. 

Leaving  now  the  shade  of  the  oak  I  follow  the  path  into  the 
meadow  on  the  right,  stepping  by  the  way  over  a  streamlet  which 
diffuses  its  rapid  current  broadcast  over  the  sward  till  it  collects 
again  and  pours  into  the  brook.  This  next  meadow  is  somewhat 
more  raised  and  not  watered  ;  the  grass  is  high  and  full  of  butter- 
cups. Before  I  have  gone  twenty  yards  a  lapwing  rises  out  in  the 
field,  rushes  towards  me  through  the  air  and  circles  roimd  my 
head,  making  as  if  to  dash  at  m6,  and  uttering  shrill  cries. 
Immediately  another  comes  from  the  mead  behind  the  oak  ; 
then  a  third  from  over  the  hedge,  and  all  those  that  have  been 
feeding  by  the  bank,  till  I  am  encircled  with  them.  They  wheel 
roimd,  dive,  rise  aslant,  cry  and  wheel  again,  always  close  over 
me,  till  I  have  walked  some  distance,  when  one  by  one  they  fall 
off,  and,  still  uttering  threats,  retire.  There  is  a  nest  in  this 
meadow,  and,  although  it  is  no  doubt  a  long  way  from  the  path, 
my  presence  even  in  the  field,  large  as  it  is,  is  resented.  The 
couple  who  imagine  themselves  threatened  are  quickly  joined  by 
their  fiiends,  and  there  is  no  rest  till  I  have  left  their  treasures 
far  behind. 
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2.  THE  GREEN  CORN. 

Pure  colour  almost  always  gives  the  idea  of  fire,  or  rather  it 
is  perhaps  as  if  a  light  shone  through  as  well  as  the  colour 
itself.  The  fresh  green  blade  of  com  is  like  this — so  pellucid,  so 
clear  and  pure  in  its  green  as  to  seem  to  shine  with  colour.  It  is 
not  brilliant — not  a  surface  gleam  nor  an  enamel — ^it  is  stained 
through.  Beside  the  moist  clods  the  slender  flags  arise,  filled 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  earth.  Out  of  the  darkness  under — 
that  darkness  which  knows  no  day  save  when  the  ploughshare 
opens  its  chinks — they  have  come  to  the  light.  To  the  light 
they  have  brought  a  colour  which  will  attract  the  sunbeams  from 
now  till  harvest.  They  faU  more  pleasantly  on  the  com,  toned,  as 
if  they  mingled  with  it.  Seldom  do  we  realise  that  the  world  is 
practically  no  thicker  to  us  than  the  print  of  our  footsteps  on  the 
path.  Upon  that  surface  we  walk  and  act  our  comedy  of  life,  and 
what  is  beneath  is  nothing  to  us.  But  it  is  out  from  that  under- 
world, from  the  dead  and  the  unkno?ni,  from  the  cold,  moist  ground 
that  these  green  blades  have  sprung.  Yonder  a  steam-plough 
pants  up  the  hill,  groaning  with  its  own  strength,  yet  all  that 
strength  and  might  of  wheels,  and  piston,  and  chains  cannot  drag 
from  the  earth  one  single  blade  like  these.  Force  cannot  make 
it ;  it  must  grow — an  easy  word  to  speak  or  write,  in  fact  full  of 
potency. 

It  is  this  mystery — of  growth  and  life,  of  beauty  and  sweetness 
and  colour,  and  sun-loved  ways  starting  forth  from  the  clods — that 
gives  the  com  its  power  over  me.  Somehow  I  identify  myself 
with  it ;  I  live  again  as  I  see  it.  Year  by  year  it  is  the  same, 
and  when  I  see  it  I  feel  that  I  have  once  more  entered  on  a  new 
life.  And  to  my  fancy,  the  spring,  with  its  green  com,  its  violets, 
and  hawthorn  leaves,  and  increasing  song,  grows  yearly  dearer 
and  more  dear  to  this  our  ancient  earth.  So  many  centuries 
have  flown.  Now  it  is  the  manner  with  all  natural  things  to 
gather  as  it  were  by  smallest  particles.  The  merest  grain  of  sand 
drifts  imseen  into  a  crevice,  and  by  and  by  another ;  after  a  while 
there  is  a  heap ;  a  century  and  it  is  a  mound,  and  then  every  one 
observes  and  comments  on  it.  Time  itself  has  gone  on  like  this ; 
the  years  have  accumulated,  first  in  drifts,  then  in  heaps,  and  now 
a  vast  mound,  to  which  the  mountains  are  knolls,  rises  up  and 
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oversliadowB  us.  Time  lies  heavy  on  the  world.  The  old,  old 
earth  is  glad  to  turn  from  the  cark  and  care  of  drifbless  centuries 
to  the  first  sweet  blades  of  green. 

There  is  sunshine  to-day,  after  rain,  and  every  lark  is  singing. 
Across  the  vale  a  broad  cloud-shadow  descends  the  hillside,  is  lost 
in  the  hollow,  and  presently,  without  warning,  slips  over  the  edge, 
crossing  swiftly  along  the  green  tips.  The  sunshine  follows — the 
warmer  for  its  momentary  absence.  Far,  hx  down  in  a  grassy 
coomb  stands  a  solitary  corn-rick,  conical-roofed,  casting  a  lonely 
shadow — marked  because  so  solitary — and  beyond  it  on  the  rising 
slope  is  a  brown  copse.  The  leafless  branches  take  a  brown  tint 
in  the  simlight ;  on  the  summit  above  there  is  fiirze ;  then  more 
hill-lines  drawn  against  the  sky.  In  the  tops  of  the  dark  pines  at 
the  comer  of  the  copse,  could  the  glance  sustain  itself  to  see  them, 
there  are  finches  warming  themselves  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
thick  needles  shelter  them  from  the  current  of  air,  and  the  sky  is 
bluer  above  the  pines.  Their  hearts  are  ftdl  already  of  the  happy 
days  to  come,  when  the  moss  yonder  by  the  beech,  and  the  lichen 
on  the  fir-trunk,  and  the  loose  fibres  caught  in  the  fork  of  an 
unbending  bough  shall  famish  forth  a  sufficient  mansion  for  their 
ybung.  Another  broad  cloud-shadow,  and  another  warm  embrace 
of  sunlight.  All  the  serried  ranks  of  the  green  com  bow  at  the 
word  of  command  as  the  wind  rushes  over  them. 

There  is  largeness  and  freedom  here.  Broad  as  the  down  and 
free  as  the  wind,  the  thought  can  roam  high  over  the  narrow 
roofs  in  the  vale.  Nature  has  affixed  no  bounds  to  thought.  All 
the  palings,  and  walls,  and  crooked  fences  deep  down  yonder  are 
artificial.  The  fetters  and  traditions ;  the  routine,  the  dull 
roundabout  which  deadens  the  spirit  like  the  cold  moist  earth,  are 
the  merest  nothing.  Here  it  is  easy  with  the  physical  eye  to  look 
over  the  highest  roof  which  must  also  always  be  the  narrowest. 
The  moment  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  filled  with  the  beauty  of 
things  natural  an  equal  freedom  and  width  of  view  comes  to  it. 
Step  aside  from  the  trodden  footpath  of  personal  experience, 
throwing  away  the  petty  cynicism  bred  of  petty  hopes  dis- 
appointed. Step  out  upon  the  broad  down  beside  the  green  com, 
and  let  its  freshness  become  part  of  life. 

The  wind  passes  and  it  bends — ^let  the  wind,  too,  pass  over  the 
spirit.  From  the  cloud-shadow  it  emerges  to  the  sunshine — let 
the  heart  come  out  from  the  shadow  of  roofs  to  the  open  glow  of 
the  sky.  High  above,  the  songs  of  the  larks  fall  as  rain — receive 
it  with  open  hands.     Pure  is  the  colour  of  the  green  flags,  the 
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slender  pointed  blades — let  the  thought  be  pure  as  the  light  that 
shines  through  that  colour.  Broad  are  the  downs  and  open  the 
aspect — gather  the  breadth  and  largeness  of  view.  Never  can  that 
view  be  wide  enough  and  large  enough,  there  will  always  be  room 
to  aim  higher.  As  the  air  of  the  hills  enriches  the  blood,  so  let 
the  presence  of  these  beautiful  things  enrich  the  inner  sense. 


Richard  Jefferies. 
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A  Serenade. 


OUT  of  the  glory  and  the  Ught, 
0  happy  world,  go  down ; 
Sink  in  the  purple  depths  of  night 
Where  sorrow's  self  may  drown, 
Where  far  vdthin  the  deepest  deep 
Flows  swift  the  silent  stream  of  sleep. 

Sink  in  its  dark  and  dream-lit  tide 

Day's  every  stain  and  soil ; 
Sink  deep,  that  so  its  waves  may  hide 

The  scars  of  Time  and  toil : 
Leave  only  to  the  moonlight  pale 
Glad  lovers  and  the  nightingale. 

They  sing  in  many  a  woodland  dim, 

By  many  a  silver  strand  ; 
The  waves  have  caught  the  lovers'  hymn 

And  waft  it  to  the  land  ; 
Soft  winds  the  sleeping  roses  shake, 
Low  sighing,  '  Wake,  my  lady,  wake ! ' 

'  Wake,  lady,  wake,  for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 

No  fond  entreating 

Can  stay  their  flight ; 

There's  not  a  minute 

But  hides  within  it 
Love's  purple  wine  for  our  hearts'  delight.' 

Adown  the  eddies  of  the  stream 

The  music  sways  and  swings 
Till  deep  within  a  maiden's  dream 

Its  sweetest  echo  rings. 
Kings  till  the  long,  slow  lashes  rise 
From  the  twin  stars  that  are  her  eyes. 
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*  Beneath  thy  window,  Sweet,  I  am  sighing— 
No  voice  replying 

Makes  glad  my  heart ; 
Thou  canst  not  hear  me, 
Yet  thou  art  near  me, 

And  earth  is  Heaven  where'er  thou  art/ 

Through  all  the  dim,  sweet  garden  shine 

The  roses  white  and  red. 
Like  the  fair  lights  about  a  shrine  ; 

And  on  the  night  they  shed 
Love's  fragrant  incense,  sweeter  far 
Than  the  hot  Orient's  spices  are. 

'  Here,  in  thy  garden,  by  soft  winds  shaken, 
The  roses  waken 

The  stars  to  greet ; 
Thy  lover  only 
Is  waiting  lonely, 

Who  knows  no  stars  save  thine  eyes,  my  Sweet.' 

The  nightingale's  clear  song  afar 

Flows  on,  and  as  it  flows 
New  radiance  leaps  from  star  to  stiur. 

From  rose  to  happy  rose. 
And  all  the  dust  and  din  of  day 
Forgotten  lies  and  far  away, 

'  The  white  stars  tremble  with  joy  and  wonder, 
My  pulses  thunder 

Like  sudden  drums : 
No  song  can  capture 
The  swift,  sweet  rapture 
Of  stars  and  roses, 

She  comes  !     She  comes ! ' 

Duncan  J.  Robertson. 
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A  Bushwoman's  Romance. 


NAKEESA,  the  Bushwoman,  awoke  just  as  dawn  crept  upon  the 
silent  veldt.  She  belonged  to  that  strange  houseless  race  of 
wild  hunters  who  roam  the  waterless,  illimitable  deserts  of  the 
North  Kalahari,  subsisting  sometimes  on  game,  at  other  times  upon 
roots,  reptiles,  and  berries. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Nakeesa  lay  roofless.  A  little  screen 
of  branches,  interwoven  with  a  friendly  bush,  sheltered  her,  and 
her  sleeping  husband,  and  her  child,  from  the  chill  south  wind 
that  just  now  began  to  move  through  the  desert.  It  was  Jane — 
midwinter — and  the  night  had  been  chill  even -to  frostiness  so 
cold  that  Nakeesa  had  lain  almost  in  the  fire  through  the  long 
hours.  Her  short  hartebeest-skin  cloak,  and  the  tiny  skin 
petticoat  about  her  loins,  only  half  protected  her  gaunt,  three- 
quarter  starved  frame.  The  baby  had  nestled  in  the  warmest 
comer  of  her  cloak,  as  near  to  the  fire  as  might  be  without 
burning.  So  close  had  Nakeesa  lain  to  the  pleasant  warmth,  that 
the  shins  of  her  poor  bony  legs  were  burnt  raw,  as  they  had  been 
for  weeks  past.  Her  man,  Sinikwe,  lay  scorched  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

You  may  never,  indeed,  see  a  Masarwa  Bushman  or  woman 
who  does  not  show  marks  of  fire-bum  upon  the  nether  limbs. 
Among  the  old  people,  if  you  look  close  enough,  you  may  see 
that  their  wrinkled  breasts  and  bellies  are  scorched  and  raw 
also. 

Nakeesa  sat  up,  pushed  a  half-burned  stidk  or  two  into  the 
smouldering  fire,  and  looked  about  her.  Sinikwe  lay  still  asleep, 
there  was  no  need  to  wake  him,  and  indeed  he  would  resent  such 
interference.  She  looked  about  her  in  a  dull,  rather  hopeless  way. 
There  was  no  food  in  the  camp — if  camp  it  could  be  called. 
Sinikwe  had  shot  or  snared  no  meat  of  late.  Drought  lay  upon 
the  desert,  and  game  was  scarce.  In  a  little  while  she  must  be 
digging  for  roots  in  the  hard  sunbaked  soil,  and  her  babe  would 
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be  crying  at  her  lean  starved  breast.  All  day  yesterday  had  she 
been  sucking  water  from  a  moist  hole  in  the  ground,  and  dis- 
charging it  from  her  mouth  into  ostrich  shells  and  a  calabash — a 
sufficiently  fatiguing  operation  in  thirsty  soil.  But  these  things 
alone  hardly  troubled  Nakeesa.  They  were  natural  incidents  of 
Bushman  Ufe,  and  scarce  needed  regrets.  Something  deeper 
and  more  bitter  lay  within  her  soul — something  that  even  her 
cowed,  submissive  nature  constantly  rebelled  against. 

Twelve  months  since,  Nakeesa's  father  had  handed  her  over  to 
Sinlkwe,  who,  for  the  consideration  of  two  solid  brass  cartridge  cases 
(articles  much  prized  by  Masarwas  as  snuff-boxes)  and  the  half  of 
a  slain  eland,  had  bought  her  as  wife.  Now  Nakeesa  had  no 
great  admiration  for  Sinikwe.  He  was  a  good  hunter,  it  is  true ; 
all  Masarwas  are.  But  he  was  lazy,  and  not  very  amiable ;  he 
was  ugly  even  for  a  Bushman ;  and  she  had  had  another  youth  in 
her  eye.  Kwaneet,  the  pleasant  merry  Kwaneet,  who  had  shown 
her  several  little  kindnesses  at  Makwa  Pool,  and  had  presented  her 
with  many  titbits  of  flesh,  while  their  respective  families  squatted 
near  that  water,  was  the  man  of  her  secret  choice. 

Kwaneet,  too,  knew  this,  and  was  anxious  to  link  his  fortunes 
with  Nakeesa's ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  Sinikwe  had  acquired 
the  coveted  cartridge  cases  from  an  English  hunter,  and  had 
secured  his  wife.  Kwaneet,  it  is  true,  could  easily  have  slain  an 
eland,  and  had  offered  to  do  so ;  but  though,  like  Sinikwe,  he 
carried  at  his  neck,  as  every  decent  Masarwa  should,  his  own 
well-polished  brass  cartridge  case,  as  snuff-box,  he  had  not  two 
spare  ones  to  offer  Nakeesa's  father — ^and  so  he  had  lost  Nakeesa, 
and  Sinikwe  had  taken  her. 

Nakeesa's  eyes,  as  she  squatted  over  the  fire  this  morning, 
ranged  over  typical  Kalahari  scenery.  In  fit)nt  of  her  lay  an 
open  grassy  clearing,  yellow  with  sun-parched  winter  grass.  This 
and  other  glades  in  the  vicinity  Sinikwe  meant  to  set  fire  to  in 
a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  renew  the  vegetation,  as  the  first  rains 
came  on,  and  so  attract  the  game.  Beyond  the  clearing,  and 
upon  the  left  hand  and  right,  stretched  the  pleasant  open  forest 
of  the  desert — groves  of  giraffe  acacia  (kameel  doom),  through 
which  still  wander  freely  in  these  pathless,  waterless  solitudes  the 
tall  giraffe,  the  portly  eland,  the  brilliant  red  hartebeest,  and  the 
noble  gemsbok — prototype  of  the  fabled  unicorn. 

This  Elalahari  forest  scenery,  flat  though  it  is,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, resembling  closely  some  English  deer  park,  or  the  natural 
woodland  of  some  wild  Surrey  common. 
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The  deep  red  glow  of  sunrise  was  now  apparent  through  the 
trees  to  the  eastward,  long  streamers  of  rose-pink  flew  upwards  in 
the  pale  sky ;  a  roller  or  two,  brilliant  in  gorgeous  colouring  of 
metallic  mauves  and  violets,  purples,  blues,  and  greens,  began  to 
cry  amid  the  forest,  and  to  flash  hither  and  thither  across  the 
clearing.  Dainty  steinboks  and  timid  duykers  (small  antelopes, 
quite  independent  of  water,  to  be  found  all  over  the  desert)  rose 
stiflf  firom  their  cold  night  couches,  shook  themselves,  and  began 
to  feed. 

Suddenly  a  movement  to  the  right  attracts  Nakeesa's  attention. 
She  looks  again,  and  an  involuntary  click  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
rises  to  her  tongue.  She  touches  her  man  lightly.  Sinikwe  is 
awake  and  upon  his  haunches  in  an  instant ;  his  narrow,  bleared 
eyes  seek  what  Nakeesa  has  seen,  and  they  watch  together  in  a 
motionless  silence. 

From  behind  a  spreading  acacia  tree,  from  which  it  has  been 
plucking  the  green  leafage,  strides  into  a  little  glade  of  the 
grove  a  great  cow  giraffe.  She  is  fat  and  fresh,  her  dappled, 
orange-tawny  hide  gleams  under  the  now  risen  sun  with  high 
condition,  her  great,  melting,  dark  eye  is  placid  and  free  from  fear. 
Timid  creature  though  she  is,  in  these  wilds  she  feels  secure 
enough.  She  halts  for  a  minute  in  the  glade,  lazily  champing  at 
a  bit  of  acacia  leafage  which  projects  from  her  lips,  and,  raising 
her  immense  neck  yet  higher,  and  in  the  same  motion  swinging 
her  head  easily  round,  looks  behind  for  her  fellows.  That  giraffe 
cow,  so  plump,  so  well  coloured,  upon  which  Sinikwe's  eye  is 
now  fiercely  riveted,  is  young,  but  fuU  grown.  She  measures 
seventeen  good  feet  from  the  base  of  her  hoofs  to  the  tip  of 
her  fidse  horns,  as  she  stands  there,  and  you  may  search  all 
Africa — ^ay,  all  the  world — for  a  more  wonderful,  more  beautiful 
picture  of  feral  life  in  its  most  primaeval  form. 

There  is  no  air  of  wind  blowing  from  the  Masarwas  towards 
the  giraffe ;  the  breeze  trends  rather  the  other  way,  and  they  are 
safe  from  betrayal  by  that  foe.  They  are  concealed  from  sight  by 
the  screen  of  bush  beneath  which  they  crouch,  and  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  sand,  cast  by  Sinikwe  upon  the  smouldering  fire,  silently 
destroys  that  evidence  of  human  life. 

In  another  minute  the  great  creature  swings  her  head  round, 
satisfied  that  her  fellows  are  near,  and  stalks  slowly  on.  She  is 
but  sixty  yards  away  now,  and,  passing  another  group  of  trees  and 
some  bush,  emerges  upon  the  open  glade.  Before  she  has  reached 
the  further  side,  the  rest  of  the  troop  are  to  be  seen  following  in 
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her  wake.  There  are  six  of  them  in  all ;  a  mighty  dark  chestant 
bull  nineteen  feet  tall,  three  more  cows,  and  two  calves.  The 
beautiful  giants  pace  like  strange  automatons  across  the  clearing, 
with  that  gliding,  deceptive  walking  pace  of  theirs,  and  join  the 
leader  at  a  great  spreading  acacia,  from  which  they  all  begin  to 
pluck,  with  upstretched  necks  and  prehensile  tongues,  the  dark 
green  foliage. 

Sinikwe's  eyes  had  greedily  followed  the  great  cow  in  all  her 
movements.  That  is  the  quarry  he  means  to  strike  for.  Luckily 
he  had  smeared  his  tiny  bone-tipped  reed  arrows  with  fresh  poison 
taken  from  the  entrails  of  the  N'gwa  caterpillar  only  yesterday. 
He  now  picks  up  his  bow  and  quiver,  slings  the  latter  across  his 
back,  and  steals  away  by  a  circuitous  route  to  intercept  the  troop. 
It  is  three  hours  before  he  gets  his  shot.  At  length,  after  infinite 
patience  and  manoeuvring,  he  has  wormed  himself  into  a  patch 
of  thick  bush,  by  which,  as  he  had  reckoned,  the  great  cow  would 
pass.  Stooping  on  one  knee,  he  harbours  there,  motionless  as 
some  bizarre  figure  of  bronze ;  the  cow  glides  past,  like  some  great 
desert  ghost ;  Sinikwe  lets  fly  his  arrow  deep  into  the  thinnest 
part  of  her  tough  hide,  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly ;  the 
startled  creature  flies  crashing  through  the  forest,  and  the  Mas- 
arwa  knows  that  with  her  death  is  now  only  a  question  of  hours. 
It  may  be  a  day,  or  two.  days,  or  even  three,  but  the  poison  already 
at  work  is  fresh  and  at  its  deadliest;  the  arrowhead  went  well 
home,  and  the  cow  is  his. 

He  returns  to  Nakeesa,  gives  her  the  news,  and  sends  her  into 
the  grass  veldt  to  dig  up  roots,  while  he  himself  prepares  to  make 
snufiF.  Taking  her  babe  on  her  back,  neatly  slung  in  her  skin 
cloak,  Nakeesa  hies  her  to  a  likely  spot.  She  takes  also  with  her 
an  empty  tortoiseshell  in  which  to  bring  home  the  bulbs,  and  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  garnished  at  top  with  a  circular  piece  of  soft 
stone.  With  this  last  implement  she  can  the  more  easily  crow  up 
their  dinner. 

Out  there  in  the  hot  sun  Nakeesa  patiently  digs  and  digSi 
slowly  accumulating  the  dish  of  roots.  The  red  sandy  soil  is  now 
burning  hot  to  the  touch ;  there  is  no  inch  of  shade  from  the 
scorching  sun,  and  she  has  not  tasted  food  or  water  for  twenty 
hours.  These  things  trouble  the  Bushwoman  not  at  all;  they 
have  always  been  a  part  of  her  existence,  and  she  cannot  imagine 
a  world  without  toil  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst.  Just  now,  too, 
she  is  somewhat  comforted  at  the  thought  of  a  mighty  feast  of 
meat  in  the  not  distant  future.     Sinikwe  is  lazy,  and  time  after 
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time  neglects  to  hunt  game  when  Kwaneet — Kw&neet  is  often  in 
her  mind — would  have  brought  in  good  store  of  flesh.  But 
Sinikwe,  to  give  him  his  due,  is  as  good  a  hunter  and  spoorer  as 
any  in  the  wide  Kalahari,  if  the  game  is  nigh  and  not  far  to  seek. 
She  knows  that  the  giraffe  is  as  good  as  dead,  that  soon,  for  a  few 
brief  days,  she  may  revel  in  a  gross  plenty,  and  that  her  babe 
will  be  less  petulant  again.  In  two  hours  Nakeesa  has  filled  the 
tortoiseshell  and  returns  to  her  man. 

Sinikwe,  meanwhile,  has  been  having  an  easy  time,  preparing 
a  fresh  supply  of  snuff  against  his  coming  spooring  operations 
and  the  feast  that  is  to  follow.  Out  of  the  dead  fire  he  has  ex- 
tracted some  ash  from  a  particular  sort  of  bush  which  he  put  in 
last  night.  This  he  works  down  to  the  finest  possible  consistency. 
Taking  from  a  leather  pouch  a  tiny  piece  of  tobacco — the  precious 
gift  of  a  Lake  trader — he  cuts  off  a  piece,  and  in  turn  reduces 
that  to  fine  dust  by  means  of  flat  stones.  Then,  carefully  min- 
gling the  ashes  and  the  tobacco  dust,  and  again  grinding  them 
down  together,  his  snuff  is  made.  With  this  prized  commodity 
he  can  refresh  his  jaded  senses  upon  a  difficult  spoor,  titillate  his 
nerves  after  a  big  gorge  of  flesh,  and  purchase  the  pleased  glances ' 
of  his  wife,  when  in  his  bounty  he  shall  deign  to  bestow  a  pinch 
or  two  upon  her.  Besides  his  snuff-making,  an  operation  demand- 
ing the  gravest  care,  Sinikwe  has  sharpened  up  the  blade  of  his 
only  spear,  at  once  his  weapon  of  defence,  carver,  and  skinning 
knife,  to  the  haft  of  which  he  has  fastened  his  skin  cloak,  and  a 
small  calabash  of  water  in  preparation  for  the  journey  before  him. 
He  has  sharpened,  too,  his  primitive  hatchet,  used  for  chopping 
bones  and  extracting  marrow.  That  hatchet — the  head  of  iron, 
the  haft  of  rhinoceros  horn — is  Sinikwe's  most  treasured  possession. 
His  fEkther  acquired  it  long  since,  at  infinite  cost  of  feathers  and 
ivory,  from  the  Bechuana  who  fashioned  it. 

Presently  Nakeesa  comes  in,  and  the  roots — curious  little 
smooth  bulbs,  sweet  and  nutty  to  the  taste — are  divided,  three- 
fourths  to  Sinikwe,  one-fourth  to  Nakeesa.  These  bulbs  are 
bestowed  in  thin  transparent  crops  taken  from  dead  guinea  fowls, 
which  are  now  softened  in  water  for  the  purpose.  A  skewer  of 
wood  is  run  throughout  several ;  in  half  an  hour  the  sun  has  again 
dried  these  curious  receptacles,  and  the  Bushman's  bread  supply 
is  complete.  Taking  his  lion's  share  of  the  food,  and  munching 
a  few  bulbs  before  he  departs,  Sinikwe  now  exchanges  vdth  his 
wife  a  few  sentences  in  that  curious,  whining,  inarticulate  form  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Bushman,  every  passage  of  it  as  full  of 
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clicks  as  tongue,  throat,  teeth,  and  palate  can  make  it ;  shonlders 
his  belongings,  and  sets  off  briskly  upon  the  spoor  of  the  wounded 
giraffe. 

Nakeesa  is  to  follow  him  at  leisure ;  she  will,  you  may  swear, 
be  up  at  the  carcase  long  before  Sinikwe  has  made  much 
havoc  with  it.  But  she  has  to  carry  more  water,  and  the  child, 
and  will  take  her  own  time.  She  devours  a  few  bulbs  and  then 
goes  to  the  water  pit.  At  present  there  is  no  water  there,  only 
some  moist  sand  in  a  deep  hollow.  But  Nakeesa  knows  what  she 
is  about.  To  the  end  of  a  hollow  reed  she  has  fastened  a  tuft  of 
grass.  This  she  inserts  into  the  damp  hole,  which  she  scoops  from 
the  sand.  Then  she  kneads  sand  round  the  base  of  her  rude  pump, 
and  over  the  tuft  of  grass,  and  sucks.  Little  by  little  the  water,  thus 
collected,  reaches  and  fills  her  mouth,  from  which  it  is  discharged, 
by  means  of  a  thick  stalk  of  desert  grass,  into  an  ostrich  shell.  It 
is  hard  work  and  slow,  but  in  two  hours  Nakeesa  has  filled  her  three 
remaining  ostrich  shells.  These  and  some  others,  the  holes  of  which 
are  all  carefully  sealed  with  grass,  she  bestows  in  a  rude  net  of  fibre. 

With  this  load,  together  with  a  calabash  of  water,  her  babe,  her 
larder  and  household  gear  (the  bulbs,  a  steinbok  skin,  and  the 
tortoiseshell),  she  sets  off  on  her  way  towards  that  banquet  of 
giraffe  flesh  for  which  her  soul  now  pines.  It  is  a  long,  long 
journey,  but  she  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  following  Sinikwe's 
spoor.  She  traces  it  to  the  spot  where  the  Masarwa  set  off  upon 
the  tracks  of  the  wounded  cow,  and  then,  mile  after  mile  through 
the  desert,  she  deciphers  easily  the  familiar  tale  that  slowly  the 
earth  unfolds  to  her.  The  giraffe  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  the 
poison  takes  long  to  do  its  work  upon  so  huge  a  frame. 

Nakeesa  toils  on  doggedly  with  her  load.  She  sleeps  the  first 
night  (she  started  in  the  afternoon)  in  a  belt  of  Mopani  forest.  At 
earliest  dawn,  as  soon  as  she  can  see  spoor,  she  is  away  again  steadily 
trudging.  It  is  weary  work.  The  white  glare  of  the  sun  upon 
the  light  calcareous  sand,  through  which  she  ploughs  all  morning, 
is  trying  enough ;  yet  infinitely  more  distressing  is  it  when  she 
crosses  the  four  miles  of  a  vast  salt  pan.  The  blinding  glare  thrown 
up  from  the  flat  white  surface  of  the  pan  makes  even  the  seasoned 
eyes  of  a  Bushwoman  throb  and  smart,  and  the  heat  is  terrible. 

There  is  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  even  upon  the  salt  pan, 
however.  Nakeesa  sees  plainly  enough  by  the  spoor  that  the 
giraffe  cow  is  in  sore  trouble.  Here  she  has  reeled,  there  spumed 
the  smooth  white  sand  as  she  starts  off  again  at  speed,  galled  into 
frenzy  by  the  poison  that  now  runs  riot  through  her  veins.  And 
ever,  like  bloodhound  upon  a  trail,  run  the  footprint?  of  Sinikwe 
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side  by  side  with  the  giraffe  spoor.  Nakeesa  sees  that  he  has  put 
on  his  hide  sandals,  so  burning  is  the  glittering  white  sand.  So 
plain  is  the  tale  to  her  eyes,  that  Nakeesa  knows  now,  surely 
enough,  that  to-morrow  by  noon  she  will  rest  by  the  dead  carcase. 

In  the  hottest  hour  of  afternoon,  as  she  mounts  with  a  sense 
of  relief  the  further  edge  of  the  great  salt  pan,  Nakeesa  sees  a 
figure  coming  towards  hen  Who  can  it  be  ?  Not  Sinikwe,  cer- 
tainly. In  five  minutes  her  old  lover,  Kwaneet,  stands  before  her. 
They  squat  them  down  beneath  a  solitary  Mopani  tree,  whose 
bifid,  butterfly-like  leaves  (now  parched  and  shrivelled),  turned 
ever  edgewise  to  the  sun,  afford  them  the  scantest  shade,  and 
exchange  greeting.  Kwaneet  takes  a  little — a  very  little — of 
the  precious  snuff  from  the  cartridge-case  at  his  neck,  and  offers 
his  friend  a  pinch  from  the  palm  of  his  hand.  With  a  gratitude 
almost  too  great  for  words  Nakeesa  takes  and  enjoys  the  precious 
stuff.  What  a  relief!  No  dainty  cup  of  afternoon  tea  was  ever 
80  grateful  to  fashionable  dame  as  that  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  weary 
Masarwa  woman.  Her  eyes  sparkle  a  little,  she  plucks  up  energy 
again. 

'  So,  Kwaneet ! '  she  says.  *  Have  you  had  water  ?  Whence 
come  you  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  water,'  replies  the  Masarwa.  '  I  am  eaten  up  by 
the  sun.  Two  mornings  agone  I  drank  a  little.  I  go  to  Makwa, 
where  there  may  be  yet  a  little.  And  I  shall  there  hunt  for 
hartebeest  skins  against  the  coming  of  Khama's  head-men.  What 
news  have  you,  Nakeesa  ?  I  saw  the  print  of  Sinikwe's  sandal 
yonder,  following  the  Ng'habe  *  (giraffe),  *  and  so  came  on  this  way, 
knowing  I  should  meet  you.     How  goes  life  with  you  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  news,'  returned  Nakeesa.  '  I  heard  some  lies 
only  from  the  Bakalahari  at  Bachukuru  fountain.  Khama's  men 
are  hunting  in  Mababi.  As  for  me  and  my  babe,  we  starve. 
Sinikwe  has  done  no  hunting  till  yesterday  for  moons  past.  Better 
had  it  been  if  thou  hadst  been  my  man,  Kwaneet !' 

*  Come  with  me  now,  Nakeesa,'  replied  Kwaneet.  *  I  will  find 
thee  meat.     We  will  go  fer '  (pointing  north),  *  and  defy  Sinikwe.' 

'  Nay,  I  dare  not,'  answered  Nakeesa.  *  Sinikwe  would  follow 
and  slay  us  in  our  sleep.  I  dare  not.  Be  patient.  Something 
may  happen.     Our  life  is  short,  and  has  many  dangers.' 

During  this  interview  Nakeesa  had  been  turning  over  some- 
thing in  her  mind.  The  snuff  and  its  pleasures  quite  decided  her. 
She  took  an  ostrich  eggshell  from  her  burden,  cleared  the  orifice 
of  grass,  and  offered  water  to  Kwaneet.  The  Masarwa  drank  half 
the  contents  of  the  shell,  then  returned  it  to  Nakeesa. 
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*  Thanks  for  the  drink ;  the  water  is  good.  But  what  will 
Sinikwe  say  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  is  nothing,'  returned  the  woman.  *  I  spilled  the 
water,  did  I  not  ?  and  Sinikwe  must  do  his  worst.  If  he  returns 
this  way  he  will  know  who  had  it.  I  cannot  help  it.  You  are 
my  friend — and  far  more.* 

Nakeesa  knew  there  would  be  trouble  about  the  water.  She 
herself  had  had  but  one  sip  since  she  started.  She  dared  to  take 
no  more.  But  she  knew  her  risk,  and  cheerfully  accepted  it — ^for 
Kwaneet's  sake.  In  ten  minutes  they  parted  and  went  their  ways. 
Bushmen  are  not  a  demonstrative  folk,  and  there  was  little  fuss 
on  leave-taking. 

Not  a  little  cheered  by  the  meeting  with  Kwaneet,  Nakeesa 
held  steadily  on  her  course  till  sundown,  and  for  the  second  night 
slept  upon  the  spoor  of  her  husband  and  the  now  dying  giraffe. 
Again  with  the  earliest  streaks  of  light  she  rose  and  pursued  her 
journey.  Her  babe  was  very  fretful.  She  herself  yearned  for  the 
end  of  the  travel ;  even  for  a  Bushwoman  ground  nuts  are  but 
poor  sustenance  for  a  three  days'  foot  journey,  under  a  heavy  load 
and  smitten  by  a  parching  sun.  Only  the  immense  vitality  and 
the  silent  capacity  for  endurance  characteristic  of  these  desert- 
bred  Masarwas  sustained  her.  In  the  early  cool  of  this  fair 
African  morning  Nakeesa  passed  through  tracts  of  leguminous 
bush,  decked  in  a  bravery  of  lilac-coloured  blossom.  As  she 
emerged  upon  a  broad  opening,  a  troop  of  noble  gemsbok  stood 
at  gaze  at  fifty  paces,  then  cantered  leisurely  away,  their  long, 
spear-like  horns  glinting  to  the  sunlight.  But  neither  the 
splendour  of  the  dawn,  nor  the  pleasant  flowers,  scarcely  even 
the  great  antelopes,  had  any  attraction  for  Nakeesa's  eyes. 

At  last,  just  upon  hot  noon,  Nakeesa  looked  skywards,  and 
saw  against  the  hard,  torrid  glare  bands  of  vultures  wheeling  and 
circling  high  above  the  earth.  There,  at  last,  was  her  goal. 
Below  the  foul  birds  the  giraffe,  undoubtedly,  lay  dead.  Sinikwe's 
presence  alone  kept  them  aloof.  In  half  an  hour  Nakeesa  stood 
by  the  carcase  and  greeted  her  husband.  Sinikwe  paused  in  his 
operations — he  was  chopping  ribs  from  the  huge  frame,  and 
from  head  to  foot  was  smeared  and  stained  with  blood.  For  once 
he  was  in  a  good  humour;  blood  and  meat  had  rendered  him 
mellow,  as  with  wine.  The  day  passed  in  butchering  and  drying 
meat,  in  a  continual  round  of  feasting.  At  night,  by  the  fire, 
Sinikwe,  utterly  gorged  and  drunk  with  flesh,  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Nakeesa  had  had  enough,  but  she  had  not  eaten  in  so  gross  a 
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manner  as  her  lord.  Even  to  the  woman  of  the  desert  there  seem 
intuitively  to  come  restraints  and  limits,  which  to  the  man  are 
unknown. 

The  stars  came  sparkling  forth  in  their  hosts,  the  deep  indigo 
hollow  of  space  intensifying  their  marvellous  brightness.  Amid 
that  galaxy  of  diamonds,  the  Southern  Cross,  Orion's  Belt,  the 
Great  Dog,  Centaurus,  Cetus,  and  many  another  constellation, 
stood  majestic. 

Presently  the  weird,  shrill  wail  of  the  jackal  and  the  hideous 
cry  of  hyaenas  told  that  even  in  these  dry  wastes  the  night 
creatures  were  wandering  in  search  of  food.  These  sounds  dis- 
turbed not  Nakeesa,  though  she  heard  them  ;  she  knew  that  the 
fire  and  the  presence  of  human  life  would  sufficiently  protect  the 
giraffe's  carcase.  There  were  no  lions  so  far  from  water.  To- 
wards midnight  the  risen  moon,  now  nearly  at  her  full,  shone 
broad  upon  the  veldt.  Her  intense  brightness  made  clear  all 
things  upon  the  desert,  and  paled  the  stars.  The  night  grew  very 
chill  as  the  hours  crept  by.  Unconsciously,  Nakeesa  and  her  man 
lay  yet  closer  to  the  fire.  It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when 
Nakeesa  suddenly  awoke.  Neither  the  strong  moonlight  nor  the 
fretful  cries  of  the  jackals  had  roused  her,  but  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible vibration  of  the  sand  somewhere  near.  What  danger 
was  it  ?  Very  softly  she  raised  her  head  and  peered  firom  beneath 
her  cloak.  Yes,  she  was  right ;  there,  ten  yards  away,  something 
crawled  over  the  dry  red  sand.  Under  the  amazing  brilliancy  of 
the  moon  it  was  quite  clear  to  Nakeesa  what  the  thing  was.  It 
was  a  great  puff-adder ;  and  the  gentle  vibration  of  the  reptile's 
scales  against  the  sand,  as  it  slowly  crawled,  had  aroused 
her. 

The  moon  shone  bright  against  one  side  of  the  loathsome 
creature,  making  clear  beneath  its  searching  rays  the  fiat, 
venomous  head,  the  vile,  wicked  eye,  nay,  even  the  very  scales  of 
the  swollen  serpent.  Upon  the  other  side,  as  Nakeesa  saw,  a 
narrow  band  of  ink-black  shadow  moved  with  the  slow  motion  of 
the  reptile.  All  this  Nakeesa  noted  instantly.  What  enthralled 
her  attention  yet  more  was  the  direction  in  which  the  puff-adder 
headed.  It  made  directly  for  Sinikwe,  attracted  instinctively  by 
the  promise  of  warmth.  At  any  other  time,  probably,  the  Bush- 
man would  have  awakened — his  instincts  would  have  warned  him 
— but  now,  overcome  by  the  debauch  of  fiesh,  he  slept  on. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  snake  slowly  approached  her  man,  some- 
thing like  a  struggle  arose  in  Nakeesa's  breast.     Conscience  goes 
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for  little  in  the  wilds,  yet  something  like  conscience  told  her  that 
if  the  puff-adder  reached  Sinikwe  and  caused  his  death,  hers  was 
the  blame.  But,  she  argrued,  he  is  a  desert  man  and  can  surely 
protect  himself.  She  ignored  wilfully  his  gorged,  helpless  slum- 
ber ;  she  thought  only  of  Kwaneet,  of  her  own  wrongs.  After  all 
human  life  is  of  small  account  with  the  Bushman ;  he  must  take 
his  risks.  She  had  seen  her  own  mother's  corpse  half  devoured 
by  a  lion  ;  her  brother  had  died  disembowelled  by  a  bufialo's 
horn.  What  is  death  in  the  desert  ?  Here  was  fate  in  the  form 
of  a  puflF-adder.  Why  should  she  interfere  with  it  ?  So  reasoned 
Nakeesa  as  the  moments  fled.  The  8eri)ent  reached  Sinikwe ;  it 
crawled  slowly,  slowly  beneath  a  comer  of  his  skin  cloak,  close  to 
his  breast  and  arm,  and  lay  still. 

For  two  hours  Nakeesa  lay  watching  in  a  frozen  silence  the 
end  of  this  terrible  business.  At  last  Sinikwe  stirred.  The  weight 
of  his  body  shifted  heavily  on  to  the  snake ;  there  was  a  struggle 
beneath  the  cloak,  a  dreadful  cry  arose  from  the  Bushman,  and 
then,  like  a  mad  thing,  Sinikwe  leapt  to  his  feet.  The  hideous 
reptile,  its  long  curved  fangs  still  fixed  deep  in  the  man's  breast, 
hung  on,  as  these  reptiles  will  do.  Sinikwe  took  the  vile  creature 
by  the  neck,  tore  it  from  its  hold,  and  flung  it  to  earth.  Nakeesa, 
meanwhile,  had  sprung  up,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  snatched  up  the 
assegai.  With  a  blow  she  broke  the  serpent's  back,  and  then 
with  the  sharp  blade  cut  off  its  head. 

But  for  Sinikwe  life  was  now  as  good  as  ended.  Despite  his 
Bushman  remedies,  the  poison  quickly  overpowered  him.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  dreadful  pain,  gallantly  borne,  he  fell  into  a 
torpor.     As  the  sun  rose  he  lay  upon  the  sand  there  dead. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  Nakeesa  quitted  the  spot.  She  left  the 
body  to  the  vultures  and  jackals  and  hyaenas.  A  Bushman  needs 
no  burial.  Taking  as  much  meat  as  she  could  carry,  the  un- 
finished water,  and  her  child,  she  set  off  to  join  Kwaneet.  It  was 
a  long  two  days'  journey,  this  time  cheerfully  endured.  Before 
sunset  of  the  second  day,  she  squatted  herself  down  by  the  side  of 
the  man  of  her  choice,  at  the  water  of  Makwa. 

*  I  am  here,  Kwaneet,'  she  said.  *  Sinikwe  is  dead.  A  snake 
slew  him  at  night  by  the  giraffe.     Take  me,  I  am  thine.' 

So  Kwaneet,  not  displeased,  took  Nakeesa  to  wife,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  they  wandered  about  the  desert,  hunting,  drinking  at 
this  pit  and  that;  sometimes,  when  the  drought  gripped  that 
thirsty  land,  devouring  the  bitter  water-melons  in  place  of  drink 
as  they  roamed  the  great  deserts  and  followed  the  game.      Those 
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were  the  pleasantest  days  of  Nakeesa's  hard  life.  She  had  never 
known  flesh  so  abundant ;  they  wandered  far  afield  into  the  most 
secluded  haunts  of  the  game,  and  Kwaneet  had  never  been  so 
successful  in  his  hunting.  Moreover,  Kwaneet  was  neither  a 
difficult  man  to  live  with,  nor  a  hard  master,  and  Nakeesa,  by 
nature,  like  many  Masarwa  women,  a  great  conversationalist,  soon 
found  herself  acquiring  a  strong  influence  over  the  simple, 
easily  managed  hunter.  Yet  she  had  a  great  affection  for  Kwaneet, 
and  tempered  her  sway  with  many  little  amenities. 

In  their  second  winter  together  the  drought  had  been  intense, 
not  a  pit  or  sucking-hole  held  water  in  the  desert,  there  were  no 
melons,  and  the  game  had  nearly  all  trekked  for  the  rivers.  And 
so  Kwaneet  and  Nakeesa,  too,  had  quitted  the  open  veldt  and  the 
waterless  forest,  and  lived  temporarily  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Tamalakan,  north-east  of  Lake  Ngami. 

One  morning,  Kwaneet  came  back  to  their  camping  place  with 
a  piece  of  welcome  news.  Half  a  mile  away  he  had  found  the 
carcase  of  a  fat  zebra,  killed  by  a  lion  quite  recently,  and  only  a 
quarter  devoured.  Here  was  a  ready-made  feast,  without  the 
trouble  of  hunting.  Nakeesa  had  two  children  now ;  her  elder 
boy,  by  Sinikwe,  a  precocious  little  Bushman  imp,  could  toddle 
alone ;  her  younger,  Kwaneet's  son,  she  still  carried.  They  set 
off*  together  along  the  river,  which  was  now  swarming  with  bird 
life.  Boseate  flamingoes  and  ibises,  lovely  egrets,  storks  and 
cranes  and  herons,  were  to  be  seen  decking  the  shallows.  Charm- 
ing jacanas  with  chestnut  plumage,  white  and  golden  gorgets, 
tong  legs,  and  the  slenderest  spidery  feet,  ran  in  little  troops 
upon  the  thinnest  film  of  floating  vegetation.  Great  spur-heeled 
Senegal  cuckoos  flapped  heavily  from  one  reed-bed  to  another. 
Duck,  geese,  widgeon,  and  teal  thronged  the  spreading  waters 
and  damoured  incessantly.  A  hippopotamus  or  two  blew  in  the 
distance;  sluggish  crocodiles  floated,  log-like  yet  watchful,  in 
middle  stream.  For  the  Masarwas,  who  love  the  dry  deserts,  and 
shun  the  haunts  even  of  black  mankind,  all  this  wealth  of  river-* 
life  seemed  a  very  welcome  and  a  very  novel  change.  But  then 
there  was  a  kraal  of  Makobas  within  five  miles,  which  was  a  draw- 
back. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  the  dead  zebra,  which  lay 
in  a  little  opening  from  the  river,  surrounded  by  dense  bush. 
Kwaneet  went  first.  He  walked  up  to  the  carcase  and  stooped  to 
examine  it.  As  he  did  so  there  was  a  fierce  guttural  growl  from 
the  bush  nearest  to  him,  a  lightning-like  flash  of  a  yellow  body, 
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and  in  an  instant  he  lay  there  beside  the  zebra,  a  great  yellow- 
maned  lion  standing  over  him.  The  brute  stood  with  bared  teeth, 
snarling  in  fiercest  wrath.  Kwaneet  had  driven  him  &om  his 
prey  that  morning,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  bided  his  time,  and  now 
his  revenge  had  come.  For  once  the  Masarwa  had  made  a  mis* 
calculation.  As  a  rule  the  lion,  driven  from  its  prey  in  daylight,  will 
steal  away  without  showing  fight.  This  particular  lion  happened 
to  be  very  hungry  and  very  daring ;  there  were  not  many  hunters 
in  that  country,  and  so  Kwaneet  had  suffered. 

But  in  the  instant  that  the  lion  made  his  rush  and  stood  over 
the  Masarwa,  many  things  thronged  into  Nakeesa's  brain.  Her 
man  there,  from  whom  she  had  received  so  many  kindnesses,  and 
with  whom  she  had  lived  so  happily — ^nay,  for  a  Bushwoman  so 
merrily — lay  there  in  dire  peril.  Surely  his  life  was  better  than 
hers?  Surely  she  could  strike  a  blow  for  him?  Her  babes, 
herself,  all  other  things  were  forgotten ;  she  must  save  Kwaneet, 
the  best,  and  kindliest,  and  bravest  hunter  of  all  that  wilderness. 
She  had  Kwaneet's  assegai  upon  her  shoulder.  With  this  she 
ran  in  upon  the  lion,  and  with  all  her  force  drove  home  the  blade 
deep  into  its  ribs. 

The  wound  was  not  a  mortal  one — at  the  moment — and  the 
enraged  brute  turned  instantly  at  Nakeesa,  struck  her  to  earth, 
and  then  fastened  his  teeth  with  a  hideous,  crunching  sound  deep 
in  the  bones  of  her  neck.  For  a  good  half  minute  it  continued 
this  deadly  work,  then,  noticing  the  year  old  child,  crying  in  the 
back  of  the  woman's  cloak,  it^^pped  that  also  between  its  teeth 
and  put  an  end  to  it.  Meanwhile  Kwaneet,  almost  uninjured  by 
the  lion's  first  rush,  had  crawled  away  unnoticed,  and,  with 
Nakeesa's  elder  lad,  regained  a  place  of  safety. 

So  Nakeesa  lay  there  dead  by  the  river,  her  days  of  toil  and 
of  pleasure  all  ended.  She  had  shown  two  great  extremes  of 
evil  and  good  in  her  nineteen  years  of  existence.  She  had  refused 
to  save  the  life  of  Sinikwe  (the  man  who  treated  her  ill,  and 
whom  she  loathed)  from  the  puff  adder — an  act  as  good  as  murder, 
most  men  will  say.  And  for  Kwaneet,  who  had  treated  her  with 
some  kindliness,  and  whom  she  loved  with  as  much  love  as  a 
Masarwa  is  capable  of,  she  had  given  her  whole  being — ^life  itself. 
She  could  do  no  more. 

As  for  Kwaneet,  having  satisfied  himself  without  much 
emotion,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  child,  and  having  taken  as  much  zebra  meat  as  the  lion  had 
left,  he  went  his  way.    Nakeesa's  ^Ider  child — now  three  years 
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old — ^was,  of  course,  a  perfectly  useless  incumbrance  to  him.  He 
therefore  sold  the  boy  to  some  Batanana  people  for  a  new  assegai, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  his  desert  life. 

Nakeesa's  bones  are  long  since  scattered,  broken,  and  devoured 
by  the  beasts  of  the  desert ;  but  her  skull,  a  little,  round,  smooth 
skull,  lies  there  yellow  and  discoloured  in  the  feur  swamps  of  the 
Tamalakan  river.  Her  poor,  squalid,  desert  love  story  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  point  a  moral,  or  even  adorn  a  tale.  It  merely 
affords  one  more  instance  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  human 
heart — of  human  emotions — even  in  the  crudest  and  most  savage 
aspect  of  African  life. 

H.  A,  Bkyden. 
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Past  and  Ideal  Sanitation.^ 

By  Sib  Benjamin  Ward  Bichabdson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

SANITATION  IN  THE  PAST. 

AS  I  stand  here  to  deliver  to  you  an  address  on  some  past 
sanitation  of  this  country,  and  on  certain  of  the  ideal  future 
that  lies  before  us,  I  look  back  through  a  vista  of  fifty  years,  recall- 
ing vividly  the  course  of  sanitary  science  during  that  long  period. 
When  the  period  commenced,  I  was  an  active-minded  youth,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  day — a  practice,  by  the  way, 
which  ought  never  jbo  have  been  broken — was  articled  to  an  inge- 
nioas  and  able  surgeon,  learning  what  Dr.  Gophagus  called  the 
'  rudinans '  of  my  profession.  At  that  time  in  the  Midlands,  the 
district  in  which  I  lived,  it  was  curative  medicine  that  led  the  way. 
Prevention  of  disease,  as  a  principle,  was  unrecognised  by  the 
working  members  of  the  faculty.  It  was  enough  for  them  that, 
according  to  their  lights,  they  did  all  that  they  thought  could  be 
done  for  men,  women,  and  children,  sick  and  in  hazard  of  death. 
Most  of  them  let  Nature  do  little,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  I 
pleaded  that  Nature  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  senior 
partner  in  the  concern  of  cure,  I  was,  I  fear,  looked  upon  as  very 
visionary,  for  I  received  from  one  of  my  distinguished  superiors  a 
lectiu-e  on  my  heretical  opinion,  which  I  do  not  forget,  even  at  this 
hour.  I  left  country  education  and  duly  walked  a  large  hospital, 
where  I  witnessed  disease  in  all  its  forms.  I  found  again  cure 
ruling  autocratically.  Wards  in  that  institution  were  odorous  of 
disease :  the  moment  we  entered  them  we  knew  where  we  were  by 
our  nasal  tactics,  and  when  a  very  bad  form  of  pysBmia  (hospital 
fever)  broke  out,  I  saw  administered  as  the  cure,  not  fresh  air,  nor 
anything  fresh,  but  pills  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  had  been  recom- 

'  Address  delivered  before  the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Manchester  on  Friday, 
April  26, 1895. 
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mended  by  some  therapeutical  enthusiast  as  the  remedy.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  mortality  was  rampant  under  such  conditions,  and 
when  I  went  outside  the  hospital  gates  into  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  of  the  busy  centre  of  life  and  death,  in  which  I  was  for  the 
time  cast,  I  found  the  city  really  a  huge  reflex  of  what  I  had 
left  behind  me.  The  city,  at  that  time,  was  a  focus  of  disease. 
Sinuous,  sombre,  narrow  streets  were  everywhere  in  the  populous 
parts ;  families  were  living  in  cellars ;  water  was  impure ;  food  was 
as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be ;  strong  drink  raged ;  uncleanliness, 
fearful  in  the  lowest  class,  was  dominant  in  better><:lass  houses ; 
ventilation  was  bad,  even  out  of  doors ;  and  the  accumulation  of 
open  nuisances  was  appalling.  Disease,  of  course,  was  severely 
present,  and  was  almost  as  bad  as  in  the  hospital  itself.  Fever  of 
a  peculiarly  malignant  kind,  from  which  I  was  myself,  for  many 
weeks,  a  8^u£Ferer,'  was  prevalent,  and  many  of  my  student  comrades 
fell  from  it,  for  ever.  No  battle-field  was  worse  than  that  field  of 
disease ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  dangers,  we  went  on  in  the  same  way. 
After  some  other  temporary  changes  I  passed  to  reside  and 
practise  my  profession  in  a  village  neax  London.  Things  were  a 
little  better,  but  very  bad.  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  metropolis 
and  extended  to  our  locality.  We  had  just  commenced  to  see  a  little 
distance  before  us,  and  to  meet  the  plague  some  of  us  were  elected 
by  the  local  authorities  of  our  district  into  committees  of  three, 
each  taking  a  part  for  inspection.  I  remember  that,  in  company 
with  the  late  illustrious  Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  with  I^ord 
William  Fitzroy,  I  acted  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  committees, 
and  I  think  that,  although  we  worked  in  a  crude  way,  we  did  good. 
Then  arose  in  London  a  most  valuable  theory,  and  an  accompanying 
fact  which  seconded  the  theory.  The  late  Dr.  John  Snow,  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  firmament  of  medicine  of  the  present 
century,  theorised  that  cholera  was  conveyed  chiefly  by  water.  At 
his  own  cost  and  with  infinite  labour  and  anxiety,  he  sought  to  test 
this  theory,  and  by  comparing  the  effects  of  one  source  of  water 
supply  with  another,  and  by  tracing  the  outbreak  of  one  group  of 
cases  in  a  certain  district  of  London  to  its  source  in  the  water 
yielded  by  the  notorious  Broad  Street  pump,  a  new  light  in  sanita- 
tion shone  forth.  We  were  beginning  to  study  prevention  in 
London  about  this  time.  We  had  formed  a  learned  Society  with 
a  long  name,  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and  had  begun  to  con- 
sider the  causes  of  epidemics.  We  were  slow  in  our  proceedings, 
but  precise,  and  were  sustained  by  a  few  earnest  sanitary  scholars, 
amongst  whom  Drs.  Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  McWilliam,  Gavin 
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Milroy,  Hector  Gavin,  Snow,  Mr.  Grainger,  Mr.  John  Radcliffe, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  remarkable  Manchester  man,  Mr. 
(afterwards,  Sir)  Edwin  Chadwick,  float  foremost  in  my  mind. 

We  soon  made  some  useful  progress  in  sanitation  in  those  early 
fifties.  We  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  great  elementary  work  of 
the  nominal  Kegistrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
but  conducted  really  in  every  detail  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Farr,  and 
initiated  entirely  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  whose  labours  for  the 
health  of  this  kingdom  had  no  parallel  for  ingenuity  of  resource 
and  breadth  of  view.  We  had  closed  the  system  of  intramural  in- 
terments which  Carlyle,  with  characteristic  energy,  said,  *  choked 
his  very  soul.*  We  had  obtained  the  wonderful  Registrar-General 
Reports  week  by  week :  we  had  founded  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Glasses,  and,  during 
the  years  1850-1,  ^52y  and  '53,  had  seen  that  in  them  the  ave- 
rage mortality  was  reduced  to  13  per  1 ,000,  or  from  8  to  9  per  1,000 
less  than  it  was  in  London  as  a  whole,  including  the  wealthier  as 
well  as  the  poorer  classes.  We  had  also  seen  in  these  improved 
homes  that  not  a  single  case  of  typhus  fever,  once  the  natural  pest, 
had  been  developed.  We  had  attributed  this  strange  diminution 
of  disease  and  death  to  a  few  very  simple  improvements — namely, 
subsoil  drainage  of  the  site,  free  admission  of  air  and  of  light  to 
every  inhabited  room,  the  abolition  of  cesspools  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  water-closets  with  complete  house  drainage,  the  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  means  of  removing  all  solid  house 
refuse  that  water  could  not  carry  away.  We  had  also  learned  the 
important  part  which  intemperance  plays  in  shortening  the  lives 
of  the  people ;  and  there  were  many  other  progressive  facts  I  have 
not  time  to  mention,  beyond  what  I  have  named,  with  one  striking 
exception.  That  striking  exception  was  in  the  army,  and  consisted 
of  the  alarming  fieict  that  the  army  was  being  decimated  in  times 
of  peace  by  bad  sanitation,  much  more  severely  than  it  ever  was  by 
active  warfare  and  killing  skill  in  the  presence  of  the  worst  enemy. 
The  mortality  of  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  contagious 
fever,  after  the  disease  had  been  practically  banished  from  our  work- 
houses and  prisons,  was  actually  double  that  which  obtained  in  the 
civil  population,  and  the  same  was  the  rule  in  regard  to  diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  consumption  of  the  lungs.  These  facts 
were  reported  upon  from  every  colonial  possession  of  the  Crown, 
and  created  quite  a  solemn  feeling  amongst  our  authorities,  with 
this  one  streak  of  light  for  hox>e,  that  it  was  dependent  on  removal 
of  causes  of  disease  present  in  the  barrack,  on  the  physical  discom- 
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forts  of  the  troops,  and  on  the  besetting  sin  of  drunkenness,  whioh 
enforced  the  evils,  and  nourished  them.  Seventeen  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  medicine,  every  one  of  whom  is  now  dead — 
namely,  Drs.  Neil  Amott,  Babington,  James  Bird,  Alexander 
Browne,  Burrell,  John  Davy  (brother  of  the  great  Sir  Humphry), 
Grainger,  Walter  Lewis,  Liddell,  Banald  Martin,  McWilliun, 
Milroy,  Parkes,  Southwood  Smith,  Q-,  Brown,  Monro,  and  T. 
Richardson — gave  their  testimony  to  the  state  of  things  that  told 
so  disastrously  on  the  defenders  of  the  soil. 

Then  followed  the  Crimean  campaign,  in  which  the  foe  of  insa- 
nitation,  telling  more  severely  than  any  steel  or  shot  of  the  enemy, 
became  the  talk  of  the  land,  and  led  to  the  sending  out  of  Mr.  Saw- 
Unson  and  the  staff  of  sanitarians  under  his  able  direction,  a  staff 
which  achieved  what  might  be  caUed  the  sanitary  salvation  of  the 
troops.  It  made  a  new  era  in  the  engineering  purt  of  our  sanitary 
service,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and,  had  good  fortune  been  on  our 
side,  this  week  we  might  have  heard  it  described  from  the  lips  of  the 
distinguished  veteran  leader  himself,  for  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bobert) 
BawUnson  is  still  alive,  a  hero  of  the  truest  type  and  quality,  and 
Lancashire  to  the  backbone. 

Still,  in  our  Indian  armies,  the  deaths  in  our  troops  went  on  in 
the  same  wanton  degree.  In  1856-7, 1  wrote  an  article,  entitled 
'  The  British  Juggernaut  in  India/  in  which  L  showed,  incontro- 
vertibly,  from  official  reports,  that  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  strong 
men,  without  being  exposed  either  to  war  or  famine,  dissolved 
away  Bt  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  a  year,  so  that  in 
eight  years  not  a  man  of  the  original  thousand  remained.  It  was 
the  same  regiment  in  the  sense  of  the  Irishman's  knife,  first  anew 
blade,  then  a  new  haft,  and  so  on  interminably.  Such  exposures 
could  not  long  remain,  and  soon  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  with  his 
customary  energy  and  consummate  foresight,  projected  at  a  Social 
Soience  Congress,  held  at  Liverpool,  an  Indian  Sanitary  Commission, 
which,  gaining  the  support  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Sidney 
(afterwards  Lord)  Herbert,  became  an  established  sanitary  commis- 
sion, with  Mr.  Bawlinson,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and,  later.  Sir  Douglas 
Gtdton,  as  commissioners,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  cause  we 
had  all  so  warmly  advocated. 

The  time  I  allude  to  was  so  full  of  striking  incidents  which 
rise  before  me  afresh,  I  could,  I  think,  ply  the  younger  of  you 
with  them  for  days.  Our  gaols,  which  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
Howard  were  the  foci  of  fever,  became  the  foci  of  health.  Still, 
to  this  day  in  some  places  the  judge  on  the  bench  may  see  a  bunch 
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of  rue  before  him,  and  wonder,  perchance,  why  it  is  there,  not 
recognising  that  originally  such  a  bunch  was  put  there  under  the 
idea  that  it  would  shield  him  from  the  contagion  of  fever  that 
stood  in  the  dock  before  him — a  protection  removed  by  sanitation. 

The  progress  proceeded,  and  soon  it  was  determined  to  elect 
competent  medical  men  to  supervise,  for  local  authorities,  the 
public  health.  They  became  the  order  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  proceeding  well  meant  but 
badly  executed.  The  position  of  the  Medical  Officer  was  not,  and 
is  not,  right.  The  mode  of  election  was  always  bad.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  a  body  of  vestrymen  or  councillors  to  elect  their  confreres 
for  their  own  duties  which  they  comprehended,  and  in  which 
character  and  probity  played  the  leading  parts.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  selection  of  men  who  were  to  play  a  special  part  in 
work  which  was  not  familiar  to  them,  they  were  incompetent,  and 
they  therefore  elected  their  advisers  under  influences  which  were 
often  quite  foreign  to  the  labour  that  had  to  be  performed.  They 
made  another  error.  They  forbade  by  their  limited  salaries  and 
short  periods  of  appointments  the  due  exercise  of  independence  to 
their  scientific  officers ;  and,  lastly,  they  ruled  those  gentlemen  dis- 
tinctly as  subordinates,  doing  their  best  to  quench  emulation  or 
the  spirit  of  work  as  a  factor  of  good  work.  In  spite  of  aU  these 
disadvantages,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  became  a  body  of 
men  in  this  country  which  no  other  country  can  boast  of  possessing, 
and  their  reports  in  succeeding  centuries  will  be  one  of  the  mirrors 
of  the  times  from  which  the  historian  will  gather  up  the  choicest 
materials  for  his  learned  pages. 

Upon  the  formation  of  an  order  of  Medical  Officers  there  came, 
of  necessity,  a  working  class  of  men  acting  under  them,  doing  for 
them  the  rough  labour  of  inspection  and  purification.  They  were 
called  first  the  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and  then  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  They  were  of  rough,  uncultivated  form  originally, 
but  always  active  and  quickly  improvable.  Ghadwick,  with  natural 
sagacity,  saw  their  worth,  and  when  they  began  to  organise  into 
what  became  '  The  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,'  he  willingly 
became  their  president,  and  for  some  years  gave  them  as  able 
service  as  if  he  were  a  young  man.  When  he  felt  his  career 
of  ninety  years  was  coming  to  a  close,  he  begged  me,  as  one  of 
his  last  requests,  to  take  his  place — a  post  which  to  this  moment 
I  have  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to  hold. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  The  reforms  which  I  have  spoken  of 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Betums  of  the  Begistrar- 
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Creneral^  beginning  with  the  Victorian  era  in  1838,  although  they 
were  grand,  were  not  popular.  Learned  men  pushed  them  onwardb 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  but  the  people  generally  heeded  them 
little.  The  subject  promoted  seemed  inartistic,  to  some  actually 
repulsive.  There  was  in  it  nothing  to  excite*  hope  or  please  the 
imagination,  which,  as  Akenside  taught,  requires  always  to  be 
pleased,  and  so  things  went  slowly  on,  never  going  back,  yet  not 
going  rapidly  forward,  until  1875,  when  an  opportunity  opened  to 
me  to  strike  out  on  a  new  venture.  I  was  asked  to  preside  at  a 
great  congress  at  Brighton,  and  instead  of  regaling  the  audience 
with  a  laborious  essay  which  I  had  proposed  on  the  subject  of 
death  rates,  I  brought  out  at  the  last  moment  the  picture  of 
*  Hygeia,  an  Ideal  City.'  It  was  a  risky  experiment,  for  it  was 
calculated  to  sustain  for  me  the  reputation,  or  dis-reputation, 
of  being  a  man  of  a  visionary  turn  of  mind,  and  some  of  my  best 
and  nearest  friends  urged  me  not  to  imitate  Gulliver,  Defoe,  or 
Baron  Munchausen.  I  still,  however,  determined  to  proceed,  but — ^it 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  announced  the  fact — ^with  this  diflference 
from  those  illustrious  authorities,  that  however  imaginative  I  might 
make  the  matter,  not  a  word  should  be  introduced  that  would  not 
be  practicable  at  the  time,  and  no  result  declared  that  would  not 
be  possible.  It  was  a  commonplace  view  for  an  imaginative  or  ideal 
project,  but  it  was  the  basis  of  a  success  feur  beyond  anything  I  had 
ever  anticipated.  My  large  audience  was  pleased  at  the  moment, 
and  my  larger  audience,  the  public  the  world  over,  were  equally 
gratified.  They  became  interested  in  a  town  that  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  even  the  least  imaginative  intellects  thought  it  worthy 
of  thdr  consideration.  In  a  word,  the  end  justified  the  means, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  living  to  see  all  persons  more  or  less 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  sanitary  existence,  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  might  be  attained,  to  the  fact  that  good  sanitation 
was  compatible  with  good  taste,  and  that  every  man  and  woman 
might,  in  their  own  sphere,  be  sanitarians.  In  this  sense  an 
imaginary  city  became  even  more  useful  than  a  real  one.  I  first 
traced  it  out  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore  of  Littlehampton  to  the 
amusement  of  my  little  and  only  daughter,  and  the  winds  blew  it 
away ;  but  it  nevertheless  had  its  foundations,  because  what  it  told 
was  true  and  practical,  although  set  forth  in  an  allegorical  form. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  progress  of  sanitation  has  pro- 
ceeded more  rapidly,  or  rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  with  more 
effect,  because  it  has  extended  through  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  literature  of  sanitation  has  become  of  the  most  extensive  kind. 
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iBstead  of  my  own  single  journal,  The  Jownval  of  PuUic  Health 
and  Sanitary  Review j  which  first  set  the  baU  rolling,  there  are 
now  journals  and  essays  of  avery  kind  appearing  week  by  week 
and  almost  day  by  day.  Institutes  for  the  scientific  study  of 
sanitation  have  also  been  developed ;  the  Sanitary  Institute  leading 
the  way  in  this  last  respect,  and  continuing  still  in  its  career.  It 
started  well,  and  was  the  first  to  hold  congresses  such  as  this,  the 
earliest  congress  being  at  the  town  of  Leamington  in  the  year  1877. 

IDEAL  SANITATION. 

So  much  for  the  past  of  sanitary  science  as  a  working  science 
in  this  country.  I  had  on  my  tablets  many  other  points  on  which 
to  speak,  but  I  am  told  that  you  desire  me  to  throw  out  some 
ideals  for  the  future,  and  to  proceed  much  as  I  did  in  the  essay 
on  a  model  city,  by  indicating  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
future  for  the  benefit  of  sanitation.  I  have  pleasure  in  responding 
to  this  invitation,  and  if  what  I  suggest  may  again  to  many  minds 
seem  of  too  visionary  a  character,  let  me  fortify  myself  by  saying 
that  however  extreme  it  may  be,  I  will  name  nothing  whatever 
that  cannot  be  done — ^that  is  to  say,  that  cannot  be  practically 
carried  out — at  this  very  moment,  if  it  be  resolved  that  the  pro- 
posal made  is  advisable,  and  if  the  applications  of  our  great 
mechanical  and  engineering  devices,  which  have  been  so  much 
neglected  in  sanitary  work,  be  employed. 

National  Main  Drainage. 

In  the  construction  of  a  town,  a  house,  or  any  building,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  the 
drainage.  Nothing  is  so  important ;  no  &ct  has  been  more  fully 
recognised ;  nothing  is  simpler,  and  yet  no  universal  systematic 
plan  has  ever  been  adopted.  At  one  time,  and  in  many  parts  still, 
drainage  was  and  is  a  huge  cesspool  system  by  which  the  excreta 
of  towns,  carried  into  a  reservoir  or  cesspool,  have  to  be  removed 
at  regular  periods.  I  could  point  to  a  town  in  this  country 
now  which  is  drained  entirely  upon  this  system,  and  the  defence 
is  that  no  great  evil  ever  seems  to  have  sprung  from  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  many  other  towns  which  once 
were  drained  on  the  same  plan  the  utmost  danger  has  arisen 
from  the  process.  In  some  towns  the  excreta  of  the  place  are 
transferred  into  the  nearest  watercourse,  brook,  or  river;  in  a 
third  class  of  instances,  into  the  sea.  In  point  of  fact,  the  general 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  if  the  sewage  of  towns  could  only  be 
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removed  from  sight,  smell,  and  memory,  that  which  was  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose  was  the  best  to  be  done ;  a  necessary 
evil  had  to  be  met,  and  was  met  by  bad  education  on  the 
question  in  hand,  and  that  selfish  want  of  commonsense  which 
stands  so  often  in  the  way  of  useful  measures  for  the  common 
good.  When  advanced  measures,  as  it  seemed,  were  adopted,  it 
became  a  common  belief  that  the  best  drainage  consisted  in  having 
sewers  from  houses  flushed  by  the  storm  water  which  should  carry 
the  sewage  straight  away  to  some  destination.  The  late  Mr.  Ward's 
well-knovni  adage,  '  The  sewage  to  the  soil,  the  storm  water  to  the 
river/  though  it  was  always  confessed  to  be  an  admirable  definition 
of  what  was  the  right  thing,  was  never  and  never  has  been  faith- 
fully acted  upon ;  so  that  still,  instead  of  that  separate  system  of 
drainage  which  Ghadwick  defended  to  the  last,  we  have  in  most 
of  our  towns  an  admixture  of  the  water  which  falls  from  the  skies 
with  the  sewage  that  flows  from  the  houses.  The  method  involves 
all  kinds  of  complications.  It  means  ventilation  of  sewers  into 
the  common  air,  even  the  air  of  towns.  It  enforces  the  construc- 
tion of  enormous  sewers,  so  that  the  variable  water  that  falls  may 
always  have  sufficient  current  space.  It  ensures  that  in  dry 
seasons  the  fluid  parts  shall  pass  away  and  that  the  sewer  itself 
shall  become  a  cesspool  or  sewer  of  deposit ;  and  it  means  accumula- 
tion of  decomposing  gases  into  the  sewers,  and  permeation  of  such 
gases  into  private  houses,  unless  there  be  set  up  ventilating  tubes 
from  the  sewer  to  potir  the  foul  vapours  into  the  open  air  above. 
The  system  is  abominable,  and  plans  which  have  been  suggested 
to  replace  it,  such  as  the  earth  system,  which  in  itself  is  a  very 
natural  process,  and  various  others  on  which  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell,  have  not  in  any  satisfactory  way  superseded  it. 

A  new  system  which  I  want  to  fix  on  the  mind  is  that  drain- 
age should  be  a  national  system  conducted  on  one  plan  and  made 
so  perfect  that  it  cannot  err.  The  prime  principle  of  it  should  be 
that  every  house,  every  town,  should  be  emptied  of  its  sewage  at 
every  moment;  that  there  should  never  be  stagnation  at  any 
point  in  the  house  or  out  of  it  except  by  accident ;  that  every  one 
of  us  should  know  and  feel  of  a  certainty  that  within  our  domicile, 
as  within  our  town,  every  particle  of  removable  matter  of  the  kind 
named  should  be  passed  away  the  instant  it  is  discharged  in  the 
house,  so  that  there  should  be  a  complete  and  continuous  puri- 
fication in  progress  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  matter  thus 
conveyed  away  should  also  be  so  conveyed  that  it  could  be  instantly 
utilised  to  the  profit  and  maintenance  of  the  living  earth.    It 
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should  never  for  a  moment  accumulate  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  decomposing  or  resting  inactive.  It  should  not  depend  for  its 
removal  on  storm  water,  but  it  should  allow  the  storm  water  to  be 
utilised,  if  necessary,  for  washing  or  other  domestic  purposes,  or 
go  back  to  the  river  or  running  current  near. 

For  the  completion  of  this  scheme  applicable  on  the  widest 
scale,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  country  is  already  surveyed, 
laid  out,  levelled,  and  prepared  by  what  has  with  infinite  toil, 
engineering  skill,  and  scientific  design  been  accomplished  in  the 
network  of  railways  with  which  the  country  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected. It  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
construct  along  the  sides  of  all  our  lines  of  railways  a  series  of 
tunnels  in  iron  tubing  or  brickwork  as  may  locally  be  most 
appropriate  or  convenient ;  to  let  this  main  conduit  or  sewer  start 
near  to  the  commencement  of  every  place  where  there  are 
houses  that  require  to  be  drained,  and  lie  by  the  side  of  the  line ; 
and  to  let  the  sewage  from  the  houses  be  pumped  into  the  main 
course  and  carried  off,  so  as  to  be  collected  at  distant  points  or 
conveyed  by  side  conduits  to  spots  selected  for  its  utilisation, 
that  the  land  all  over  the  country  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it 
for  fertilisation,  away  altogether  from  the  residences  of  men,  and  in 
a  manner  perfectly  harmless  to  the  health  of  communities.  For 
such  ready  transit  the  levels  are  all  laid,  and  there  is  such  ample 
open  and  imused  space  for  the  mains,  it  would  be  no  more  difficult 
to  lay  them  down  than  it  has  been  to  lay  out  our  telegraph  lines. 
No  injury  to  the  railway  could  occur,  and  considering  how  wide 
would  be  the  area  of  distribution,  it  is  surprising  when  we  come 
to  reckon  up  how  small  the  conducting  tubes  or  conduits  would  be. 
They  need  not  be  larger  in  the  towns  themselves  than  the  tubes 
which  convey  water,  and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  towns  there 
would  be  so  many  starting  points  there  need  never  be  enormous 
outgoing  sewers.  Every  district  would  drain  into  its  own  main  \ 
that  main  would  run  into  the  nearest  outgoing  tube  near  the  line, 
and  as  the  contents  would  always  be  in  brisk  current  outwards 
towards  the  open  country  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  to 
carry  the  solid  material,  the  size  even  in  a  vast  city  would,  by  com- 
parison with  the  present  sewers,  be  extremely  small.  The  motor 
that  would  be  required  for  the  movement  of  the  sewage  along 
the  conduits  would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  the  gradients 
being  so  slight  that  the  pumping  power  demanded  would  be  com- 
paratively inexpensive.  At  the  proper  points  there  would  be  a 
pumping  station,  which  by  exhaust  stroke  from  the  pump  would 
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draw  the  sewage  from  the  town,  and  by  return  stroke  would  raise 
it  to  fall  to  the  level  in  the  direction  leading  to  the  exit  or  exits ; 
and  as  the  main  tube  would  be  easy  of  access  at  any  point,  it 
would  be  possible  to  tap  it,  so  to  speak,  at  any  point  in  its  course 
in  order  to  draw  off  its  contents  for  utilisation.  Stationary  steam- 
engines  would  in  most  cases  be  required,  but  in  many  country 
places  water  might  be  employed  or  even  wind-power.  There  are 
towns  in  this  kingdom  which  are  ready  for  this  method  of 
drainage,  and  if  it  were  applied  to  them  they  would,  from  the 
moment  when  the  exhaust  system  was  adopted,  be  every  instant 
of  the  day  cleansed  of  all  the  impurities  that  now  are  lodged  about 
them.  If  a  sink  or  drain  or  other  part  were  opened  within  the 
dwellings  of  such  towns,  air  would  rush  down  and  carry  before  it 
everything  that  was  there,  so  that  our  very  sinks  would  become 
ventilators,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  would  be  brought  in 
fresh  in  every  act  of  removing  uncleanliness.  We  might  begin 
the  process  with  one  town,  large  or  small,  and  we  might  extend  it  as 
&r  as  we  pleased,  for  we  have  all  the  open  land  of  the  country  for  the 
application  of  the  sewage  removed ;  thus,  in  a  very  few  years  every 
part  of  the  sewage,  instead  of  being  cast  into  the  sea  or  poured 
into  the  river  or  laid  up  in  the  cesspool,  could,  without  decom- 
posing, be  given  back  to  the  land  for  its  natural  service  there. 

If  this  plan  of  national  main  drainage  were  adopted,  another 
plan  would  immediately  follow — that,  namely,  of  utilising  the  rail- 
way levels  for  supplies  of  water  at  any  distance  from  towns,  so 
that  our  great  lakes  could  be  used  as  sources  of  water  supply  to 
towns  all  along  a  line.  The  size  and  cost  of  the  plant  would  be 
the  same  as  the  sewage  plant,  the  proportion  of  water  entering  a 
town  being  practically  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  sewage 
escaping  from  it.  Thus  there  would  be  a  kind  of  arterial  and 
venous  system  in  every  place,  and  the  storm  water  would  be 
employed  simply  as  soft  water  for  domestic  purposes,  or  would  go 
back  in  its  undefiled  state  to  the  river. 

Disposal  of  Refuse. 

In  addition  to  a  perfected  system  of  removing  sewage  from 
towns  comes  also  the  disposal  of  refrise  which  could  not  be  carried 
away  by  water.  It  is  important  in  almost  all  places  that  a  better 
method  of  disposal  of  refuse  should  be  carried  out  than  now  exists. 
Befuse  heaps,  so  common  about  towns,  though  they  may  not  be  a 
regular  source  of  evil,  like  sewage  unremoved,  are  often  a  cause  of 
great  evil.    The  ashpits  in  communities  large  or  small  become 
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real  nuisances,  although  the  system  of  sorting  may  be  fidrly  well 
carried  out.  To  render  such  accumulations  impossible  the  course 
to  be  pursued  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  consists  in  the  application 
of  fire  to  everything  that  is  consumable.  The  rest,  it  will  be 
presumed,  is  utilisable  and,  rendered  harmless  by  cleansing,  might 
be  applied  to  its  proper  purpose. 

Management  of  the  Sick.    Hotel  Hospftals. 

A  means  of  advance  in  sanitation,  a  systematic  advance,  lies 
in  the  direction  of  management  of  the  sick,  and  especially  of  the 
contagious  sick,  in  our  communities.  In  the  course  of  ages 
hospitals  for  our  sick  poor  have  been  erected,  and  have  been 
divided  so  as  to  be  the  homes  of  those  who  are  contagiously 
sick  and  of  those  who  are  not.  Necessity  seems  to  have  dictated 
this  line  of  action,  but  it  has  all  been  made  without  any  strict 
reference  to  what  is  precisely  correct  in  dealing  with  sickness. 
One  good  thing  has  come  from  it,  irregular  as  it  may  have  been — 
namely,  the  discovery  of  the  best  methods  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  whether  it  be  contagious  or  harmless.  We  have  learned  in 
the  hospital,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  readiest  methods  of  bringing 
all  the  resources  of  medical  science  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
population.  It  has  been  a  slow  process,  but  sure,  and  it  may  now 
be  said  to  have  come  pretty  nearly  to  its  culmination.  I  have  had 
the  opportunities  of  treating  sickness  in  private  houses  and  within 
the  walls  of  a  hospital,  and  therefore  can  testify  that  there  is  no 
comparison  in  regard  to  treatment  in  the  private  house  and  treat- 
ment in  the  well-regulated  and  orderly  hospital.  In  the  well- 
constructed  hospital  everything  is  at  hand  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  the  best  lines  of  treatment.  Properly  constructed  beds,  correct 
ventilation,  correct  and  uniform  temperature,  skilled  and  able 
nursing,  proper  supply  of  food  however  exceptional  it  may  be, 
good  water,  and  constant  medical  supervision,  are  all  at  hand,  and 
the  acme  of  success  is  attainable  ;  whereas  in  the  private  house  all 
things  have  to  be  got  together  at  the  moment,  one  by  one,  just 
for  temporary  use,  and  then  very  rarely  everything  that  is  required. 
More  than  that,  in  respect  to  contagious  patients  the  hospital  can 
be  conducted  practically  in  a  manner  free  from  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion, so  that  all  the  anxieties  and  inconveniences  of  turning  a 
sick  room  of  a  private  house  into  a  protected  room,  for  a  time,  are 
avoided.  Our  plan  at  present  consists  usually,  when  a  contagious 
disease  breaks  out  in  a  private  house,  to  convey  the  sick  person  to 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  to  establish  a  cordon  of  protection 
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about  the  door,  so  that  in  a  large  town  like  Manchester  or  London 
it  may  be  said  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  of  these  great 
cities  yield  a  huge  hospital  half  served  with  sick-room  necessities. 

The  grandest  reform  in  sanitation  will  come  in  when  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  mixed  system  are  abolished;  when 
maudlin  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  sick  has 
no  argument ;  when  recovery  from  sickness  on  the  part  of  every 
one  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  true  business  of  life ;  and  when  things 
are  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  no  sick  person  shall  be  a  danger 
to  friends  or  neighbours,  or  to  those  who  succeed  him  in  the 
houses  in  which  he  has  lived.  I  could  take  you  to  a  house  in 
which  an  epidemic  disease  existed  at  a  certain  time,  several  persons 
being  affected,  and  I  could  prove  to  you  that  in  that  house  every 
member  of  a  new  family  that  went  into  it  became  affected  with 
the  same  disorder,  unknowingly.  These  things  should  not  be. 
They  certainly  are  not  ideals  of  sanitation. 

The  ideal  of  sanitation  with  regard  to  the  sick  does  not 
consist  in  the  construction  of  huge  barracks  as  hospitals.  My 
ideal  is  that  in  all  communities  there  should  be,  according  to 
the  numbers  statistically  required,  hotel  hospitals,  comfortably, 
and  for  the  richer  class  even  elegantly,  furnished,  and  fitted 
with  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  sick  in  any  form 
of  disease.  These  hotel  hospitals  should  be  conveniently  planted 
for  the  service  of  every  one,  so  that  if  a  person  is  ill  he  shall 
be  able  to  find  a  room  in  one  of  them  where  he  can  be 
looked  after  by  his  own  medical  adviser  and  friends,  and  in  which 
every  necessity  for  the  management  of  his  illness  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  principles  of  sanitation  superadded 
to  the  medical.  No  private  house  would  then  become  the  centre 
of  infection,  or  be  darkened  by  the  gloom  that  becomes  a  settled 
part  of  that  house  in  which  death  has  been  a  visitor.  All  the 
reform  might  be  done  with  less  of  expense  than  is  now  devoted 
to  the  inferior  management  of  sickness  in  the  private  dwelh'ng. 

In  respect  to  purely  contagious  cases  I  would  adopt  a  special 
system.  Instead  of  taking  such  cases  into  the  upper  rooms  of 
private  houses,  I  would  have  light,  elegant,  small  hospitals,  placed 
at  proper  distances  on  the  tops  of  special  houses,  with  proper 
lifts  for  taking  the  sick  into  them ;  with  every  facility  for  free 
ventilation  through  them ;  and  with  this  further  provision  that 
from  the  roofs  of  these  infectious  hospitals  gas  fire  shafts  should 
be  built,  so  that  all  the  air  that  circulates  into  them  from  the 
outside  windows  and  ventilators  should  be  drawn  up  into  the 
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shafts,  passing  through  the  purifying  fire  on  its  way.  In  this 
manner  the  fire  itself  would  draw  off  as  well  as  consume  all  those 
particles  of  disease  which,  disseminated  through  the  private  house, 
become  so  frequently  the  causes  of  future  disease.  I  have  myself 
constructed  a  model  of  a  hospital  of  this  nature,  and  have  hopes 
of  seeing  it,  ere  long,  in  practical  operation. 

Ventilation  of  Towns. 

With  the  entire  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  the  arrest  of  disease 
by  what  I  ha^e  called  conculcation,  or  the  immediate  stamping  out 
of  disease  as  it  springs  up — just  as  we  would  stamp  out  a  fire 
at  its  commencement — there  are  certain  improvements  at  once 
artistic  and  sanitary,  which  are  of  the  utmost  moment  and 
in  which  everybody  can  more  or  less  take  a  part.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  every  town  should  be  thoroughly  well 
ventilated,  and  to  secure  good  ventilation  it  is  always  requisite  to 
do  two  things :  first,  to  make  a  proper  course  for  the  winds  through 
the  streets ;  and,  secondly,  to  secure,  as  far  as  is  possible,  that  ven- 
tilation which  springs  from  vegetation,  and  which  is  essential  to 
health  and  life.  These  advances  have  a  special  interest  when  they 
are  turned  to  account  in  the  building  of  new  cities  and  towns,  and 
in  the  laying  out  of  such  places  in  their  beginnings.  The  direction 
in  which  the  wind  blows  should  have  immediate  consideration. 
In  England  the  current  is,  I  believe,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
in  one  direction — namely,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east — 
so  when  we  look  at  our  trees,  borne  down  by  the  winds,  we  see 
them  bent  north-easterly,  that  is  to  say,  opposite  to  the  most 
common  current ;  or,  if  we  observe  the  vane  on  a  church  held  in 
a  fixed  position  from  rust,  we  see  that  it  usually  points  south- 
westerly. We  ought,  therefore,  in  all  our  laying  out  of  towns,  or 
in  the  improvement  of  them,  to  bear  in  mind  this  course  of  the 
winds,  and  not  to  block  them  up  in  a  cul  de  sac  facing  the  south- 
west. New  streets  should  always  be  planned  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  wind's  course  and  speedage. 

In  places  which  are  situated  low,  and  in  valleys,  it  would  always 
be  of  advantage  to  bring  in  the  air  from  neighbouring  heights, 
and  now  that  we  have  the  admirable  mechanical  principle  of  pump- 
ing in  air  from  any  height,  and  of  compressing  it  in  reservoirs, 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  town  or  viUage  which,  however  unfortu- 
nately situated,  should  not  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  mechanism 
in  addition  to  natural  pressure.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  leading  engineer,  Mr.  Frick,  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
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the  town  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  so  often  attacked  by  yellow 
fever  owing  to  the  stagnancy  of  the  air  in  the  streets  of  that  town, 
and  I  pointed  ont  a  practicable  plan  of  bringing  air  from  neigh- 
bouring heights  instead  of  taking  the  sick  up  to  the  air,  and  the 
plan,  but  for  the  late  revolution,  would,  lam  informed,.have  been 
now  in  full  operation.  I  am  sure  with  good  results.  In  a  town  like 
Manchester  you  might  have  air  of  the  purest  kind  brought  from  a 
height,  which  would  at  all  times  ventilate  your  streets  and  thereby 
your  houses,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  mere  sake  of 
fresh  air  to  go  long  distances.  The  air  might  come  to  you  and 
into  your  parlours  from  cloudland^  and  with  an  effect  that  would 
not  be  wanting  in  artistic  beauty.  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick  suggested 
that  in  Paris  the  Eiffel  tower  should  be  applied  iQ  this  purpose. 
The  tower  was  not  constructed  with  such  intention,  but  ventilating 
towers  in  great  cities  might  be  built  quite  as  easily  as  tall  chimneys, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  be  applied  to  many  other  practical 
and  artistic  purposes. 

I  think  the  greatest  good  that  could  be  carried  out  in  towns 
for  these  purposes  of  ventilation  would  be  what  I  have  suggested 
for  London  under  the  title  of  ^  Upper  London.'  This  would 
consist  in  doing  away  with  the  chimneys  of  existing  houses,  and 
in  making  beautiful  terraces  which  should  run  along  the  tops  of 
the  houses  and  be  united  across  the  streets  by  arches,  from 
which  could  be  suspended  electric  lights,  intersecting  all  parts  of 
the  city  or  town.  These  terraces  would  form  pathways  for  foot 
passengers ;  for  men  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  letters ;  for 
men  engaged  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  should  they  break  out ; 
and  for  bearing  the  erection  of  furnaces,  at  proper  distances,  into 
which  all  the  smoke  emanating  from  the  houses  could  pass  for 
complete  combustion  and  clearance  of  the  air.  Along  such 
terraces  I  should  suggest  that  flowering  plants  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  town  should,  in  fact,  be  a  garden  of 
beauty,  with  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  life  more  cheerful  and 
open  both  above  and  below.  That  this  great  reform  will  come  I 
have  no  kind  of  doubt,  and  when  once  it  does  come  and  its  advan- 
tages are  declared,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  trans- 
forming all  places  into  the  same  order.  It  may  be  advanced  that 
such  a  system  carried  out  fully  would  render  the  streets  of  a  place 
monotonous,  the  upper  part  being  so  completely  a  levelled  surface. 
I  do  not  think  so  myself.  In  London,  the  most  beautiful  street, 
or  at  all  events  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets,  the  one  which 
attracts  the  foreigner  most,  is  already  laid  out  as  it  were  for  this 
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design ;  of  coarse  I  refer  to  Begent  Street,  There  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  are  practically  on  a  level,  and  if  the  level  were 
embellished  by  terraces  with  gilded  balustrades  outlined  by 
flowers  and  plants,  the  effect  would  be  exquisite.  If  some 
irregularities  did  take  place  in  the  upper  portions  of  a  town, 
they  would  perhaps  rather  add  than  take  away  &om  the  beauty ; 
the  engineer  would  get  over  the  obstacles  of  irregularity  which 
now  seem  to  exist,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hydraulic  lift, 
conveniently  placed  for  ascent  of  passengers  from  the  streets, 
would  meet  every  difficulty.  The  value  of  this  improvement 
would  be  the  lessening  of  traffic  in  the  streets  below,  the  admission 
of  pure  air  from  above  ;  and,  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  the  advan- 
tage of  plant  life  in  the  continued  purification  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  be  it  ever  remembered,  the  leaf  of  the  plant  feeds  largely  from 
the  breath  of  man  and  other  living  animals.  The  leaf  takes  from 
man  the  carbon  which  he  derives  from  food  and  freely  exhales ; 
while  the  plant  appropriates  to  its  own  purpose  this  effete  deriva- 
tive from  man,  and  gives  him  back  through  the  great  aerial  sea  that 
precious  oxygen,  without  which  he  can  neither  move,  live,  nor 
have  his  being. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

In  the  ideal  I  have  just  given  I  may  have  raised  a  vision 
which  is  almost  too  pleasant  to  behold  and  too  striking  to  expect 
in  our  time.  Let  me  for  a  moment  descend  to  another  and  less 
pleasing  subject;  I  mean  the  disposal  of  our  dead.  I  can  myself 
remember  the  time  when,  in  our  large  towns,  this  subject  was  of 
the  most  solemn  import,  in  so  far  as  the  health  of  the  people  was 
concerned.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Carlyle's  expression,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  state  of  things  was  simply  awful,  so 
that  one  retires  even  from  the  remembrance,  and  rejoices  that 
the  Extramural  Act,  and  the  establishment  of  cemeteries,  has 
removed  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  evils.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  when  even  this  Extramural  Act  requires  revision,  for 
our  cemeteries  are  becoming  crowded,  and  some  of  the  Ix>ndon 
cemeteries  are,  I  fear,  becoming  dangerous  to  the  living.  The 
question  rises  before  us : — What  is  to  be  the  universal  advance  ? 
In  my  essay  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  Model  City,  I  referred  to 
cremation  as  opposed  to  what  is  called  earth-to-earth  burial.  I 
urged  that  it  was  absolutely  barbarous  to  dispose  of  the  dead  in 
any  other  way  than  by  earth-to-earth  burial  or  by  cremation,  but 
I  was  opposed  somewhat  to  cremation  on  two  grounds  :  one,  that 
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the  medico-legal  aspect  was  not  satisfactory,  the  other  that  by 
dissipating  all  the  animal  body  at  once  into  thin  air  we  should 
lose  those  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are  necessary  for  the  fertili- 
sation  of  the  earth.  My  opinion  now  is  that  those  two  objections 
do  not  hold,  and  that  the  whole  question  on  the  two  burials  is 
one  entirely  of  sentiment.  To  many  minds  Sir  Seymour  Haden's 
method  of  burial  and  rapid  destruction  in  the  earth,  where  trees 
and  flowers  take  up  the  remains,  and  out  of  the  veiy  quarry  of  death 
create  the  most  perfect  forms  of  life — to  many  minds,  I  say,  this  is 
the  most  perfect  method.  I  largely  agree,  and  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  rapidly  and  in  all  its  completeness,  it  might  be 
perfect.  Certainly,  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment  involved,  it 
ought  never  to  be  excluded.  It  ought  to  be  left  for  the  consola- 
tion of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  the  most  natural  of  processes. 
I  incline  now  more  to  cremation.  I  see  the  medico-legal 
complication  is  much  simplified,  and  can  be  made  safer  than 
it  is.  I  see  the  law  of  man  removing  obstacles  to  cremation, 
and  I  think  I  see  that  the  law  of  Nature  is  not  so  obstinately 
opposed  to  human  sentiment  as  I  once  surmised.  Above  all, 
I  feel  sure,  from  observation,  that  cremation  is  the  readiest 
mode  of  disposal ;  the  completest,  I  think,  and  the  most  poetical 
of  any  method  that  can  be  devised.  It  is,  in  strict  truth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  which  are  few,  instead  of  dust  to  dust,  which  makes  so  much 
more.  It  is  my  ideal,  therefore,  that  cremation  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  be  supported.  It  is  but  fair  to  those  who  see  its 
advantages  that  every  cemetery,  if  not  every  churchyard,  should 
be  supplied  with  a  crematorium.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  yard 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  or  chapel  might  still  be  the  spot 
where  the  remains  were  disposed  of  without  any  detriment  to 
those  who  lived.  Not  a  single  change  need  be  made  from  what 
exists  except  in  the  erection  of  the  most  perfect  crematory 
furnace,  where  the  body  would  pass  into  the  ^  pur  *  (the  fire),  as 
the  Greeks  might  have  called  it,  when  they,  in  the  best  period  of 
their  mighty  civilisation,  laid  the  dead  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
own  beloved,  decently  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

Ideal  Foods. 

Another  ideal  for  the  sanitation  of  the  community  lies  in  the 
question  of  foods  and  drinks.  I  need  not  dwell,  in  this  place,  on 
the  question  of  drinks.  I  need  not  here  endeavour  to  show  that 
what  are  called  alcoholic  drinks  are  neither  foods  nor  drinks ; 
that  they  do  not  quench  thirst,  therefore  we  not  drinks  5  nor 
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build  up  the  body,  nor  warm  the  body,  therefore  are  not 
foods,  but  are  outside  products  altogether;  products  potent 
for  producing  determinate  disease,  and  for  shortening  life. 
They  will  of  necessity  pass  out  of  use  with  a  higher  civilisation,  - 
and  with  much  less  controversy  than  they  have  hitherto  occa- 
sioned. But  there  is  a  grand  ideal  of  reform  with  regard  to 
actual  food  which  will  have  to  be  found  as  a  reconciliation 
between  what  are  now  called  the  mixed  feeders,  or  thode  who  use 
flesh  combined  with  vegetable  food,  and  vegetable  feeders  pure 
and  simple.  Physiologically,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  evolution  the  digestive  system  of  man  is  as  much  car- 
nivorous as  herbivorous,  his  digestive  organs  proper  being  less 
complicate  than  those  of  some  herbivora  such  as  the  ox,  and  more 
complicate  than  those  of  the  carnivora,  such  as  the  lion.  All  common 
animals,  carnivorous,  so  called,  and  herbivorous,  so  called,  are 
animal  feeders  at  one  time  in  life.  All  mammifera  feed  jQrst  on 
milk,  which  is  as  much  an  animal  product  as  flesh.  It  is  liquid 
flesh.  The  tastes  for  the  two  kinds  of  foods,  animal  and  vege- 
table, are  balanced  fairly.  There  is  no  article  of  food  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  which  man  learns  to  crave  for  so 
madly  that  he  cannot  exist  without  it.  Neither  is  there  any 
article  of  natural  food  from  either  kingdom  that  creates  by  the 
taking  of  it  an  entirely  new  condition  of  body — ^a  new  constitu- 
tion. In  these  respects  natural  foods,  vegetable  or  animal,  differ 
from  chemical  substances  like  alcohol,  which,  being  themselves 
unnatural  to  the  body,  excite  an  unnatural  craving,  an  unnatural 
constitution,  a  long  list  of  diseases,  a  large  annual  mortality, 
insanity,  and  crime. 

All  persons  will  in  time  think  it  well  to  study  the  action  of 
animal  and  vegetable  foods  with  the  composure  of  mind  which 
leads  to  advancement.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  myself,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  process  of  feeding  on  animal  or  vegetable  diet 
alters  the  condition  of  the  feeder  in  relation  to  strength,  longevity, 
general  health,  and  disease,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  been 
brought  to  is  practically  that  men  can  live  most  healthily  on  a 
very  light  animal  diet  in  combination  with  fresh  fruits  and  green 
vegetables,  and  can  learn  to  look  on  the  cereals — grains  and 
pulses — in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  animal  substances. 
The  inclination  towards  the  adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet  is 
supported  by  natural  fact,  and  by  the  increasing  repugnance 
which  is  growing  up  towards  animal  flesh  as  food,  a  repugnance 
which  increases  with  every  step  of  civilisation.     We  shall  have  to 
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meet  this  repugnance  temporarily  by  improvements  in  our  ftbat- 
toirs,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  inspect  animal  substances,  and 
by  the  mode  in  which  we  cook  them,  until  there  comes  the  great 
change  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude — namely,  the  scientific 
preparation  of  all  foods  from  the  outer  world  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  animal  as  the  preparer  of  them. 

Ftactically  we  are  all  vegetarians  in  that  animals  which  feed 
on  vegetables  are  themselves  the  prime  stock  animal  food-finders ; 
except  during  the  milk-diet  period,  all  carnivorous  creatures  live 
on  the  herbivorous,  and  we  make  use  of  the  herbivorous  or  plant- 
feeding  animals  for  all  the  carnivorous  flesh  which  we  devour. 
In  this  manner  we  avail  ourselves  of  what  may  be  called  living 
laboratories  in  plant-feeding  animals.  Such  animals  receive  the 
vegetable  foods,  digest  them,  transmute  them  into  flesh,  and  give 
their  flesh  to  the  others,  called  camivora.  They  do  it  at  great 
cost  to  themselves,  as  they  prepare  food  through  themselves ;  the 
difference  in  digestive  work  between  a  pure  herbivorous  animal 
like  the  ox  being  most  laborious  compared  with  the  easy  diges- 
tion of  the  lion.  Now,  as  I  have  been  teaching  these  twenty 
years  past,  the  grand  question  is  why  should  we  continue  to 
employ  these  laboratories  of  living  animals  when  we  have 
chemical  laboratories  in  which  all  necessary  transmutation  can 
take  place,  and  in  which  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world  can  be 
transformed  directly  into  such  conditions  that  it  can  be  utilised 
as  food  of  the  very  best  quality,  supplying  every  necessity ;  food 
of  the  most  perfect  taste,  of  the  most  regular  form  of  condensation, 
of  the  most  excellent  quality,  of  the  most  economical  kind  in 
so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  body  are  concerned,  and  without  any 
possibility  of  its  conveying  disease  from  one  animal  to  another  ? 

We  know  to  a  nicety  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of 
food  for  the  construction  of  the  living  body  from  food,  and  there 
will,  in  time,  be  found  no  difficulty  in  so  modifying  food  taken 
from  its  prime  source  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  every  necessity, 
without,  I  repeat,  the  assistance  of  any  intermediate  animal.  In 
the  presence  of  such  a  development  foods  of  the  best  kind  will 
become  the  cheapest  of  all  products,  and  will  be  so  under  control 
that  new  races  of  men,  constructed  on  better  food  than  has  ever 
yet  been  prepared,  and  with  a  less  complicated  alimentary  system, 
will  rise  up  to  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  the  triumph  by  their 
improved  physical  and  mental  endowments,  and  their  freedom 
from  diseases  which  must  always  occur  so  long  as  living  animals 
are  demanded  for  the  daily  reconstruction  of  the  body. 
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As  to  drinks,  we  have  in  our  possession  from  nature  the  only 
one  drink  required — namely,  water.  That  rendered  pure  admits 
of  no  improvement. 

Education  of  Body  and  Mind. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  many  ideal  topics  bearing  on  the  future 
of  sanitation,  and  although  I  am  nearing  the  close  of  the  hour, 
there  is  one  other — perhaps  some  will  say  the  first  and  foremost 
— subject  to  which,  for  some  few  moments,  I  would  direct  atten- 
tion. I  refer  to  that  education  of  body  and  of  mind  which  is 
essential  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  reform,  little  or  great,  in  the 
matter  of  health.  We  are  told  very  wisely  that  there  is  a  natural 
body,  and  that  there  is  a  spiritual  body ;  that  the  natural  body 
comes  first,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual.  If  this  be 
true,  our  part  in  life  consists  in  so  building  up  the  physical 
construction  as  to  make  it  a  mould  that  shall  form  the  beet 
type  of  that  which  is  spiritual.  It  is  by  this  power  given  to  us 
of  modifying,  beautifying,  and  perfecting  the  body  that  the  soul 
shall  have  given  to  it  qualities  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  the  body. 
There  are  dirty  bodies  and  dirty  souls ;  there  are  ugly  bodies  and 
ugly  souls ;  beautiful  bodies  and  beautiful  souls ;  pure  bodies  and 
pure  souls ;  but  in  all  cases  the  natural  body  comes  first,  after- 
wards the  spiritual,  and  it  is  our  business  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion so  to  master  construction  as  to  make  the  most  perfect 
acquirable  health,  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  first  the 
natural,  and  afterwards,  as  a  sequence,  the  spiritual.  All  exercises 
which  tend  to  the  natural  development  of  the  body,  which  give 
to  it  perfection  of  shape  and  quality  of  tissue,  induce  that  happiness 
which  springs  alone  from  health,  and  that  mental  balance  which 
is  least  disturbed  by  the  sea  of  troubles  in  which  we  seem  to  be 
always,  but  ought  never  to  be,  surrounded.  In  our  schools  it  has 
become  the  essential  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
to  attend  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  under  the 
faith,  which,  in  this  case,  is  based  on  knowledge,  that  the  soul 
will  follow  the  body  in  the  benefits  that  are  developed  throtigh 
the  body.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  as  to  the  advancement 
that  is  taking  place  in  this  direction  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Teachers  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
city  of  Manchester  within  the  last  few  weeks.  I  could  not  say 
that  anything  specific  was  formulated  bearing  on  the  direction  in 
which  ^ucation  should  go  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  the  general 
tone  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  a  new  order  of  teaching  wfis 
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being  established  which  must  in  the  end  move  into  the  directions 
I  have  pointed  out,     I  have  noticed  also  with  much  satisfaction 
the  movement  that  is  taking  place  amongst  our  primaiy  teachers, 
the  clergy  of   this  land,   towards    the   inculcation  of  sanitary 
principles.    The  clergy  by  their  new  sanitary  organisations  are 
becoming  sanitarians,  and,  instead  of  being  to  some  extent  our 
opponents,  are  lending  themselves  to  many  works  of  the  best 
sanitary  character.    They  have  every  reason  to  take  this  course, 
and  they  have  before  them  the  best  of  all  examples.    At  a  meet- 
ing over  which  I  presided  at  the  Jewish  Literary  College  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  Dr.  Snowman,  in  reading  a  paper  on 
Jewish  Law  and  Sanitary  Science,  said  that  sanitarians  complain 
of  their  having  to  compete  with  the  listlessness  and  callousness 
of  the  general  public  towards  hygienic  principles,  and  of  not  meet- 
ing with  the  response  they  merit  from  those  to  whom  they  appeal. 
'  This,'  he  urged,  ^  is  not  a  reproach  which  ought  to  be  levelled,  with 
truth,  against  the  Jewish  people.     The  Jewish  religion  does  not 
cease  with  the  Temple  or  the  Synagogue,  with  the  Sabbath  or  the 
Holiday ;  it  follows  its  adherents  to  the  privacy  of  home  during 
the  week,  by  day  and  by  night.     It  does  not  content  itself  by 
dictating  articles  and  beliefs,  and  principles  of  faith,  but  prescribes 
for  the  eating  of  food,  wearing  of  clothes,  and  the  building  of 
homes.     It  is  a  religion  which  holds  forth  immunity  from  disease 
a3  one  of  the  rewards  of  a  faithful  adherence  to  a  religion  which 
represents  God  as  the  physician  of  His  people,  whose  laws  are  life- 
giving  in  a  physical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense.     No  clear  line  of 
den^arcation  divides  the  legal  laws  from  the  moral  laws,  religious 
law  from  State  law ;  the  care  of  the  soul  from  the  care  of  the 
body ;  spiritual  cleanliness  from  bodily  cleanliness.'     So  it  is  that 
the  sanitary  law  is  with  the  Jews  ceremonial  law,  and  they  are 
taught  from  their  childhood   certain   sanitary  principles  which 
become  ingrained,   and  which  have  preserved    them  with  an 
astounding  vitality,  and  under  extreme  penalties  and  difficulties, 
so  soundly,  that  even  to  this  day  in  this  very  city,  as  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  shows,  those  portions  of  the  city 
where  the  poorer  Jews  congregate  are  distinctly  healthier  than 
the  rest  of  the  city.     Here,  I  say,  is  an  example  which  applies  to 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations.      It  indicates  to  them  that  if 
they  become,  as  teachers,  bold  representatives  of  natural  sanita- 
tion, they  will  soon  rank  amongst  the  first  sanitarians  of  the 
world,  with  this  unusual  advantage,  that  they  will  from  the  first 
introduce  into  every  household  sanitary  law  as  a  part  of  the 
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governance  of  that  household,  and,  together  with  the  school- 
teachers of  the  young,  will  prepare  the  youthful  mind  to  such  ready 
acceptance  of  everything  acceptable  to  perfect  health,  that  we,  who 
have  now  to  enforce,  through  hard  and  constantly  repeated  lessons, 
the  simplest  truths,  will  only  require  to  keep  a  little  in  advance 
towards  new  truth.  Then  whatever  is  taught  as  well-grounded 
and  useful  practice  in  sanitation,  will  fall  on  prepared  ground, 
and  will  be  readily  added  to  the  field  of  sanitary  science. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  striving  to  look  with  steady  eye  on  that 
ideal  of  complete  health  which  I  would  venture  to  hope  belongs 
to  the  future,  I  urge  that  education  is  the  first  principle  demanded. 
I  do  not  mean  education  in  the  mere  matters  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  I  do  not  mean  education  for  the  extreme  accom- 
plishment of  what  is  called  civilisation ;  but  I  mean  education 
in  the  laws  of  life  and  organisation,  and  in  those  secondary  forces 
which  we  call  social  and  economical.  These,  primary  or  secondary, 
lessons  will  ultimately  lead  man  and  animals  to  their  true  places 
on  the  earth,  to  their  true  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  vege- 
table world  on  which  they  depend  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  every  living  thing.  Selfishness,  the 
darkest  side  of  ignorance,  will  cease,  and  it  will  be  learned  that 
human  individual  prosperity  of  the  highest  order  is  possible  only 
in,  and  with,  the  prosperity  of  all  mankind. 
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Lydia  Gibson. 


*  Our  mission  has  been  wonderfully  helped  by  a  remarkable  woman,  whose 
history  and  experience  would  make  a  story.  When  I  have  leisure  I  will  tell  it 
to  you,' — Extract  from  aprvcate  Utter* 

IN  the  decently  fhrnished  upper  room  of  a  house  standing  in  a 
respectable  street  in  Exeter,  a  mother  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
her  first-bom  and  only  child. 

Each  night,  about  the  same  hour,  she  stole  a  little  time  from 
the  weary  stitch-stitch  of  her  needle,  to  rest  her  aching  eyes  and 
sit  with  idle  hands  gazing  at  her  one  treasure,  striving,  as  many 
have  done  before  her,  to  blot  out  a  dark  past  by  conjuring 
up  a  bright  future.  Not  a  future  for  herself,  but  for  that  dear 
one  in  whose  well-being  her  own  individuality  was  lost,  and  around 
whose  golden  head  she  wove  the  aureole  of  happy  fancy. 

The  name  of  this  watcher  was  Lydia  Gibson,  her  age  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  she  had  been  for  two  years  a  widow,  which 
meant  in  her  case  a  woman  whom  death  had  released  from  the 
husband  she  had  chosen. 

Some  who  knew  her  thought  her  cold  and  hard,  because  at 
the  time  of  his  death  she  exhibited  no  trace  of  sorrow. 

'  I  shall  put  on  decent  mourning,'  she  had  said,  ^  and  wear  a 
widow's  bonnet  And  cap,  for  the  reason  that  Robert  Gibson  was 
the  father  of  my  child,  but  to  seem  to  grieve  for  what  those  who 
knew  us  must  all  count  as  a  mercy  would  be  acting  a  lie  which 
I  would  not  do  to  satisfy  anybody.' 

This  experience  of  her  feelings  will  perhaps  serve  as  a  keynote 
to  her  character.  Originally  endowed  with  a  fine  nature,  which 
had  at  first  been  warped  and  narrowed  by  her  surroundings,  and 
then  outraged  and  hardened  by  the  one  who  had  sworn  to  cherish 
and  protect  her,  she  had  arranged  a  code  of  right  and  wrong 
for  herself,  and  judged  others  by  the  way  they  came  near  or  fell 
short  of  her  standard. 
'     The  sorrows  that  fail  to  soften  us  have  a  scathing  effect  on 
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our  nature,  and  to  realise  that  love's  mad  glamour  had  made  her 
regard  as  a  paragon,  a  hero,  the  man  who,  after  a  few  short 
months,  had  disgraced  and  ill-treated  her,  brought  to  the  surfisLce 
all  that  was  bad  in  her. 

One  by  one  she  flung  from  her  forbearance,  conciliation,  love, 
forgiveness,  almost,  to  him,  humanity.  The  vows  she  had  made 
with  her  lips  ceased  to  find  an  echo  in  her  heart.  '  For  better, 
for  worse  *  did  not  bind  her  to  bear  with  a  drunkard  whom  she 
had  married  believing  him  sober,  or  to  give  her  money  to  a 
spendthrift  who  refused  to  work  until  every  farthing  she  had 
saved  was  gone. 

To  the  counsel  of  the  wife-martyrs,  smarting  under  a  similar 
scourge,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  '  You  should  try  and  humour 
him  a  bit/  they  pleaded,  adding  out  of  their  own  sad  experience, 
*  'tis  o*  no  use  throwin'  oil  upon  fire.*  But  Lydia  Gibson  paid  no 
heed  to  them  ;  she  preferred  to  treat  the  reprobate  after  her  own 
fashion,  and  when,  as  time  went  on  and  her  baby  had  come,  the 
more  sympathetic  of  her  neighbours  essayed  to  comfort  her  by 
giving  their  pity  for  all  she  had  to  bear,  she  stopped  their 
mouths  and  closed  against  her  their  hearts,  by  answering  that 
she  had  brought  her  troubles  on  herself,  that  she  had  set  aside 
the  Creator  for  the  creature,  and  for  this  reason  the  Hand  of  the 
Lord  was  being  laid  heavily  upon  her. 

This  was  the  jargon  of  belief  to  which  her  poor  cramped  soul 
had  returned,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  brought  comfort  to 
her.  If  she  had  roused  the  anger  of  this  jealous  God  whom  she 
served,  she  must  seek  to  find  the  surest  mode  of  appeasing  Him, 
which  must  be  by  carrying  out  His  commandments,  by  frequenting 
His  house,  and  by  shutting  out  sin  and  closing  the  door  on  the 
sinner. 

Having  settled  this  in  her  mind,  she  arranged  her  course  of 
action.  Bobert  Gibson  had  been  a  sailor,  but  before  marrying 
him  Lydia  had  made  him  promise  to  give  up  the  sea.  Now  she 
would  use  every  effort  to  drive  him  to  take  to  it  again,  so  that, 
freed  from  his  presence,  she  might  work  to  maintain  herself  and 
her  infant. 

With  the  inconsistency  natural  to  her  she  had  wept  in  agony 
previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby,  believing  that  for  its  father's 
sake  she  should  hate  the  being  bom  of  her.  But  at  the  first 
little  cry  which  fell  on  her  ear,  while  her  life  still  hung  flickering 
in  the  balance,  the  hunger  of  maternity  leaped  up  within  her, 
and  she  c^ed  on  God  to  spc^re  hey  and  l^t  h^r  live  for  her  child. 
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Had  love  then  granted  her  the  instinct  to  mftkd  the  trial,  that 
tiny  atom  might  have  bridged  over  the  chasm  which  separated  its 
mother  from  its  father.  Robert  Gibson,  sunk  low  as  he  was,  had, 
in  common  with  many  a  vagabond,  the  making  of  a  better  man 
in  his  composition.  He  had  married  in  the  hope  that  love  would 
make  *  his  Lyddy '  bear  with  him ;  that  a  woman  who,  compared 
with  those  he  had  known,  seemed  to  him  a  saint  and  an  angel, 
would  use  gentle  means  to  draw  him  from  the  evil  ways  which 
turned  him  into  a  madman,  so  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
what  he  was  doing.  Alas,  poor  Bobert!  he  too  had  been  dis- 
illusioned; his  saint  was  pitiless,  unforgiving.  How  could  he 
plead  weakness  to  one  wlio  was  hard  and  cold  as  stone?  But, 
bending  over  this  speck  of  humanity  whom  he  had  called  into 
being,  a  surge  of  goodness,  fresh,  new.  Heaven-bom,  seemed  to 
pass  over  him.  Like  the  publican  of  old,  he  dare  not  lift  his  eyes  - 
to  Heaven ;  but  oh !  if  God  would  listen,  would  give  him  help  so 
that  he  might  live  not  wholly  unworthy  to  be  the  father  of  his 
little  child.  And  like  a  chill  blast  on  an  opening  flower  came  the 
shrinking  away  of  his  wife,  and  the  drawing  of  the  baby  to  her, 
and  the  look  in  her  eyes  stung  him  more  than  anything  she 
could  say,  and  without  a  word  he  rushed  off  and  ended  by  spending 
his  night  in  a  police  cell. 

Before  Lydia  rose  from  her  bed  Robert  had  gone  back  to  his 
seafaring  life,  and  it  was  then  that  the  wonderful  energy  of  the 
woman  developed  itself,  kindled  by  the  passionate  devotion  she 
bore  to  her  child.  Her  one  aim  was  that  he  should  owe  nothing 
to  his  father,  that  every  want  should  be  supplied  by  her  industry. 
Dreading  her  husband's  return,  she  left  Bristol,  where  they  had 
first  settled,  and  removed  to  Exeter,  because  there  a  minister  was 
living  who  in  her  early  days  had  greatly  influenced  her. 

Through  the  good  ofl&ces  of  her  friend  work  was  gradually 
supplied  to  her.  In  the  days  in  which  she  lived  no  respectable 
families  bought  ready-made  clothing,  and  a  good  needlewoman 
could  earn  a  scanty  but  decent  living  by  making  body  linen 

Few  women  surpassed  Lydia  in  needlework,  and  she  soon 
.could  depend  on  sufficient  employment  to  relieve  her  of  the 
terrible  fear  of  the  Union. 

Bom  of  respectable  belongings,  all  her  near  relations  were 
dead.  Those  cousins  who  remained,  combining  local  preaching 
with  their  trades,  had  warned  her  against  the  sin  she  was  com- 
mitting in  uniting  herself  with  a  seafaring  man ;  one  who  made 
no  profession  of  religion,  and  seemed  by  his  behaviour  a  stranger 
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in  the  house  of  Grod.  If  she  married  him,  they  said,  she  would 
most  surely  live  to  repent  it,  therefore  they  felt  it  only  their  duty 
to  give  up  a  member  who  could  so  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty. 
Blinded  by  love  and  a  witchery  she  had  never  felt  before,  Lydia 
had  defied  the  displeasure  of  her  friends  ;  but  when  their  predic- 
tions came  true,  although  she  lacked  the  courage  to  return  to 
them,  she  sought  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
placing  herself  under  the  ministry  of  one  who  shared  their  senti- 
ments and  their  scruples,  and  whose  advice  therefore  she  could 
accept  and  rely  on. 

To  him  she  told  her  sorrowful  story,  and  Silas  Prior  believed 
he  was  guiding  her  rightly  when  he  approved  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  counselled  her  to  remain  firm,  and  to  refuse  all  inter- 
course with  her  husband  until  he  had  forsworn  drink  and  had 
proved  himself  more  worthy. 

The  mentors  of  Silas  Prior's  class  are  seldom  competent  judges 
of  character.  The  advice  which  would  have  acted  well  with  a 
weak  loving  woman  only  strengthened  the  uncompromising  firm- 
ness of  Lydia  Gibson's  nature.  She  followed  her  pastor's  advice 
to  the  very  letter,  and  when  a  neighbour,  who  knew  where  she 
lived,  sent  to  tell  her  that  Robert  had  come  back  a  better  fellow 
she  believed,  for  he  had  never  for  a  week  given  way  to  drink  but 
once,  and  that  once  was  when  he  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  and 
so  seemed  altogether  heart-broken,  Lydia  wrote  forbidding  the 
woman  to  name  the  place  to  which  she  had  gone.  Better,  she 
said,  for  him  to  spend  on  himself  what  he  had  earned,  and  be  off 
to  sea  again,  than  come  to  destroy  her  prospects  and  wreck  her 
home.  She  asked  nothing  from  him,  made  no  claim  for  her 
child ;  all  she  wanted  was  to  be  left  in  peace  and  free  of  him. 

And  so  the  years  went  on,  Benjamin — *  little  Bennie ' — grow- 
ing into  a  fine  boy,  noticed  and  admired  by  every  one.  Little  by 
little  Lydia  grew  almost  proud  of  her  martyrdom,  the  crown  of 
which  was  the  praise  bestowed  by  those  who  admired  her  unfail- 
ing energy,  her  piety,  and  industry.  Rumour  had  it  that  to  keep 
her  room  so  clean  and  her  boy  so  neatly  clothed  she  sat  up  stitch- 
ing half  the  night ;  and  her  pale  face  seeming  to  bear  truth  to 
this  testimony,  the  whole  congregation  were  loud  in  their  admira- 
tion of  her,  while  the  verdict  passed  on  the  man  who  could  desert 
such  a  woman  and  such  a  child  was  that  hanging  was  too  good  a 
death  for  him. 

Robert  Gibson  was  not  going  to  be  hanged,  but  death  was 
drawing  very  near  to  him.     The  shadow  of  the  black  wings  hung 
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over  the  hospital  bed  in  which  he  lay;  a  case  which  neither 
interested  nurses  nor  doctor — ^just  a  poor  miserable  sailor  worn 
oat  by  drink  and  dissipation. 

The  chaplain  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  man  that  he  must  not 
hope  to  recover,  and  his  kind  young  heart  felt  heavy  as  he  noted 
the  callous  indiflFerence  with  which  he  was  listened  to.  Only 
One  Eye  could  penetrate  that  outer  crust  which  was  all  the 
world  saw,  all  that  the  poor  reprobate  had  power  to  show  to  it. 
Down  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  craving  to  look  once  more,  ere 
life  left  him,  on  the  face  of  the  woman  he  had  made  his  wife,  on  the 
face  of  the  child  she  had  borne  to  him.  He  was  beyond  the  stabs 
of  sorrow,  remorse,  repentance.  To  die  meant  no  more  for  him 
than  sailing  to  another  country.  If  death  meant  forgetfulness,  it 
was  that  he  had  sought  in  drink. 

Many  a  time  communing  with  herself,  Lydia  had  thanked 
CKxi  for  helping  her  to  keep  from  her  husband  the  secret  of  her 
hiding-place.  She  had  beguiled  the  hours — as  in  safety  we  some- 
times do — by  conjuring  up  the  horrors  his  presence  might  bring. 
She  pictured  him  coming  in  at  the  door,  torn,  ragged,  in  that 
half-drunken  state  when  from  bodily  fear  she  was  forced  to  give 
him  money ;  how  he  would  demand  to  see  the  child  and  she  would 
refuse ;  the  struggle  that  would  ensue ;  the  neighbours  rushing 
in ;  the  noise  awakening  Bennie  and  making  him  scream  with 
fear.  *  Oh ! '  The  bare  thought  gave  a  catch  at  her  heart  which 
sent  her  running  to  the  bedside  of  her  boy  to  make  certain  that 
her  treasure  was  safe.  Yes,  sleeping ;  rosy  as  a  cherub ;  and  the 
mother  would  fall  on  her  knees  and  pour  out  her  heart  in 
gratitude. 

And  she  had  need  to  be  grateful,  although  not  quite  in  the  way 
she  imagined.  For  four  years  Eobert  Gibson  had  known  where  his 
wife  lived,  and  had  he  so  minded  he  could  have  gone  to  her.  But 
after  that  first  time,  when  by  terrible  eflforts  he  had  kept  himself 
comparatively  sober,  and  when,  had  her  hand  been  outstretched  to 
save  him,  he  might  have  been  reclaimed,  the  realisation  that  she 
had  driven  him  to  sea  and  then  abandoned  him  plunged  him  into 
a  deeper  abyss  than  ever.  He  went  another  voyage,  and  returned 
only  to  fall  lower  ;  until  the  one  straw  of  self-respect  left  floating 
in  him  was  the  resolution  not  to  shame  his  wife  by  letting  her 
neighbours  point  at  him  as  her  husband,  and  not  to  shame  him- 
self by  giving  her  the  chance  of  telling  his  boy  that  he  was  his 
father. 

All  this  was  past  now,  and  the  wre.k  of  humanity  bearing  the 
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name  of  fiobert  Gibson  could  only  summon  strength  to  gasp  Out 
the  town  and  the  street  in  which  his  wife  lived. 

The  letter  said  that  if  she  wished  to  see  her  husband  she  must 
hasten  to  him  with  all  speed.  Lydia  hesitated,  changing  the 
form  of  words  from  the  '  what  shall  I  do  ? '  of  ordinary  women  to 
the  more  Pharisaical  expression  that  she  must  lay  this  matter 
before  the  Lord.  This  meant  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Prior,  by 
which  the  morning  train  was  lost.  Then  Bennie  must  be  settled 
somewhere.  She  would  not  take  the  boy.  He  knew  nothing  of 
his  father,  and  so  he  had  best  remain.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that  she  started,  divided  between  a  strange  feeling  of 
excitement  and  a  weight  of  cold  apathy. 

*  Keep  your  mind  lifted  up  above,'  had  been  Mr.  Prior's  parting 
platitude,  and  she  did  her  best  to  follow  his  advice  ;  but  quick  as 
the  turns  in  a  kaleidoscope  the  scenes  of  her  life  passed  before  her ; 
in  every  one  Robert  was  the  central  figure.  She  saw  him  young, 
bright,  his  blue  eyes  shining,  his  laughing  face  tanned — suddenly 
something  brought  her  back  to  reality.  It  was  a  tear  which  had 
fallen  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  She  brushed  it  oflF.  Of  what 
was  she  dreaming?  Not  of  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  in 
her  going.  The  wakening  of  the  sinner's  conscience  to  the 
awful  state  of  his  soul. 

She  would  strive  to  inspire  him  with  the  confidence  to  approach 
his  Maker  by  telling  him  that  she  had  forgiven  the  wrongs  he 
had  done  her.  He  might,  therefore,  hope  as  much,  nay  more,  from 
the  mercy  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  And  then  in  her  mind  she 
arranged  the  exact  turn  the  conversation  should  take,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  her  journey  she  had  reached  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  self-complacency. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  the  hospital,  and  making  her 
errand  known  she  was  shown  into  a  room  where  a  nurse  and  two  or 
three  young  men  were  standing.  The  porter  said  something  to  the 
eldest  of  them,  who  put  some  question  to  the  nurse,  and  then 
turning  to  Lydia,  *  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,*  he  said, 
*  that  the  poor  fellow  you  have  come  to  see  is  gone.' 

'  Gone ! '  Lydia's  lips  formed,  for  no  sound  came.  The  young 
doctor  looked  at  the  nurse,  who  stepped  forward  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Lydia's  arm.  'My  poor  thing,'  she  said,  *you  must 
let  it  comfort  you  to  know  that  early  this  morning  he  passed 
away  very  quietly.  Two  or  three  times  yesterday  he  was  very 
restless,  and  in  the  evening  he  kept  asking  the  time,  but  after 
eight  o'clock  he  became  quiet,  and  I  didn't  hear  him  speak  again.'  - 
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tnttdtion  told  Lydia  that  with  eight  o'clock  his  last  hope  of 
seeing  her  that  day  had  gone.  A  wave  of  bitter  regret  made 
her  cry,  *  Oh,  miss,  did  he  mention  me  in  any  way  ?  * 

*  Well — you  know  he  was  most  anxious,  at  the  last,  to  see  you 
and  his  child,  but  he  seemed  to  be  naturally  a  very  silent  man.' 
No,  I  don't  remember — but  it  was  to  you,  Dr.  Mason,  that  he 
spoke  last  ? ' 

*  Oh,  sir,  would  you  naind  telling  me  ?  '  the  tears  were  falling 
fast  from  Lydia's  eyes. 

*  He  didn't  speak — it  was  only  a  muttering  for  spirit  of  some 
kind.  I  just  caught  brandy — brandy — ^I  believe  that  was  the  last 
word  he  uttered.' 

Lydia  Gibson's  heart  gave  a  bound  as  if  the  cut  of  a  lash 
had  gone  across  it.  The  hot  colour  that  rushed  to  her  cheeks 
seemed  to  scorch  the  wet  tears  on  them. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  she  said  dryly,  and  she  turned  as  if  to  go, 
'But  you  would  like  to  come  up  and  see  him?'  said  the 

nurse. 

Oh  that  she  could  say  *  No ! '  But  that  was  impossible.  She 
had  to  follow  upstairs  to  the  ward  above,  the  nurse  repeating  all 
the  details  she  could  remember  of  the  husband's  illness,  hoping  it 
might  be  a  solace  to  the  wife.  But  the  words  fell  outside  Lydia's 
ears.  She  heard  nothing  but  brandy — brandy.  That  which  had 
killed  his  body  had  killed  his  soul.  Thank  God — thank  God ! 
that  Bennie  was  not  with  her. 

As  quickly  as  it  was  decently  possible  Lydia  went  away, 
barely  stopping  until  the  dead  face  was  reverently  covered  again. 
*  Poor  thing ! '  said  the  delicately  brought-up  young  nurse,  looking 
after  her,  '  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  looking  at  him.  How  sad  ! 
for  I  suppose  once  they  must  have  loved  each  other.  Is  that 
what  they  call  taking  trouble  hardly  ? ' 

Six  years  had  passed  by  since  that  tragic  scene  in  Lydia  Gibson's 
life,  each  day  of  which  seemed  but  the  counterpart  of  the  other. 
From  mom  till  night  she  literally  slaved  with  her  needle  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  scrai)e  a  few  pounds  together  for  Bennie. 

Every  fibre  of  her  strong  nature  was  bound  up  in  the  lad, 
whose  bright  comeliness  a  king  might  have  envied.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  charm  of  his  good  looks  which  attracted  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  He  was  quick,  clever,  original,  and  had  a 
most  engaging  manner  and  a  sweet  loveable  disposition.  <  The 
word  of  the  Lord  will  be  powerful  in  Bennie's  mouth,'  a  highly 
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venerated  local  preacher  had  said ;  '  he  will  draw  souls  towards 
him.' 

"While  the  boy  still  lisped  in  his  childish  speech,  his  vocation 
had  been  decided  on.  'A  lamb  of  God's  fold/  Silas  Prior  had 
called  him,  and  a  preacher  of  Crod*s  word  Lydia  was  resolved  that 
he  should  be. 

Until  this  ardent  desire  had  become  a  possibility  Lydia  never 
confessed  how  near  to  her  heart  the  wish  lay.  '  It  was  hardly 
ever  absent  from  my  mind,'  she  said,  '  and  for  years  each  time  I 
bent  my  knee  I  made  it  my  earthly  prayer.' 

There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  her  mind  but  that  God 
had  been  moved  by  her  importunity  to  listen  to  her  request.  The 
fact  of  Joseph  Collins,  a  man  so  strict  in  business  matters,  dying 
without  making  a  will  seemed  to  prove  it  to  her,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  that  his  wife's  family  would  have  had  the  money,  and 
not  a  penny  of  it  would  she  have  ever  seen. 

With  500^.  BeDnie  could  go  to  the  college  near  Okehampton, 
have  all  the  teaching  he  desired,  and  plenty  left  to  start  him 
like  a  gentleman.  It  never  entered  her  head  to  appropriate  a 
farthing  to  her  own  wants.  What  want  could  she  have  when 
she  could  see  Bennie  standing  in  the  pulpit,  hear  him  preach, 
and  know  that  his  wonderful  sermons  were  bringing  crowds  of 
sinners  into  the  fold?  Bennie  smiled  when  she  went  into 
rhapsodies  about  his  future,  that  sweet  dreamy  smile  which 
seemed  to  come  from  some  heaven-bom  thoughts  within.  He 
did  not  contradict  or  argue  with  her.  He  kissed  her,  called  her 
his  own  dear  mother,  and  shook  his  head.  Not  that  he  thought 
of  shattering  her  castles,  or  of  disappointing  her  wishes,  but  with 
desires  and  intentions  as  spotless  as  an  angel's  he  did  not  feel 
greatly  drawn  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  inability  to  say  what 
he  did  want  kept  him  silent ;  he  wondered  was  this  apathy  a 
temptation  sent  to  try  him  ? 

Bennie  was  sixteen.  His  reception  at  the  college  was  agreed 
upon,  the  date  was  fixed  for  his  entry,  when  a  school  friend — ^a 
lad  not  approved  of  by  Lydia  because  he  was  bent  on  being  a 
gailor — got  his  first  appointment  to  go  to  sea.  In  social  standing 
he  was  far  above  Bennie,  so  that,  though  Lydia  objected,  it 
flattered  her  pride  that  his  mother  should  call  to  beg  her  to  per- 
mit Bennie  to  go  to  Plymouth  with  her  son,  and  stay  there  with 
him  during  the  few  days  before  his  ship  sailed. 

Bennie  went,  and  before  he  was  twenty-four  hours  older  he  knew 
what  he  was  bom  to  be. 
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Only  those  into  whose  being  the  great  mystery  of  the  sea 
enters  can  understand  what  the  lad's  feelings  were.  Standing 
on  the  Hoe  with  that  vast  stretch  of  waters  spread  out  before 
him,  he  saw  his  heritage,  which  the  lapping  waves  called  him 
to  enjoy.  The  ships  with  their  sails  spread — the  boats  darting 
hither  and  thither,  the  intoxication  of  the  brine-laden  air,  oh ! 
it  was  too  much,  his  emotions  overpowered  him,  and  he  flung 
himself  on  the  grass,  his  bosom  heaving  with  the  quick-drawn 
sighs  of  ecstasy. 

Those  few  days  at  Plymouth  passed  like  a  dream.  On  board 
Dick  Bremner's  ship  Bennie  made  friends  with  every  one.  All 
were  unanimous  that  he  should  join  them :  *  Come,  he  mustn't 
be  a  sky  pilot  when  he  might  be  a  sailor.' 

It  was  another  Bennie  who  went  back  to  his  mother  and  to 
his  old  home — a  lad  weighted  with  a  secret,  and  possessed  by  a 
craving  which  haunted  him  day  and  night.  That  terrible  long- 
ing for  the  sea  gave  him  no  rest — its  surge  was  in  his  ears,  its 
briny  scent  lingered  in  his  nostrils.  Oh,  could  he  but  tell  his 
mother !  Alas,  Lydia  made  it  impossible.  At  the  very  mention 
of  the  word  '  sailor '  her  tongue  grew  rancorous,  and  the  lad's  heart 
sank  like  lead. 

The  time  for  joining  the  college  drew  very  near.  It  was 
already  the  middle  of  August.  Bennie  had  started  early  to  walk 
to  Marshland,  and  spend  a  long  day  with  a  friend.  In  the  even- 
ing Lydia  stood  at  the  window  watching  for  his  return.  Before 
her  eyes  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  great  pomp  of  red  and  orange 
glory,  the  sky  around  was  flecked  with  gold,  but  Nature's  grand 
mystery  said  nothing  to  Lydia,  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
thinking  of  her  son. 

Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  seeing  Mr.  Prior  pass  her 
window.     She  ran  to  meet  him. 

*  Bennie  is  not  back  yet,'  she  said. 

'  No,'  he  answered  absently,  following  her  into  the  room,  and 
he  sat  down. 

Lydia  looked  at  him. 

'  Something  is  the  matter,'  she  said.   '  Bennie ? '  she  could 

not  say  another  word,  but  she  held  out  her  hands  entreatingly, 

*  The  truth  is,'  stammered  the  minister,  who  for  his  life  could 
not  recall  the  speech  he  had  prepared  to  say ;  '  I  fear  what  has 
happened  will  be  a  great  shock  to  you.' 

Again  he  stopped,  but  Lydia  could  not  speak,  her  tight-drawn 

za 
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lips  seemed  glued  together.  Already  she  had  seen  Bennie  dead- 
buried,  *  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow.* 

'It's  most  difficult  to  find  words  to  put  it  in/  continued 
Mr.  Prior ;  *  indeed,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  read  to  you  what 
he  himself  says.' 

Lydia's  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  He  could  write — ^he  was 
alive  !  She  lifted  up  a  silent  prayer  to  Grod  while  the  minister 
unfolded  a  very  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  and  gave  a  preliminary 

ahem ! 

*  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me,'  he  read.  '  Some- 
times I  think  I  must  be  mad,  but  I  cannot  be  a  minister.  Ever 
since  I  saw  the  sea,  something  has  seemed  to  call  me  to  it.  I 
tried  to  tell  mother,  but  the  things  she  says  of  sailors  stopped  me. 
Implore  her  to  forgive  me.  Say  I  love  her  more  than  ever,  and 
in  a  few  days,  when  I  am  on  board  a  ship,  I  will  write  and  tell  her 
everything.' 

While  he  read  these  disjointed  sentences,  which  it  seemed  to 
the  poor  lad  were  written  with  his  heart's  blood,  the  reverend 
Silas  had  strung  together  a  few  platitudes  with  which  he  would 
strive  to  soften  the  shock.  He  was  about  to  launch  one,  when 
Lydia  snatched  the  letter  from  his  hands— read  it  through,  and 
through  and  through,  and,  with  the  cry  of  a  wounded  beast, 
tore  it  into  atoms  and  trampled  it  on  the  floor. 

The  cut-and-dried  little  minister  was  dumbfoundered. 
'  Lydia,  Lydia,'  he  said,  and  then  he  stuffed  his  fingers  into  his 
ears.  Merciful  Lord  I  She  was  swearing.  This  pattern  of  re- 
spectability, piety,  goodness,  was  uttering  blasphemies  and  curses 
that  made  him  shudder.  With  one  fell  sweep  love,  faith,  hope, 
religion  had  gone,  and  every  drop  of  human  kindness  in  Lydia 
Gibson's  nature  was  turned  to  gall. 

Silas  Prior  shrank  back.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
to  do.  In  all  his  ministerial  experience  he  had  never  seen  sor- 
row taken  in  this  fashion;  it  quenched  the  sympathy  he  had 
hitherto  felt  for  her,  and  gave  rise  to  a  horrible  suspicion  that 
like  outbursts  of  temper  might  be  the  real  cause  of  Bennie's 
flight.     Still,  he  must  say  something  to  her. 

*  Lydia,'  he  began,  '  have  you  forgotten  whose  Hand  it  is  that 
smites  you  ?    Your  son ' 

'  Son ! '  she  shrieked,  I've  no  son,'  and  she  caught  up  from 
the  mantelpiece  a  framed  daguerreotype  of  Bennie  and  dashed  it 
on  the  floor.  'There,'  she  said,  and  she  seized  a  book,  and 
rent  it  in  halves,   *this  is   what  lU  do  to  every  vestige  that 
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belongs  to  him,  and  may  my  tongue  be  struck  dumb  if  I  ever 
mention  his  name  again ! ' 

The  minister  had  backed  out  so  as  to  be  near  the  door. 

*  Woman/  he  said  severely,  '  your  grief  has  made  you  mad. 
May  God  have  pity  on  you ! ' 

•  Pity  ! '  she  echoed,  with  infinite  scorn  ;  '  what  pity  can  He 
show  me  when  the  one  who  was  my  heart,  soul,  life,  whom  I  gave 
for  His  service  to  Him,  He  has  flung  to  the  devil  ? '  and  catching 
sight  of  a  china  lamb — a  pet  possession  of  Bennie's — she  savagely 
dashed  it  on  the  hearthstone. 

The  crash  sent  Silas  Prior  away.  The  door  was  hastily  shut. 
Lydia  was  alone — alone  with  a  heart  that  threatened  to  burst, 
a  brain  on  fire,  and  a  head  so  splitting  with  pain,  that  though  she 
beat  it  ruthlessly  against  the  wall,  the  blows  neither  lessened  nor 
added  to  her  agony.  What  should  she  do  ?  Had  she  been  given 
time  to  think — to  prepare — if  he  had  but  dropped  some  hint !  As 
it  was,  she  must  forget  or  she  must  go  mad.  What  did  people  do 
in  such  misery  ?  She  didn't  know  of  any  who— yet  stay — Betsy 
Lang  had  a  daughter  who  rsoi  away,  and  when  Betsy  lay  like  a  log 
on  the  threshold  of  her  room,  the  neighbours  woidd  say  she  had 
been  drowning  her  sorrow  in  drink. 

Lydia  jumped  up,  sat  down,  walked  in  a  frenzy  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head — under  which  she  hid 
a  bottle — she  ran  as  if  possessed  to  a  low  public-house  in  a  neigh- 
bouring lane,  and  returned  with  half  a  pint  of  the  vile  decoction 
they  sold  under  the  name  of  gin. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  been  ever  since 
searching  for  a  doctor,  returned  with  one  he  had  found  disengaged. 
All  his  sympathy  had  come  back  again,  and  he  was  trying  to 
make  amends  for  doubts  he  had  felt  by  praising  Lydia's  piety  and 
good  character. 

'  Poor  soul !  she  is  worn  out,'  he  said,  as  through  the  sitting- 
room  door  they  caught  sight  of  the  prostrate  figure  on  the  bed. 
*  Hush ! '  to  the  doctor  who  tiptoed  in,  bent  down,  and  then  in  a 
hard  disgusted  voice  said,  *  Why,  the  woman's  dead  drunk.  Look, 
here's  the  bottle — gin.* 

Silas  Prior  staggered  back.  For  the  first  time  his  cramped 
mind  seemed  to  grasp  the  futility  of  human  perception.  These  two, 
son  and  mother,  he  had  counted  as  safe  beyond  doubt  in  the  Fold,  and 
there  lay  the  woman  a  drunkard,  and  the  boy  was  a  castaway. 

Overcome  by  humiliation  the  little  man  wept  bitterly. 
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Six  more  years  passed  away,  and  in  a  wretched  slum,  leading 
out  of  one  of  London's  great  arteries,  a  respectable,  decently 
dressed  man  was  going  firom  house  to  house  making  some 
inquiries.  He  had  just  opened  a  door  and  was  trying  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  search  to  a  woman  who,  with  a  look  of  irritation 
in  her  face,  said,  '  If  that  devil  upstairs  'ud  only  keep  quiet  for  a 
minnit  I  might  catch  what  'tis  you're  askin'  of  me,'  and  taking  a 
step  further  along  the  passage,  she  called  out,  '  Hold  your  dratted 
tongue,  you  old  sinner !  If  you're  goin'  to  keep  up  that  row,  I'd 
rather  you  was  drunk  than  sober.' 

An  infuriated  torrent  of  words  came  in  reply. 

'  I  say.  Missis,'  said  the  man,  ^  that  old  lady  seems  somebody 
in  my  line.     By  your  leave  I'll  step  up  and  speak  to  her.' 

'  You'll  precious  soon  step  down  again,'  sneered  the  woman, 
who  now  thought  she  spotted  her  visitor.  '  Church,  chapel,  or 
Romans,  shell  settle  you,  and  if  you're  one  o'  the  cold  water 
drinkin'  lot,  look  out  for  squalls.' 

^Not  I.  I  takes  my  water  hot  with  a  little  something  in 
it.' 

*0h!  then  you'll  do.' 

^  I  don't  say  that  the  little  somethin'  isn't  tea,'  and  he  nudged 
her  with  bis  elbow,  and  broke  into  such  a  merry  laugh  that  the 
woman  laughed  too.  Not  much  laughter  was  heard  in  Crockett's 
Buildings,  and  that  they  did  hear  was  often  more  pitiful  to  listen 
to  than  crying  would  have  been.  The  stranger  went  nimbly  up 
the  broken  stairs,  and  turning  sharply  round  on  the  landing  found 
himself  £Bk;e  to  face  with  the  virago. 

*  Well,  now,  I've  come  up  to  have  a  bit  of  a  chat  with  you,' 
he  said  in  his  cheery  voice,  '  and  if  you  haven't  no  objection  Fll 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down.' 

*  No,  you  won't,  not  in  this  room ;  for  one  thing  there  ain't  a 
chair  for  you  to  sit  'pon.' 

^  This  'U  do  all  as  well,'  and  he  tucked  his  legs  under  him  on. 
a  tumed-up  box.  '  The  Queen  can't  find  her  throne  much  more 
roomy  and  easy  than  this  is.' 

She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  his  assurance  puzzled  her;  then 
taking  from  a  comer  the  skeleton  of  a  broom,  ^  Look  here ! '  she 
said,  'what  I  don't  want  in  my  room  I  sweep  out  with  this,' 
and  by  a  twist  she  held  it  menacingly  near  to  him. 

He  passed  his  hand  along  where  the  hair  ought  to  have  been. 
*  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is  you've  got  a  precious  hard  job  of  it, 
mother.' 
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'Mother!'  she  screamed,  '  don't  call  me  none  of  your  names. 
I  aint  mother  to  anybody.' 

The  young  man  inwardly  thanked  God  it  was  so ;  for  unkempt, 
slovenly,  poorly  clad,  she  was  not  a  favourable  specimen  of 
humanity,  but  to  gain  time,  hoping  in  the  end  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  he  answered,  '  And  a  good  job  too,  if  you  was  as 
much  trouble  as  the  finding  of  a  mother  is  to  me.  I'm  searching 
over  London  for  one,  but  I  might  so  well  seek  a  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay.' 

'  Here,'  she  said,  and  this  time  the  broom  was  held  over  his 
head,  '  I've  had  as  much  of  your  jabber  as  I  mean  to,  so  out  you 
go  or  I'll  pitch  you  out,  so  sure  as  my  name's  Lydia  Gibson.' 

In  an  instant  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and  was  holding  his 
hands  up  in  horror.  'Lydia  Gibson,'  he  cried.  'Bonnie's  mother ! 
Oh  Lord — ^Lord — ^no— no ! ' 

That  name,  which  had  not  fidlen  on  her  ears  for  years — which 
in  her  most  drunken,  degraded  moments  had  never  passed  her 
lips — smote  the  rock  into  which  her  heart  had  turned,  and  quiver- 
ing, trembling,  all  her  strength  gone,  she  sank  on  the  ground  a 
huddled-together  heap. 

For  a  moment  only  the  chatter  of  the  woman's  teeth  could  be 
heard ;  the  man  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  his  face  was  hidden  in 
his  hands.  Suddenly  rising,  he  pushed  close  the  open  door,  and 
bending  down  to  the  poor  palsied  wretch  he  said  in  gentler  tones, 
'  If  your  name  is  Lydia  Gibson,  tell  me,  had  you  a  son  who 
nm  away  to  sea  called  Bennie  ? ' 

She  tried  to  gather  up  her  senses  to  say  '  No.'  Useless :  the' 
hunger  to  leam  something  of  her  boy,  to  hear  that  he  still  lived, 
out-mastered  all  else,  and  her  voice  faltered  *  Yes.' 

The  questioner  strangled  the  sob  which  rose  in  his  throat  at 
the  thought  of  the  mother  Bennie  had  drawn  for  them — a  mother 

so  gentle,   so  loving,  that but  here  his  recollections  were 

interrupted  by  a  muttered  something  that  grew  plainer  as  the 
emotions  were  set  more  in  flow.  *  Where  he  is,  and  what  he's 
doing,  is  what  I  want  to  know,'  fell  upon  his  ear.  ^I  wouldn't  see 
him  to  save  my  life,  and,  mind,  I'll  kill  myself  before  ever  he  shall 
look  upon  me.' 

'  In  this  world  he  never  will  look  on  you,'  and  the  speaker 
laid  a  kindly  hand  on  Lydia's  shoulder.  Every  feeling  of  repulsion 
had  vanished — he  had  only  felt  it  for  Bonnie's  dear  sake — ^now 
the  right  course  he  ought  to  take  was  to  him  plain  sailing.  '  I 
want  to  tell  you  all  you  ought  to  hear/  he  said,  'and  that  is 
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everything  about  him.  But  first  I  must  help  you  up ;  you  can't 
listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say  there.* 

Lydia  made  an  effort  to  rise  ;  she  had  not  the  strength  of  a 
baby.  Seeing  it,  the  man  lifted  her  into  the  chair  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child.  Had  she  wished  to  resist,  she  could  not ;  sub- 
mission was  the  one  thing  possible.  '  Now/  he  said,  pulling  over 
the  box  and  sitting  down  by  her  side,  ^  I'm  going  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and,  first,  my  name  is  William  Masters,  and  the  Lord's 
hand,  by  reason  of  Bennie,  has  guided  me  to  you.* 

And  then  in  words  we  need  not  repeat,  because  of  necessity 
the  digressions  were  frequent,  and  the  interruptions  many, 
William  Masters  told  how  Bennie  had  joined  the  Gatherine  Clive^ 
a  merchant  ship  sailing  from  Plymouth  to  Monte  Video.  How 
the  crew  (a  rough  lot),  at  first  inclined  to  chaff  and  bully  the 
youngster,  were  by  degrees  greatly  drawn  towards  him.  The 
frank  innocence  with  which  he  told  them  that,  being  meant  for  a 
minister,  after  he  had  once  seen  the  sea  he  could  be  nothing  but 
a  sailor  seemed  to  set  a  charm  on  him.  How  they  would  find 
him  crying  because  he  felt  Grod  was  being  grieved  by  their  wicked 
ways ;  how  they  listened  and  heard  him  begging  that  they  might 
be  forgiven.  But  beyond  making  them  one  and  all  feel  tender 
to  the  lad,  this  and  much  more  he  said  made  little  impression, 
until  one  night,  when  a  stiffish  breeze  was  on,  a  bet  about  how 
much  grit  the  boy  had  in  him  made  the  first  mate  order  him  to 
go  aloft,  and  suddenly  the  wind  veered,  the  ship  swung  round, 
and  when  they  recovered  from  this  unexpected  squall  it  was  to  find 
that  a  heap  on  the  deck  was  Bennie. 

They  carried  no  doctor  in  the  Gatherine  Clive^  but  the  captain 
knew  enough  to  say  that  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  the 
injury  was  fatal,  and  then  it  was  that  all  of  them  began  to  know 
how  dear  Bennie  had  become  to  them,  although  the  Saviour  he 
was  yet  to  prove  was  beyond  their  prognostication.  For  weeks 
he  lingered,  until  they  came  within  sight  of  port,  and  all  that 
time  they  carried  an  angel  with  them,  drawing  each  one,  soul  by 
soul,  through  him  to  God.  The  earthly  one  he  talked  of  most 
was  mother ;  he  knew  he'd  pained  her,  but  he  thought  the  letter 
he  had  sent  would  give  her  comfort — ^that  letter  Lydia  had  torn 
up  and  fiung  into  the  postman's  face  who  brought  it — ^and  the 
next  she  would  receive — which  William  Masters  was  to  write — 
would  tell  her  that,  though  not  in  the  way  she  meant,  her  wish  for 
him  had  been  fulfilled  :  he  had  drawn  those  around  to  seek  the 
better  life.    Then  followed  thoge  last  words  we  send  to  those  wo 
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love,  which  William  Masters  had  sworn  to  deliver.  'I  only 
waited  to  touch  British  shore/  he  said,  'and  then  me  and  my  mate 
and  two  others  of  them  aboard  said  good-bye  to  sea-going  for 
ever.  Twasn't  no  easy  matter,  for  up  to  that  time  ashore  we'd 
took  things  easy ;  but  we  vowed  we'd  stick  together  and  help  the 
weak  one  through ;  and  after  that,  when  strength  had  come  to 
us,  we'd  tell  to  others  what  Bennie  told  to  us.  Some  day  you 
shall  hear  all  we  went  through,  and  how  we  felt  the  lad  was  with 
us  as  he's  with  me  now.  I  vowed  to  him  I'd  find  his  mother — well, 
after  years  of  searching  here  we  are  together.  I  vowed  to  myself 
that  when  I  found  her  we'd  never  part,  and  this  I  mean  to  hold 
to  too.' 

Lydia  gave  a  sweep  of  her  arm  as  if  to  fling  away  the  bare 
thought. 

*  Yes  !  *  he  said,  as  if  recognising  her  objections,  '  I  know — 
but  all  the  same  you'll  have  to  come,  not  for  my  sake  I  don't  ask 
it,  there's  the  one  that's  begging  you,'  and  he  held  before  her  a 
little  likeness  of  Bennie. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  of  terrible  anxiety — a  convulsion  of 
agony  passed  over  the  mother's  face — her  breast  heaved,  the 
choked  gurgle  of  suffocation  rose  in  her  throat,  and  then  from 
the  smitten  rock  gushed  forth  its  soothing  waters,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  her  sorrow  Lydia  Cribson  felt  the  softening  solace 
of  tears. 

Seizing  this  blessed  moment  of  opportunity,  William  Masters 
recounted  all  he  and  his  comrades  had  done,  and  all  they  meant  to 
do.  '  And  it's  every  bit  the  work  of  Bennie,  we  on  earth,  he  in 
heaven,  where  all  of  us  hope  to  go.'  Lydia  shook  her  head,  and 
made  a  significant  gesture. 

'What!*  exclaimed  her  companion,  'do  you  think  I  dare 
face  Bennie  knowin*  I  hadn't  brought  his  mother?  No!  no, 
you're  bound  to  come  with  me,  or  here  I  stay  with  you.  Come, 
pick  up  heart  now.  No  matter  how  far  you've  fallen,  I've  been 
there  before  you,  and  if  Bennie's  talk  and  Bennie's  living  could 
drag  me  up,  do  you  think  he'll  fail  his  mother  ? ' 

Was  she  listening  ?  he  doubted.  With  her  poor  bleared  eyes 
she  was  devouring  the  boyish  face  which  smiled  so  sweetly  at  her. 
For  the  time  the  demon,  by  whom  for  six  years  she  had  been 
possessed,  was  beaten  back  and  trampled  on  by  the  quickened 
remains  of  the  original  Lydia. 

With  the  prompt  decision  which  had  been  one  of  the  secrets 
of  WilU^ni  Masters'?  gucoess^  he  rgsp  and  rapidljr  ti^  up  the  few 
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possessions  which  still  remained  to  Ly^ia.  He  paid  to  the 
woman  below  the  rent  owing  for  the  room,  and  all  being  settled 
before  the  day  was  done,  Lydia  still  seemingly  in  a  dream,  he  and 
she  had  left  Crockett's  Buildings  and  had  turned  their  backs  on 
London. 

Miracles  are  not  worked  in  our  day,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  there  were  times  when  Lydia  fell,  but  those  who  had 
patience  with  her  lived  to  see  her  conquer.  Although  not 
recognised  by  herself  nor  by  those  who  had  formerly  known 
her,  it  was  her  own  original  fine  nature  that  was  given  back, 
stripped  of  the  intolerance  and  narrowness  which  had  so  near 
made  a  wreck  of  soul  and  body.  Filled  by  a  boundless  charity 
no  outcast  could  sink  below  the  reach  of  her  sympathy,  and 
the  story  which,  in  all  humility,  she  told  of  herself  was  the 
first  spark  to  light  the  torch  of  Hope  in  the  breast  of  many. 
Lydia  Gribson's  real  name  is  still  a  watchword  among  us,  but  to 
William  Masters  and  his  fellow-workers  she  is  always  *  Bennie's 
mother.* 

Louisa  Parr. 
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THERE  are  also  modem  gardens  in  Italy,  and  in  such  I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  hours.  But  that  has  been  part  of  my 
life  of  reality,  which  concerns  only  my  friends  and  myself.  The 
gardens  I  would  speak  about  are  those  in  which  I  have  lived  the 
life  of  the  fancy,  and  into  which  I  may  lead  the  idle  thoughts  of 
my  readers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  flowers  growing  in  a  garden.  I  make 
this  remark  because  there  have  been  very  fine  gardens  without 
any  flowers  at  all ;  in  fact,  when  the  art  of  gardening  reached  its 
height,  it  took  to  despising  its  original  material,  as,  at  one  time, 
people  came  to  sing  so  well  that  it  was  considered  vulgar  to  have 
any  voice.  There  is  a  magnificent  garden  near  Pescia,  in 
Tuscany,  built  in  terraces  against  a  hillside,  with  wonderful 
waterworks,  which  give  you  shower  baths  when  you  expect  them 
least ;  and  in  this  garden,  surrounded  by  the  trimmest  box  hedges, 
there  bloom  only  imperishable  blossoms  of  variegated  pebbles  and 
chalk.  That  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  A  similar  garden, 
near  Grenoa,  consisting  of  marble  mosaics  and  coloured  bits  of 
glass,  with  a  peach  tree  on  a  wall,  and  an  old  harpsichord  on  the 
doorstep  to  serve  instead  of  bell  or  knocker,  I  am  told  of  by  a 
friend,  who  pretends  to  have  spent  her  youth  in  it.  But  I 
suspect  her  to  be  of  supernatural  origin,  and  this  garden  to  exist 
only  in  the  world  of  Ariosto's  enchantresses,  whence  she  originally 
hails.  To  return  to  my  first  remark,  it  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to 
have  flowers  in  a  garden,  though  not  necessary.  We  modems 
have  flowers,  and  no  gardens.  I  must  protest  against  such  a 
state  of  things.  Still  worse  is  it  to  suppose  that  you  can  get  a 
garden  by  running  up  a  wall  or  planting  a  fence  round  a  field,  a 
wood,  or  any  portion  of  what  is  vaguely  called  nature.  Grardens 
have  nothing  to  do  with  nature,  or  not  much.  Save  the  garden 
of  Eden,  which   was  perhaps   no  more  a  garden  than  certain 
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London  streets  so  called,  gardens  are  always  primarily  the  work 
of  man.  I  say  primarily,  for  these  outdoor  habitations,  where 
man  weaves  himself  carpets  of  grass  and  gravel,  cuts  himself 
walls  out  of  ilex  or  hornbeam,  and  fits  on  as  roof  so  much  of 
blue  day  or  of  starspecked,  moonsilvered  night,  are  never  perfect 
until  Time  has  furnished  it  all  with  his  weather  stains  and 
mosses,  and  Fancy,  having  given  notice  to  the  original  occupants, 
has  handed  it  into  the  charge  of  gentle  little  owls  and  far-gloved 
bats,  and  of  other  tenants,'  human  in  shape,  but  as  shy  and 
solitary  as  they. 

That  is  a  thing  of  our  days,  or  little  short  of  them. '  I  should 
be  curious  to  know  something  of  early  Italian  gardens,  long  ago ; 
long  before  the  magnificence  of  Soman  Caesars  had  reappeared, 
with  their  rapacity  and  pride,  in  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  I  imagine  those  beginnings 
to  have  been  humble ;  the  garden  of  the  early  middle  ages  to 
have  been  a  thing  more  for  utility  than  pleasure,  and  not  at  all 
for  ostentation.  For  the  garden  of  the  castle  is  necessarily 
small ;  and  the  plot  of  ground  between  the  inner  and  outer  rows 
of  walls,  where  com  or  hay  might  be  grown  for  the  horses,  is 
not  likely  to  be  given  up  exclusively  to  her  ladyship's  lilies  and 
gillyflowers ;  salads  and  roots  must  grow  there,  and  onions  and 
leeks,  for  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  get  vegetables  from  the 
villages  below,  particularly  when  there  are  enemies  or  disbanded 
pillaging  mercenaries  about;  hence,  also,  there  will  be  fewer 
roses  than  vines,  pears,  or  apples,  spaliered  against  the  castle 
wall.  On  the  other  hand  the  burgher  of  the  towns  begins  by 
being  a  very  small  artisan  or  shopkeeper,  and,  even  when  he 
lends  money  to  kings  of  England  and  emperors,  and  is  part 
owner  of  Constantinople,  he  keeps  his  house  with  businesslike 
frugahty.  Whatever  they  lavished  on  churches,  frescoes,  libraries, 
and  pageants,  the  citizens,  even  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 
wives  and  daughters  still  mended  the  linen  and  waited  at  table, 
are  not  likely  to  have  seen  in  their  villa  more  than  a  kind  of 
rural  place  of  business,  whence  to  check  factors  and  peasants, 
where  to  store  wine  and  oil,  and  from  whose  garden,  barely 
enclosed  from  the  fields,  to  obtain  the  fruit  and  flowers  for  their 
table.  I  think  that  mediaeval  poetry  and  tales  have  led  me  to 
this  notion.  There  is  little  mention  in  them  of  a  garden  as 
such  :  the  Provencal  lovers  meet  in  orchards — *  en  un  verger  soz 
folha  d'albespi ' — where  the  May  bushes  grow  among  the  almond 
trees.     Pocqaccip  and  the  Italians  more  usually  employ  the  word 
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(yrto,  which  has  lost  its  Latin  signification,  and  is  a  place,  as  we 
learn  from  the  context,  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  with  pot- 
herbs, the  sage  which  brought  misfortune  on  poor  Simona,  and 
the  sweet  basil  which  Lisabetta  watered,  as  it  grew  out  of 
Lorenzo's  head,  *  only  with  rosewater,  or  that  of  orange  flowers, 
or  with  her  own  tears.'  A  friend  of  mine  has  jxainted  a  picture 
of  another  of  Boccaccio's  ladies.  Madonna  Dianora,  visiting  the 
garden,  which  (to  the  confusion  of  her  virtuous  stratagem)  the 
enamoured  Ansaldo  has  made  to  bloom  in  January  by  magic  arts : 
a  little  picture  full  of  the  quaint  lovely  details  of  Dello's  wedding 
chests,  the  charm  of  the  roses  and  lilies,  the  plashing  fountains 
and  birds  singing  against  a  background  of  wintry  trees  and  snow- 
shrouded  fields,  the  dainty  youths  and  damsels  treading  their  way 
among  the  flowers,  looking  like  tulips  and  ranunculus  themselves 
in  their  fur  and  brocade.  But  although  in  this  story  Boccaccio 
employs  the  word  giardino  instead  of  orto^  I  think  we  must 
imagine  that  magic  flower  garden  rather  as  a  comer — ^they  still 
ezist  on  every  hillside— of  orchard  connected  with  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  olives  below  by  the  long  tunnels  of  vine  trellis,  and 
dying  away  into  them  with  the  great  tufts  of  lavender  and 
rosemary  and  fennel  on  the  grassy  bank  under  the  cherry  trees. 
It  is  a  piece  of  terraced  ground  along  which  the  water — spurted 
from  the  dolphin's  mouth  or  the  siren's  breasts — runs  through 
walled  channels,  refreshing  impartially  violets  and  salads,  lilies 
and  tall  flowering  onions,  under  the  branches  of  the  peach  tree 
and  the  pomegranate,  to  where,  in  the  shade  of  the  great  pink 
oleander  tufts,  it  pours  out  below  into  the  big  tank,  for  the  maids 
to  rinse  their  linen  in  the  evening,  and  the  peasants  to  fill  their 
cans  to  water  the  bedded-out  tomatoes,  and  the  potted  clove  pinks 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house. 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  garden  is  Uke  that,  where,  as  she  prays 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  gracious  Grabriel  flutters  on  to 
one  knee  (hushing  the  sound  of  his  wings  lest  he  startle  her) 
through  the  pale  green  sky,  the  deep  blue-green  valley ;  and  you 
may  still  see  in  the  Tuscan  fields  clumps  of  cypresses  clipped 
wheel  shape,  which  might  mark  the  very  spot. 

The  transition  from  this  orchard-garden,  this  oriOy  of  the 
old  Italian  novelists  and  painters,  to  the  architectural  garden  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  indicated  in  some  of 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poli- 
philiy  a  sort  of  handbook  of  antiquities  in  the  shape  of  a  novel, 
written  by  Fra  Francesco  Colonna,  and  printed  at  Venice  about 
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1480.     Here  we  find  trees  and  hedges  treated  as  brick  and  stone 
work :  walls,  niches,  colonnades,  cut  out  of  ilex  and  laurel ;  statues, 
vases,  peacocks  clipped  in  box  and  yew ;  moreover  antiquities, 
busts,  inscriptions,  broken  altars  and  triumphal  arches,  temples  to 
the  Graces  and  Venus,  stuck  about  the  place  very  much  as  we 
find  them  in  the  Roman  villas  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.     But  I  doubt  whether  the  Hy^eroimriiichia  can  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  gardens  of  Colonna's  own  days.     I  think 
his  descriptions  are  rather  of  what  his  archaeological  lore  made 
him  long  for,  and  what  came  in  time,  when  antiques  were  more 
plentiful  than  in  the  early  Renaissance,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  ancients  could  be  incorporated  freely  into  the  gardens.     For 
the  classic  Italian  garden  is  essentially  Roman  in  origin ;  it  could 
have  arisen  only  on  the  top  of  ancient  walls  and  baths,  its  shape 
suggested   by  the   ruins   below,  its   ornaments   dug  up  in  the 
planting  of  the  trees ;  and  until  the  time  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X., 
Rome  was  still  a  mediaeval  city,  feudal  and  turbulent,  in  whose 
outskirts,  for  ever  overrun  by  baronial  squabbles,  no  sane  man 
would  have  built  himself  a  garden,  and  in  whose  ancient  monu- 
ments  castles   were  more  to  be  expected  than  belvederes  and 
orangeries.     Indeed,  by  the  side  of  quaint  arches  and  temples, 
and  labyrinths  which  look  like  designs  for  a  box  of  toys,  we  find 
among*  the  illustrations  of  Polifilo  various  charming  woodcuts 
showing  bits  of  vine  trellis,  of  tank  and  of  foimtain,  on  the 
small  scale,  and  in  the  domestic,  quite  unclassic  style  of  the 
Italian  burgher's  garden.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  gardens 
of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  of  Catherine  Comaro  at  Asolo,  of  the 
Gonzagas  near  Mantua,  of  the  Estensi  at  Scandiano  and  Sassuolo, 
were  kitchen  gardens  like  those  of  Isabella's  basil  pot.    They  had 
waterworks  already,  and  aviaries  full  of  costly  birds,  and  enclosures 
where  camels  and  giraffes  were  kept  at  vast  expense,  and  parks 
with  deer  and  fish  ponds ;  they  were  the  garden  of  the  castle,  of 
the  farm,  magnified  and  made  magnificent,  spread  over  a  large 
extent  of  ground.     But  they  were  not,  any  more  than  are  the 
gardens   of   Boiardo's   and  Ariosto's    enchantresses    (copied  by 
Spenser),  the  typical  Italian  gardens  of  later  days. 

And  here,  having  spoken  of  that  rare  and  learned  Hypneroio^ 
machia  Poliphili  (which,  by  the  way,  any  one  who  wishes  to  be 
instructed,  sickened,  and  bored  for  many  days  together,  may  now 
read  in  Monsieur  Claudius  Popelin's  French  translation),  it  is  well 
I  should  state  that  for  the  rest  of  this  dissertation  I  have  availed 
myself  of  neither  the  British  Muaeum^  nor  the  National  Library 
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of  Paris,  nor  the  Library  of  South  Kmaington  (the  italics  seem 
necessary  to  show  my  appreciation  of  those  haunts  of  learning),  but 
merely  of  the  light  of  my  own  poor  intellect.  For  I  do  not  think  I 
care  to  read  about  gardens  among  foolscap  and  inkstains,  pounceand 
printed  forms ;  in  fact  I  doubt  whether  I  care  to  read  about  them 
at  all,  save  in  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto,  Spenser  and  Tasso ;  though  I 
hope  that  my  readers  will  be  more  literary  characters  than  myself. 

The  climate  of  Italy  (moving  on  in  my  discourse)  renders  it 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  have  flowers  growing  in  the 
ground  all  through  the  smnmer.  After  the  magnificent  efflo- 
rescence of  May  and  June,  the  soil  cakes  into  the  consistence  of 
terra  cotta,  and  the  sun,  which  has  expanded  and  withered  the 
roses  and  lilies  and  vines  with  such  marvellous  rapidity,  toasts 
everything  like  so  much  com  or  maize.  Very  few  herbaceous 
flowers — the  faithful,  firiendly,  cheerful  zinnias,  for  instance — can 
continue  blooming;  and  the  oleander,  become  more  brilliantly 
rose-colour  with  every  additional  week's  drought,  triumphs  over 
empty  beds.  Flowers  in  Italy  are  a  crop  like  com,  hemp,  or 
beans ;  you  must  be  satisfied  with  fallow  soil  when  they  are  over. 
I  say  these  things,  learned  by  some  bitter  experience  of  flowerless 
summers,  to  explain  why  Italian  flower  gardening  mainly  takes 
refuge  in  pots — from  the  great  ornamented  lemon  jars  down  to 
the  pots  of  camations,  double  geraniums,  tuberoses,  and  jasmines 
on  every  wall,  on  every  ledge  or  window-sill ;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  even  the  famous  sweet  basil,  and  with  it  young  Lorenzo's 
head,  had  to  be  planted  in  a  pot.  Now  this  poverty  of  flower-beds 
and  richness  of  pots  made  it  easy  and  natural  for  the  Italian  garden 
to  become,  like  the  Moorish  one,  a  place  of  mere  greenery  and 
water,  a  palace  whose  fountains  plashed  in  sunny  yards  walled  in 
with  myrtle  and  laurel,  in  mysterious  chambers  roofed  over  with 
ilex  and  box. 

And  this  it  became.  Moderately  at  first;  a  few  hedges  of 
box  and  cypress — exhaUng  its  resinous  breath  in  the  sunshine — 
leading  up  to  the  long,  flat  Tuscan  house,  with  its  tower  or  pillared 
loggia  under  the  roof  to  take  the  air  and  dry  linen;  a  few 
quaintly  cut  trees  set  here  and  there,  along  with  the  twisted 
mulberry  tree  where  the  family  drank  its  wine  and  ate  its  fruit  of 
an  evening ;  a  little  grove  of  ilexes  to  the  back,  in  whose  shade 
you  could  sleep  while  the  cicalas  buzzed  at  noon ;  some  cypresses 
gathered  together  into  a  screen,  just  to  separate  the  garden  from 
the  oKve-yard  above ;  gradually  perhaps  a  balustrade  set  at  the 
end  of  the  bowling-green,  that  you  might  see,   even  from  a 
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distance,  ttie  sliiniinery  blue  valley  below,  the  pale*blue  distatit 
hills ;  and  if  you  had  it,  some  antique  statue,  not  good  enough 
for  the  courtyard  of  the  town  house,  set  on  the  balustrade  or 
against  the  tree ;  also  where  water  was  plentiful,  a  little  grotto 
scooped  out  under  that  semicircular  screen  of  cypresses.  A  very- 
modest  place,  but  differing  essentially  from  the  orchard  and 
kitchen  garden  of  the  mediaeval  burgher,  and  out  of  which  came 
something  immense  and  unique — the  classic  Boman  villa. 

For  your  new  garden,  your  real  Italian  garden,  brings  in  a 
new  element — that  of  perspective,  architecture,  decoration ;  the 
trees  used  as  building  material,  the  lie  of  the  land  as  theatre 
arrangements,  the  water  as  the  most  docile  and  multiform  stage 
property.  Now  think  what  would  happen  when  such  gardens 
begin  to  be  made  in  Rome.  The  Pope's  nephew  can  enclose 
vast  tracts  of  land,  expropriated  by  some  fine  sweeping  fiscal 
injustice,  or  by  the  great  expropriator,  fever,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  there  place  his  casino,  at  first  a  mere  summer- 
house,  whither  to  roll  of  spring  evenings  in  stately  coaches 
and  breathe  the  air  with  a  few  friends ;  then  gradually  a  htige 
house,  with  its  suites  of  guests'  chambers,  stables,  chapel,  orangery, 
collection  of  statues  and  pictures,  its  subsidiary  smaller  houses, 
belvederes,  circuses,  and  what  not !  And  around  the  house  His 
Eminence  or  His  Serene  Excellency  may  lay  out  his  garden. 
Now  go  where  you  may  in  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  you  are  sure  to 
find  ruins — great  aqueduct  arches,  temples  half  standing,  gigantic 
terrace  works  belonging  to  some  baths  or  palace  hidden  beneath 
the  earth  and  vegetation.  Here  you  have,  naturally,  an  element 
of  architectural  ground-plan  and  decoration  which  is  easily  fol- 
lowed: the  terraces  of  quincunxes,  the  symmetrical  groves,  the 
long  flights  of  steps,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  big  ponds,  come, 
as  it  were,  of  themselves,  obeying  the  order  of  what  is  below. 
And  from  underground,  everywhere,  issues  a  legion  of  statues, 
headless,  armless,  in  all  stages  of  mutilation,  who  are  charitably 
mended,  and  take  their  place,  mute  sentinels,  white  and  earth- 
stained,  at  every  intersecting  box  hedge,  under  every  ilex  grove, 
beneath  the  cypresses  of  each  sweeping  hillside  avenue,  wherever  a 
tree  can  make  a  niche  or  a  bough  a  canopy.  Also  vases,  sarcophagi, 
baths,  little  altars,  columnr,  reliefs  by  the  score  and  hundred,  to 
be  stuck  about  everywhere,  let  into  every  wall,  clapped  on  the  top 
of  every  gable,  every  fountain,  stacked  up  in  every  empty  space. 

Among  these  inhabitants  of  the  gardens  of  Caesar,  Lucullus, 
or  Sallust,  who,  after  their  thousand  years'  sleep,  pierce  through 
the  earth  into  new   gardens,  of  crimson   cardinals  and  purple 
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princes,  each  fattened  on  his  predecessors'  spoils — ^Medici,  Famesi, 
Peretti,  Aldobrandini,  Ludovisi,  Rospegliosi,  Borghese,  Pamphily 
— among  this  humble  people  of  stone,  I  would  say  a  word  of 
garden  Hermes  and  their  vicissitudes.  There  they  stand,  squeez- 
ing from  out  their  triangular  sheath  the  stout  pectorals  veined 
with  rust,  scarred  with  corrosions,  under  the  ilexes,  whose  drip, 
drip,  through  all  the  rainy  days  and  nights  of  those  ancient 
times  and  these  modem  ones  has  gradually  eaten  away  an  eye 
here,  a  cheek  there,  making  up  for  the  loss  by  gilding  the  hair 
with  lichens,  and  matting  the  beard  with  green  ooze,  patched 
chin,  and  restored  nose,  giving  them  an  odd  look  of  fierce  German 
duellists.  Have  they  been  busts  of  Gsesars,  hastily  ordered  on  the 
accession  of  some  Tiberius  or  Nero,  hastily  sent  to  alter  into 
Caligula  or  Galba,  or  pitched  into  the  Tiber  on  to  the  top  of  the 
monster  Emperor's  body  after  that  had  been  properly  hauled 
through  the  streets  ?  Or  are  they  philosophers,  at  your  choice, 
Plato  or  Aristotle  or  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  once  presiding  over  the 
rolls  of  poetry  and  science  in  some  noble's  or  some  rhetor's 
library?  Or  is  it  possible  that  this  featureless  block,  smiling 
foolishly  with  its  orbless  eye-sockets  and  worn-out  mouth,  may 
have  had,  once  upon  a  time,  a  nose  from  Phidias's  hand,  a  pair  of 
cupid  lips  carved  by  Praxiteles  ?  * 

A  book  of  seventeenth-century  prints,  *  The  Gardens  of  Eome, 
with  their  plans  raised  and  seen  in  perspective,  drawn  and  engraved 
byGiov.  BattistaFalda,at  the  printing-house  of  Gio.  Giacomode' 
Bossi,  at  the  sign  of  Paris,  near  the  church  of  the  Pace  in  Eome,' 
brings  home  to  one,  with  the  names  of  the  architects  who  laid  them 
out,  that  these  Boman  villas  are  really  a  kind  of  architecture  cut  out 
of  living,  instead  of  dead,  timber.  To  this  new  kind  of  architecture 
belongs  a  new  kind  of  sculpture.  The  antiques  do  well  in  their 
niches  of  box  and  laurel  under  their  canopy  of  hanging  ilex  boughs  ; 
they  are,  in  their  weather-stained,  mutilated  condition,  another  sort 
of  natural  material  fit  for  the  artist's  use,  but  the  old  sculpture 
being  thus  in  a  way  assimilated,  through  the  operation  of  earth, 
wind,  and  rain,  into  tree-trunks  and  mossy  boulders,  a  new 
sculpture  arises  undertaking  to  make  of  marble  something  which 
will  continue  the  impression  of  the  trees  and  waters,  wave  its 
jagged  outlines  like  the  trees,  twist  its  supple  limbs  like  the 
fountains.    It  is  high  time  that  some  one  should  stop  the  laughing 

*  The  reader  may  imagine  my  pride  when  I  fonnd,  in  FiirtwSngler*s  great  book 
of  archaeology,  that  an  original  head  by  Scopas  actually  stands  beneath  a  rose- 
trellis  in  Villa  Medici. 
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and  sniffing  at  this  great  sculpture  of  Bernini  and  bis  Italian  and 
French  followers,  the  last  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  the  decorative  sculpture  which  worked  in  union 
with  place  and  light  and  surroundings.  Mistaken  as  indoor 
decoration,  as  free  statuary  in  the  sense  of  the  antique,  this 
sculpture  has  after  all  given  us  the  only  works  which  are 
thorougly  right  in  the  open  air,  among  the  waving  trees,  the 
mad  vegetation  which  sprouts  under  the  moist,  warm  Soman  sky, 
from  every  inch  of  masonry  and  travertine.  They  are  comic,  of 
course,  looked  at  in  all  the.  details,  those  angels  who  smirk  and 
gesticulate  with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  those  popes  and 
saints  who  stick  out  colossal  toes  and  print  on  the  sl^  gigantic 
hands,  on  the  parapets  of  bridges  and  the  gables  of  churches ;  but 
imagine  them  replaced  by  fine  classic  sculpture — stiff  manikins 
struggling  with  the  overwhelming  height,  the  crushing  hugeness 
of  all  things  Roman ;  little  tin  soldiers  lost  in  the  sky,  instead  of 
those  gallant  theatrical  creatures  swaggering  among  the  clouds, 
pieces  of  wind-torn  cloud,  petrified  for  the  occasion,  themselves ! 
Thinly  of  Bernini's  Apollo  and  Daphne;  a  group  unfortunately 
kept  in  a  palace  room,  with  whose  right  angles  its  every  outline 
swears,  but  which,  if  placed  in  a  garden,  would  be  the  very 
summing  up  of  all  garden  and  park  impressions  in  the  waving, 
circling  lines,  yet  not  without  a  niminy  piminy  restraint  of  the 
draperies,  the  limbs,  the  hair  turning  to  clustered  leaves,  the  body 
turning  to  smooth  bark,  of  the  flying  nymph  and  the  pursuing  god. 
The  great  creation  of  this  Bernini  school,  which  shows  it  as 
the  sculpture  bom  of  gardens,  is  the  fountain.  No  one  till  the 
seventeenth  century  had  guessed  what  might  be  the  relations  of 
stone  and  water,  each  equally  obedient  to  the  artist's  hand.  The 
mediaeval  Italian  fountain  is  a  tank,  a  huge  wash-tub  fed  from 
lions'  mouths,  as  if  by  taps,  and  ornamented,  more  or  less,  with 
architectural  and  sculptured  devices.  In  the  Benaissance  we  get 
complicated  works  of  art — Neptunes  with  tridents  throne  above 
sirens  squeezing  their  breasts,  and  cupids  riding  on  dolphins,  like 
the  beautiful  fountain  of  Bologna ;  or  boys  poised  on  one  foot,  hold- 
ing up  tortoises,  like  Eafajers  Tartarughe  of  Piazza  Mattel ;  more 
elaborate  devices  still,  like  the  one  of  the  villa  at  Bagnaia,  near 
Viterbo.  But  these  fountains  do  equally  well  when  dry,  equally 
well  translated  into  bronze  or  silver,  they  are  wonderful  saltcellars 
or  fruitdishes ;  everything  is  delightful  except  the  water,  which 
spurts  in  meagre  threads  as  from  a  garden-hose.  They  are  the 
fitting  ornament  of  Florence,  where  there  is  pure  drinking  water 
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Only  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  of  Bologna,  where  there  is  never 
any  at  all.  The  seventeenth  centnry  made  a  very  different  thing 
of  its  fountains — something  as  cool,  as  watery,  as  the  jetfi  which 
gurgle  and  splash  in  Moorish  gardens  and  halls ;  and  ftill  of  form 
and  fmcy  withal,  the  water  never  alone,  but  accompanied  by  its 
watery  suggestion  of  power  and  will  and  whim.  They  are  so 
absolutely  right,  these  Soman  fountains  of  the  Bernini  school 
'  that  we  are  apt  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  the 
horses  had  reared  between  the  spurts  from  below  and  the  gushes 
and  trickles  above ;  as  if  the  Triton  had  been  draped  with  the  over- 
flowing of  his  horn ;  as  if  the  Moor  with  his  turban,  the  Asiatic 
with  his  veil,  the  solemn  Egyptian  river  god  had  basked 
and  started  back  with  the  lion  and  the  seahorse  among  the  small 
cataracts  breaking  into  foam  in  the  pond,  the  sheets  of  water 
dropping,  prefiguring  icicles,  lazily  over  the  rocks,  all  stained 
black  by  the  north  winds  and  yellow  by  the  lichen  ;  all  always, 
always,  in  those  Roman  gardens  and  squares,  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  natural  objects,  perfect  and  not  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  the  water-encircled  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  seashores. 
Such  art  as  this  cannot  be  done  justice  to  with  the  pen ;  diagrams 
would  be  necessary,  showing  how  in  every  case  the  Knes  of  the 
sculpture  harmonise  subtly,  or  clash  to  be  more  subtly  har- 
monised, with  the  movement,  the  immensely  varied,  absolutely 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  water;  the  sculptor,  become  in- 
finitely modest,  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  work,  to  make  it 
absolutely  uninteresting  in  itself,  as  a  result  of  the  hours  and 
days  he  must  have  spent  watching  the  magnificent  manners  and 
exquisite  tricks  of  natural  waterfalls — nay,  the  mere  bursting 
alongside  of  breakwaters,  the  jutting  up  between  stones,  of  every 
trout-stream  and  miUdam.  It  is  not  till  we  perceive  its  absence 
(in  the  fountains,  for  instance,  of  modem  Paris)  that  we  appre- 
ciate this  Boman  art  of  water  sculpture.  Meanwhile  we  accept 
the  fountains  as  we  accept  the  whole  magnificent  harmony  of 
nature  and  art — nature  tutored  by  art,  art  fostered  by  nature — of 
the  Boman  villas,  undulating,  with  their  fringe  of  pines  and  oaks, 
over  the  hillocks  and  dells  of  the  Gampagna,  or  stacked  up 
proudly,  vineyards  and  woods  all  round,  on  the  steep  sides  of 
Alban  and  Sabine  hills. 

This  book  of  engravings  of  the  villas  of  the  Serene  Princes 
Aldobrandini,  Pamphily,  Borghese,  and  so  forth,  brings  home  to 
us  another  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  original  owners  and  layers  out 
|,hereof  iftust  have  had  but  little  enjoyment  of  them.    There  they 
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go  in  their  big  coaches,  among  the  immense  bows  and  cnrtsies 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  dapper  ecclesiastics  whom  they 
meet :  princes  in  feathers  and  laces,  and  cardinals  in  silk  and 
ermine.  But  the  delightful  gardens  on  which  they  are  being  com- 
plimented are  meanwhile  mere  dreadful  little  plantations,  like  a 
nurseryman's  squares  of  cabbages,  you  would  think,  rather  than 
groves  of  ilexes  and  cypresses ;  for,  alas,  the  greatest  princes,  the 
most  magnificent  cardinals,  cannot  bribe  time,  or  hustle  him  to 
hurry  up. 

And  thus  the  gardens  were  planted  and  grew.  For  whom  ? 
Certainly  not  for  the  men  of  those  days,  who  would  doubtless 
have  been  merely  shocked  could  they  have  seen  or  foreseen.  .  .  • 
For  their  ghosts  perhaps  ?  Scarcely.  A  Mend  of  mine,  in  whose 
information  on  such  matters  I  have  implicit  belief,  assures  me 
that  it  is  not  the  whole  ghosts  of  the  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  long 
ago  who  haunt  the  gardens ;  not  the  ghost  of  their  everyday, 
humdrum  likeness  to  ourselves,  but  the  ghost  of  certain  moments 
of  their  existence,  certain  rustlings,  and  shimmerings  of  their 
personality ;  their  waywardness,  momentary  transcendent  graces 
and  graciousness,  unaccountable  wistfulness  and  sorrow;  certain 
looks  of  the  face  and  certain  tones  of  the  voice  (perhaps  none  of 
the  steadiest) ;  things  that  seemed  to  die  away  into  nothing  on 
earth,  but  which  have  permeated  their  old  haunts,  clung  to  the 
statues  with  the  ivy,  risen  and  fallen  with  the  plash  of  the  foun- 
tains, and  which  now  exhale  in  the  breath  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
murmur  in  the  voice  of  the  birds,  in  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and 
the  high,  invading  grasses.  There  are  some  verses  of  Verlaine's, 
which  come  to  me  always,  on  the  melancholy  minuet  tune  to 
which  Monsieur  Faur6  has  set  them,  as  I  walk  in  those  Italian 
gardens,  Roman  and  Florentine,  walk  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  flesh : — 

Yotre  &me  est  un  paysage  choisi 

Que  vent  cfaarmant  masques  at  bergamasques 

Jouaut  du  lath  et  quasi 

Tristes  sous  leurs  ddguisements  fieintaflques. 

Tout  en  cfaantant  sur  le  mode  mineur 

L'amonr  voinqueur  et  la  vie  opportune, 

lis  n'ont  pas  Tair  de  croire  h,  leur  bonheur ; 

Et  leur  chanson  se  m^le  au  olair  de  lune : 

Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  beau 

Qui  fait  r^ver  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arhres 

Et  sangloter  d'eztase  les  jet6  d'eau, 

Les  grands  jets  d'eau  sveltes  parmi  les  marbres. 
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And  this  leads  me  to  wonder  what  these  gardens  must  be  when 
the  key  has  turned  in  their  rusty  gates,  and  the  doorkeeper  gone 
to  sleep  under  the  gun  hanging  from  its  nail.  What  must  such 
places  be,  Mondragone,  for  instance,  near  Frascati,  and  the 
deserted  Villa  Pucci  near  Signa,  during  the  great  May  nights, 
when  my  ovm  small  scrap  of  garden,  not  beyond  kitchen  sounds 
and  servants'  lamps,  is  made  wonderful  and  magical  by  the  scents 
which  rise  up,  by  the  song  of  the  nightingales,  the  dances  of  the 
fireflies,  copying  in  the  darkness  below  the  figures  which  are 
footed  by  the  nimble  stars  above  ?  Into  such  rites  as  these,  which 
the  poetry  of  the  past  practises  with  the  poetry  of  summer  nights, 
one  durst  not  penetrate,  save  after  leaving  one's  vulgar  flesh,  one's 
habits,  one's  realities  outside  the  gate. 

And  since  I  have  mentioned  gates,  I  must  not  forget  one  other 
sort  of  old  Italian  garden,  perhaps  the  most  poetical  and  pathetic^ 
the  garden  that  has  ceased  to  exist.  You  meet  it  along  every 
Italian  highroad  or  country  lane :  a  piece  of  field,  tender  green 
with  the  short  wheat  in  winter,  brown  and  orange  with  the  dried 
maize  husks  and  seeding  sorghum  in  summer,  the  wide  grass  path 
still  telling  of  coaches  that  once  roUed  in,  a  big  stone  bench,  with 
sweeping  shell-Uke  back,  under  the  rosemary  bushes ;  and,  facing 
the  road,  between  solemnly  grouped  cypresses  or  stately  mar- 
shalled poplars,  a  gate  of  charming  ironwork,  standing  open 
between  its  scroll-work  masonry  and  empty  vases,  uoder  its 
coronetted  escutcheon.     The  gate  that  leads  to  nowhere. 

Vernon  Lee. 
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IF  Mr.  G-osse  enjoys  a  'ruction*  he  must  be  a  happy  man. 
Into  his  dauntless  dealings  with  the  Society  of  Authors  1 
cannot  enter,  for  lack  of  information.  Who  are  the  *  greedy' 
authors,  and  how  greedy  are  they?  There  must  be  a  point 
beyond  which  it  will  not  pay  to  publish  them,  and  the  old- 
fiishioned  forces  pf  supply  and  demand  will  settle  their  business. 
One  might  wish  that  less  were  said  and  written  about  the 
financial  side  of  authorship ;  perhaps  then  there  would  be  less 
barefaced  blatant  advertisement  of  certain  authors.  To  praise 
your  friends,  if  you  think  they  deserve  it,  is  very  proper,  but  to 
beat  before  them  the  cymbals  of  perpetual  puflSng  paragraphs^ 
and  to  proclaim  the  pecuniary  successes  of  the  boasted  master- 
pieces, is  not  criticism.  "We  might  as  well  call  the  hideous 
flaming  announcements  of  Liver  Pills  by  the  name  of  literature, 
or  *  litei-ary  intelligence.'  However,  these  financial  declarations 
about  Nokes's  prices  and  Stokes's  royalties  may  be  useful  io  the 
collectors  of  income  tax. 


*     * 


Another  ruction  of  Mr.  Gosse's  interests  me  more,  because 
the  other  gentleman  in  the  quarrel  incidentally  lets  ua  know  the 
exact  position  of  the  Happy  (and  Virtuous)  Valley.  Its  name  is 
Indiana.  How  the  strife  arose  I  am  not  able  to  say.  But  in  the 
Independent  (an  American  serial)  I  find  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson 
full  of  matter.  Mr.  Gosse,  he  declares,  '  once  intimated  that, 
living  where  I  do  '  (in  Indiana),  *  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
keep  my  pen  off  paper  till  he  had  finished  his  literature.'  One 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  actual  text  of  Mr.  Gosse's  remarks.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  takes  his  insular  critic  for  a  stroll,  in  the  spirit, 
through  the  Happy  Valley.  The  trees  are  *  grander  and  older,' 
of  course,  than  in  England.  There  is  a  school  at  every  mile, 
whereas  we  have  only  milestones.     *  Everybody's  children  learn 
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literature,  and  grow  intd  great  readers,  and  book-buyers,  and 
critics,'  and  that  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  America  prefers  the 
British  and  foreign  to  the  domestic  novel,  as  we  are  informed  by 
.  some  Americans.  *  They  are  familiar  with ' — excuse  my  blushes 
— they  are  familiar  with  me  among  other  more  valuable  authors. 
If  this  is  true,  those  children  must  be  mediums.  I  can  demon- 
strate, by  mournful  but  r.nimpeachable  documents,  that,  if  they 
are  familiar  with  my  works,  their  knowledge  came  not  by  reaAvag 
the  books  in  question.  Telepathy  must  be  at  work;  there  is 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this  infantile  knowledge  of  my 
writings.  In  Indiana  there  is  some  subtle,  subliminal  way  of 
getting  at  the  contents  of  books  unbought  and  unseen.  Mr. 
Thompson  goes  on  to  say  that  the  young  woman  in  the  next 
school  *  can  give  you-  every  good  reason  why  the  prose  of  Haw- 
thorne is  better  than  the  prose  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  One  good 
reason  will  suffice  for  me ;  at  present  I  only  know  a  bad  reason — 
or  two  bad  reasons :  that  Sidney  is  old,  and  that  he  was  not  an 
American  citizen,  *  Ten  to  one  she '  (the  young  woman)  *  read 
last  evening  at  a  literary  club  an  excellently  thoughtful  paper  on 

the  minor  Elizabethan  poets.' 

*     * 
* 

I  take  these  odds,  in  thousands !  There  is  a  school  '  every 
mile  or  so.'  Let  us  say,  a  school  to  every  four  square  miles.  Say 
there  are  100,000  square  miles  in  Indiana — there  may  be  a 
million  for  what  I  know.  That  gives  25,000  schools.  Now, 
25,000  essays  on  the  minor  Elizabethan  poets  is  too  many ;  it 
beggars  credulity.  Nay,  I  doubt  if  1,000  essays  on  the  minor 
Elizabethan  poets  are  read,  per  annum,  in  the  whole  habitable 
universe.  The  Indianians  are  '  a  strong  average  lot,'  but  they 
never  could  stand  so  much  twaddle  on  Elizabethan  poets. 


*  You  may  have  heard  of  the  Western  Association  of  Writers.' 
Alas,  I  never  did  hear  of  it.  *  Women  control  these  clubs.'  I  can 
easily  believe  it.  The  women  'do  not  read  Mr.  Ibsen  or  Mr. 
Tolstoi,'  whoever  Mr.  Tolstoi  may  be.  No  more  do  I;  but,  if 
these  matrons  and  unmarried  maids  share  my  tastes,  to  what  pur- 
pose has  Mr.  Howells  written  ?  If  Count  Tolstoi  be  meant,  Mr. 
Howells,  as  far  as  Indiana  goes,  has  toiled  in  vain.  '  There  are 
very  few  Anna  Kar^nines  and  no  Madame  Bovarys  in  our  homes.' 
Probably  not :  an  Indiana  divorce  is  proverbially  facile.     If  you 
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remove  temptation,  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to  be  virtuous.  But  I 
hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Thompson  that  I  quite  believe  divorces  are 
as  rare  as  he  says,  and  that  Indiana  is  truly  virtuous.  That  Mr. 
George  Du  Maurier  has  written  ^pessimistic  adultery*saturated 
novels '  I  *  take  the  Wilkes  and  Liberty '  to  doubt.  If  he  has, 
who  buys  Trilby?  "Why,  the  Americans,  who  seem  to  have 
Trilby  on  the  brain.  One  never  hears  it  mentioned,  beyond  other 
novels,  in  ISngland.  Trilby  was  not '  an  innocent  harlot,'  nor  was 
Tess.  Neither  of  them  was  in  Bahab's  case.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
an  admirer  of  Theocritus,  who  is  read,  I  doubt  not,  *  in  a  forty- 
acre  campus*  at  the  Wabash  College.  Well,  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  amiable  Sicilian  than  in  TrUby  or  in  Anna 
KarSnine,  Indiana,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  Happy  Valley.  But 
Mr.  Thompson  perhaps  praises  even  Indiana  unduly :  however, 
one  awaits  with  interest  the  epoch-making  works  to  be  produced 
by  *  The  Western  Association  of  Writers '  and  an  edition  of 
^]schylus  from  Wabash. 

*     • 
* 

For  a  thoroughly  interesting  book,  let  me  recommend  Mr. 
Curtin's  Tales  of  the  Fairies  (Nutt).  They  are  Irish  fairies,  from 
Munster,  and,  as  you  read,  you  understand  that  deplorable  afiair, 
the  burning  of  the  Irishwoman  in  Tipperary.  To  the  minds  of 
the  burners  '  she  was  not  in  it,'  as  they  say,  only  a  fairy  changeling 
was  being  tormented.  '  The  heated  coulter  of  a  plough  is  used  in 
Ireland  to  force  confession  from  a  witch  who  prevents  butter  from 
appearing  when  the  milk  is  churned.'  Pleasant  for  the  witch ! 
In  one  tale  here  a  man  is  just  going  to  bum  a  changeling,  when 
it  vauishes.  *  I  know/  says  Mr.  Curtin,  '  one  old  man  who  has  an 
afflicted  daughter  and  who  believes  firmly  that  she  has  been  put 
in  his  house  by  the  fairies.'  The  police,  or  the  priest,  had  better 
keep  an  eye  on  that  deluded  old  man.  One  would  expect  a 
Catholic  populace  to  call  in  the  priest  when  an  exorcism  is 
needed,  but  he  is  usually,  it  is  said,  the  last  man  who  hears  of  it. 
Black-hilted  knives  are  what  the  people  put  faith  in.  The  French 
mock  us  for  not  sending  missionaries  to  Ireland,  but  every  parish 
has  its  priest  already.  Yet  fairies  flourish  exceedingly.  In  the  tales 
the  priests  are  usually  the  most  sensible  and  least  superstitious 
of  the  characters,  so  in  fairy  perils  they  are  not  consulted.  The 
whole  fairy  belief  is,  in  fact,  pre-Christian,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  fairies  must  be  met  and  foiled  by  heathen  methods.  Mr. 
Curtin's  book  is  a  wonderful  intimate  picture  of  peasant  life  and 
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character.  Full  of  unconscious  humour,  it  shows  a  hard,  inhuman 
side  of  the  Irish  disposition.  A  hard  life  hardens,  that  may  be 
the  explanation.  But  it  would  be  unCedr  to  set  forth  a  collection 
of  the  plums  from  the  pudding.  Not  only  the  folklorist  can  read 
the  book  with  pleasure :  it  tells  you  more  about  the  Irish  than 
many  blue-books.  The  percentage  of  people  who  admit  that 
they  believe  in  fairies  is  notably  decreased.  But  there  are  more 
believers  than  confessors. 


*     % 
* 


In  several  of  Mr.  Cartin's  tales  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  a  beast  to  St.  Martin  at  Martinmas.  Possibly  a 
heathen  custom  was  transferred  from  a  god  to  a  saint,  or  this 
may  have  been  the  convenient  time  for  laying  in  salted  meat 
against  winter.  The  sacrifice  to  St.  Martin  would  then  be  a  mere 
expression  of  heathen  sentiment  under  a  Christian  veneer.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  last  century,  the  meat  for  winter  use  was  killed 
at  Martinmas,  as  we  read  in  Gait's  Annala  of  the  Pariah.  Mr. 
Blackwood  has  just  published  a  pleasant  edition  of  this  work; 
the  father  of  all  kail-yard  fiction,  with  an  essay  on  Gralt  by  Mr. 
Crockett.  Shameful  to  confess,  I  never  read  Gralt  before.  He  is 
very  good,  a  kind  of  Caledonian  Miss  Austen,  though  less  varied 
and  less  witty.  The  Sassenach  need  not  be  afraid  of  difficult 
words ;  they  are  not  frequent  in  the  AnTVcda,  and  are  explained  in 
foot-notes  when  they  do  occur.  It  is  a  leisurely,  pleasant  chronicle ; 
you  can  lay  it  down,  without  extreme  reluctance,  when  you  have 
had  enough.  The  style  is  agreeably  equable,  and  the  kail-yard 
school  may  well  be  proud  of  its  founder,  whom  it  may  imitate  in 
his  lack  of  tearful  sentimentality  and  roaring  facetiousness.  The 
scene  when  news  of  Charles  Malcolm's  death  arrives  is  a  model  of 
pathos  without — without  everything  which  makes  cheap  pathos 
so  very  popular  and  disgusting.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Crockett  makes 
an  historical  error.  Not  the  loss  of  twelve  pounds,  but  of  twelve 
stones  of  lint,  wore  down  the  first  Mrs.  Balwhidder.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Balwhidder's  three  wives,  he  was  manifestly  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  his  passion.  He 
is  a  dear  old  boy,  and  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  *  the  vultures 
of  Prelacy  shall  be  as  harmless  as  the  Presbyterian  doves,'  those 
gentle  dirkers  of  mankind !  As  he  observes,  '  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  benefit  of  improvement  to  a  country  parish.'  The  Annals  of 
the  Parish  is  the  best  book  of  the  year,  so  far ;  one  can  scarcely 
call  it  a  novel,  but,  *  be  it  burial,  be  it  bridal,  it's  grand.' 


•     # 
* 
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There  is  also,  one  observes,  a  new  edition,  introduced  by  Canon 

Ainger,  and  published    by  Messrs.  Macmillan.      The    'rollers 

boom/  as  Mr.  Davidson  says  in  a  recent  poem,  and  what  better 

than  Gait  can  be  *  boomed '  by  them  ? 

•     « 
• 

The  Claimant  is  making  a  clean  breast  of  his  Ortonism,  and 
hence  gives  me  an  excuse  for  speaking  again  of  a  £Eur  more  able 
claimant  than  he ;  namely,  the  false  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Many  years 
elapsed  between  Koger  Tichbome's  disappearance  as  a  slim  lad 
and  his  reappearance  as  a  fat  butcher.  But  only  five  years 
elapsed  between  the  burning  of  Jeanne  and  the  reappearance  of 
the  false  Pucelle.  A  girl  does  not  change  so  very  much  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-four.  Now  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
false  maid  was  accepted  by  her  brothers  in  1436,  and  by  the 
magistrates  and  town  of  Orleans  in  1439.  The  brothers  may 
have  had  something  to  gain ;  the  town,  on  the  other  hand,  spent 
'  considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  impostor.  If  Jean  du  Lys 
really  solicited  an  audience  from  the  King  of  France  for  the 
impersonator  (as  the  Comte  Bourbon  de  Ligni^res  avers),  he  mual 
have  been  an  honest  dupe,  not  an  accomplice.  But  I  doubt  if 
Jean  carried  matters  to  that  extremity ;  and  no  authority  is  cited. 

• 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  false  Pucelle. 
But  a  more  extraordinary  imposture  does  not  exist  in  history. 
M.  G-aston  Save  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  it  recently — as  a 
believer.  He  points  out  that,  in  1456,  a  burgess  of  Rouen,  at 
the  Trial  of  Kehabilitation  of  the  Maid,  says,  'many'  (in  Rouen) 
*  believed  that  she  had  escaped.'  The  charred  body  of  the  martyr 
was  shown  to  the  crowd,  but  Tpopnlua  wit  dedjpi.  There  is  no 
prociS'Verbal  of  the  burning,  but  there  is  an  official  document 
setting  forth  the  fact  of  Jeanne's  death ;  in  fact,  there  are  two, 
though  M.  Save  does  not  notice  this  circumstance.  M.  Save 
fancies  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  substituted  another  victim 
for  Jeanne,  and  let  her  go,  on  the  death  of  the  duke.  The  con- 
fessors who  were  with  Jeanne  to  the  last  do  not  count;  they 
were  probably  bribed  by  the  duchess.  The  Scottish  witness  does 
not  count ;  he  must  have  been  among  the  deceived,  I  presume. 
The  brothers,  says  M.  Save,  could  not  have  been  deluded ;  the 
scars  of  Jeanne's  woimds  were  inimitable  evidence.  The  brothers, 
and  the  recognition  by  Orleans,  are,  indeed,  the  difficult  points, 
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however  M.  Save  appears  to  me  to  glide  over  the  passages  hostile 
to  his  belief,  and  to  express  himself  very  inaccurately  on  other 
points  in  this  ihexplicable  affair. 

* 

That  Jeanne's  persecutors  believed  in  her  execution  is  plain 
from  a  document  of  theirs  drawn  up  on  June  7,  1431,  a  week 
after  her  death.  Lavenu  is  one  of  the  witnesses  here,  and  he,  in 
1456,  swore  that  he  was  with  Jeanne  on  her  way  to  the  stake, 
and  at  the  stake,  where  she  maintained  the  verity  of  her  mission. 
Now  the  document  is  informal,  but,  at  all  events,  it  expresses  the 
belief  of  her  judges,  that  they  had  got  rid  of  their  maiden  enemy. 
A  letter,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI,,  to  the  Estates  of.  France 
(June  30,  1431)  sets  forth  the  same  belief.  If  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  deceived  anybody,  she  deceived  everybody,  from  the  King 
to  the  executioner.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  the  executioner's 
evidence,  nor  the  King's,  but  we  have  the  sworn  evidence  of  priests 
who  spoke  to  the  former  and /or  the  latter.  The  so-called  'Bour- 
geois of  Paris,'  in  his  Diary,  speaks  without  hesitation  of  Jeanne's 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  event  (1431).  In  1440  he  writes  that 
some  believed  another  victim  had  been  executed,  but  this  opinion 
merely  arose  from  the  appearance,  in  1436,  of  the  impostor.  This 
applies  to  all  the  chroniclers  of  1440-60  who  throw  doubts  on 
the  death  of  the  Maid ;  all  are  perplexed  by  the  success  of  the 
impersonator. 


M*  Save  argues  that  a  substitution  at  the  stcJce  was  possible, 
because,  according  to  one  chronicler,  Jeanne  was  led  to  the  spot 
under  a  veil.  But  this  writer,  Perceval  de  Cagny,  is  often  wrong 
where  he  is  not  an  eye-witness,  and  he  adds  that,  according  to 
eye-witnesses,  she  was  burned;  while  other  eye-witnesses  aver  that 
her  body  was  exposed  to  public  view,  that  there  might  be  no 
error.  There  are  discrepancies  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  of 
the'.  English  men-at-arms  who  surrounded  the  pile,  and  who, 
according  to  M.  Save,  may  have  prevented  the  populace  from 
seeing  who  was  burned.  But  the  soldiers  could  see,  and  they 
wouki  not  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute!  Again,  the  Madame 
de  Luxembourg  with  whom  the  false  Pucelle  resided  was  not^ 
*  perhaps,'  she  with  whom  the  real  Pucelle  had  lived  at  Beaulieu ; 
she  was  an  entirely  different  person.  M.  Save  quotes,  as  if  from 
the  town  account-books  of  Orleans,  in  1436,  a  document  which 
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M.  Qoicherat  cites  from  the  town  aocount-book  of  Tours  in  1439. 
Who  has  made  a  splendid  blunder?  Probably  not  M.  Qoicherat! 
M.  Save  relies  on  the  evidence  of  the  Spanish  *  Chronicle  of  the 
Pucelle/  but  thii  is  a  mere  romance ;  we  might  as  well  cite  the 
Arabian  Nights  as  history.  The  great  puzzle  is,  how  the  false 
Jeanne  could  reside  in  Orleans  for  several  days  in  1439  without 
being  detected.  M«  Save  avers  that  the  mother  of  the  real  Jeanne 
had  been  in  Orleans  ^  since  1428,'  which  is  manifest  nonsense* 
Jeanne  herself  only  went  to  Orleans  in  1429,  and  the  first  pub- 
lished mention  of  her  mother's  residence  there  is  in  the  town 
accounts  for  1440.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  mother  was  at 
Orleans  in  1439.  It  is  odd  enough  that  all  Orleans  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Maid  recognised  her  in  the  impersonator,  but  that 
the  Maid's  mother  recognised  her  is  not  demonstrated.  One 
curious  point  is  that  the  mother  of  the  Maid  is  called  (in  the 
registers  of  her  pension)  mire  de  la  PuceUe  till  1452,  when  she 
is  styled  Tnire  de  feue  la  PucelLe^  *  of  the  late  PuceUe.'  So  M. 
Save  says.  But. — «las  for  him — ^in  1454,  two  years  after  1452, 
Pierre  du  Lys  is  still  spoken  of  as  *  brother  of  the  Pucelle,'  not 
^  of  the  late  Pucelle.'  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  '  the  late '  was  added  or  not. 

•     * 
• 

Even  these  hasty  notes  serve  to  show  the  inaccuracy  and 
feebleness  of  M.  Save's  reasoning.  He  entirely  omits  to  mention 
the  well-known  tale  of  how  Charles  VII.  unmasked  the  false 
Pucelle,  which  is  fatal  to  his  theory.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
all  these  manuscript  account-books  of  Orleans  and  other  towns 
need  careful  examination.  When  one  historian  cites  a  book  of 
Orleans,  1436,  while  another  gives  the  same  extract  from  a  book 
of  Tours,  1439,  we  can  only  marvel  at  the  casual  ways  of  man- 
kind. If  ever  you  know  a  passage  in  history  well,  and  examine 
the  account  given  of  it  in  a  work  of  general  scope,  you  find  a 
mere  tissue  of  blunders.  It  is  natural  to  wonder  whether  all  the 
rest  of  the  general  history  is  as  erroneous  as  the  part  which  you 
are  competent  to  criticise.  Thus  the  Comte  Bourbon  de  Idgnidres, 
in  an  otherwise  accurate  work,  makes  Jeanne  prophesy,  in  spring, 
1431,  the  relief  of  Compi^gne  for  November  1431.  But  Com- 
pi^gne  had  already  been  relieved  in  October  1430.  '  Bead  me 
anything  but  history,*  said  the  statesman,  *  for  that  cannot  be  true.' 

Indeed,  I  may  seem  to  illustrate  my  own  censures.  I  said 
that  we  had  no  proof  of  the  maid's  mother  being  at  Orleans 
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before  1440.  M.  Quicherat,  however,  casually  avers'  that  she  took 
up  her  residence  there  in  1438.  He  refers  to  his  own  pieces 
justijlcative8y  but,  alas,  these  pt^e«  say  nothing  about  the  old 
lady  before  1440!  Who  is  right,  and^how,  without  a  re-exami- 
nation of  the  MSS.,  can  anybody  be  certain?  M.  Save  doubtless 
borrowed  Quicherat's  unproved  obiter  dictwm^  and  printed  '  1428 ' 
in  place  of  *  1438.'  And  that  is  how  history  is  written.  Mean- 
while M.  E.  LefSvre  Portalis,  in  Le  Moyen  Age,  is  down,  on 
M.  Save,  like  our  honoured  and  beloved  W.  Gr.  on  a  loose  one, 

«     • 
« 

A  hundred  hundreds  in  first-class  cricket,  and  new  centuries 

every  other  day ;  how  blessed  are  we  that  see  such  things !     Why 

is  not  Dr,  Grace  dubbed  a  knight  ?    Literature  is  all  very  well, 

and  such  eminent  men  of  letters  as  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Walter 

Besant,  and  Sir  Martin  Conway  (with  whose  learned  works  I  have 

still  to  get  myself  acquainted)  are  not  envied  their  spurs.     But 

a  greater  than  these  is  W.  Gr.,  though,  to  be  sure,  spurs  would 

interfere  with  him  between  the  wickets.     I  don't  know  what  his 

politics  are,  but  what  have  politics  to  do  with  such  immortal 

merit  ?     I  dare  say  he  would  not  mind  standing  for  some  place  or 

other  if  that  is  necessary,  but  then  he  would  have  to  take  a  side. 

At  present  all  the  world  is  his  constituency,  and,  did  my  skill 

equal  my  desire,  this  page  would  contain  a  poem  on  his  deeds. 

But  my  muse  is  imequal  to  the  occasion,  and  I  can  only  hope 

that,  out  of  our  three  or  four  score  new  men  of  genius,  somebody 

will  weigh  in  with  an  ode.     There  was  a  very  good  sonnet  in  the 

St,  James's  Qazeitej  but  we  need  an  ode,  which,  like  one  of 

Pindar's,  should  be  embossed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pavilion  at 

Lord's.     The  M.  C.  C.  might  give  a  prize  for  such  an  ode,  and 

then,  0  poets,  think  of  the  advertisement  in  case  of  success.     It 

might  sell  an  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies !    But  these 

are  sordid  considerations,  and  suitable  to  the  time. 

*     • 
• 

'  Certainly  the  best  novel  of  the  season '  (as  the  New  Critics 

say  about  so  many  novels)   is  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  Peter 

Steele^  the  Cricketer  (Arrowsmith).     This  work  is  v6(My  as  the 

French  have  it ;  all  is  genuine,  real  matter  of  living  experience, 

positively  *  palpitating  with  actuality.'    The  awful  moment  when 

Lady  Emily's  involuntary  exclamation  saves  Peter's  life,  just  when 

he  is  one  short  of  his  century,  may  be  justly  deemed  the  most 

dramatic  thing  in  modem  literature.      But,  as   Peter  justly 
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remarked,  ^  it  was  hardly  the  game.'  The  book  is  as  English  as' 
cowslips,  as  fresh  as  a  trout,  las  lively  as  Mr.  Banjitsinhji  at  short 
slip;  in  brief,  it  iia.  written  .by  a  good  fellow  for  good  fellows. 
Your  mildewed,  long-hairpd  philosophers  need  not  try  to  read 
Peter  SUelSj  a  romaiiiae  meant  to  entertain  men,  boys,  and  the 
right  sort  of  girls.  To  study  it  is  nearly  as  .delightful  as  to  watch 
Mr.  Hill's  innings  at  Lord's  three  years  ago. 

• 
American  critics  often  remiind  us  of  the  delicacy  which  distin- 
guishes their  national  wit  and  humour.  John  Bull  has  his  heavy 
old  jokes,  as  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  Mr.  Tenniel,  but  here  you 
may  mark  the  finesse  of  Bostonian  wit.  The  excerpt  is  from  The 
Critic  of  May  11: — 

The  artists  of  Boston  have  had  great  fun  over  the  Caricature 
Exhibition.  Moreover,  it  was,  \if\  course,  a  fashionable  event,  with  a 
list  of 'patronesses  that  included  the  inost  notable  Society  women  of  the 
city.  Trilby,  the  Bicycle  Girl,  and  the  Theatre  Hat  came  in  for  an 
equal  share  of  attention.  One  most. striking  caricature  was  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  showing  these  wortjiies  dashed  against  Plymouth  Rock 
by  an  enormous  curling  wave',,  with  ^uch  force  as  to  scatter  mayflowers, 
chairs,  old-fashioned  clocks,  and  the  worthy  Pilgrims  themselves  all  over 
the  Bay.  Another  picttire  represented  a  woman  of  slight  waist  and 
enormous  sleeves,  bearing  the  inscripiSon,  *  Nothing  but  s'leaves,  the 
spirit  grieves,  over  a  waisted  life.'  Still  another  showed  Joan  of  Arc 
listening,  not  to  spirit  voices,  but  to  spirit  vices  in  the  shape  of  hlack 
bottles  floating  about  in  the  air ;  while  a  design  for  a  fountain  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  imitation  of  Ariadne  and  the  Tiger,  showed  Dr. 
Parkhurst  mounted  on  the  Tammanyi  Tiger  with  policemen  around  him 
pouring  forth  streams  of  water  fro^  the  ends  of  their  billies.  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  depicted ^the  gallant  Captain  at  one  end.  of 
the  room,  embarrassed  beyond  recognition,  holding  a  skein  of  yarn, 
while  at  the  other  end  sat  Priscilla  spinning ;  a  half  dozen  Indians 
were  peeping  through  the  window  at  the  two  lovers,  and  at  the  pictures 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Ohauncey  M.  Depew  on  the  wall. 

This  is  '  great  fun,'  to  be  surfe,  and  the  *  spirit  vices '  are  an 
elegant  drollery  on  a  broadly  humorous  theme. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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THE  HONEY  OF  WISDOM!!! 

We  gather  the  Honey  of  Wisdom  from  Thorns,  not  from  Floiers. 
NOBILITY    OP    LIFE. 


*  Who  best  can  snffer,  best  can  do/ — MiLTOif . 

What  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  fipom  the  tale  of  life  ? 

'  Were  I  atked  what  hett  dignifiet  the  pretetU  and  eonaeeratet  the  pagt ;  what  alone,  enables 
n$  to  draw  ajutt  moral  from  the  Tale  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  purest  light  npon  our  retuon  / 
what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  owr  religion;  what  is  best  fitted  to  stften  the  heart  ofmanr 
amleletfote  his  soul— I  would  answer,  with  Lassues,  it  U '' EXPERIENCEr '— Lobd  Ltttox. 


FROM  THE  LATE  REV.  4.  W.  NEIL, 

Holy  Trinity  ChurA,  North   Shields. 

■Dbab  Sib,— Ab  an  illnstrstion  of 
the  beneficial  eflfects  of  your  "  FRUIT 
SALT/*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving: 
you  particnlars  of  the  case  of  one  of 
my  friends.  Sluggish  action  of  the 
liver  and  bilious  headache  so  afEectedl 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be 
most  sparing  in  their  use.  This  un- 
comfortable  and  involontaiy  asceticism, 
while  it  probably  alleviated  his  suffer- 
ings, did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure, 
alUiough  persevered  in  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  and  also  consulting: 
very  eminent  members  of  the  faculty. 
By  the  use  of  your  *«  FRUIT  SALT," 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous 
health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never 
had  a  headache  or  constipation  since 
he  commenced  to  use  it,  and  can 
partake  of  his  food  in  sndi  a  hearty 
manner  as  to  afford  great  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  friends.  There  are 
cythers  to  whom  your  remedy  has  been 
so  beneficial  in  various  complaints  that  yon  may  well  extend  its  use,  both  for  your  own 
interest  and  pro  bono  publico,  I  find  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 
•  To  J.  0.  BNO,  Esq/  *  1  remain,  dear  Sir.  yours  faithfully,        J.  W.  NEIL.' 

TNFIiUBNZA,  FEVERISH  GOIiDS,  SGARIiET  FEITBR,  PTJEMIA, 
ERTSIPEIiAS,  MEASIiES,  GANGRENE,  and  ahDOst  every  mentionable  Disease. 
*I  have  been  a  nuree  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  norsed  cases  of  scarlet  ferer,  pynmia, 
eryslpelaa,  measles,  gangrene,  cancer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  Disease.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not 
been  iU  myself  for  a  single  day.  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  ENO'S  **  FBUIT  SALT, 
which  has  kept  my  blood  In  a  pure  state.  I  reoommend  it  to  all  mv  patients  during  convalesoenoe.  Its  Tmlue 
as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  *  A  Pbofusional  Nubsb.    April  SI,  1894.* 

PJNO'S  «  FRUIT  SAIiT'  assists  the  fimcticns  of  the  LIVEB,  BOWBLS,  SKIN,  and  KIDNEYS 
***  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other  HUBTFUL  MATTBR8.  The 
Foundation  and  GRBAT  DANOBB  of  CHILLS.  &o.  It  is  impossible  to  orerstate  its  great  value.  THBBB  IS 
KO  DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  sUge  of  a  disease  it  has  In  innumerable  instences  pre- 
Tented  a  severe  illness.  Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the  JBOFABDY  OF  LIFB  IS  IMMBNSBLY 
INOBEASBD. 

The  valae  of  ENO'S  *  FBUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.  Its  saccess  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proTes  it. 

CA  UTION,^Examine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  SNO'S  '  FBUIT  SALT.'    Without  it 
you  have  been  imposed  onbfa  worthiest  and  oeeationaUp  poitonout  imuation.    Sold  by  all  ChemMt. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  8.E., 

BT    jr.   C.   END'S    FATEITT. 
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A   STORY  OF  TWO   8ISTSR8. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LADY  JANE  walked  into  the  room  squarely,  with  her  short 
skirts  and  her  close  jacket.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  quite 
ready  to  walk  back  the  four  miles  of  muddy  road  between  her 
house  and  the  Cliff.  And  so  indeed  she  was,  though  she  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so  to-day.  She  came  in,  pushing  aside  the 
footman,  as  I  have  said,  who  was  vei^  much  frightened  of  Lady 
Jane.  When  she  saw  the  dark  figures  of  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss 
Mildmay  sitting  against  the  large  light  of  the  window,  she 
uttered  a  suppressed  sound  of  discontent.  It  might  be  translated 
by  an  *  Oh,*  or  it  might  be  translated,  as  we  so  often  do  it  as  the 
symbol  of  a  sound,  by  a  '  Humph.'  At  all  events,  it  v^as  a  sound 
which  expressed  annoyance.  *  You  here ! '  it  seemed  to  say ; 
but  Lady  Jane  afterwards  shook  hands  with  them  very  civilly,  it 
need  not  be  added.  For  the  two  old  cats  were  very  respectable 
members  of  society,  and  not  to  be  badly  treated  even  by  Lady 
Jane. 

^That  was  your  funny  little  carriage,  I  suppose,'  she  said, 
when  she  had  seated  herself,  ^  stopping  the  way.' 

*  Was  it  stopping  the  way  ? '  cried  Mrs,  Shanks,  *  the  Midge  ? 

>  Copyright,  1896,  by  M.  O  W.  Oliphant. 
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I  am  astonished  at  Mr.  Perkins.  We  always  give  him  the  most 
carefiil  instructions ;  but  if  he  had  found  one  of  the  servants  to 
gossip  with,  he  is  a  man  who  forgets  everything,  one  may  say/ 

*  I  can't  undertake  to  tell  you  what  his  motives  were,  but  he  was 
in  the  way,  blocking  up  the  doors,'  said  Lady  Jane ;  '  all  the  more 
astonishing  to  my  men  and  my  horses,  as  they  were  brought  out, 
much  against  their  will,  on  the  full  understanding  that  nobody 
else  would  be  out  on  such  a  day.' 

^  It  is  a  long  way  to  Steephill/  said  Miss  Mildmay,  '  so  that 
we  could  not  possibly  have  known  Lady  Jane's  intentions,  could 
we,  Jane  Shanks  ?  or  else  we  might  have  taken  care  not  to  get 
into  her  way.' 

*  Oh,  the  public  roads  are  free  to  every  one,'  said  T^ady  Jane, 
dismissing  the  subject.  *  What  rainy  weather  we  have  had,  to  be 
sure  !  Of  course  you  are  all  interested  in  that  bazaar  ;  if  it  goes 
on  like  this  you  will  have  no  one,  not  a  soul  to  buy ;  and  all  the 
expense  of  the  decorations,  and  so  forth,  on  our  hands.' 

*  Oh,  the  officers  will  come  over  from  Newport,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay;  'anything  is  better  than  nothing.  'WTiatever  has  a 
show  of  amusement  will  attract  the  officers :  and  that  will  make 
the  young  ladies  happy,  so  that  it  will  not  be  thrown  away.' 

'  What  a  Christian  you  are ! '  said  Lady  Jane.  *  You  mean  it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  I  have  several  cousins  in 
the  garrison,  but  I  don't  think  I  should  care  so  much  for  their 
amusement  as  all  that.' 

*  Was  there  ever  a  place,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  with  a  certain  tone 
of  humble  admiration,  which  grated  dreadfully  upon  her  com- 
panion, *  in  which  you  had  not  a  number  of  cousins,  Lady  Jane  ? 
They  say  the  Scotch  are  the  great  people  for  having  relatives 
everywhere,  and  my  poor  husband  was  a  Scotchman ;  but  I'm 
sure  he  had  not  half  so  many  as  you.' 

Lady  Jane  answered  curtly  with  a  nod  of  her  head  and  went 
on.  '  The  rain  is  spoiling  everything,'  she  said.  *  The  men,  of 
course,  go  out  in  spite  of  it  when  they  can,  but  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  their  work,  and  to  have  a  shooting  party  on  one's 
hands  in  bad  weather  is  a  hard  task.  They  look  at  you  as  if  it 
were  your  fault :  as  if  you  could  order  good  weather  as  easily  as 
you  can  order  luncheon  for  them  at  the  cover  side.' 

*  Dear  me,  that  is  not  at  all  fair,  is  it,  Euth  Mildmay  ?  In 
my  poor  husband's  lifetime,  when  we  used  to  take  a  shooting 
regiJarly,  I  always  said  to  his  friends,  "Now,  don't  look  reproach- 
fully at  me  if  it's  bad  weather.    We  can't  guarantee  the  weather. 
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You  ought  to  get  BO  many  brace  if  you  have  good  luck.     We'll 
answer  for  that."  * 

*  You  were  a  bold  woman/  said  Lady  Jane ;  '  so  many  brace  . 
without  knowing  if  they  could  fire  a  gun  or  not !  That's  a  rash 
promise.  Sir  John  is  not  so  bold  as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
says,  **  There's  a  bird  or  two  about  if  you  can  hit  'em."  Katherine, 
you  may  as  well  let  me  see  those  things  of  yours  for  my  stall. 
It  will  amuse  me  a  little  this  wet  day.' 

*  They  are  all  upstairs,  Lady  Jane.* 

*  Well,  I'll  go  upstairs.  Oh,  don't  let  me  take  you  away  from 
your  visitors.  Stella,  you  can  come  with  me  and  show  them ; 
not  that  I  suppose  you  know  anything  about  them.' 

*  Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  said  Stella  very  clearly.  Her 
face,  so  delicately  tinted  usually,  and  at  present  paler  than  ordinary, 
had  become  crimson,  and  her  attitude  one  of  battle.  She  could 
propitiate  and  play  with  the  old  cats,  but  she  dare  not  either 
cajole  or  defy  Lady  Jane, 

*  Then  Katherine  can  come,  and  I  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
conversation  with  you  after.  Shall  I  find  you  still  here?'  said 
Lady  Jane,  holding  out  her  hand  graciously  to  the  other  ladies, 

*  when  I  come  downstairs  again  ? ' 

*  Oh,  we  must  be  going ' 

Mrs.  Shanks  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Mildmay's  precise  tones. 

*  Probably  you  will  find  fiM  here.  Lady  Jane ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  mutual  pleasure  to  continue  the  conversation  which ' 

*  Then  I  needn't  say  good-bye,'  said  the  great  lady  calmly, 
taking  Katherine  by  the  arm  and  pushing  the  girl  before  her. 
Stella  stood  with  her  shoulders  against  the  mantel- piece,  very  red, 
watching  them  as  they  disappeared.  She  gave  the  others  an 
angry  look  of  appeal  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  more  important 
visitor. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  you'd  take  me  away  with  you  in  the  Midge ! '  she 
cried. 

*  Ah,  Stella,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  shaking  her  head,  '  the  times  I 
have  heard  you  making  your  fun  of  the  Midge !  But  in  a  time 
of  trouble  one  finds  out  who  are  one's  real  friends.' 

Miss  Mildmay  was  softened  too,  but  she  was  not  yet  disposed 
to  give  in.  She  had  not  been  able  to  eat  that  special  muffin 
which  Stella  had  re-toasted  for  her.  Lady  Jane,  in  declining  tea 
curtly  with  a  wave  of  her  hands,  had  made  the  tea-drinkers 
uncomfortable,  and  especially  had  arrested  the  eating  of  muffins, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  consume  with  dignity  unless  you  have  the 

za 
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sympathy  of  yoxur  audience.  It  was  cold  now,  quite  cold  and 
unappetizing.  It  lay  in  its  little  plate  with  the  air  of  a  thing 
rejected.  And  Miss  Mildmay  felt  it  was  not  consistent  with  her 
position  to  ask  even  for  half  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 

^  It  has  to  be  seen,'  she  said  stiffly,  ^  what  friends  will  respond 
to  the  appeal;  everybody  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  erring 
person  when  and  how  she  pleases.     One  must  draw  a  line ' 

^  What  do  you  say  I  have  done,  then  ? '  cried  Stella,  flushing 
with  lively  wrath.  *Do  you  think  I  went  out  in  that  boat  on 
purpose  to  be  drowned  or  catch  my  death?  Do  you  think  I 
wanted  to  be  ill  and  sea-sick  and  make  an  exhibition  of  myself 
before  two  men  ?  Do  you  think  I  wanted  them  to  see  me  i2Z  ? 
GtKxiness ! '  cried  Stella,  overcome  at  once  by  the  recollection  and 
the  image,  '  cbuld  you  like  a  man— especially  if  he  was  by  way  of 
admiring  you,  and  talking  nonsense  to  you  and  all  that— to  see 
you  tZ2  at  sea  ?  If  you  can  believe  that  you  can  believe  anything, 
and  there  is  no  more  for  me  to  say.' 

The  force  of  this  argument  was  such  that  Miss  Mildmay  was 
quite  startled  out  of  her  usual  composure  and  reserve.  She  stared 
at  Stella  for  a  moment  with  wide-opened  eyes. 

'  I  did  not  think  of  that,'  she  said  in  a  tone  of  sudden  con- 
viction. 'There  is  truth  in  what  you  say — certainly  there  is 
truth  in  what  you  say.' 

*  Truth  in  it ! '  cried  the  girl.  *  If  you  had  only  seen  me — 
but  I  am  very  thankful  you  didn't  see  me — prostrate  in  that 
dreadful  boat,  not  minding  what  waves  went  over  me!  When 
you  were  a  girl  and  had  men  after  you,  oh,  Miss  Mildmay,  I  ask 
you,  would  you  have  chosen  to  have  them  to  see  you  tAen  ? ' 

Miss  Mildmay  put  the  plate  with  the  cold  muffin  off  her 
knees.  She  set  down  her  empty  cup.  She  felt  the  solemnity  of 
the  appeal. 

'  Ko,'  she  said,  '  if  you  put  it  to  me  like  that,  Stella,  I  am 
obliged  to  allow  I  should  not.  And  I  may  add,'  she  went  on, 
looking  round  the  room  as  if  to  a  contradictory  audience,  *  I  don't 
know  any  woman  who  would ;  and  that  is  my  opinion,  whatever 
anybody  may  say.'  She  paused  a  moment  with  a  little  triumphant 
air  of  having  conducted  to  a  climax  a  potent  argument,  looking 
round  upon  the  baffled  opponents.  And  then  she  came  down  from 
that  height  and  added  in  soft  tones  of  affectionate  reproach :  '  But 
why  did  you  go  out  with  them  at  all,  Stella?  When  I  was  a  girl, 
as  you  say,  and  had — I  never,  never  should  have  exposed  myself 
to  such  risks,  by  going  out  in  a  boat  with ' 
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*  Oh,  Miss  Mildmay,*  cried  Stella,  *  girls  were  better  in  your 
time.  You  have  always  told  us  so.  They  were  not  perhaps  so 
fond  of — fun;  they  were  in  better  order;  they  had  more — 
more — '  said  the  girl,  fishing  for  a  word,  which  Mrs.  Shanks  sup- 
plied her  with  by  a  movement  of  her  lips  behind  Miss  Mildmay's 
back — '  disciplined  minds,'  Stella  said  with  an  outburst  of  sudden 
utterance  which  was  perilously  near  a  laugh. 

*  And  you  had  a  mother,  Ruth  Mildmay  ? '  said  the  plotter 
behind,  in  tender  notes. 

*  Yes ;  I  had  a  mother — an  excellent  mother,  who  would  not 
have  permitted  any  of  the  follies  I  see  around  me.  Jane  Shanks, 
you  have  conquered  me  with  that  word.  Stella,  my  dear,  count 
on  us  both  to  stand  by  you,  should  that  insolent  woman  upstairs 
take  anything  upon  her.  Who  is  Lady  Jane,  I  should  like  to 
know?  The  daughter  of  a  new-made  man — coals,  or  beer,  or 
something !  A  creation  of  this  reign !  Stella,  this  will  teach  you, 
perhaps,  who  are  your  true  friends.* 

And  Miss  Mildmay  extended  her  arms  and  took  the  girl  to 
her  bosom.  Stella  had  got  down  on  her  knees  for  some  reason  of 
her  own,  which  girls  who  are  fond  of  throwing  themselves  about 
may  understand,  and  therefore  was  within  reach  of  this  unex- 
pected embrace :  but  I  am  afraid  laughed  rather  than  sobbed  on 
Miss  Mildmay's  lap ;  the  slight  heaving  of  her  shoulders,  however, 
in  that  position  had  the  same  effect,  and  sealed  the  bargain.  The 
two  ladies  lingered  a  little  after  this,  hoprag  that  Lady  Jane 
might  come  down.  At  least  Miss  Mildmay  hoped  so.  Mrs.  Shanks 
would  have  stolen  humbly  out  to  get  into  the  Midge  at  a  little 
distance  along  the  drive,  not  to  disturb  the  big  landau  with  the 
brown  horses  which  stood  large  before  the  door.  But  Miss  Mild- 
may would  have  none  of  that ;  she  ordered  the  landau  off  with 
great  majesty,  and  waved  her  hand  indignantly  for  Perkins  to 
^  come  round,'  as  if  the  Midge  had  been  a  chariot :  a  manoeuvre 
which  Stella  promoted  eagerly,  standing  in  the  doorway  to  see  her 
visitors  off  with  the  most  affectionate  interest,  while  the  other 
carriage  paced  sullenly  up  and  down. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Jane  had  nearly  completed  her  interview 
with  Katherine  in  the  midst  of  the  large  assortment  of  trumpery 
set  out  in  readiness  for  the  bazaar.  '  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  they'll 
do  well  enough,'  she  said,  turning  over  the  many  coloured  articles 
into  which  the  Sliplin  ladies  had  worked  so  many  hours  of  their 
lives  with  careless  hands.  ^  Mark  them  cheap ;  tlie  people  here 
like  to  have  bargaios,  and  I'm  sure  they're  not  worth  much.    Of 
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course,  it  was  not  the  bazaar  things  I  was  thinking  of.  Tell  me, 
Eatherine,  what  is  all  this  aboat  Stella?  I  find  the  country 
ringing  with  it.  What  has  she  done  to  have  her  name  mixed  up 
with  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott — two  of  the  fastest  men  one 
knows?  What  has  the  child  been  doing?  And  how  did  she 
come  to  know  these  men  ?  * 

^  She  has  been  doing  nothing,  Lady  Jane.  It  is  the  most 
wicked  invention.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened.  A 
little  yacht  was  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  they  went  up  to  papa's 
observatory,  as  he  calls  it,  to  look  at  it  through  his  telescope,  and 
papa  himself  was  there,  and  he  said ' 

*  But  this  is  going  very  far  back,  surely  ?  I  asked  you  what 
Stella  was  doing  with  these  men.' 

'  And  I  am  telling  you,'  cried  Katherine,  red  with  indignation. 
'  Papa  said  it  was  his  yacht,  which  he  had  just  bought,  and  they 
began  to  argue  and  bet  about  it  whom  it  had  belonged  to,  and 
he  would  not  tell  them ;  and  then  Stella  said * 

^My  dear  Katherine,  this  elaborate  explanation  begins  to  make 
me  fear ' 

'  Stella  cried :  "  Gome  down  and  look  at  it,  while  Kate  orders 
tea."  You  know  how  careless  she  is,  and  how  she  orders  me 
about.  They  ran  down  by  our  private  gate.  It  was  to  settle 
their  bet :  and  I  had  tea  laid  out  for  them — it  was  quite  warm 
then — ^under  the  trees.  Well,'  said  Katherine,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  *  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  white  sail  moving  round 
under  the  cliff  while  I  sat  waiting  for  them  to  come  back. 
And  then  papa  came  down  screaming  that  it  was  the  Stella, 
his  yacht,  and  that  a  gale  was  blowing  up.  And  then  we  spent 
th»  most  dreadful  evening,  and  darkness  came  on  and  we  lost 
sight  of  the  sail,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  died  and  that  it 
would  kill  papa.* 

Her  breath  went  from  her  with  this  rapid  narrative,  uttered 
at  full  speed  to  keep  Lady  Jane  from  interrupting.  What  with 
indignation  and  what  with  alarm,  the  quickening  of  her  heart 
was  such  that  Katherine  could  say  no  more.  She  stopped  short 
and  stood  panting,  with  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

'And  at  what  hour,'  said  Lady  Jane  icily,  *did  they  come 
back?' 

'  Oh,  I  can't  tell  what  hour  it  was !  It  seemed  years  and  years 
to  me.  I  got  her  back  in  a  faint  and  wet  to  the  skin,  half  dead 
with  sickness  and  misery  and  cold.  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  little  girl  1 
And  now  here  are  wicked  and  cruel  people  saying  it  is  her  fault. 
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Her  fiGiult  to  risk  her  life  and  make  herself  ill  and  drive  us  ont  of 
our  senses,  papa  and  me ! ' 

'  Oh,  Stella  would  not  care  very  much  for  her  papa  and  you, 
so  long  as  she  got  her  fun.  So  it  was  as  bad  as  that,  was  it — a 
whole  night  at  sea  along  with  these  two  men  ?  I  could  not  have 
imagined  any  girl  would  have  been  such  a  fool.' 

*  I  will  not  hear  my  sister  spoken  of  so.  It  was  the  men  who 
were  fools,  or  worse,  taking  her  out  when  a  gale  was  rising. 
What  did  she  know  about  the  signs  of  a  gale  ?  She  thought  of 
nothing  but  two  minutes  in  the  bay,  just  to  see  how  the  boat 
sailed.     It  was  these  men.' 

*  What  is  the  use  of  saying  anything  about  the  men  ?  I  dare 
say  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  It  doesn't  do  them  any  harm. 
Why  should  they  mind  ?  It  is  the  girl  who  ought  to  look  out,  for 
it  is  she  who  suffers.  Crood  Heavens,  to  think  that  any  girl  should 
be  such  a  reckless  little  fool ! ' 

*  Stella  has  done  nothing  to  be  spoken  of  in  that  way.' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me ! '  said  Lady  Jane.  '  Haven't  I  taken 
you  both  up  and  done  all  I  could  to  give  you  your  chance,  you 
two?  And  this  is  my  reward.  Stella  has  done  nothing  ?  Why, 
Stella  has  just  compromised  herself  in  the  most  dreadful  way. 
You  know  what  sort  of  a  man  Charlie  Somers  is  ?  No,  you  don't; 
of  course.  How  should  you,  not  living  in  a  set  where  you  were 
likely  to  hear  ?  That's  the  worst,  you  know,  of  going  out  a  little 
in  one  r^otviA  and  belonging  to  another  all  the  time.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Lady  Jane,'  cried  Katherine, 
on  the  edge  of  tears. 

'Ko ;  there's  no  need  you  should  know  what  I  mean.  A  girl, 
in  another  position,  that  got  to  know  Charlie  Somers  would  have 
known  more  or  less  what  he  was.  You,  of  course,  have  the 
disadvantages  of  both — acquaintance  and  then  ignorance.  Who 
introduced  Charlie  Somers  to  your  sister  ?  The  blame  lies  on  her 
first  of  all.' 

*It  was — ^they  were  all — at  the  hotel  t  and  Stella  thought  it 
would  be  kind  to  ask  Mrs.  Seton  to  a  picnic  we  were  giving ' 

*  Lottie  Seton ! '  cried  Lady  Jane,  sitting  down  in  the  weak- 
ness of  her  consternation.  '  Why,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  of  aU!' 

*I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole  business,'  said 
Katherine,  in  a  lofty  tone. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  Katherine,  for  goodness'  sake  don't  let  me  have 
any  more  of  your  innocent  little-girlishness.    Of  course  you  see 
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nothing!    You  have  no  eyes,  no  sense,  no—   Lottie  Seton! — elie 
to  give  over  two  of  her  own  men  to  a  pretty,  silly,  reckless  little 
thing  like  Stella,  just  the  kind  for  them  !     Well,  that  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  have  expected.     Why,  Lottie  Seton  is  nothizi^; 
without  her  tail.     If  they  abandon  her,  she  is  lost.     She  is  asked 
to  places  because  she  is  always  sure  to  be  able  to  bring  a  fe-w 
men.     What  they  can  see  in  her  nobody  knows,  but  there  it  xb 
— ^that's  her  liEwulty.     And  she  actually  gave  over  two  of  her  very- 
choicest ' 

^  You  must  excuse  me.  Lady  Jane,'  said  Katherine,  ^  if  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  Mrs.  Seton  and  her  men.  They  are 
exceedingly  rude,  stupid,  disagreeable  men.  You  may  think  it  a 
fine  thing  for  us  to  be  elevated  to  the  sphere  in  which  we  can 
meet  men  like  Sir  Charles  Somers.  I  don*t  think  so.  I  think  he 
is  detestable.  I  think  he  believes  women  to  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  him  and  making  him  laugh,  like  an  idiot,  as 
he  isl' 

Lady  Jane  sat  in  her  easy-chair  and  looked  sardonically  at  the 
passion  of  the  girl,  whose  face  was  crimson,  whose  voice  was 
breaking.  She  was,  with  that  horrible  weakness  which  a  high- 
spirited  girl  so  resents  in  herself,  so  near  an  outbreak  of  crying 
that  she  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  within  her  eyes.  The  elder 
lady  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence.  The  sight  troubled 
her  a  little,  and  amused  her  a  little  also.  It  occurred  to  her  to  say, 
*  You  are  surely  in  love  with  him  yourself,'  which  was  her  instinct, 
but  for  once  forbore,  out  of  a  sort  of  awed  sense  that  here  was  a 
creature  who  was  outside  of  her  common  rules. 

^  He  is  not  an  idiot,  however,'  she  said  at  last.  ^  I  don't  say 
he  is  intellectual.  He  does  think  perhaps  that  women  exist,  &c 
So  do  most  of  them,  my  dear.  You  will  soon  find  that  out  if  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  men.  Still,  for  a  good  little  girl,  I 
have  always  thought  you  were  nice,  Katherine.  It  is  for  your 
sake  more  than  hers  that  I  feel  inclined  to  do  that  silly  little 
Stella  a  good  turn.  How  could  she  be  such  a  little  fool  ?  Has 
she  lived  on  this  cliff  half  her  life  and  doesn't  know  when  a  gale's 
coming  on  ?  The  more  shame  to  her,  then  !  And  I  don't  doubt 
that  instead  of  being  ashamed  she  is  quite  proud  of  her  adven- 
ture. And  I  hear,  to  make  things  worse,  that  Algy  Scott  went 
and  caught  a  bad  cold  over  it.  That  will  make  his  mother  and 
all  her  set  furious  with  the  girl,  and  say  everything  about  her. 
He's  not  going  to  die — that's  a  good  thing.  If  he  had,  she  need 
never  have  shown  her  impertinent  little  nose  anywhere  again. 
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Lady  Scott's  an  inveterate  woman.  It  will  be  bad  enough  as  it 
is.     How  are  we  to  get  things  set  right  again  ? ' 

^  It  is  a  pity  you  should  take  any  trouble,'  said  Katherine ; 
Hhings  are  quite  right,  thank  you.  We  have  quite  enough 
in  what  you  call  our  own  wxyadt! 

*  Well,  and  what  do  you  find  to  object  to  in  the  word  ?  It  is 
a  very  good  word ;  the  French  understand  that  sort  of  thing  better 
than  we  do.  So  you  have  quite  enough  to  make  you  happy  in 
your  own  mfynAb  ?  I  don't  think  so — ^and  I  know  the  world  in 
general  better  than  you  do.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am  very 
doubtful  indeed  whether  Stella  thinks  so.' 

'  Oh  no,'  cried  a  little  voice,  and  Stella,  running  in,  threw 
herself  down  at  Lady  Jane's  feet,  in  the  caressing  attitude  which 
she  had  so  lately  held  in  spite  of  herself  at  Miss  Mildmay's. 
*  Stella  doesn't  think  so  at  all.  Stella  will  be  miserable  if  you 
don't  take  her  up  and  put  things  right  for  her,  dear  Lady  Jane. 
I  have  been  a  dreadful  little  fool.  I  know  it,  I  know  it ;  but  I 
didn't  mean  it.  I  meant  nothing  but  a  little — fun.  And  now 
there  is  nobody  who  can  put  everything  right  again  but  you,  and 
only  you,' 


CHAPTER  X. 


Lady  Jane  Thurston  was  a  fine  lady  in  due  place  and  time ;  but 
on  other  occasions  she  was  a  robust  countrywoman,  ready  to  walk 
as  sturdily  as  any  man,  or  to  undertake  whatever  athletic  exer- 
cise was  necessary.  When  she  had  gone  downstairs  again,  and 
been  served  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea  (now  those  old  cats  were 
gone),  she  sent  her  carriage  ofiT  that  the  horses  might  be  put 
under  shelter,  not  to  speak  of  the  men,  and  walked  herself  in  the 
rain  to  the  hotel,  where  the  two  young  men  were  still  staying, 
Captain  Scott  being  as  yet  unable  to  be  moved.  It  was  one  of 
those  hotels  which  are  so  pretty  in  summer,  all  ivy  and  clematis, 
and  balconies  full  of  flowers.  But  on  a  wet  day  in  October  it 
looked  squalid  and  damp,  with  its  open  doorway  traversed  by 
many  muddy  footsteps,  and  the  wreaths  of  the  withered  creepers 
hanging  limp  about  the  windows.  Lady  Jane  knew  everybody 
about,  and  took  in  them  all  the  interest  which  a  member  of  the 
highest  class — quite  free  from  any  doubt  about  her  position — is 
ftble  to  take  with  so  much  more  eas^  and  naturalness  than  any 
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other.  The  diflference  between  the  Tredgolds,  for  instance,  and 
Mrs.  Black  of  the  hotel  in  comparison  with  herself  was  but 
slightly  marked  in  her  mind.  She  was  impartially  kind  to  both. 
The  difference  between  them  was  but  one  of  degree ;  she  herself 
was  of  so  different  a  species  that  the  gradations  did  not  count. 
In  consequence  of  this  she  was  more  natural  with  the  Blacks  at 
the  hotel  than  Katherine  Tredgold,  though  in  her  way  a  Lady 
Bountiful  and  universal  friend,  could  ever  have  been.  She  was 
extremely  interested  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Black's  baby,  which  had  come 
most  inopportunely,  with  a  sick  gentleman  in  the  house,  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  it  was  expected,  and  went  upstairs  to  see  the 
mother  and  administer  a  word  or  two  of  rebuke  to  the  precipitate 
infant  before  she  proceeded  on  her  own  proper  errand.  *  Silly  little 
thing,  to  rush  into  this  rain  sooner  than  it  could  help,'  she  said ; 
*but  mind  you  don't  do  the  same,  my  dear  woman.  Never 
trouble  your  head  about  the  sick  gentleman.  Don't  stir  till  you 
have  got  up  your  strength.'  And  then  she  marched  along  the 
passages  to  the  room  in  which  Algy  and  Charlie  sat,  glum  and 
tired  to  death,  looking  out  at  the  dull  sky  and  the  raindrops  on 
the  window.  They  had  invented  a  sort  of  sport  with  those 
same  raindrops,  watching  them  as  they  ran  down  and  backing 
one  against  the  other.  There  had  just  been  a  close  race,  and 
Algy's  man  had  won,  to  his  great  delight,  when  Lady  Jane's  sharp 
knock  came  to  the  door ;  so  that  she  went  in  to  the  sound  of 
laughter  pealing  forth  from  the  sick  gentleman  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reassure  any  anxious  visitor  as  to  the  state  of  his  lungs, 
at  least. 

*  Well,  you  seem  cheerful  enough,'  Lady  Jane  said. 

*  Making  the  best  of  it,'  said  Captain  Scott. 

*  How  do,  Lady  Jane  ?  I  say,  Algy,  there's  another  starting. 
Beg  pardon,  too  excitin'  to  stop.  Ten  to  one  on  the  little  fellow. 
By  George,  looks  as  if  he  knew  it,  don't  he  now !  Done  this  time, 
old  man ' 

'  Never  took  it,'  said  Algy,  with  a  kick  directed  at  his  friend. 

*  Shut  up !  It's  awfully  kind  of  you  coming  to  see  a  fellow — ^in 
such  weather — ^Lady  Jane  ! ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  composedly,  placing  herself  in  the  easiest  chair. 

*  It  would  be  kind  if  I  had  come  without  a  motive — but  I  don't 
claim  that  virtue.  How  are  you,  by  the  way?  Better,  I 
hope.* 

*  Awfully  well — as  fit  as  a ,  but  they  won't  let  me  budge 

in    this  weather.      I've    got  a  nurse   that  lords  it  over  me, 
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and  the  doctor,  don't  you  know  ?— daren't  stir,  not  to  save  my 
Ufe/ 

*  And  occupying  your  leisure  with  elevating  pastimes,'  said 
Lady  Jane. 

'  Don't  be  hard  on  a  man  when  he's  down :  nothing  to  do,* 
said  Sir  Charles.  *  Desert  island  sort  of  thing — Algy  educating 
mouse,  and  so  forth ;  hard  lines  upon  me.' 

'  Does  he  know  enough  ? '  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  polite  air  of 
inquiry.  ^  I  am  glad  to  find  you  both,'  she  added,  '  and  not  too 
busy  evidently  to  give  me  your  attention.  How  did  you  manage, 
Algy,  to  catch  such  a  bad  cold  ? ' 

*  Pneumonia,  by  Jove,'  the  young  man  cried,  inspired  by  so 
inadequate  a  description. 

*  Well,  pneumonia — so  much  the  worse — and  still  more  foolish 
for  you  who  have  a  weak  chest.  How  did  you  manage  to  do  it  ? 
I  wonder  if  your  mother  knows,  and  why  it  is  I  don't  find  her  here 
at  your  bedside  ? ' 

*  I  say,  don't  tell  her.  Lady  Jane ;  it's  bad  enough  being  shut 
up  here,  without  making  more  fuss,  and  the  whole  thing  spread 
all  over  the  place.' 

'  What  is  the  whole  thing  ? '  said  Lady  Jane. 

*  Went  out  in  a  bit  of  a  yacht,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  clear  up  a 
bet,  that  was  why  we  did  it.  Caught  in  a  gale — my  fiault,  not 
Algy's — says  he  saw  it  coming — I ' 

*  You  were  otherwise  occupied,  Charlie ' 

'  Shut  up ! '  Sir  Charles  was  the  speaker  this  time,  with  a 
kick  in  the  direction  of  his  companion  in  trouble. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you've  got  some  grace  left,'  stdd  Lady  Jane. 
*  Not  you,  Algy,  you  are  beyond  that — I  know  all  about  it,  how- 
ever. It  was  little  Stella  Tredgold  who  ran  away  with  you — or 
you  with  her.' 

Algy  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Sir  Charles  on  his  part  said 
nothing,  but  pulled  his  long  moustache. 

*  Which  is  it  ?  And  what  were  the  rights  of  it  ?  and  was  there 
any  meaning  in  it,  or  merely  fan,  as  you  call  it  in  your  idiotic 
way?' 

*  By  Jove  1 '  was  all  the  remark  the  chief  culprit  made.  Algy 
on  his  80&  kicked  up  his  feet  and  roared  again. 

^  Please  don't  think,'  said  Lady  Jane,  ^  that  I  am  going  to  pick 
my  words  to  please  you.  I  never  do  it,  and  especially  not  to  a 
couple  of  boys  whom  I  have  known  since  ever  they  were  born, 
and  before  that.    What  do  you  mean  by  it,  if  it  is  you,  Charlie 
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Somers  ?  I  suppose,  by  Algy's  laugh,  that  he  is  not  the  chiet 
oflFender  this  time.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you're  not  a 
man  to  take  little  girls  about.  I  suppose  you  must  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that,  whatever  good  opinion  you  may  have  of 
yourself.  Stella  Tredgold  may  be  a  little  fool,  but  she's  a  girl  I 
have  taken  up,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  her  be  compromised.  A 
girl  that  knew  anything  would  have  known  better  than  to  mix  up 
her  name  with  yours.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  You 
will  just  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me.' 

*  Why,  Cousin  Jane,  it  was  all  the  little  thing  herself.' 

'  Shut  up ! '  said  Sir  Charles  again,  with  another  kick  at  Algy's 
foot. 

*  Well ! '  said  Lady  Jane,  very  magisterially.  No  judge  upon 
the  bench  could  look  more  alarming  than  she.  It  is  true  that  her 
short  skirts,  her  strong  walking-shoes,  her  very  severest  hat  and 
stiflF  feather  that  would  bear  the  rain,  were  not  so  impressive  as 
flowing  wigs  and  robes.  She  had  not  any  of  the  awe-inspiring 
trappings  of  the  Law ;  but  she  was  law  all  the  same,  the  law  of 
society,  which  tolerates  a  great  many  things,  and  is  not  very  nice 
about  motives  nor  forbidding  as  to  details,  but  yet  draws  the  line 
— if  capriciously  sometimes,  yet  very  definitely — between  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done. 

*  Well,*  came  at  length  hesitatingly  through  the  culprit's  big 
moustache.  *  Don't  know,  really — have  got  anything  to  say :  no 
meaning  at  all.  There  was  a  bet  to  clear  up — ^him  and  me ;  then 
sudden  thought — just  ten  minutes — ^to  try  the  sails.  No  harm  in 
that.  Lady  Jane,'  he  said,  more  briskly,  recovering  courage,  *  after- 
wards gale  came  on ;  no  responsibility,'  he  cried,  throwing  up  his 
hands. 

*  Fact  was  it  was  she  that  was  the  keenest.  I  shan't  shut  up,' 
cried  Algy ;  *  up  to  anything,  that  little  thing  is.  Never  minded 
a  bit  till  it  got  very  bad,  and  then  gave  in,  but  never  said  a  word. 
No  fault  of  anybody,  that  is  the  truth.  But  turned  out  badly — 
for  me ^ 

*  And  worse  for  her,'  said  Lady  Jane—*  that  is,  without  me ;  all 
the  old  cats  will  be  down  upon  the  girl '  (which  was  not  true,  the 
reader  knows).     *  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  Charlie.' 

Sir  Charles,  though  he  was  so  experienced  a  person,  coloured 
Mntly  and  gave  a  nod  of  his  head. 

*  Stunner,  by  Jove ! '  said  Algy,  *  though  I  like  the  little  plain 
one  better,'  he  added  in  a  parenthesis. 

^  And  a  very  rich  girl.  Sir  Charles,'  Lady  Jane  said. 
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This  time  a  faint '  0 — Oh'  came  from  under  the  big  mougtache. 

^  A  vwy  rich  girl.  The  father  is  an  old  cnrmndgeon,  but  he 
is  made  of  money,  and  he  adores  his  little  girl.  I  believe  he 
would  buy  a  title  for  her  high  and  think  it  cheap.' 

^  Oh,  I  say ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  with  a  colour  more  pro- 
nounced upon  his  cheek. 

^  Yours  is  not  anything  very  great  in  that  way,'  said  the 
remorseless  person  on  the  bench,  ^  but  still  it's  what  he  would  call 
a  title,  you  know;  and  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  he  would  come 
down  very  handsomely.  Old  Tredgold  knows  very  well  what  he  is 
about.' 

'  Unexpected,'  said  Sir  Charles,  ^  sort  of  serious  jaw  like  this. 
Put  it  off,  if  you  don't  mind,  till  another  time.' 

*  No  time  like  the  present,'  said  Lady  Jane.  *  Your  father  was 
a  great  friend  of  mine,  Charlie  Somers,  besides  being  my  cousin. 
He  once  proposed  to  me — very  much  left  to  himself  on  that 
occasion,  you  will  say — but  still  it's  true.  So  I  might  have  been 
your  mother,  don't  you  see.  I  know  your  age,  therefore,  to  a 
day.  You  are  a  good  bit  past  thirty,  and  you  have  been  up  to 
nothing  but  mischief  all  your  life.' 

'  Oh,  I  say  now ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  again. 

*  Well,  now  here  is  a  chance  for  you.  Perhaps  I  began  with- 
out thinking,  but  now  I'm  in  great  earnest.  Here  is  really  a 
chance  for  you.  Stella's  not  so  nice  as  her  sister,  as  Algy  there 
(I  did  not  expect  it  of  him)  has  the  sense  to  see  ;  but  she's  much 
more  in  your  way.  She  is  just  your  kind,  a  reckless  little  hot- 
headed   all  for  pleasure  and  never  a  thought  of  to-morrow.  But 

that  sort  of  thing  is  not  so  risky  when  you  have  a  good  fortune 
behind  you,  well  tied  down.  Now,  Charlie,  listen  to  me.  Here 
is  a  capital  chance  for  you ;  a  man  at  your  age,  if  he  is  ever  going 
to  do  anything,  should  stop  playing  the  fool.  These  boys  even 
will  soon  begin  to  think  you  an  old  fellow.  Oh,  you  needn't  cry 
out  I  I  know  generations  of  them,  and  I  understand  their  ways. 
A  man  should  stop  taking  his  fling  before  he  gets  to  thirty-five. 
Why,  Algy  there  could  tell  you  that,  if  he  had  the  spirit  to 
speak  up.' 

*  I'm  out  of  it,'  said  Algy.  '  Say  whatever  you  like,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me.' 

*  You  see,'  said  Lady  Jane,  with  a  little  flourish  of  her  hand, 
*  the  boy  doesn't  contradict  me ;  he  daren't  contradict  me,  for  it's 
truth.  Now,  as  1  say,  here's  a  chance  for  you.  Abundance  of 
money,  and  a  very  pretty  girl — ^whom  you  like.'    She  made  a 
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pause  here  to  emphasise  her  words.  '  Whom — ^you — ^like.  Oh,  I 
know  very  well  what  I'm  saying.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  over  to 
Steephill,  and  you  can  come  too  if  you  please ;  and  if  you  don't  take 
advantage  of  your  opportunities,  Sir  Charles,  why  you  have  less 
sense  than  even  I  have  given  you  credit  for :  and  that  is  a  great 
deal  to  say/ 

*  Rather  public,  don't  you  think,  for  that  sort  of  thing  ?  Go  in 
and  win,  only  before  an  admiring  audience.  Don't  relish  exhibitions. 
If  I  do  anything,  will  do  it  my  own  way.' 

This  Sir  Charles  said,  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  out, 
apparently  insensible  even  of  the  raindrops,  and  turning  his  back 
upon  his  adviser. 

*  Well,  take  your  own  way.  I  don't  mind  what  way  you  take, 
so  long  as  you  take  my  advice,  which  is  given  in  your  very  best 
interests,  I  can  tell  you.  Isn't  the  regiment  ordered  out  to  India, 
Algy  ? '  she  said,  turning  quickly  upon  the  other.  *  And  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  ? ' 

*  Go,  of  course,'  he  said — *  the  very  thing  for  me,  they  say. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  shirk  either ;  see  some  sport  probably  out 
there.' 

*  And  Charlie  ? '  said  Lady  Jane.  There  was  no  apparent  connec- 
tion between  her  previous  argument  and  this  question,  yet  the 
very  distinct  staccato  manner  in  which  she  said  these  words  called 
the  attention. 

Sir  Charles,  still  standing  at  the  window  with  his  back  to 
Lady  Jane,  once  more  muttered,  *  By  Jove ! '  under  his  breath,  or 
under  his  moustache,  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 

'  Oh,  Charlie !  Hell  exchange,  I  suppose,  and  get  out  of  it ; 
too  great  a  swell  for  India,  he  is.  And  how  could  he  live  out  of 
reach  of  Pall  Mall?' 

*  Well,  I  hope  you  11  soon  be  able  to  move,  my  dear  boy ;  if  the 
weather  keeps  mild  and  the  rain  goes  oflF  you  had  better  come  up 
to  Steephill  for  a  few  days  to  get  up  your  strength.' 

'  Thanks,  awf 'Uy,'  said  Captain  Scott.  '  I  will  with  pleasure  ; 
and  Cousin  Jane,  if  that  little  prim  one  should  be  there ' 

*She  shan't,  not  for  you,  my  young  man:  you  have  other 
things  to  think  of.  As  for  Charlie,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  him  ; 
he  can  come  too  if  he  likes,  but  not  unless  he  likes.  Send  me  a 
line  to  let  me  know.' 

Sir  Charles  accompanied  the  visitor  solemnly  downstairs,  but 
without  saying  anything  until  they  reached  the  door,  where  to  hia 
surprise  no  carriage  was  waiting. 
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*  Don't  mean  to  say  you  walked — day  like  this  ? '  he  cried. 

*  No ;  but  the  horses  and  the  men  are  used  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  they  are  to  meet  me  at  the  fiectory.  I  am  going 
there  about  this  ridiculous  bazaar.  You  can  walk  with  me,  if  you 
like/  she  said. 

He  seized  a  cap  from  the  stand  and  lounged  out  after  her  into 
the  rain.  *  I  say — don't  you  know  ? '  he  said,  but  paused  there  and 
added  no  more. 

*  Get  it  out,'  said  Lady  Jane. 

After  a  while,  as  he  walked  along  by  her  side,  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  the  rain  soaking  pleasantly  into  his  thick  tweed 
coat,  he  resumed :  *  Unexpected  serious  sort  of  jaw  that,  before 
little  beggar  like  Algy — ^who  laughs  at  everything.' 

*  There  was  no  chance  of  speaking  to  you  alone,'  said  Lady 
Jane  almost  apologetically. 

*  Suppose  not.  Don't  say  see  my  way  to  it,  however.  Don't 
deny,  though — treason  in  it.' 

*  And  inclination,  eh  ?  Not  much  of  one  without  the  other,  if 
I  am  any  judge.' 

.  '  First-rate  judge,  by  Jove  ! '  Sir  Charles  said. 
And  he  added  no  more.  But  when  he  took  leave  of  Lady 
Jane  at  the  Rectory  he  took  a  long  walk  by  himself  in  the  rain, 
skirting  the  gardens  of  the  Cliff  and  getting  out  upon  the  downs 
beyond,  where  the  steady  downfall  penetrated  into  him,  soaking 
the  tweed  in  a  kind  of  affectionate  natural  way  as  of  a  material 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  He  strolled  along  with  his  hands  Jn 
his  pockets  and  the  cap  over  his  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  a  summer 
day,  liking  it  all  the  better  for  the  wetness  and  the  big  masses  of 
the  clouds  and  the  leaden  monotone  of  the  sea.  It  was  all  so 
dismal  that  it  gave  him  a  certain  pleasure ;  he  seemed  all  the 
more  free  to  think  of  his  own  concerns,  to  consider  the  new 
panorama  opened  before  him,  which  perhaps,  however,  was  not  so 
new  as  Lady  Jane  supposed.  She  had  forced  open  the  door  and 
made  him  look  in,  giving  all  the  details ;  but  he  had  been  quite 
conscious  that  it  had  been  there  before;  within  his  reach,  await- 
ing his  inspection.  There  were  a  great  many  inducements,  no 
doubt,  to  make  that  fantastic  prospect  real  if  he  could.  He  did 
not  want  to  go  to  India,  though  indeed  it  would  have  been  very 
good  for  him  in  view  of  his  sadly  reduced  finances  and  considerably 
affected  credit  in  both  senses  of  that  word.  He  had  not  much 
credit  at  headquarters,  that  he  knew ;  he  was  not  what  people 
call  a  good  officer.    No  doubt  he  would  have  been  brave  enough 
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had  there  been  fighting  to  do,  and  he  was  not  disliked  by  his  men, 
his  character  of  a  '  careless  beggar '  being  quite  as  much  for  good 
as  for  evil  among  those  partial  observers ;  but  his  credit  in  higher 
regions  was  not  great.  Credit  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word  was 
a  little  fEuling  too,  tradesmen  having  a  wonderfiil  fijoir  as  to  a 
man's  resources  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  his  account  at  his 
bankers'.  It  would  do  him  much  good  to  go  to  India  and  devote 
himself  to  his  profession ;  but  then  he  did  not  want  to  go.  Was 
it  last  of  all  or  first  of  all  that  another  motive  came  in — little 
Stella  herself,  to  wit,  though  she  broke  down  so  much  in  her 
attempts  to  imitate  Lottie  Seton's  ways,  and  was  not  amusing  at 
all  in  that  point  of  view  ?  Stella  had  perhaps  behaved  better  on 
that  impromptu  yachting  trip  than  she  was  herself  aware.  Oer- 
tainly  she  was  far  more  guilty  in  the  beginning  of  it  than  she 
herself  allowed.  But  when  the  night  was  dark  and  the  storm 
high,  she  had — ^what  had  she  done?  Behaved  very  well  and 
made  the  men  admire  her  pluck,  or  behaved  very  badly  and 
frightened  them — I  cannot  tell;  anyhow,  she  had  been  very 
natural,  she  had  done  and  said  only  what  it  came  into  her 
head  to  say  and  to  do,  without  any  affectation  or  thought  of  effect ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  little  girl,  very  silly  and  yet  so  entirely  her- 
self, scolding  them,  upbraiding  them,  though  she  was  indeed  the 
most  to  blame,  yet  bearing  her  punishment  not  so  badly  after  all, 
and  not  without  sympathy  for  them,  had  somehow  penetrated 
Charles  Somers'  very  hardened  heart.  She  was  a  nice  little  girl — 
she  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl — she  was  a  creature  one  would 
not  tire  of,  even  if  she  were  not  amusing  like  Lottie  Seton.  If 
a  man  was  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  she  never  would  be  amusing  like  Lottie  Seton.  He 
paced  along  the  downs  he  never  knew  how  long,  pondering 
these  questions ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  very  good  at  thinking. 
In  the  end  he  came  to  no  more  than  a  very  much  strengthened 
conviction  that  Stella  Tredgold  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl. 


CHAPTER  XL 


It  shut  the  mouths  of  all  the  gossips,  or  rather  it  afforded  a  new 
but  less  exciting  subject  of  comment,  when  it  was  known  that 
Stella  Tredgold  had  gone  off  on  a  visit  to  Steephill.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  did  not  feel  themselves 
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deceived  a  little.  They  had  pledged  themselves  to  Stella's 
championship  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  stimulated  thereto 
by  a  strong  presumption  of  the  hostility  of  Lady  Jane.  Miss 
Mildmay  in  particular  had  felt  that  she  had  a  foeman  worthy  of 
her  steel,  and  that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  worth  her  while  to 
bring  the  girl  out  with  flying  colours  from  any  boycotting  or  un- 
friendly action  directed  by  the  great  lady  of  the  district ;  and  to 
find  tlmt  Stella  had  been  taken  immediately  under  Lady  Jane's 
wing  disturbed  her  composure  greatly.  There  was  great  talk 
over  the  railing  between  the  ladies,  and  even,  as  it  became  a  little 
too  cold  for  these  outdoor  conferences,  in  the  drawing-rooms  in 
both  houses,  under  the  shade  of  the  verandah  which  made  these 
apartments  a  little  dark  and  gloomy  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
But  I  must  not  occupy  the  reader's  time  with  any  account  of 
these  talks,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ladies  had  committed 
themselves  and  given  their  promise,  which,  though  offended,  they 
were  too  high-minded  to  take  back.  It  conduced,  however,  to  a 
general  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  about  them,  that  what  every- 
body in  SlipUn  and  the  neighbourhood  now  discussed  was  not 
Stella's  escapade,  but  Stella's  visit  to  Steephill,  where  there  was  a 
large  party  assembled,  and  where  her  accomplices  in  that  escapade 
were  to  be  her  fellow-guests.  What  did  this  mean  ?  was  now  the 
question  demanded.  Had  Lady  Jane  any  intentions  in  respect 
to  Stella?  Was  there  *  anything  between '  her  and  either  of  these 
gentlemen  ?  But  this  was  a  question  to  which  no  one  as  yet  had 
any  reply. 

Stella  herself  was  so  much  excited  by  the  prospect  that  all 
thought  of  the  previous  adventure  died  out  of  her  mind.  Save 
at  a  garden  party,  she  had  never  been  privileged  to  enter  I^ady 
Jane's  house  except  on  the  one  occasion  when  she  and  Katherine 
Ktayed  all  night  after  a  ball ;  and  then  there  were  many  girls 
besides  themselves,  and  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  them.  But 
\  o  be  the  favoured  guest,  almost  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  among 
a  large  company  was  a  very  different  matter.  Telegrams  flew  to 
light  and  left — to  dressmakers,  milliners,  glovers,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  more.  Stevens,  the  maid,  whom  at  present  she  shared 
with  Katherine,  but  who  was,  of  course,  to  accompany  her  to 
Steephill  as  her  own  separate  attendant,  was  despatched  to  town 
after  the  telegrams  with  more  detailed  and  close  instructions. 
The  girl  shook  off  all  thought  both  of  her  own  adventure  and  of 
her  companions  in  it.  She  already  felt  herself  flying  at  higher 
game.    There  was  a  nephew  of  Lady  Jane's,  a  young  earl,  who,  it 
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was  known,  was  to  be  there,  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  any  trumpery  baronet.  This  she  informed  her  father,  to  his 
great  delight,  as  he  gave  her  his  paternal  advice  with  much  unc- 
tion the  evening  before  she  went  away. 

'  That's  right,  Stella/  he  said ;  '  always  fly  at  the  highest — and 
them  that  has  most  money.  This  Sir  Charles,  I  wager  you  any- 
thing, he  is  after  you  for  your  fortune.  I  dare  say  he  hasn't  a 
penny.  He  thinks  he  can  come  and  hang  up  his  hat  and  nothing 
more  to  do  all  his  life.  But  he'll  find  he's  a  bit  mistaken  with 
me.' 

*  It  isn't  very  nice  of  you,  papa,'  said  Stella,  '  to  think  I  am 
only  run  after  because  I  have  money — or  because  you  have  money, 
for  not  much  of  it  comes  to  me.' 

'  Ain't  she  satisfied  with  her  allowance  ? '  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  over  Stella's  head  at  her  elder  sister.  'It's  big 
enough.  Your  poor  mother  would  have  dressed  herself  and  me 
and  the  whole  family  off  half  of  what  that  little  thing  gets 
through.  It  is  a  deal  better  the  money  should  be  in  my  hands, 
my  pet.  And  if  any  man  comes  after  you,  you  may  take  your 
oath  he  shan't  have  you  cheap.  He'll  have  to  put  down  shillin' 
for  shillin',  I  can  tell  you.  You  find  out  which  is  the  one  that 
has  the  most  money,  and  go  for  him.  Bad's  the  best  among  all 
them  earls  and  things,  but  keep  your  eyes  open,  Stella,  and 
mark  the  one  that's  best  off.'  Here  he  gave  utterance  to  a  huge 
chuckle.  *  Most  people  would  think  she  would  never  find  that 
out ;  looks  as  innocent  as  a  daisy,  don't  she,  Katie  ?  But  she's 
got  the  old  stuff  in  her  all  the  same.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  call  the  old  stuff,'  said  Stella,  indig- 
nant; 4t  must  be  very  nasty  stuff.  What  does  your  horrid  money 
do  for  me  ?  I  have  not  half  enough  to  dress  on,  and  you  go  over 
my  bills  with  your  spectacles  as  if  I  were  Simmons,  the  cook.  If 
you  had  a  chest  full  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  gave  us  a  hand- 
ful now  and  then,  that  is  the  kind  of  richness  I  should  like ;  but 
I  have  no  jewels  at  all,'  cried  the  girl,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her 
neck,  which  was  encircled  by  a  modest  row  of  small  pearls ;  *  and 
they  will  all  be  in  their  diamonds  and  things.' 

Mr.  Tredgold's  countenance  fell  a  little.  '  Is  that  true  ? '  he 
said.     '  Katie,  is  that  true  ?  ' 

*  Girls  are  not  expected  to  wear  diamonds,'  said  Katie;  *at 
least,  I  don't  think  so,  papa.' 

'  Oh,  what  does  she  know?  That's  all  old-fashioned  nowadays. 
Girls  wear  just  whatever  they  can  get  to  wear :  and  why  shouldn't 
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girls  wear  diamonds?  Don't  you  think  I  should  set  them  off 
better  than  Lady  Jane,  papa?'  cried  Stella,  tossing  her  young 
head. 

Mr.  Tredgold  was  much  amused  by  this  question;  he  chuckled 
and  laughed  over  it  till  he  nearly  lost  his  breath.  'All  the  differ- 
ence between  parchment  and  white  satin,  ein't  there,  Katie? 
Well,  I  don't  say  as  you  mightn't  have  some  diamonds.  They're 
things  that  always  keep  their  value.  It's  not  a  paying  invest- 
ment, but,  anyhow,  you're  sure  of  your  capital.  They  don't  wear 
out,  don't  diamonds.  So  that's  what  you're  after.  Miss  Stella. 
Just  you  mind  what  you're  about,  and  don't  send  me  any  young 
fool  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  but  a  man  that  can  afford  to 
keep  you  like  you've  been  kept  all  your  life.  And  I'll  see  about 
the  jewels,'  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

The  consequence  of  this  conversation  was  that  little  Stella 
appeared  at  Steephill,  notwithstanding  her  vapoury  and  girlish 
toilettes  of  white  chiffon  and  other  such  airy  fabrics,  with  a 
riviire  of  diamonds  sparkling  round  her  pretty  neck,  which, 
indeed,  did  them  much  greater  justice  than  did  Lady  Jane. 
Ridiculous  for  a  little  girl,  all  the  ladies  said — but  yet  impressive 
more  or  less,  and  suggestive  of  illimitable  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  foolish  old  man,  who,  quite  unaware  what  was  suitable, 
bedizened  his  little  daughter  like  that.  And  Stella  was  excited 
by  her  diamonds  and  by  the  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  youngest  there,  and  the  most  fun  ;  for  who  would  expect 
fun  from  portly  matrons  or  weather-beaten  middle  age,  like  Lady 
Jane's  ?  To  do  her  justice,  she  never  or  hardly  ever  thought,  as 
she  might  very  well  have  done,  that  she  was  the  prettiest  little 
person  in  the  party.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  a  little  disposed 
to  be  envious  of  Lady  Mary,  the  niece  of  Lady  Jane  and  sister  of 
the  Earl,  who  was  not  pretty  in  the  least,  but  who  was  tall,  and 
had  a  figure  which  all  the  ladies'  maids,  including  Stevens, 
admired  much.  '  Oh,  if  you  only  was  as  tall  as  Lady  Mary,  Miss 
Stella,'  Stevens  said.  *  Oh,  I  wish  as  you  had  that  kind  of  figger 
— her  waist  ain't  more  than  eighteen  inches,  for  all  as  she's  so 
tall.'  Stella  had  felt  nearly  disposed  to  cry  over  her  inferiority. 
She  was  as  light  as  a  feather  in  her  round  and  blooming  youth, 
but  she  was  not  so  slim  as  Lady  Mary.  It  was  a  consolation  to  be 
able  to  say  to  herself  that  at  least  she  was  more  fiin. 

Lady  Mary,  it  turned  out,  was  not  fun  at  all ;  neither  most 
surely  was  the  young  Earl.  He  talked  to  Stella,  whom,  and  her 
diamonds,  he  approached  gravely,  feeling  that  the  claims  of  beauty 
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were  as  real  as  those  of  rank  or  personal  importance,  and  that  the 
qualification  of  youth  was  as  worthy  of  being  taken  into  con* 
sideration  as  that  of  age:  for  he  was  a  philosopher  and  much  inter- 
ested in  University  Extension,  and  the  great  advantage  it  was  to 
the  lower  classes  to  share  the  culture  of  those  above  them. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sure  \  am  not  cultured  at  all,'  cried  Stella.  '  I  am 
as  ignorant  as  a  goose.  I  can't  spell  any  big  words,  or  do  any 
of  the  things  that  people  do.' 

'You  must  not  expect  to  take  me  in  with  professions  of 
ignorance,'  said  the  Earl  with  a  smile.  ^  I  know  how  ladies  read, 
and  how  much  they  do  nowadays — ^perhaps  in  a  diflFerent  way 
from  us,  but  just  as  important.' 

'  Oh  no,  no,'  cried  Stella ;  '  it  is  quite  true,  I  can't  spell  a 
bit,'  and  her  eyes  and  her  diamonds  sparkled,  and  a  certain  radi- 
ance of  red  and  white,  sheen  of  satin,  and  shimmer  of  curls, 
and  fun  and  audacity,  and  youth,  made  a  sort  of  atmosphere  round 
her,  by  which  the  grave  youth,  prematurely  burdened  by  the 
troubles  of  his  country  and  the  lower  classes,  felt  dazzled  and  un- 
easy, as  if  too  warm  a  sun  was  shining  full  upon  him. 

'  Where's  a  book? '  cried  Algy  Scott,  who  sat  by  in  the  luxury 
of  his  convalescence.  *  Let's  try ;  I  don't  believe  any  of  you 
fellows  could  spell  this  any  more  than  Miss  Stella — here  you  are 
— sesquipedalian.     Now,  Miss  Tredgold,  there  is  your  chance.' 

Stella  put  her  pretty  head  on  one  side,  and  her  hands  behind 
her.  This  was  a  sort  of  thing  which  she  understood  better  than 
University  Extension.  *  S-e-s,'  she  began,  and  then  broke  off. 
*  Oh,  what  is  the  next  syllable  ?  Break  it  down  into  little,  quite 
little  syllables — (luvp — I  know  that,  q-u-i-p.  There,  oh,  help  me, 
help  me,  some  one  ! '  There  was  quite  a  crush  roimd  the  little 
shining,  charming  figure,  as  she  turned  from  one  to  another  in 
pretended  distress,  holding  out  her  pretty  hands.  And  then  there 
were  several  tries,  artificially  unsuccessful,  and  the  greatest  merri- 
ment in  the  knot  which  surrounded  Stella,  thinking  it  all  *  great 
fun.'  The  Earl,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  which  was  not  so  superior 
as  he  thought,  but  a  little  tinged  by  the  sense  of  being  ^  out  of 
it,'  was  edged  outside  of  this  laughing  circle,  and  Lady  Mary  came 
and  placed  her  arm  within  his  to  console  him.  The  brother  and 
sister  lingered  for  a  moment  looking  on  with  a  disappointed  chill, 
though  they  were  so  superior ;  but  it  became  clear  to  his  lordship 
from  that  moment,  though  with  a  little  envy  in  the  midst  of  the 
shook  and  disapproval,  that  Stella  Tredgold,  unable  to  spell  and 
laughing  over  it  with  all  those  fellows,  was  not  the  heroine  for  him. 
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Lady  Jane,  indeed,  would  have  been  both  angry  and  dis- 
appomted  had  the  case  turned  out  otherwise ;  for  her  nephew  was 
not  poor  and  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  TnSaaUiaTicej  whereas 
she  had  planned  the  whole  affair  for  Charlie  Somers'  benefit  and 
no  other.  And,  indeed,  the  plan  worked  very  well.  Sir  Charles 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  the  rdle  assigned  him.  Stella  did  not 
require  to  be  approached  with  any  show  of  deference  or  devotion ; 
she  was  quite  willing  to  be  treated  as  a  chum,  to  respond  to  a  call 
more  curt  than  reverential.  '  I  say,  come  on  and  see  the  horses.' 
^Look  here,  Miss  Tredgold,  let's  have  a  stroll  before  lunch.' 
*  Come  along  and  look  at  the  puppies.'  These  were  the  kind  of 
invitations  addressed  to  her;  and  Stella  came  along  tripping, 
buttoning  up  her  jacket,  putting  on  a  cap,  the  first  she  could  find, 
upon  her  fluffy  hair.  She  was  bon  camarade,  and  did  not  *  go  in 
for  sentiment.'  It  was  she  who  was  the  first  to  call  him  Charlie, 
as  she  had  been  on  the  eve  of  doing  several  times  in  the  Lottie 
Seton  days,  which  now  looked  like  the  age  before  the  Flood  to 
this  pair. 

*  Fancy  only  knowing  you  through  that  woman,'  cried  Stella ; 
^  and  you  should  have  heard  how  she  bullied  me  after  that  night 
of  the  sail ! ' 

*  Jealous,'  said  Sir  Charles  in  his  moustache.  *  Never  likes  to 
lose  any  fellow  she  knows.' 

*  But  she  was  not  losing  you ! '  cried  Stella  with  much  inno- 
cence. *  What  harm  could  it  do  her  that  you  spent  one  evening 
with — anyone  else  ? ' 

^  Knows  better  than  that,  does  Lottie,'  the  laconic  lover  said. 
*0h,  stuff!*  cried   Stella.     *It  was  only  to    make    herself 
disagreeable.     But  she  never  was  any  friend  of  mine.' 

*  Not  likely.  Lottie  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Not  so  soft  as  all 
that.     Put  you  in  prison  if  she  could — ^push  you  out  of  her  way.' 

*  But  I  was  never  in  her  way,'  cried  Stella. 

At  which  Sir  Charles  laughed  loud  and  long.  '  Tell  you  what 
it  is — as  bad  as  Lottie.  Can't  have  you  talk  to  fellows  like 
Uppin'ton.  Great  prig,  not  your  sort  at  all.  Call  myself  your 
sort,  Stella,  eh  ?    Anyhow,  you  are  mine.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  sort,'  Stella  said,  but 
with  downcast  eyes. 

*  Yes,  you  do — chiuns — always  get  on.  Awf 'lly  fond  of  you, 
don't  you  know  ?  Eh  ?  Marriage  awf  1  bore,  but  can't  be  helped. 
Look  here !    I'm  off  to  India  if  you  won't  have  me,'  the  wooer  said. 

*0h,  CharUe!' 
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*  Fact ;  can't  stand  it  here  any  more — except  you'd  have  me, 
Stella.' 

*  I  don't  want,'  said  Stella  with  a  little  gasp,  *  to  have  any  one — 
just  now.' 

*  Not  surprised,'  said  Sir  Charles ;  *  marriage  awf '1  bore.  Criad 
regiment's  ordered  off ;  no  good  in  England  now.  I'm  off  to  knock 
about  in  India ;  get  knocked  on  the  head  most  likely.  No  fault 
of  yours — if  you  can't  cotton  to  it,  little  girl.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie !  but  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  India,'  Stella  said. 

*  Well,  then,  keep  me  here.  There  are  no  two  ways  of  it/  he 
said  more  distinctly  than  usual,  holding  out  his  hand. 

And  Stella  put  her  hand  with  a  little  hesitation  into  his.  She 
was  not  quite  sure  she  wanted  to  do  so.  But  she  did  not  want 
him  to  go  away.  And  though  marriage  was  an  *  awf  1  bore,'  the 
preparations  for  it  were  '  great  fun.'  And  he  was  her  sort — ^they 
were  quite  sure  to  get  on.  She  liked  him  better  than  any  of  the 
others,  far  better  than  that  prig,  Uppington,  though  he  was  an 
earl.  And  it  would  be  nice  on  the  whole  to  be  called  my  Lady, 
and  not  Miss  any  longer.  And  Charlie  was  very  nice ;  she  liked 
him  far  better  than  any  of  the  others.  This  was  the  refrain  of 
Stella's  thoughts  as  she  turned  over  in  her  own  room  all  she  had 
done.  To  be  married  at  twenty  is  pleasant  too.  Some  girls 
nowadays  do  not  marry  till  thirty  or  near  it,  when  they  are  almost 
decrepit.  That  was  what  would  happen  to  Kate ;  if,  indeed,  she 
ever  married  at  all.  Stella's  mind  then  jumped  to  a  consideration 
of  the  wedding  presents  and  who  would  give  her,  what :  and  then 
to  her  own  appearance  in  her  wedding  dress,  walking  down  the 
aisle  of  the  old  church.  What  a  fuss  all  the  Stanleys  would  be  in 
about  the  decorations  I  and  then  there  were  the  bridesmaids  to  be 
thought  of.  Decidedly  the  preliminaries  would  be  great  fun. 
Then,  of  course,  afterwards  she  would  be  presented  and  go  into 
Bociety — real  society — not  this  mere  country  house  business.  On 
the  whole  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  desirable  in  it,  all 
round. 

*  Now  have  over  the  little  prim  one  for  me,'  said  Algy  Scott. 
*  I  say,  Cousin  Jane,  you  owe  me  that  much.  It  was  I  that  really 
suffered  for  that  little  thing's  whim — and  to  get  no  good  of  it ; 
while  Charlie — no,  I  don't  want  this  one,  the  little  prim  one  for 
my  money.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  dance  to  end  off  with,  have 
her  over  for  me. 

*  I  may  have  her  over,  but  not  for  you,  my  boy,'  said  Lady 
Jane.     *  I  have  the  fear  of  your  mother  before  my  eyes,  if  you 
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haven't.  A  little  Tredgold  girl  for  my  Lady  Scott !  No,  thank 
you,  Algy ;  I  am  not  going  to  fly  in  your  mother's  face,  whatever 
you  may  do.' 

*  Somebody  will  have  to  fly  in  her  face  sooner  or  later,'  Algy 
said  composedly ;  \  and,  mind  you,  my  mother  would  like  to  tread 
gold  as  weU  as  any  one.' 

*  Don't  abandon  every  principle,  Algy.  I  can  forgive  anything 
but  a  pun.' 

'  It's  such  a  very  little  one,'  he  said. 

And  Lady  Jane  did  ask  Katherine  to  the  dance,  who  was  very 
much  bewildered  by  the  state  of  affairs,  by  her  sister's  engage- 
ment, which  everybody  knew  about,  and  the  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  everything,  without  the  least  intimation  being 
conveyed  to  those  most  concerned.  Captain  Scott's  attentions  to 
herself  were  the  least  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  impatient  of  the 
ball — impatient  of  further  delay.  Would  it  all  be  so  easy  as 
Stella  thought?  Would  the  old  man,  as  they  called  him,  take  it 
with  as  much  delight  as  was  expected  ?  She  pushed  Algy  away 
from  her  mind  as  if  he  had  been  a  fly  in  the  great  preoccupations 
of  her  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

'  Bbavo,  Charlie ! '  said  Lady  Jane.  *  I  never  knew  anything 
better  or  quicker  done.  My  congratulations !  You  have  proved 
yourself  a  man  of  sense  and  business.  Now  you've  got  to  tackle 
the  old  man.' 

*  Nothin'  of  th'  sort,'  said  Sir  Charles,  with  a  dull  blush  cover- 
ing all  that  was  not  hair  of  his  countenance.  *  Sweet  on  little 
girl.     Like  her  awf 'Uy ;  none  of  your  business  for  me.' 

'  So  much  the  better,  and  I  respect  you  all  the  more ;  but 
now  comes  the  point  at  which  you  have  really  to  show  yourself  a 
hero  and  a  man  of  mettle — the  old  father ' 

Sir  Charles  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  great  drawing-room 
and  back  again.  He  pulled  at  his  moustache  till  it  seemed  likely 
that  it  might  come  oflf.  He  thrust  one  hand  deep  into  his  pocket, 
putting  up  the  corresponding  shoulder.  '  Ah  ! '  he  said  with  a 
long-drawn  breath,  'there's  the  rub.'  He  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  quoting  any  one,  but  yet  would  have  felt  more  or  less 
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comforted  by  the  thought  that  a  fellow  in  his  circumstances  had 
said  the  same  thing  before  him. 

'  Yes,  there's  the  rub  indeed/  said  his  sympathetic  butamnsed 
friend  and  backer-up.     ^  Stella  is  the  apple  of  his  eye/ 

^  Shows  sense  in  that.' 

*  Well,  perhaps,'  said  Lady  Jane  doubtfully.  She  thought  the 
little  prim  one  might  have  had  a  little  consideration  too,  being 
partially  enlightened  as  to  a  certain  attractiveness  in  Katherine 
through  the  admiration  of  Algy  Scott.  ^  However,  it  will  make  it 
all  the  harder.  He  will  probably  like  his  pet  child  to  be  Lady 
Somers,  which  sounds  very  well.  Anyhow,  you  must  settle  it 
with  him  at  once.  I  can't  let  it  be  said  that  I  let  girls  be  pro- 
posed to  in  my  house,  and  that  afterwards  the  men  don't  come 
up  to  the  scratch.' 

*  Not  my  way,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  Never  refuse— even  it  were 
a  harder  jump  than  that,' 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  hard  a  jump  it  is  till  you  try,'  said 
Lady  Jane.  But  she  did  not  really  expect  that  it  would  be  hard. 
That  old  Tredgold  should  not  be  pleased  with  such  a  marriage 
for  his  daughter  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them.  Of  course 
Charlie  Somers  was  poor ;  if  he  had  been  rich  it  was  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  would  have  wanted  to  marry  Stella;  but  Lady 
Somers  was  a  pretty  title,  and  no  doubt  the  old  man  would  desire 
to  have  his  £a.vourite  child  so  distinguished.  Lady  Jane  was  an 
extremely  sensible  woman,  and  as  likely  to  estimate  the  people 
round  her  at  their  just  value  as  anybody  I  know ;  but  she  could 
not  get  it  out  of  her  head  that  to  be  hoisted  into  society  was  a 
real  advantage,  however  it  was  accomplished,  whether  by  marriage 
or  in  some  other  way.  Was  she  right  ?  was  she  wrong  ?  Society 
is  made  up  of  very  silly  people,  but  also  there  the  best  are  to  be 
met,  and  there  is  something  in  the  Freemasonry  within  these 
imaginary  boundaries  which  is  attractive  to  the  wistful  imagination 
without.  But  was  Mr.  Tredgold  aware  of  these  advantages,  or  did 
he  know  even  what  society  was,  or  that  his  daughters  were  not 
in  it  ?  This  was  what  Lady  Jane  did  not  know.  Somers,  it  need 
not  be  said,  did  not  think  on  the  subject.  What  he  thought  of 
was  that  old  Tredgold's  money  would  enable  him  to  marry,  to  fit 
out  his  old  house  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  restore  it  to  its  impor- 
tance in  his  county,  and,  in  the  first  place  of  aU,  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  going  to  India  with  his  regiment.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  first  thing  in  his  mind,  after  the  pleasure  of  securing  Stella, 
which,  especially  since  all  the  men  in  the  house  had  so  flattered 
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and  ran  after  her,  had  been  very  gratifying  to  him.  He  loved 
her  as  well  as  he  understood  love,  or  she  either.  They  were  on 
very  equal  terms. 

Katherine  did  not  give  him  any  very  warm  reception  when 
the  exciting  news  was  communicated  to  her ;  but  then  Katherine 
was  the  little  prim  one,  and  not  effusive  to  any  one.  '  She  is 
always  like  that,'  Stella  had  said — '  a  stick !  but  she'll  stand  up 
for  me,  whatever  happens,  all  the  same.' 

*  I  say,'  cried  Sir  Charles,  alarmed — '  think  it'll  be  a  hard  job, 
eh  ?  with  the  old  man,  don't  you  knew  ?  * 

*  You  will  please,'  said  Stella  with  determination,  *  speak  more 
respectfully  of  papa.  I  don't  know  if  it'll  be  a  hard  job  or  not — 
but  you're  big  enough  for  that,  or  anything,  I  hope.' 

^  Oh,  I'm  big  enough,'  he  said ;  but  there  was  a  certain  falter- 
ing in  his  tone. 

He  did  not  drive  with  the  two  girls  on  their  return  to  the 
GlifF  the  morning  after  the  ball,  but  walked  in  to  Sliplin  the 
five  miles  to  pull  himself  together.  He  had  no  reason  that  he 
knew  of  to  feel  anxious.  The  girl — it  was  by  this  irreverent  title 
that  he  thought  of  her,  though  he  was  so  fond  of  her — liked  him, 
and  her  fether,  it  was  reported,  saw  everything  with  Stella's  eyes. 
She  was  the  one  that  he  favoured  in  everything.  No  doubt  it 
was  she  who  would  have  the  bulk  of  his  fortuae.  Sir  Charles 
magnanimously  resolved  that  he  would  not  see  the  other  wronged 
— that  she  should  always  have  her  share,  whatever  happened.  He 
remembered  long  afterwards  the  aspect  of  the  somewhat  muddy 
road,  and  the  hawthorn  hedges  with  the  russet  leaves  hanging  to 
them  still,  and  here  and  there  a  bramble  with  the  intense  red  of 
a  leaf  lighting  up  the  less  brilliant  colour.  Yes,  she  should 
always  have  her  share !  He  had  a  half-conscious  feeling  that  to 
form  so  admirable  a  resolution  would  do  hitn  good  in  the  crisis 
that  was  about  to  come. 

Mr.  Tredgold  stood  at  the  door  to  meet  his  daughters  when 
they  came  home,  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  to  know  that  every- 
body was  acquainted  with  the  length  of  Stella's  stay  at  Steephill, 
and  the  favour  shown  her  by  Lady  Jane :  and  delighted  to  have 
them  back  also,  and  to  feel  that  these  two  pretty  creatures — 
and  especially  the  prettier  of  the  two — were  his  own  private  pro- 
perty, though  there  were  no  girls  like  them,  far  or  near.  '  Well,' 
he  said,  ^  so  here  you  are  back  again — glad  to  be  back  again  111 
be  bound,  though  you've  been  among  all  the  grandees  !  Nothing 
like  home,  is  there,  Stella,  after  all  ? '     (He  said  'ome,  alas  !  and 
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Stella  felt  it  as  she  had  never  done  before.)  *  Well,  you  are  very 
welcome  to  your  old  pa.  Made  a  great  sensation,  did  you,  little 
'un,  diamonds  and  all  ?  How  did  the  diamonds  go  down,  eh, 
Stella  ?  You  must  give  them  to  me  to  put  in  my  safe,  for  they're 
not  safe,  valuable  tlungs  like  that,  with  you.' 

'Dear  papa,  do  you  think  all  that  of  the  diamonds?'  said 
Stella.  *  They  are  only  little  things — nothing  to  speak  of.  You 
should  have  seen  the  diamonds  at  Steephill.  If  you  think  they 
are  worth  puttmg  in  the  safe,  pray  do  so  ;  but  I  should  not  think 
of  giving  you  the  trouble.  Well,  we  didn't  come  back  to  think 
of  the  safe  and  my  little  rivHre^  did  we,  Kate  ?  As  for  that,  the 
pendant  you  have  given  her  is  handsomer  of  its  kind,  papa.' 

'  Couldn't  leave  Katie  out,  could  I,  when  I  was  giving  you 
such  a  thing  as  that  ? '  said  ]\Ir.  Tredgold  a  little  confused. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  jealous,'  cried  Stella.  *  Kate 
doesn't  have  things  half  nice  enough.  She  ought  to  have  them 
nicer  than  mine,  for  she  is  the  elder.  We  amused  ourselves 
very  well,  thank  you,  papa.  Kate  couldn't  move  without  Algy 
Scott  after  her  wherever  she  turned.  You'll  have  him  coming 
over  here  to  make  love  to  you.' 

*  I  think  you  might  say  a  word  of  something  a  great  deal  more 
important,  Stella.' 

'  Oh,  let  me  alone  with  your  seriousness.     Papa  will  hear  of 

that  fast  enough,  when  you  know  Charlie  is I'm  going  upstairs 

to  take  oflF  my  things.  I'U  bring  the  diamonds  if  I  can  remember,' 
she  added,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  door  and  waving  her  hand 
to  her  father,  who  followed  her  with  delighted  eyes. 

*  What  a  saucy  little  thing  she  is !  *  he  said.  '  You  and  I  have 
a  deal  to  put  up  with  from  that  little  hussy,  Katie,  haven't 
we  ?  But  there  aren't  many  like  her,  all  the  same,  are  there  ? 
We  shouldn't  like  it  if  we  were  to  lose  her.  She  keeps  everything 
going  with  her  impudent  little  ways.' 

*  You  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  her,  papa.  There  is  a  man 
on  the  road ' 

'  What's  that — what's  that,  Katie  ?  A  man  that  is  after  my 
Stella  ?  A  man  to  rob  me  of  my  little  girl  ?  Well,  I  like  'em  to 
come  after  her,  I  like  to  see  her  with  a  lot  at  her  feet.  And  who's 
this  one  ?    The  man  with  a  handle  to  his  name  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  handle.  It  was  one  of 
the  men  that  were  out  in  the  boat  with  her — Sir  Charles ' 

*0h!'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  his  countenance  falling.  *And 
why  didn't  t'other  one — his  lordship — come  forward?    I  don't 
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care  for  none  of  jour  Sir  Charleses — reminds  me  of  a  puppy,  that 
name.' 

'The  puppies  are  King  Charles's,  papa.  I  don't  know  why 
the  Earl  did  not  come  forward ;  because  he  didn't  want  to,  I  sup- 
pose.   And,  indeed,  he  was  not  Stella's  sort  at  all.' 

*  Stella's  sort !  Stella's  sort ! '  cried  the  old  man.  *  What  right 
has  Stella  to  have  a  sort  when  she  might  have  got  a  crown  to  put 
on  her  pretty  head  ?  Coronet  ?  Yes,  I  know ;  it's  all  the  same. 
And  where  is  this  fellow  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  brought  him 
in  my  carriage,  hiding  him  somewhere  between  your  petticoats  ? 
I  will  soon  settle  your  Sir  Charles,  unless  he  can  settle  shilling  to 
shilling  with  me.' 

'  Sir  Charles  is  walking,'  said  Katherine ;  '  and,  papa,  please 
to  remember  that  Stella  is  fond  of  him,  she  is  really  fond  of  him ; 

she  is — in  love  with  him.  At  least  I  think  so,  otherwise You 

would  not  do  anything  to  make  Stella  unhappy,  papa  ? ' 

*  You  leave  that  to  me,'  said  the  old  man ;  but  he  chuckled 
more  than  ever. 

Katherine  did  not  quite  imderstand  her  &ther,  but  she  con- 
cluded that  he  was  not  angry — that  he  could  not  be  going  to 
receive  the  suitor  unfavourably,  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
a  serious  shock  of  any  kind. .  She  followed  Stella  upstairs,  and 
went  into  her  room  to  comfort  her  with  this  assurance ;  for  which 
I  cannot  say  that  Stella  was  at  all  grateful. 

*Not  angry?  Why  should  he  be  angry?'  the  girl  cried. 
'  Serious  ?  I  never  expected  him  to  be  serious.  What  could  he 
find  to  object  to  in  Charlie  ?     I  am  not  anxious  about  it  at  all.' 

Katherine  withdrew  into  her  own  premises,  feeling  herself 
much  humbled  and  set  down.  But  somehow  she  could  not  make 
herself  happy  about  that  chuckle  of  Mr.  Tredgold's,  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  sound  to  hear. 

Sir  Charles  Somers  felt  it  very  absurd  that  he  should  own  a 
tremor  in  his  big  bosom  as  he  walked  up  the  drive,  all  fringed 
with  its  rare  plants  in  every  shade  of  autumn  colour.  It  was  not 
a  long  drive,  and  the  house  by  no  means  a  '  place,'  but  only  a 
seaside  villa,  though  (as  Mr.  Tredgold  hoped)  the  costliest  house 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  carriage  had  left  fresh  marks  upon 
the  gravel,  which  were  in  a  kind  of  way  the  footsteps  of  his 
beloved,  had  the  wooer  been  sentimental  enough  to  think  of  that. 
What  he  did  think  of  was  whether  the  old  fellow  would  see  him 
at  once  and  settle  everything  before  lunch,  comfortably,  or  whether 
he  should  walk  into  a  family  party  with  the  girls  hanging  about, 
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not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  off  their  hats  before  that 
meal  was  over.  There  might  be  advantage  in  this.  It  would 
put  a  little  strength  into  himself,  who  was  unquestionably  feeling 
shaky,  ridiculous  as  that  was,  and  would  be  the  better,  after  bis 
walk,  for  something  to  eat ;  and  it  might  also  put  old  Tredgold  in 
a  better  humour  to  have  his  luncheon  before  this  important  inter- 
view. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  worry  of  the 
suspense.  Somers  did  not  know  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry 
when  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Tredgold  was  in  his  library,  and  was  led 
through  the  long  passages  to  that  warm  room  which  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  A  chair  was  placed  for  him  just  in  front  of 
the  fire  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  the  day,  though  damp,  was  warm, 
and  he  had  heated  himself  with  his  long  walk. 

^  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Sir  Charles,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  writing-table  was  placed  at  one  side,  where  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  warmth  without  the  glare  of  the  fire.  And  he 
leant  amicably  and  cheerfully  across  the  comer  of  the  table,  and 
said,  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning  ? '  rubbing  his  hands. 
He  looked  so  like  a  genial  money-lender  before  the  demands  of 
the  borrower  are  exposed  to  him,  that  Sir  Charles,  much  more 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  than  to  a  prospective  father-in- 
law,  found  it  very  difficult  not  to  propose,  instead  of  for  Stella, 
that  Mr.  Tredgold  should  do  him  a  little  bill.  He  got  through 
his  statement  of  the  case  in  a  most  confused  and  complicated 
way.  It  was  indeed  possible,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hint 
received  beforehand,  that  the  old  man  would  not  have  picked  up 
his  meaning ;  as  it  was,  he  listened  patiently  with  a  calm  face 
of  amusement,  which  was  the  most  aggravating  thing  in  the 
world. 

*  Am  I  to  understand/  he  said  at  last,  <  that  you  are  making 
me  a  proposal  for  Stella,  Sir  Charles  ?  Eh  ?  It  is  for  Stella,  is  it, 
and  not  for  any  other  thing?  Come,  that's  a  good  thing  to 
understand  each  other.  Stella  is  a  great  pet  of  mine.  She  is  a 
very  great  pet.  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  I  think  like 
her,  or  that  I  would  do  so  much  for.' 

*M'  own  feelings — ^to  a  nicety — but  better  expressed,'  Sir 
Charles  said. 

*  That  girl  has  had  a  deal  of  money  spent  on  her.  Sir  Charles, 
first  and  last ;  you  wouldn't  believe  the  money  that  girl  has  cost 
me :  and  I  don't  say  she  ain't  worth  it.  But  she's  a  very  expen- 
sive article,  and  has  been  all  her  life.  It's  right  you  should  look 
that  in  the  &ce  before  we  get  any  forwarder.     She  has  always 
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had  everything  she  has  fancied,  and  she'll  cost  her  husband  a  deal 
of  money,  when  she  gets  one,  as  she  has  done  me.' 

This  address  made  Somers  feel  very  small,  for  what  could  he 
reply?  To  have  been  quite  truthful,  the  only  thing  he  could 
have  said  would  have  been,  *  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  her  so 
much  money  that  it  will  not  matter  how  expensive  she  is ; '  but 
this  he  could  not  say.  ^  I  know  very  well,'  he  stammered,  '  a 
lady — ^wants  a  lot  of  things; — hope  SteUa — ^will  never — suflFer, 
don't  you  know  ? — through  giving  her  to  me.' 

Ah,  how  easy  it  was  to  say  that !  But  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  to  secure  Stella's  comfort,  or  her  husband's  either,  which, 
on  the  whole,  was  the  more  important  of  the  two  to  Sir  Charles. 

*  That's  just  what  we've  got  to  make  sure  of,'  said  old 
Tredgold,  chuckling  more  than  ever.  There  was  no  such  joke  to 
the  old  man  as  this  which  he  was  now  enjoying.  And  he  did  not 
look  forbidding  or  malevolent  at  all.  Though  what  he  said  was 
rather  alarming,  his  face  seemed  to  mean  nothing  but  amiability 
and  content.  ' '  Now,  look  here.  Sir  Charles :  I  don't  know  what 
your  circumstances  are,  and  they  would  be  no  business  of  mine, 
but  for  this  that  you've  been  telling  me ;  you  young  fellows  are 
not  very  often  flush  o'  money,  but  you  may  have  got  it  tied  up, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  give  my  daughter  to  any  man  as 
can't  count  down  upon  the  table  shillin'  for  shillin'  with  me.' 
This  he  said  very  deliberately,  with  an  emphasis  on  every  word ; 
then  he  made  a  pause,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pro- 
duced a  large  handful  of  coins,  which  he  proceeded  to  tell  out  in 
lines  upon  the  table  before  him.  Sir  Charles  watched  him  in 
consternation  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  fascination 
followed  his  example.  By  some  happy  chance  he  had  a  quantity 
of  change  in  his  pocket.  He  began  with  perfect  gravity  to  count 
it  out  on  his  side,  coin  after  coin,  in  distinct  rows.  The  room 
was  quite  silent,  the  air  only  moved  by  the  sound  of  a  cinder 
falling  now  and  then  on  the  hearth  and  the  clink  of  the  money 
as  the  two  actors  in  this  strange  little  drama  went  on  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  counting  out  coin  after  coin. 

When  they  had  both  finished  they  looked  up  and  met  each 
other's  eyes.  Then  Mr.  Tredgold  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
kicking  up  his  cloth-shod  feet.  *  See  ? '  he  cried,  with  a  gurgle  of 
laughter  in  his  throat,  *  that's  the  style  for  me.' 

He  was  pleased  to  have  his  fine  jest  appreciated,  and  doubly 
amused  by  the  intense  and  puzzled  gravity  of  his  companion's 
face. 
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*  Don't  seem  to  have  as  many  as  you/  Sir  Charles  said.  *  Five 
short,  by  Jove^' 

'  Shillin's  don't  matter/  said  the  old  man ;  '  but  suppose  every 
shillin'  was  five  thousand  pounds,  and  where  would  you  be  then, 
eh  ?  perhaps  you  would  go  on  longer  than  I  could.  What  do  I 
know  of  your  private  affairs  ?  But  that's  what  the  man  that  gets 
Stella  will  have  to  do — table  down  his  money,  cent  for  cent,  five 
thousand  for  five  thousand,  as  I  do.  I  know  what  my  little  girl 
costs  a  year.  I  won't  have  her  want  for  anything,  if  it's  ever  so 
unreasonable ;  so,  my  fine  young  man,  though  you've  got  a  handle 
to  your  name,  unless  you  can  show  the  colour  of  your  money,  my 
daughter  is  not  for  you.' 

Sir  Charles  Somers'  eyes  were  full  of  a  heavy  stare  of  as- 
tonishment and  consternation.  What  he  said  in  his  disappoint^ 
ment  and  horror  he  did  not  himself  know — only  one  part  of  it 
fully  reached  the  outer  air,  and  that  was  the  unfortunate  words, 
*  money  of  her  own.' 

*  Money  of  her  own ! '  cried  old  Tredgold.  *  Oh  yes,  she's  got 
money  of  her  own — ^plenty  of  money  of  her  own — but  not  to  keep 
a  husband  upon.  No,  nor  to  keep  herself  either.  Her  husband's 
got  to  keep  her,  when  she  gets  one.  If  I  count  out  to  the  last 
penny  of  my  fortune  he's  got  to  count  with  me.  Ill  give  her  the 
equal.  I'll  not  stint  a  penny  upon  her ;  but  give  my  money  or 
her  money,  it's  all  the  same  thing,  to  keep  up  another  family,  her 
husband  and  her  children,  and  the  whole  race  of  them — no.  Sir 
Charles  Somers,'  cried  Mr,  Tredgold,  hastily  shuffling  his  silver 
into  his  pocket,  *  that's  not  good  enough  for  me.' 

Saying  which  he  jumped  up  in  his  cloth  shoes  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room,  humming  to  himself  loudly  something  which 
he  supposed  to  be  a  tune.  Sir  Charles,  for  his  part,  sat  for  a  long 
time  gazing  at  his  money  on  the  table.  He  did  not  take  it  up 
as  Tredgold  had  done.  He  only  stared  at  it  vacantly,  going 
over  it  without  knowing,  line  by  line.     Then  he,  too,  rose  slowly. 

*  Can't  count  with  you,'  he  said.  '  Know  I  can't.  Chance 
this — will  you  put  down  what  I  put  down — no  more  ?  Let  you 
off  with  that :  but  got  to  go  to  India  in  that  case.  Never  mind, 
Stella  and  I ' 

*  Don't  you  speak  any  more  of  Stella.  I  won't  have  it.  Go 
to  India,  indeed — my  little  girl !  I  will  see  you — further  first. 
I  will  see  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  first !  No.  If  you  can 
count  with  me,  something  like,  you  can  send  your  lawyer  to  me. 
If  you  can't,  do  you  think  I'm  a  man  to  put  {)Ounds  again'  your" 
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shillin's  ?  Not  I !  And  I  advise  you  just  to  give  it  up,  Sir  Charles 
Somers,  and  speak  no  more  about  Stella  to  me.* 

It  was  with  the  most  intense  astonishment  that  Charlie  Somers 
found  himself  out  of  doors,  going  humbly  back  along  that  drive 
by  which  he  had  approached  so  short  a  time  before,  as  bethought, 
lus  bride,  his  happiness,  and  his  luncheon.  He  went  dismally 
away  without  any  of  them,  stupefied,  not  half  conscious  what  had 
happened ;  his  tail  more  completely  between  his  legs,  to  use  his 
own  simile,  than  whipped  dog  ever  had.  He  had  left  all  his 
shillings  on  the  table  laid  out  in  two  shining  rows.  But  he  did 
not  think  of  his  shillings.  He  could  not  think.  His  consterna- 
tion made  him  speechless  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  regained  his 
self-command  a  little,  that  he  began  to  ask  himself  the  question, 
What  would  Stella  do?  Ah,  what  would  Stella  do?  That  was 
another  side  of  the  question  altogether. 


(To  6e  ctmtinutd^ 
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Fables. 


[The  fable,  as  a  form  of  literary  arb,  had  at  all  times  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  in  an  early  review  of  Lord  Lytton's 
*  Fables  and  Song '  he  attempted  to  define  some  of  its  proper  aims  and 
methods.  To  this  class  of  work,  according  to  his  conception  of  the 
matter,  belonged  essentially  several  of  his  own  shorter,  semi-super- 
natural stories,  such  as  *  Will  of  the  Mill '  and  *  Markheim.'  He 
was  accustomed  also  to  try  his  hand  occasionally  on  the  compo- 
sition of  fables  in  a  stricter  sense,  and  in  the  conventional  brief  and 
concentrated  form.  By  the  winter  of  1887-88  he  had  enough  of  these 
by  him,  together  with  a  few  others  running  to  greater  length,  and  con- 
ceived in  a  more  mystic  and  legendary  vein,  to  enable  him,  as  he 
thought,  to  see  his  way  towards  making  a  book  of  them.  Such  a  book 
he  promised  to  Messrs.  Longman  on  the  occasion  of  a«visit  paid  him  in 
New  York  by  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
Then  came  his  voyage  in  the  Pacific  and  residence  at  Samoa.  In  the 
multitude  of  new  interests  and  images  which  filled  his  mind  during  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
proposed  volume  of  fables,  although  one  or  two,  as  will  be  seen,  were 
composed  during  this  period.  It  has  been  handed  by  the  author's 
representatives  to  Messrs.  Longman  for  publication  in  this  Magazine, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  that  were  mere  drafts,  or  stood  in 
manifest  need  of  revision. — S.  C] 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  TALE. 

AFTER   the  32nd  chapter  of  Treasure  Island,  two  of  the 
puppets  strolled  out  to  have  a  pipe  before  business  should 
begin  again,  and  met  in  an  open  place  not  far  from  the  story. 

'  Good  morning,  Cap'n,'  said  the  first,  with  a  man-o*-war  salute 
and  a  beaming  countenance. 

'  Ah,  Silver !  *  grunted  the  other.     *  You're  in  a  bad  way,  Silver.' 
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*  Now,  Cap'n  Smollett/  remonstrated  Silver,  *  dooty  is  dooty, 
as  I  knows,  and  none  better ;  but  we're  off  dooty  now ;  and  I  can't 
see  no  call  to  keep  up  the  morality  business.' 

^  You're  a  damned  rogue,  my  man,'  said  the  Captain. 

*  Come,  come,  Cap'n,  be  just,'  returned  the  other.  *  There's 
no  call  to  be  angry  with  me  in  earnest.  I'm  on'y  a  chara'ter  in 
a  sea  story.     I  don't  really  exist.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  really  exist  either,'  says  the  Captain,  *  which 
seems  to  meet  that.' 

*  I  wouldn't  set  no  limits  to  what  a  virtuous  chara'ter  might 
consider  argument,'  responded  Silver.  'But  I'm  the  villain  of 
this  tale,  I  am ;  and  speaking  as  one  seafaring  man  to  another, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  what's  the  odds  ? ' 

*  Were  you  never  taught  your  catechism  ? '  said  the  Captain. 

*  Don't  you  know  there's  such  a  thing  as  an  Author  ? ' 

*  Such  a  thing  as  a  Author  ? '  returned  John,  derisively.  *  And 
who  better^n  me  ?  And  the  p'int  is,  if  the  Author  made  you,  he 
made  Long  John,  and  he  made  Hands,  and  Pew,  and  George 
Merry — ^not  that  Greorge  is  up  to  much,  for  he's  little  more'n  a 
name ;  and  he  made  Flint,  what  there  is  of  him ;  and  he  made 
this  here  mutiny,  you  keep  such  a  work  about ;  and  he  had  Tom 
Eedruth  shot ;  and — well,  if  that's  a  Author,  give  me  Pew !  * 

'  Don't  you  believe  in  a  future  state  ? '  said  Smollett.  *  Do 
you  think  there's  nothing  but  the  present  story-paper  ? ' 

*  I  don't  rightly  know  for  that,'  said  Silver ;  *  and  I  don't  see 
what  it's  got  to  do  with  it,  anyway.  What  I  know  is  this :  if 
there  is  sich  a  thing  as  a  Author,  I'm  his  favourite  chara'ter.  He 
does  me  fothoms  better'n  he  does  you — fathoms,  he  does.  And 
he  likes  doing  me.  He  keeps  me  on  deck  mostly  all  the  time, 
crutch  and  all ;  and  he  leaves  you  measling  in  the  hold,  where 
nobody  can't  see  you,  nor  wants  to,  and  you  may  lay  to  that !  If 
there  is  a  Author,  by  thunder,  but  he's  on  my  side,  and  you  may 
lay  to  it  I ' 

*  I  see  he's    giving    you  a  long  rope,'    said  the   Captain. 

*  But  that  can't  change  a  man's  convictions.  I  know  the  author 
respects  me ;  I  feel  it  in  my  bones ;  when  you  and  I  had  that 
talk  at  the  blockhouse  door,  who  do  you  think  he  was  for,  my 
man?' 

*  And  don't  he  respect  me  ? '  cried  Silver.  *  Ah,  you  should 
'a'  heard  me  putting  down  my  mutiny,  George  Meny  and 
Morgan  and  that  lot,  no  longer  ago'n  last  chapter;  you'd  'a' 
heard  something  then !     You'd  'a'  spen  what  the  Author  thinks 
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o'  me!  But  come  now,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  virtaous 
character  clean  through  ? ' 

'  Crod  forbid ! '  said  Captain  Smollett  solemnly.  '  I  am  a  man 
that  tries  to  do  his  duty,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it  as  often  as  not. 
Fm  not  a  very  popular  man  at  home,  Silver,  I'm  afraid,'  and  the 
Captain  sighed. 

'  Ah,'  says  Silver.  *  Then  how  about  this  sequel  of  yours  ? 
Are  you  to  be  Cap'n  Smollett  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  not  very 
popular  at  home,  says  you  ?  And  if  so,  why  it's  Treaswre  Island 
over  again,  by  thunder ;  and  I'll  be  Long  John,  and  Pewll  be 
Pew ;  and  we'll  have  another  mutiny,  as  like  as  not.  Or  are  you 
to  be  somebody  else  ?  And  if  so,  why,  what  the  better  are  you  ? 
and  what  the  worse  am  I  ? ' 

*Why,  look  here,  my  man,'  returned  the  Captain,  *I  can't 
understand  how  this  story  comes  about  at  all,  can  I  ?  I  can't  see 
how  you  and  I,  who  don't  exist,  should  get  to  speaking  here,  and 
smoke  our  pipes,  for  all  the  world  like  reality  ?  Very  well,  then, 
who  am  I  to  pipe  up  with  my  opinions  ?  I  know  the  Author's  on 
the  side  of  good ;  he  tells  me  so,  it  runs  out  of  his  pen  as  he 
writes.  Well,  that's  all  I  need  to  know ;  111  take  my  chance 
upon  the  rest.' 

*It's  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be  against  George  Merry,*  Silver 
admitted  musingly.  *  But  George  is  little  more'n  a  name  at  the 
best  of  it,'  he  added  brightening.  *  And  to  get  into  soundings 
for  once.  What  is  this  good  ?  I  made  a  mutiny,  and  I  been  a 
gentleman  o'  fortune  ;  well,  but  by  all  stories,  you  ain't  no  such 
saint.  I'm  a  man  that  keeps  company  very  easy ;  even  by  your 
own  account,  you  ain't,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  you're  a 
devil  to  haze.  Which  is  which  ?  Which  is  good,  and  which 
bad  ?  Ah,  you  tell  me  that !  Here  we  are  in  stays,  and  you  may 
lay  to  it!' 

*  We're  none  of  us  perfect,'  replied  the  Captain.  ^  That's  a 
fact  of  religion,  my  man.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  try  to  do  my 
duty ;  and  if  you  try  to  do  yours,  I  can't  compliment  you  on  your 
success.' 

*  And  so  you  was  the  judge,  was  you  ? '  said  Silver,  derisively. 

*  I  would  be  both  judge  and  hangman  for  you,  my  man,  and 
never  turn  a  hair,'  returned  the  Captain.  '  But  I  get  beyond  that  : 
it  mayn't  be  sound  theology,  but  it's  common  sense,  that  what  is 
good  is  useful  too — or  there  and  thereabout,  for  I  don't  set  up  to 
be  a  thinker.  Now,  where  would  a  story  go  to,  if  there  were  no 
virtuous  characters  ? ' 
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*  If  you  go  to  that/  replied  Silver,  *  where  would  a  story  begin, 
if  there  wasn't  no  villains  ? ' 

*  Well,  that's  pretty  much  my  thought,'  said  Captain  Smollett. 
*  The  author  has  to  get  a  story ;  that's  what  he  wants ;  and  to  get 
a  story,  and  to  have  a  man  like  the  doctor  (say)  given  a  proper 
chance,  he  has  to  put  in  men  like  you  and  Hands*  But  he's  on 
the  right  side ;  and  you  mind  your  eye !  You're  not  through  this 
story  yet ;  there's  trouble  coming  for  you.' 

*  What'U  you  bet  ? '  asked  John. 

'  Much  I  care  if  there  ain't,'  returned  the  Captain.  '  I'm  glad 
enough  to  be  Alexander  Smollett,  bad  as  he  is ;  and  I  thank  my 
stars  upon  my  knees  that  I'm  not  Silver.  But  there's  the  ink- 
bottle  opening.    To  quarters ! ' 

And  indeed  the  author  was  just  then  beginning  to  write  the 
words: 

Chapter  XXXIII. 


II. 

THE  SINKING  SHIP. 


*  Sir,'  said  the  first  lieutenant,  bursting  into  the  Captain's  cabin, 
^  the  ship  is  going  down.' 

'  Very  well,  Mr.  Si)oker,'  said  the  Captain  ;  *  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  going  about  half-shaved.  Exercise  your  mind  a  moment, 
Mr.  Spoker,  and  you  will  see  that  to  the  philosophic  eye  there  is 
nothing  new  in  our  position  :  the  ship  (if  she  is  to  go  down  at  all) 
may  be  said  tp  have  been  going  down  since  she  was  launched.' 

*  She  is  settling  fast,'  said  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he  returned 
from  shaving. 

*  Fast,  Mr.  Spoker  ? '  asked  the  Captain.  *  The  expression  is 
a  strange  one,  for  time  (if  you  will  think  of  it)  is  only  relative.' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  lieutenant,  *  I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  embark  in  such  a  discussion  when  we  shall  all  be  in  Davy 
Jones's  Locker  in  ten  minutes.' 

*  By  parity  of  reasoning,'  returned  the  Captain  gently,  *  it 
would  never  be  worth  while  to  begin  any  inquiry  of  importance  ; 
the  odds  are  always  overwhelming  that  we  must  die  before  we 
shall  have  brought  it  to  an  end.  You  have  not  considered,  Mr. 
Spoker,  the  situation  of  man,'  said  the  Captain,  smiling  and 
shaking  his  head. 
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'  I  am  much  more  engaged  in  considering  the  position  of  the 
ship/  said  Mr.  Spoker. 

'  Spoken  like  a  good  officer/  replied  the  Captain,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  lieutenant's  shoulder. 

On  deck  they  found  the  men  had  broken  into  the  spirit-room, 
and  were  fast  getting  drunk. 

'  My  men/  said  the  Captain,  *  there  is  no  sense  in  this.  The 
ship  is  going  down,  you  will  tell  me,  in  ten  minutes :  well,  and 
what  then  ?  To  the  philosophic  eye,  there  is  nothing  new  in  our 
position.  All  our  lives  long,  we  may  have  been  about  to  break  a 
blood vesser  or  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  not  merely  in  ten 
minutes,  but  in  ten  seconds ;  and  that  has  not  prevented  us  firom 
eating  dinner,  no,  nor  from  putting  money  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
I  assure  you,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  I  &il  to  comprehend 
your  attitude.* 

The  men  were  already  too  far  gone  to  pay  much  heed. 

'  This  is  a  very  painful  sight,  Mr.  Spoker/  said  the  Captain. 

'  And  yet  to  the  philosophic  eye,  or  whatever  it  is/  replied  the 
first  lieutenant,  '  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  getting  drunk 
since  they  came  aboard.* 

*  I  do  not  know  if  you  always  follow  my  thought,  Mr.  Spoker,* 
returned  the  Captain  gently.     *  But  let  us  proceed.' 

In  the  powder  magazine,  they  found  an  old  salt  smoking  his  pipe. 

*  Grood  Grod,'  cried  the  Captain,  '  what  are  you  about  ?  ' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  the  old  salt,  apologetically,  *  they  told  me  as 
she  were  going  down.' 

'  And  suppose  she  were  ?  '  said  the  Captain.  *  To  the  philosophic 
eye,  there  would  be  nothing  new  in  our  position.  life,  my  old 
shipmate,  life,  at  any  moment  and  in  any  view,  is  as  dangerous 
as  a  sinking  ship  ;  and  yet  it  is  man's  handsome  fashion  to  carry 
umbrellas,  to  wear  indiarubber  overshoes,  to  begin  vast  works,  and 
to  conduct  himself  in  every  way  as  if  he  might  hope  to  be  eternal. 
And  for  my  own  poor  part  I  should  despise  the  man  who,  even 
on  board  a  sinking  ship,  should  omit  to  take  a  pill  or  to  wind  up 
his  watch.     That,  my  friend,  would  not  be  the  human  attitude.' 

*  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Spoker.  '  But  what  is  precisely 
the  difference  between  shaving  in  a  sinking  ship  and  smoking  in  a 
powder  magazine  ? ' 

*  Or  doing  anything  at  all  in  any  conceivable  circumstances  ? ' 
cried  the  Captain.     '  Perfectly  conclusive ;  give  me  a  cigar! ' 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  glorious 
detonation. 
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THE  TWO  MATCHES. 

One  day  there  was  a  traveller  in  the  woods  in  Califomia,  in  the 
dry  season,  when  the  Trades  were  blowing  strong.  He  had  ridden 
a  long  way,  and  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  dismounted  from 
his  horse  to  smoke  a  pipe.  But  when  he  felt  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  but  two  matches.  He  struck  the  first,  and  it  would  not 
light. 

*  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things,'  said  the  traveller.  '  Dying 
for  a  smoke ;  only  one  match  left ;  and  that  certain  to  miss  fire ! 
Was  there  ever  a  creature  so  unfortunate  ?  And  yet/  thought 
the  traveller, '  suppose  I  light  this  match,  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and 
shake  out  the  dottle  here  in  the  grass — ^the  grass  might  catch  on 
fire,  for  it  is  dry  like  tinder ;  and  while  I  snatch  out  the  flames  in 
front,  they  might  evade  and  run  behind  me,  and  seize  upon  yon 
bush  of  poison  oak  ;  before  I  could  reach  it,  that  would  have 
blazed  up ;  over  the  bush  I  see  a  pine  tree  hung  with  moss  ;  that 
too  would  fly  in  fire  upon  the  instant  to  its  topmost  bough ;  and 
the  flame  of  that  long  torch — how  would  the  trade  wind  take  and 
brandish  that  through  the  inflammable  forest !  I  hear  this  dell 
roar  in  a  moment  with  the  joint  voice  of  wind  and  fire,  I  see 
myself  gallop  for  my  soul,  and  the  flying  conflagration  chase  and 
outflank  me  through  the  hills ;  I  see  this  pleasant  forest  bum  for 
days,  and  the  cattle  roasted,  and  the  springs  dried  up,  and  the 
fanner  ruined,  and  his  children  cast  upon  the  world.  What  a 
world  hangs  upon  this  moment  I ' 

With  that  he  struck  the  match,  and  it  missed  fire. 

*  Thank  God,'  said  the  traveller,  and  put  his  pipe  in  his 
pocket. 


IV. 

THE  SICK  MAN  AND  THE  FIREMAN. 

Th£B£  was  once  a  sick  man  in  a  burning  house,  to  whom  there 
entered  a  fireman. 

^  Do  not  save  me,'  said  the  sick  man.  '  Save  those  who  are 
strong.' 

*  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  ? '  inquired  the  fireman,  for  he 
was  a  civil  fellow. 
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'  Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer/  said  the  sick  man.  *  The 
strong  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  because  they  are  of  more 
service  in  the  world.' 

The  fireman  pondered  awhile,  for  he  was  a  man  of  some 
philosophy.  *  Granted,*  said  he  at  last,  as  a  part  of  the  roof  fell 
in ;  *  but  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  what  would  you  lay  down  as 
the  proper  service  of  the  strong  ?  * 

*  Nothing  can  possibly  be  easier/  returned  the  sick  man :  *  the 
proper  service  of  the  strong  is  to  help  the  weak/ 

Again  the  fireman  reflected,  for  there  was  nothing  hasty  about 
this  excellent  creature.  *  I  could  forgive  you  being  sick,'  he  said 
at  last,  as  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell  out,  *  but  I  cannot  bear  your 
being  such  a  fool/  And  with  that  he  heaved  up  his  fireman's  axe, 
for  he  was  eminently  just,  and  clove  the  sick  man  to  the  bed. 


V. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  INNKEEPER. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  devil  stayed  at  an  inn,  where  no  one  knew 
him,  for  they  were  people  whose  education  had  been  neglected. 
He  was  bent  on  mischief,  and  for  a  time  kept  everybody  by  the 
ears.  But  at  last  the  innkeeper  set  a  watch  upon  the  devil  and 
took  him  in  the  fact. 

The  innkeeper  got  a  rope's  end. 

'  Now  I  am  going  to  thrash  you/  said  the  innkeeper. 

*  You  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me,'  said  the  devil.   *  I 
am  only  the  devil,  and  it  is  my  nature  to  do  wrong.* 

*  Is  that  so  ? '  asked  the  innkeeper. 

*  Fact,  I  assure  you,'  said  the  devil. 

*  You  really  cannot  help  doing  ill  ? '  asked  the  innkeeper. 

*  Not  in  the  smallest,'  said  the  devil ;  *  it  would  be  useless 
cruelty  to  thrash  a  thing  like  me.' 

*  It  would  indeed,'  said  the  innkeeper. 

And  he  made  a  noose  and  hanged  the  devil. 
'  There,'  said  the  innkeeper. 


VI. 
THE  PENITENT. 

A  MAN  met  a  lad  weeping.     *  What  do  you  weep  for  ? '  he  asked. 
'  I  am  weeping  for  my  sins,'  said  the  lad. 
*  You  must  have  little  to  do,'  said  the  man. 
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The  next  day  they  met  again.    Once  more  the  lad  was  weeping. 
•  Why  do  you  weep  now  ? '  asked  the  man. 

^  I  am  weeping  because  I  have  nothing  to  eat,'  said  the  lad. 
*  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,'  said  the  man. 


VII. 
THIS  YELLOW  PAINT. 


In  a  certain  city,  there  lived  a  physician  who  sold  yellow  paint. 
This  was  of  so  singular  a  virtue  that  whoso  was  bedaubed  with 
it  from  head  to  heel  was  set  free  from  the  dangers  of  life,  and  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  death  forever.  So  the  physician 
said  in  his  prospectus ;  and  so  said  all  the  citizens  in  the  city ;  and 
there  was  nothing  more  urgent  in  men's  hearts  than  to  be  properly 
painted  themselves,  and  nothing  they  took  more  delight  in  than 
to  see  others  painted.  There  was  in  the  same  city  a  young  man 
of  a  very  good  family  but  of  a  somewhat  reckless  life ;  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  paint :  *  To-morrdw  was  soon  enough,'  said  he ;  and  when  the 
morrow  came  he  would  still  put  it  off.  So  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  do  until  his  death  ;  only,  he  had  a  friend  of  about  his 
own  age  and  much  of  his  own  manners  ;  and  this  youth,  taking  a 
walk  in  the  public  street,  with  not  one  fleck  of  paint  upon  his 
body,  was  suddenly  run  down  by  a  watercart  and  cut  off  in  the 
heyday  of  his  nakedness.  This  shook  the  other  to  the  soul ;  so 
that  I  never  beheld  a  man  more  earnest  to  be  painted;  and  on  the 
very  same  evening,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family,  to  appropriate 
music,  and  himself  weeping  aloud,  he  received  three  complete 
coats  and  a  touch  of  varnish  on  the  top.  The  physician  (who  was 
himself  affected  even  to  tears)  protested  he  had  never  done  a  job 
so  thorough. 

Some  two  months  afterwards,  the  young  man  was  carried  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  physician's  house. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened.  *  I  was  to  be  set  free  from  all  the  dangers  of  life  ; 
and  here  have  I  been  run  down  by  that  self-same  watercart,  and 
my  leg  is  broken.' 

'  Dear  me ! '  said  the  physician.  *  This  is  very  sad.  But  I  per- 
ceive I  must  explain  to  you  the  action  of  my  paint.  A  broken 
bone  is  a  mighty  small  affair  at  the  worst  of  it ;  and  it  belongs  to 
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a  class  of  accident  to  which  my  paint  is  quite  inapplicable.  Sin, 
my  dear  young  friend,  sin  is  the  sole  calamity  that  a  wise  man 
should  apprehend ;  it  is  against  sin  that  I  have  fitted  yon  out ; 
and  when  you  come  to  be  tempted,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my 
paint ! ' 

'  0 ! '  said  the  young  man,  '  I  did  not  understand  that,  and  it 
seems  rather  disappointing.  But  I  have  no  doubt  all  is  for  the 
best ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
set  my  leg.' 

*  That  is  none  of  my  business,'  said  the  physician ;  ^  but  if  your 
bearers  will  carry  you  round  the  comer  to  the  surgeon's,  I  feel 
sure  he  will  afford  relief.' 

Some  three  years  later,  the  young  man  came  running  to  the 
physician's  house  in  a  great  perturbation.  *  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ? '  he  cried.  *  Here  was  I  to  be  set  free  from  the  bondage 
of  sin ;  and  I  have  just  committed  forgery,  arson  and  murder.' 

'Dear  me,'  said  the  physician.  'This  is  very  serious.  Off 
with  your  clothes  at  once.'  And  as  soon  as  the  young  man  had 
stripped,  he  examined  him  from  head  to  foot.  '  No/  he  cried  with 
great  relief,  'there  is  not  a  flake  broken.  Cheer  up,  my  young 
friend,  your  paint  is  as  good  as  new.' 

*  Good  God  ! '  cried  the  young  man, '  and  what  then  can  be  the 
use  of  it.' 

'  Why,'  said  the  physician,  '  I  perceive  I  must  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  the  action  of  my  paint.  It  does  not  exactly  prevent 
sin ;  it  extenuates  instead  the  painful  consequences.  It  is  not  so 
much  for  this  world,  as  for  the  next ;  it  is  not  against  life ;  in 
short,  it  is  against  death  that  I  have  fitted  you  out.  And  when 
you  come  to  die,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint.' 

'  0  ! '  cried  the  young  man,  *  I  had  not  understood  that,  and  it 
seems  a  little  disappointing.  But  there  no  doubt  all  is  for  the 
best :  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  help 
me  to  undo  the  evil  I  have  brought  on  innocent  persons.' 

'  That  is  none  of  my  business,'  said  the  physician;  '  but  if  you 
will  go  round  the  comer  to  the  police  office,  I  feel  sure  it  will 
afford  you  relief  to  give  yourself  up.' 

Six  weeks  later,  the  physician  was  called  to  the  town  gaol. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  cried  the  young  man. 
'  Here  am  I  literally  crusted  with  your  paint ;  and  I  have  broken 
my  leg,  and  committed  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  and  must 
be  hanged  to-morrow;  and  am  in  the  meanwhile  in  a  fear  so 
extreme  that  I  lack  words  to  picture  it.' 
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'  Dear  me,'  said  the  physician.  *  This  is  really  amazing.  Well, 
well ;  perhaps,  if  you  had  not  been  painted,  you  would  have  been 
more  frightened  still.' 


VIII. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ELD. 

So  soon  as  the  child  began  to  speak,  the  gyve  was  rivetted ;  and 
the  boys  and  girls  limped  about  their  play  like  convicts.  Doubt- 
less it  was  more  pitiable  to  see  and  more  painful  to  bear  in  youth  ; 
but  even  the  grown  folk,  besides  being  very  unhandy  on  their 
feet,  were  often  sick  with  ulcers. 

About  the  time  when  Jack  was  ten  years  old,  many  strangers 
began  to  journey  through  that  country.  These  he  beheld  going 
lightly  by  on  the  long  roads,  and  the  thing  amazed  him.  *  I 
wonder  how  it  comes,'  he  asked,  '  that  all  these  strangers  are  so 
quick  afoot,  and  we  must  drag  about  our  fetter.' 

*  My  dear  boy,'  said  his  uncle,  the  catechist,  *  do  not  complain 
about  your  fetter,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  None  are  happy,  none  are  good,  none  are  respectable, 
that  are  not  gyved  like  us.  And  I  must  tell  you,  besides,  it  is 
very  dangerous  talk.  If  you  grumble  of  your  iron,  you  will  have 
no  luck ;  if  ever  you  take  it  off,  you  will  be  instantly  smitten  by 
a  thunderbolt.' 

*  Are  there  no  thunderbolts  for  these  strangers  ? '  asked  Jack. 
'Jupiter  is   longsuffering   to   the  benighted,'   returned   the 

catechist. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  could  wish  I  had  been  less  fortunate,'  said 
Jack.  *  For  if  I  had  been  bom  benighted,  I-  might  now  be  going 
free ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  the  iron  is  inconvenient,  and  the 
ulcer  hurts.' 

'  Ah ! '  cried  his  uncle,  *  do  not  envy  the  heathen !  Theirs  is 
a  sad  lot !  Ah,  poor  souls,  if  they  but  knew  the  joys  of  being 
fettered !  Poor  souls,  my  heart  yearns  for  them.  But  the  truth 
is  they  are  vile,  odious,  insolent,  ill-conditioned,  stinking  brutes, 
not  truly  human — for  what  is  a  man  without  a  fetter  ? — and  you 
cannot  be  too  pMicular  not  to  touch  or  speak  with  them.' 

After  this  talk,  the  child  would  never  pass  one  of  the  un- 
fettered on  the  road  but  what  he  spat  at  him  and  called  him 
names,  which  was  the  practice  of  the  children  in  that  part. 
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It  chanced  one  day,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  went  into  the 
woods,  and  the  ulcer  pained  him.  It  was  a  iaxr  day,  with  a  bine 
sky;  all  the  birds  were  singing;  bnt  Jack  nnrsed  his  foot. 
Presently,  another  song  began  ;  it  sounded  like  the  singing  of  a 
person,  only  far  more  gay ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  beating 
on  the  earth.  Jack  put  aside  the  leaves  ;  and  there  was  a  lad  of 
his  own  village,  leaping,  and  dancing  and  singing  to  himself  in  a 
green  dell ;  and  on  the  grass  beside  him  lay  the  dancer's  iron. 

* 0  !  *  cried  Jack,  *you  have  your  fetter  off! ' 

*  For  God's  sake,  don't  tell  your  imcle  1 '  cried  the  lad. 

*  If  you  fear  my  uncle/  returned  Jack,  *  why  do  you  not  fear 
the  thunderbolt?' 

^  That  is  only  an  old  wives'  tale,'  said  the  other.  '  It  is  only 
told  to  children.  Scores  of  us  come  here  among  the  woods  and 
dance  for  nights  together,  and  are  none  the  worse.' 

This  put  Jack  in  a  thousand  new  thoughts.  He  was  a  grave 
lad ;  he  had  no  mind  to  dance  himself;  he  wore  his  fetter  man- 
fully and  tended  his  ulcer  without  complaint.  But  he  loved  the 
less  to  be  deceived  or  to  see  others  cheated.  He  began  to  lie  in 
wait  for  heathen  travellers,  at  covert  parts  of  the  road,  and  in  the 
dusk  of  the  day,  so  that  he  might  speak  with  them  unseen  ;  and 
these  were  greatly  taken  with  their  wayside  questioner,  and  told 
him  things  of  weight.  The  wearing  of  gjrves  (they  said)  was  no 
command  of  Jupitei^s.  It  was  the  contrivance  of  a  white-faced 
thing,  a  sorcerer,  that  dwelt  in  that  country  in  the  Wood  of  Eld. 
He  was  one  like  Glaucus  that  could  change  his  shape,  yet  he 
could  be  always  told ;  for  when  he  was  crossed,  he  gobbled  like  a 
turkey.  He  had  three  lives ;  but  the  third  smiting  would  make 
an  end  of  him  indeed ;  and  with  that  his  house  of  sorcery  would 
vanish,  the  gyves  fall,  and  the  villagers  take  hands  and  dance  like 
children. 

'  And  in  your  country  ? '  Jack  would  ask. 

But  at  this  the  travellers, with  one  accord,  would  put  him  off; 
until  Jack  began  to  suppose  there  was  no  land  entirely  happy. 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  must  be  one  that  kept  its  folk  at  home ; 
which  was  natural  enough. 

But  the  case  of  the  gyves  weighed  upon  him.  The  sight  of 
the  children  limping  stuck  in  his  eyes ;  the  groans  of  such  as 
dressed  their  ulcers  haunted  him.  And  it  came  at  last  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  bom  to  free  them. 

There  was  in  that  village  a  sword  of  heavenly  forgery,  beaten 
upon  Vulcan's  anvil.    It  was  never  used  but  in  the  temple,  and 
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then  the  flat  of  it  only ;  and  it  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  catechist's 
chimney.  Early  one  night,  Jack  rose,  and  took  the  sword,  and 
was  gone  out  of  the  house  and  the  village  in  the  darkness. 

All  night  he  walked  at  a  venture ;  and  when  day  came,  he 
met  strangers  going  to  the  fields.  Then  he  asked  after  the  Wood 
of  Eld  and  the  house  of  sorcery ;  and  one  said  north,  and  one 
south ;  until  Jack  saw  that  they  deceived  him.  So  then,  when 
he  asked  his  way  of  any  man,  he  showed  the  bright  sword  naked ; 
and  at  that  the  gyve  on  the  man's  ankle  rang,  and  answered  in 
his  stead ;  and  the  word  was  still  Straight  on.  But  the  man, 
when  his  gyve  spoke,  spat  and  struck  at  Jack,  and  threw  stones 
at  him  as  he  went  away ;  so  that  his  head  was  broken. 

So  he  came  to  that  wood,  and  entered  in,  and  he  was  aware  of 
a  house  in  a  low  place,  where  funguses  grew,  and  the  trees  met, 
and  the  steaming  of  the  marsh  arose  about  it  like  a  smoke.  It 
was  a  fine  house,  and  a  very  rambUng ;  some  parts  of  it  were 
ancient  like  the  hills,  and  some  but  of  yepterday,  and  none 
finished ;  and  all  the  ends  of  it  were  open,  so  *ihat  you  could  go 
in  from  every  side.  Yet  it  was  in  good  repair,  and  all  the  chimneys 
smoked. 

Jack  went  in  through  the  gable ;  and  there  was  one  room  after 
another,  all  bare,  but  all  furnished  in  part  so  that  a  man  could  dwell 
there ;  and  in  each  there  was  a  fire  burning  where  a  man  could 
warm  himself,  and  a  table  spread  where  he  might  eat.  But  Jack 
saw  nowhere  any  living  creature ;  only  the  bodies  of  some  stufied. 

'  This  is  a  hospitable  house,'  said  Jack ;  *  but  the  ground  must 
be  quaggy  underneath,  for  at  every  step  the  building  quakes.* 

He  had  gone  some  time  in  the  house,  when  he  began  to  be 
hungry.  Then  he  looked  at  the  food,  and  at  first  he  was  afraid  ; 
but  he  bared  the  sword,  and  by  the  shining  of  the  sword,  it 
seemed  the  food  was  honest.  So  he  took  the  courage  to  sit  down 
and  eat,  and  he  was  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 

'  This  is  strange,'  thought  he,  *  that  in  the  house  of  sorcery, 
there  should  be  food  so  wholesome.' 

As  he  was  yet  eating,  there  came  into  that  room  the  appear- 
ance of  his  uncle,  and  Jack  was  afraid  because  he  had  taken  the 
sword.  But  his  uncle  was  never  more  kind,  and  sat  down  to  meat 
with  him,  and  praised  him  because  he  had  taken  the  sword. 
Never  had  these  two  been  more  pleasantly  together,  and  Jack  was 
full  of  love  to  the  man. 

*  It  was  very  well  done,'  said  his  uncle,  '  to  take  the  sword  and 
come  yourself  into  the  House  of  Eld ;  a  good  thought  and  a  bravr 
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deed.    But  now  you  are  satisfied ;  and  we  may  go  home  to  dinner 
arm  in  arm/ 

'  0,  dear,  no ! '  said  Jack.     *  I  am  not  satisfied  yet.' 
.    '  How ! '  cried  his  uncle,    *  Are  you  not  warmed  by  the  fire  ? 
Does  not  this  food  sustain  you  ? ' 

'  I  see  the  food  to  be  wholesome/  said  Jack,  ^  and  still  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right  leg.' 

Now  at  this  the  appearance  of  his  uncle  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

*  Jupiter !  *  cried  Jack,  *  is  this  the  sorcerer  ? ' 

His  hand  held  back  and  his  heart  failed  him  for  the  love  he 
bore  his  uncle;  but  he  heaved  up  the  sword  and  smote  the 
appearance  on  the  head ;  and  it  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his 
uncle ;  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  little  bloodless  white  thing 
fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  knees  smote  together,  and 
conscience  cried  upon  him;  and  yet  he  was  strengthened,  and 
there  woke  in  his  bones  the  lust  of  that  enchanter's  blood.  ^If 
the  gyves  are  to  fall,'  said  he,  ^  I  must  go  through  with  this,  and 
when  I  get  home,  I  shall  find  my  uncle  dancing.' 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing.  In  the  way,  he  met 
the  appearance  of  his  Mher ;  and  his  &ther  was  incensed,  and 
railed  upon  him,  and  called  to  him  upon  his  duty,  and  bade  him 
be  home,  while  there  was  yet  time.  '  For  you  can  still,'  said  he, 
'  be  home  by  sunset ;  and  then  all  will  be  forgiven.' 

*  Grod  knows,'  said  Jack,  *  I  fear  your  anger ;  but  yet  your 
anger  does  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right 
leg.' 

And  at  that  the  appearance  of  his  fiither  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

*  Ah,  heaven,'  cried  Jack,  '  the  sorcerer  again  ! ' 

The  blood  ran  backward  in  his  body  and  his  joints  rebelled 
against  him  for  the  love  he  bore  his  father ;  but  he  heaved  up 
the  sword,  and  plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  the  appearance ;  and  the 
appearance  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his  father ;  and  fell  to 
the  ground ;  and  a  little  bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  soul  was  darkened ;  but 
now  rage  came  to  him.  'I  have  done  what  I  dare  not  think 
upon,'  said  he.  '  I  will  go  to  an  end  with  it,  or  perish.  And  when 
I  get  home,  I  pray  God  this  may  be  a  dream  and  I  may  find  my 
fiftther  dancing.' 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing  that  had  escaped ;  and 
in  the  way  he  met  the  appearance  of  his  mother,  and  she  wept. 
*  What  have  you  done  ? '  she  cried.     *  What  is  tjiis  that  you  have 
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done  ?  0,  come  home  (where  you  may  be  by  bedtime)  ere  you  do 
more  ill  to  me  and  mine ;  for  it  is  enough  to  smite  my  brother 
and  your  father.' 

*  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  these  that  I  have  smitten/  said  Jack ; 
'  it  was  but  the  enchanter  in  their  shape.  And  even  if  I  had,  it 
would  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right  leg.* 

And  at  this  the  appearance  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

He  never  knew  how  he  did  that ;  but  he  swung  the  sword  on 
the  one  side,  and  clove  the  appearance  through  the  midst ;  and  it 
cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his  mother;  and  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  with  the  fall  of  it,  the  house  was  gone  from  over 
Jack's  head,  and  he  stood  alone  in  the  woods,  and  the  gyve  was 
loosened  from  his  leg. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  '  the  enchanter  is  now  dead  and  the  fetter 
gone.'  But  the  cries  rang  in  his  soul,  and  the  day  was  like  night 
to  him.  '  This  has  been  a  sore  business,'  said  he.  '  Let  me  get 
forth  out  of  the  wood,  and  see  the  good  that  I  have  done  to  others. 

He  thought  to  leave  the  fetter  where  it  lay,  but  when  he 
turned  to  go,  his  mind  was  otherwise.  So  he  stooped  and  put  the 
gyve  in  his  bosom  ;  and  the  rough  iron  galled  him  as  he  went,  and 
his  bosom  bled. 

Now  when  he  was  forth  of  the  wood  upon  the  highway,  he  met 
folk  returning  from  the  field ;  and  those  he  met  had  no  fetter  on 
the  right  leg,  but  behold !  they  had  one  upon  the  left.  Jack  asked 
them  what  it  signified  ;  and  they  said,  '  that  was  the  new  wear, 
for  the  old  was  found  to  be  a  superstition.'  Then  he  looked  at 
them  nearly ;  and  there  was  a  new  ulcer  on  the  left  ankle,  and  the 
old  one  on  the  right  was  not  yet  healed. 

*  Now  may  God  forgive  me ! '  cried  Jack,  *  I  would  I  were  well 
home.' 

And  when  he  was  home,  there  lay  his  uncle  smitten  on  the 
head,  and  his  father  pierced  through  the  heart,  and  his  mother 
cloven  through  the  midst.  And  he  sat  in  the  lone  house  and 
wept  beside  the  bodies. 

Moral. 

Old  is  the  tree  and  the  fruit  good. 
Very  old  and  thick  the  wood. 
Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout  % 
Beware  !  the  root  is  wrapped  about 
Your  mother's  heart,  your  father's  bones ; 
And  like  the  mandrake  comes  with  groans. 
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IX. 

THE  FOUR  REFORMERS. 

Four  reformers  met  under  a  bramble  bush.  They  were  all 
agreed  the  world  must  be  changed.  '  We  must  abolish  property,' 
said  one. 

*  We  must  abolish  marriage,'  said  the  second. 

*  We  must  abolish  God,'  said  the  third. 

*  I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,'  said  the  fourth. 

'Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics,'  said  the  6rst. 
*  The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common  level.' 

*  The  first  thing/  said  the  second,  *  is  to  give  freedom  to  the 
sexes.' 

'  The  first  thing,'  said  the  third,  '  is  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.' 

*  The  first  step,'  said  the  first,  '  is  to  abolish  the  Bible.' 

*  The  first  thing,'  said  the  second,  '  is  to  abolish  the  laws.' 

*  The  first  thing,'  said  the  third,  *  is  to  abolish  mankind.' 


X. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

A  MAN  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 

'  I  have  been  much  deceived  in  you,'  said  the  man. 

And  the  friend  made  a  face  at  him  and  went  away. 

A  little  after,  they  both  died,  and  came  together  before  the 
great  white  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  began  to  look  black  for  the 
friend,  but  the  man  for  awhile  had  a  clear  character  and  was 
getting  in  good  spirits. 

*  I  find  here  some  record  of  a  quarrel,'  said  the  justice,  looking 
in  his  notes.     *  Which  of  you  was  in  the  wrong  ?  ' 

'He  was,'  said  the  man.  'He  spoke  ill  of  me  behind  my 
back.' 

'  Did  he  so  ? '  said  the  justice.  '  And  pray  how  did  he  speak 
about  your  neighbours  ? ' 

*  0,  he  had  always  a  nasty  tongue,'  said  the  man. 

'  And  you  chose  him  for  your  friend  ? '  cried  the  justice.  *  My 
good  fellow,  we  have  no  use  here  for  fools.' 

So  the  man  was  cast  in  the  pit,  and  the  friend  laughed  out 
aloud  in  the  dark  and  remained  to  be  tried  on  other  charges. 
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XI. 
THE  READER. 

*  I  NEVER  read  such  an  impious  book,'  said  the  reader,  throwing 
it  on  the  floor. 

*  You  need  not  hurt  me,'  said  the  book ;  '  you  will  only  get 
less  for  me  second  hand,  and  I  did  not  write  myself.' 

'That  is  true,'  said  the  reader,  *My  quarrel  is  with  your 
author.' 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  the  book,  '  you  need  not  buy  his  rant.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  reader.  '  But  I  thought  him  such  a 
cheerful  writer.' 

'  I  find  him  so,'  said  the  book. 

*  You  must  be  diflFerently  made  from  me,'  said  the  reader. 

*  Let  me  tell  you  a  fable,'  said  the  book.  *  There  were  two 
men  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island;  one  of  them  made  believe 
he  was  at  home,  the  other  admitted ' 

*  0, 1  know  your  kind  of  fable,*  said  the  reader.  '  They  both 
died.' 

*  And  so  they  did,'  said  the  book.  '  No  doubt  of  that.  And 
everybody  else.' 

'That  is  true,'  said  the  reader.  'Push  it  a  little  further 
for  this  once.     And  when  they  were  all  dead  ? ' 

'  They  were  in  God's  hands  the  same  as  before,'  said  the  book. 
'  Not  much  to  boast  of,  by  your  account,'  cried  the  reader. 
'  Who  is  impious  now?'  said  the  book. 
And  the  reader  put  him  on  the  fire. 

The  coward  crouches  from  the  rod, 
And  loathes  the  iron  face  of  God. 


XII. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  TRAVELLER. 

'  Look  round  you,'  said  the  citizen.  '  This  is  the  largest  market 
in  the  world.' 

'  Oh,  surely  not,'  said  the  traveller. 

'Well,  perhaps  not  the  largest,'  said' the  citizen,  'but  much 
the  best.' 

'  You  are  certainly  wrong  there,'  said  the  traveller.  '  I  can 
tell  you  .  .  .' 

They  buried  the  stranger  at  the  dusk. 
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XIII. 

TEE  DISTINGUIStlED  STRANGER. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  came  to  this  earth  a  visitor  from  a 
neighbouring  planet.  And  he  was  met  at  the  place  of  his  descent 
by  a  great  philosopher,  who  was  to  show  him  everything. 

First  of  all  they  came  through  a  wood,  and  the  stranger 
looked  upon  the  trees.     ^  Whom  have  we  here  ? '  said  he. 

'  These  are  only  vegetables/  said  the  philosopher.  *  They  are 
alive,  but  not  at  all  interesting.* 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  stranger.  '  They  seem  to 
have  very  good  manners.     Do  they  never  speak  ?  ' 

*  They  lack  the  gift,'  said  the  philosopher. 

*  Yet  I  think  I  hear  them  sing,'  said  the  other. 

*  That  is  only  the  wind  among  the  leaves,'  said  the  philosopher. 
*  I  will  explain  to  you  the  theory  of  winds :  it  is  very  interesting.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  stranger, '  I  wish  I  knew  what  they  are  think- 
ing.' 

'  They  cannot  think,*  said  the  philosopher. 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  returned  the  stranger :  and  then 
laying  his  hand  upon  a  trunk :  '  I  like  these  people,'  said  he. 

*  They  are  not  people  at  all,*  said  the  philosopher.  '  Come  along.' 
Neict  they  came  through  a  meadow  where  there  were  cows. 

*  These  are  very  dirty  people,'  said  the  stranger. 

*  They  are  not  people  at  all,'  said  the  philosopher ;  and  he 
explained  what  a  cow  is  in  scientific  words  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

'  That  is  all  one  to  me,'  said  the  stranger.  *  But  why  do  they 
never  look  up  ?  ' 

*  Because  they  are  graminivorous,'  said  the  philosopher ;  *  and 
to  live  upon  grass,  which  is  not  highly  nutritious,  requires  so 
close  an  attention  to  business  that  they  have  no  time  to  think, 
or  speak,  or  look  at  the  scenery,  or  keep  themselves  clean.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  stranger,  '  that  is  one  way  to  live  no  doubt. 
But  I  prefer  the  people  with  the  green  heads.' 

Next  they  came  into  a  city,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  men 
and  women. 

'  These  are  very  odd  people,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  They  are  the  people  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,* 
said  the  philosopher. 

*  Are  they  indeed  ? '  said  the  stranger.     *  They  scarcely  look  so.* 
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XIV. 

THB  VARTHORSES  AND   THE  8ADDLEH0R8E. 

IN^'O  carthorses,  a  gelding  and  a  mare,  were  brought  to  Samoa, 
and  put  in  the  same  field  with  a  saddlehorse  to  run  free  on  the 
island.  They  were  rather  afraid  to  go  near  him,  for  they  saw  he 
was  a  saddlehorse,  and  supposed  he  would  not  speak  to  them. 
Now  the  saddlehorse  had  never  seen  creatures  so  big.  '  These  must 
be  great  chiefs/  thought  he,  and  he  approached  them  civilly. 
*  Lady  and  gentleman,'  said  he,  *  I  understand  you  are  irom 
the  colonies.  I  offer  you  my  affectionate  compliments,  and  make 
you  heartily  welcome  to  the  islands.' 

The  colonials  looked  at  him  askance,  and  consulted  with  each 
other. 

'  Who  can  he  be  ? '  said  the  gelding. 

'  He  seems  suspiciously  civil,'  said  the  mare. 

*  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  much  account,'  said  the  gelding. 

*  Depend  upon  it  he  is  only  a  Kanaka,'  said  the  mare. 
Then  they  turned  to  him. 

*  Go  to  the  devil ! '  said  the  gelding. 

*I  wonder  at  your  impudence,  speaking  to  persons  of  our 
quality !    cried  the  mare. 

The  saddlehorse  went  away  by  himself.  *  I  was  right,'  said 
he  *  they  are  great  chiefs.' 


XV. 

THE  TADPOLE  AND  THE  FEOO. 

'  Be  ashamed  of  yourself,'  said  the  frog.     *  When  I  was  a  tadpole, 
I  had  no  tail.' 

*  Just  what  I  thought ! '  said  the  tadpole.     *  You  never  were  a 
tadpole.' 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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To  May, 


THEOUGrH  the  garden  of  my  dreams 
Scantily  the  sunlight  gleams, 
And  the  barren  grass-plot  seems 
Void  of  grace. 

Yea,  a  wilderness,  indeed  ! 
Every  flower  has  nm  to  seed, 
Dying  slowly ;  every  weed 
Grows  apace. 

In  the  spring,  last  year,  there  grew 
Violets  white  and  violets  blue, 
But  never  a  dream  or  a  flower  for  you, 
May,  the  Queen : — 

Though  your  small  feet,  as  you  walk. 
Hardly  bend  the  cowslip's  stalk. 
Or  disturb  the  daisies'  talk 
On  the  green ; 

And  your  white  hands  would  not  mar 
The  petals  of  one  yellow  star. 
When  primroses  in  clusters  are 
In  the  grass : 

Though,  I  know,  you  fear  to  break 

The  bluebell's  stem,  or  even  shake 

Her  fragile  tower  for  music's  sake. 

As  you  pass. 

Yet,  methinks,  'tis  passing  strange 
To  hear  the  sudden  catch  and  change 
In  the  ringing's  airy  range 
Of  delight :— 
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Such  a  chilly  sobbing  breath 
Through  the  sunshine  shivereth 
From  the  open  gates  of  Death 
And  of  Night ; 

Till  the  music's  rapid  whim 
Groweth  very  slow  and  dim, 
Dying  in  a  mournful  hymn 
Solemnly, 

And  each  heavy  purple  bell 
Seems  to  ring  a  funeral  knell 
For  the  spirit  of  the  dell 
Doomed  to  die. 

While  without  the  garden  rail 
Bright  anemones  turn  pale 
As  the  lilies  of  the  vale, 

And  the  breeze, 

Where  the  sleeping  river  lies 
Underneath  the  trancM  skies, 
In  swift  gusts  of  terror  flies 
Through  the  trees. 

Seemeth  it  so  small  a  thing 
Clouds  and  darkness  thus  to  fling 
In  the  sunny  face  of  Spring, 
Striking  down 

All  the  flying  thrills  and  thirds 
Of  the  music  of  the  birds 
With  a  weight  of  weary  words 
And  a  frown  ? 

Till  the  lark  in  his  ascent 
Seemeth  but  to  make  lament 
That  all  flowers  have  lost  their  scent 
On  the  earth ; 

And  the  tulips  talk,  in  Dutch, 
Of  the  little  human  touch 
That  makes  sadness  overmuch 
For  their  nwrth ; 
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And  the  wild  wood  columbine 
Cannot  for  her  life  divine 
Why  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine 
As  of  old. 

When  across  the  lawn  you  glide, 
Buttercups  on  every  side 
Deep  among  the  mosses  hide 
All  their  gold. 

At  the  rustle  of  your  gown 
The  very  sunshine  seems  to  frown, 
And  the  daisies  shudder  down 
In  the  grass. 

Shall  I  thank  you  much  in  this, 
That  you  spare  my  clematis — 
For  you  blight  it  with  a  kiss 
As  you  pass  ? 

Ah,  the  cowslips  once  were  sweet, 
Spreading  out  their  golden  sheet 
In  a  carpet  for  your  feet, 

Soft  and  bright  I 

Yet  they  faded  one  by  one, 
Lying  withered  in  the  sun, 
Till  the  very  thrushes  shun 
Such  a  sight. 

Two  tall  tulips  by  the  gate 
Spent  the  sunny  hours  of  late 
In  a  stately  tHe-a-tete, 

Growing  bold, 

Nodding  each  emphatic  head. 
Found  their  petticoats  too  red. 
Wished  that  they  were  white  instead, 
Trimmed  with  gold. 

Now  their  petals  flutter  down. 
And  the  scarlet  fades  to  brown, 
Asa  smile  turns  to  a  frown 
In  your  eycB, 
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Oh,  the  dead  dreams  everywhere, 
Winged  hopes  that  once  were  fair, 
Flitting  through  the  tremulous  air, 
Butterflies ! 

Broken-winged  and  dead  they  lie, 
Where  beneath  the  fiEided  sky 
Every  flower  seems  to  die 
In  the  land. 

Blossoms  wither  where  you  go. 
The  very  brambles  will  not  grow ; — 
The  grass  looks  yellow,  as  from  snow, 
Where  you  stand, 

Leaning  lightly,  lest  you  fall, 
Like  a  lily  white  and  tall, 
With  the  carven  sun-dial  | 
For  a  crutch, — 

Thrilling  through  his  overgrown 
And  moss-hidden  heart  of  stone, 
With  the  melody  unknown 
Of  your  touch. 

You,  before  whose  blighting  breath 
Every  flower  withereth. 
Have  cast  your  shadow,  as  of  Death, 
On  the  green. 

In  the  Spring  this  year  there  grew 
Naught  but  rosemary  and  rue. 
And  one  white  lily  flower  for  you. 
May,  the  Queen. 

Eva  GrORE  Booth. 
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Marseilles. 


MARSEILLES  is  a  city  of  which  the  daily  life  is  comparatively 
little  known  to  travelling  English  people,  because  it  is 
generally  taken  merely  as  a  stopping-place  on  the  way  further 
South.  The  resident  English  population,  too,  including  business 
people,  is  certainly  not  large.  Therefore,  I  thought  myself  fortu- 
nate not  only  in  my  host  and  hostess,  but  also  in  my  place  of 
sojourn,  when  I  went  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  to  stay  some 
time  in  Marseilles  with  an  old  friend  who  has  taken  up  his 
abode  there,  and  who,  by-the-by,  in  accordance  with  an  odd, 
but  almost  universal,  rule  had  never  explored  the  wondrous  if 
evil-smelling  picturesqueness  of  the  Old  Town  until  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  led  him  among  them.  It  was  not  that,  like  the  modem 
Marseillais,  in  a  suburb  of  whose  city,  picturesque  enough  too 
in  its  own  way,  he  dwells,  he  has  no  love  for  beauties  of 
nature  or  art.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  was  simply  that  he  had 
never  been  there  :  just  as,  to  take  an  instance,  one  has  for  months 
been  intending  to  see  this  and  that  picture  show  and  has  never  yet 
done  so.  But  as  for  the  modem  people  of  Marseilles,  who  says 
Marseillais  says  Vandal :  and  here  is  a  proof,  chief  among  a  host,  of 
the  assertion.  I  must  begin  by  stating  that  he  who  makes  a  round 
of  the  otherwise  excellent  bookshops  in  Marseilles  (or,  to  give  it  its 

own  title,  Marseill e),  hoping  to  find  a  good  guide-book  or  a 

good  historical  work  on  Marseilles,  goes  on  a  fool's  errand.  To 
find  such  things  he  must  travel  to  Aix^en-Provence,  and  even 
then  he  will  discover  no  useful  handy  •hook ;  while  neither  there 
nor  at  Marseilles  is  there  any  sort  of  monograph  on  the  Chateau 
d'lf,  though  at  Marseilles  a  singularly  well-equipped  bibliopole  is 
engaged  in  preparing  one  with  his  own  pen.     It  is  perhaps  not 
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BTuprismg  that  the  act  of  vandalisin  now  to  be  related  finds  no 
record  in  snch  goide-books  as  Marseilles  proffers,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  have  never  even  heard  of  it. 
There  is  a  whole  part  of  the  town  near  the  old  cathedral  of  La 
Vieille  Major  and  the  new  cathedral,  which  stands  close  to  what 
remains  of  La  Vieille  Major,  and  which  has  been  enriched  in  singu- 
larly bad  taste  by  various  spoils  taken  from  the  old  cathedral.  This 
district  is  supposed  to  take  its  name,  and  doubtless  does  take  its 
name,  from  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Julius  Caesar  when  he 
entered  Marseilles.  This  arch  I  heard  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  present  century  to  make  room  for  new  buildings,  and  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  there  is  not  even  a  memorial  stone  left  to 
mark  its  site.  It  seemed  extravagant  to  believe  in  such  a  thing  on 
hearsay,  and  I  hunted  through  book  after  book  at  Marseilles  and 
Aix  without  finding  any  reference  to  the  matter,  or  any  confiima- 
tion  of  what  I  began  to  regard  as  a  legend  started  perhaps  by 
someone  who  knew  well  the  character  of  the  modem  Marseillais. 
Then  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  one  who  had  settled  quietly 
down  in  Marseilles,  his  native  place,  after  holding  many  important 
positions  abroad,  and  who  knew  more  about  the  city  than  all  the 
books  I  could  find  put  together.  He  fired  up  when  I  asked  him 
about  the  triumphal  arch,  and  told  me,  with  all  the  indignation  of 
a  scholar  and  a  virtuoso,  that  he  perfectly  well  remembered 
in  his  youth  seeing  the  process  of  demolition  going  on,  and 
that  to  his  knowledge  the  ancient  masonry,  as  it  was  pulled 
down,  was  either  used  up  in  some  way  directly  for  the  modem 
buildings,  or  indirectly  by  being  sold  to  contractors.  And, 
as  I  have  said,  not  a  stone  nor  a  placard  remains  to  show 
that  such  an  arch  once  existed;  and  in  this  one  finds  a  key 
to  part  of  the  curiously  mixed  bent  and  character  of  modem 
Marseilles. 

A  very  strange  part  of  this  mixture  is  found  in  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  business  adopted  by  people  who,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  triumphal  arch,  care  not  a  rap  for  things  which 
in  another  city  would  be  preserved  and  treasured  as  a  possession 
for  ever  (though,  to  be  sure,  Temple  Bar  may  be  flung  meta- 
phorically in  our  own  faces),  and  who  do  care  intensely  for  money, 
according  to  all  one  can  see,  hear,  and  learn  about  them. 
And  as  an  illustration  of  how  matters  of  daily  business  are  ordered, 
let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  cheque  which  is  presented  at 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,   the  first  banking   establishment  in  the 
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first  business  city  of  Fiance.  I  watched  the  career  of  such  a 
cheque  on  two  occasions,  the  second  visit  being  partly  becaose, 
although  my  host  had  prepared  me  for  strange  matters,  I  thought 
it  well  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  I  had  not  at  first  exaggeiabed 
the  muddled  Lismahago  and  yet  redtapefied  way  in  which  things 
were  done. 

To  run  the  two  experiences  together.     We  had  to  make  our 
way  through  a  crowd  occupying  the  large  room  or  small  hall  in 
which  business  was  conducted.     This  hall  was  filled  with  people, 
some  of  whom  were  there  to  look  after  their  own  or  other  people's 
afiairs,  and  others  of  whom  had  obviously  dropped  in  for  a  casual 
chat.     Almost  all  were  smoking  cigarettes,  an  amusement  which 
they  shared  with  a  good  many  of  the  bank  clerks.    When  we  had 
got  through  this  crowd  my  friend  and  host  presented  hb  cheque 
at  a  guichet.    The  man  behind  the  guichet  gave  him  a  metal  disc 
stamped  with  a  number.     Armed  with  this  my  friend  made  his 
way  to  another  guichet^  behind  which  stood  not  a  clerk,  but  an 
ordinary  porter  wearing  the  livery  of  the  bank.    This  porter  had 
his  hands  full  of  similar  metal  discs.    After  a  weary  waiting  he 
called  out  the  number — say  302 — on  my  friend's  disc.     Then 
my  friend  advanced,  identifying  his  cheque  by  another  number 
obtained  at  the  first  guichet^  and  then  received  his  money,  not  in 
the  currency  or  form  which  he  wished  for,  but  in  such  shape  as 
the  porter  had  at  hand  to  dispense  from  the  authorities  above 
him.     Then,  some  of  the  notes  being  only  locally  negotiable,  my 
friend  had  to  go  to  a  third  guichet  to  see  if  they  could  be  changed 
into  negotiable  notes.      On  occasions  this  is  impossible,  and 
the  unfortunate  holder  of  the  cheque  has  either  to  leave  part  of 
the  money  he  has  come  for  until  a  favourable  opportunity,  or 
accept   what  he  can  get  on  the  chance  of  paying  it  away,  or 
getting  it  changed,    or  both,   with  some  of  his  tradespeople. 
Beyonc^  this,  there  is  no  clearing-house  system :  each  bank  makes 
a  charge  for  cashing  a  cheque  on  another  bank,  and  these  charges 
practically  swallow  up  the  tiny  interest  nominally  allowed  on  a 
constant  balance.     And  this  is  how  the  daily  routine  of  banking 
is  conducted  in  the  first  bank  of  Marseilles. 

Going  to  another  business  matter,  we  come  upon  the  word 
Protection^  which  has  two  meanings,  the  first  of  these  two  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  word  which  indicates  the  opposition  to 
Free  Trade.  As  to  this,  again,  let  one  instance  suffice.  Less  than 
a  year  ago  the  consequence  of  action  taken  by  a  beetrootj^ring* 
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was  that  half  the  vessels  in  the  port  were  laid  up  because  the  dis- 
tillers were  unable  to  make  any  stand  against  the  prohibitive 
duties  forced  on  grain,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  beetroot  men 
hoping  to  force  beet  refuse  on  the  distilling  trade.  And  this  is 
the  more  probable,  since  the  oil  and  soap  trade,  in  which  beet 
refuse  is  useless,  succeeded  in  getting  oleaginous  nuts  accepted  at 
a  reasonable  duty.  Net  result,  that  the  MarseiUais  have  to  pay 
for  inferior  sugar  at  least  twice  as  much  as  we  do  for  good  sugar. 
This  too,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  but  one  instance. 

TroUxiion  in  its  second  meaning  is  a  very  difiFerent  matter, 
connected  with  legal  rather  than  business  machinery.  Perhaps 
its  best  English  rendering  would  be  Patronage  in  the  very  worst 
and  lowest  sense.  Thus,  Mr.  X.,  who  may  be  a  person  in  a  high 
or  in  a  low  position,  has  done,  or  has  been  mixed  up  with,  some- 
thing which  leads  to  his  being  visited  by  a  plain-clothes  police- 
man, who  informs  him  that  proda-verbaux  must  be  instituted.  If 
Mr.  X.  has  a  patron  well  up  in  the  official  world  his  reply  is  to 
this  efiFect :  *  Institute  procia-verbaux.  Do  what  you  like.  Mr. 
So-and-so  is  my  very  good  friend,  and  you  will  find  that  all  your 
trouble  will  be  wasted.'  And  the  truth  of  this  is  almost  invariably 
recognised  by  the  plain-clothes  man,  who,  of  course,  has  to  report 
what  has  happened.  What  happens  afterwards  is  generally  that 
the  matter  is  dropped.  It  will  be  obvious,  further,  that  such  a 
system  tends  to  create  numberless  '  places '  for  people  inept  in 
anything  but  the  knowledge  that  if  they  back  up  their  protecteur 
through  thick  and  thin  it  will  be  the  better  for  them.  These 
*  places'  make  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  monies  due  to  the 
Government  or  the  Municipality.  Not  unconnected  with  this  is 
the  fact  that  on  the  stretch  of  about  three  miles  between  the 
Catalans  and  the  Prado  there  is  not  one  single  policeman  on 
duty,  though  certain  points  are  notoriously  unsafe  on  a  dark,  or 
sometimes  even  a  light,  evening  for  a  pedestrian  who  is  not  on 
his  guard,  while  on  another  similar  stretch  the  men  of  the  octroi 
are  very  much  to  the  front  at  every  turn.  And  traceable  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  same  source  is  the  fact  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  names  of  each  jury  at  a  Cour  d' Assises  being  published 
long  before  the  jury  sits,  it  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  any  interested  person  to  *  get  at '  a  juryman  or  several  jury- 
men. 

As  for  the  juge  cCmatrudion  system,  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
Marseilles,  but  its  mention  revives  the  memory  of  a  case  not  long 
ago,  in  which  a  m»n  was  foupd  guilty  of  ipftuplaughter  ^t  Ma' 
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seilles  on  the  evidence  of  footprints  discovered  near  the  house 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  at  a  period  considerably  later  than 
the  committal  of  the  crime,  during  which  period  there  had  been 
heavy  falls  of  semi-tropical  rain. 

And  so  much  for  some  aspects  of  the  business  and   I^i^ 
machinery  of  Marseilles. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 
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By  M.  E.  Francts, 
Author  of  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil  ; '  *  The  Story  of  Dan  ; ' 
*  In  a  North-Country  VniLAOE/  &c. 

MRS.  LOVELADY  had  just  *  cleaned  her'  for  dinner,  and  was 
coming  downstairs,  tying  the  strings  of  her  fresh  white 
apron  over  the  crisp  folds  of  her  bedgown,  when  she  caught  sight 
of  a  towering  figure  in  the  open  doorway. 

*  It's  yo',  is  it,  Mester  Leatherbarrow  ?  Han  yo'  been  waitin* 
long  ?    I  never  heered  nobry  knock.' 

*  I  were  hammerin'  nigh  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  returned  the 
visitor,  briefly  and  ungraciously.     *  Is  Joe  in  ? ' 

'  I'm  expectin'  him  in  a  two-three  minutes.  It's  jest  upon 
dinner  time.  Coom  yo'r  ways  in,  Mester  Leatherbarrow.  I'm 
sorry  yo'n  bin  knockin'  so  long.  Th'  lass  is  busy  scrubbing 
upstairs,  an'  I'd  jest  gone  up  to  wesh  me,  I  fancy  our  Catty 
mun  be  out.' 

Young  Farmer  Leatherbarrow  stalked  into  the  big  kitchen 
and  sat  down  in  the  chintz-covered  elbow  chair,  hat  on  head,  and 
stick  in  hand.     Presently  pursing  up  his  lips  he  began  to  whistle. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  very  giant  in  proportions,  and 
there  was  a  certain  fierceness  in  his  bronzed  and  bearded  fetce, 
and  a  surliness  in  his  manner  which  caused  him  to  be  generally 
disliked  and  feared.  But  Bobert  Leatherbarrow  was  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours.  He  lived  quite  alone  with  an 
ancient  housekeeper  in  his  big  farm — the  biggest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  place — ^and  was  reported  to  have  made  money 
untold,  which,  as  he  had  no  near  '  kin,'  and  was  apparently  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  was  considered  by  the  village  gossips  to  be 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Providence. 

Mrs.  Lovelady,  in  no  way  troubled  by  the  new-oomer's  lack  of 
politeness,  busied  herself  with  preparations  for  dinner.     After 
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hospitably  inquiring  that  he  would  not  stay  and  have  a  bite,  and 
being  curtly  refused,  she  left  the  morose  guest  alone,  and  pro- 
ceeded cheerfully  to  lay  the  table  for  three. 

Presently  the  jingling  notes  of  a  piano  sounded  from  the 
adjoining  room,  and  Leatherbarrow  ceased  whistling.  Somebody 
was  playing  *  Home,  sweet  Home '  with  a  great  deal  of  expression, 
and  an  absolute  disregard  of  time. 

'It's  our  Catty,*  observed  Mrs.  Lovelady.  *Hoo*s  whoam 
again  fro'  school  yo  know'n.  Hoo  knows  all  'at  onybody  con 
teach  her  now.  Hark  at  her  playin' — an'  hoo  con  do  th'  &ncy 
work  thot  beautiful  it's  Uke  a  pictur.  An'  hoo  con  talk  French — 
eh,  nowt  'ud  serve  her  but  to  call  our  little  tarrier  *  Bong '  because 
hoo  says  it's  French  fur  good.' 

The  '  variations '  had  now  begun  in  the  next  room.  The  air 
being  thumped  out  with  much  conscientiousness  and  vigour  in 
the  bass,  and  supported  by  a  meandering  and  somewhat  weak 
treble  accompaniment. 

'  All  they  little  high  runnin'  notes  is  done  wi'  her  left  'and," 
explained  Mrs.  Lovelady,  her  pride  in  her  daughter's  accomplish- 
ments overcoming  her  respect  for  young  Leatherbarrow's  taciturn 
habit. 

He  looked  up  with  a  dawning  interest  in  his  dark  eyes. 

*  Hoo  mun  be  wonderful  clever,'  he  said. 

'  Eh !  my  word,  hoo  is  ;  I'll  call  her  in,  see.  Yo'  han't  seen 
her  sin'  hoo  wur  child-little.  Catty  ' — opening  the  door — *  I  want 
thee  here  a  minute.' 

*  Coming,  mother ! '  answered  a  girl's  voice ;  then,  with  a  final 
flourish  and  flounder  over  the  keys,  *  Home,  sweet  Home '  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  performer  entered  the  room. 

A  handsome,  well-grown  wench,  unusually  dark  for  a  North- 
country  girl,  with  black  hair  rolled  high  on  her  head,  and 
straight  black  brows  overshadowing  eyes  as  black  as  Leather- 
barrow's own. 

'  This  here's  Mester  Leatherbarrow,  Catty,'  said  her  mother. 
*  I  doubt  thou'lt  scarce  remember  him.' 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  returned  Miss  Catty,  saucily.  *  We  used  to  call 
him  '^  Boggart  Bob  "  at  school,  when  we  were  children,  because 
be  always  looked  so  black  and  so  cross  he  frightened  us.' 

*  Well  to  be  sure,'  cried  Mrs.  Lovelady,  laughing.  *  Eh,  but 
thou's  mended  thy  manners  sin'  then.  Catty.* 

*  It's  more  then  he  has,  then,*  cried  her  daughter.  *  I  suppose 
you  never  heard,  Mr.  Leatherbarrow,  that  it  isn't  considered 
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polite  to  keep  your  hat  on  indoors,  and  to  sit  still  when  you  are 
introduced  to  a  lady.' 

*  'Ark  at  her ! '  cried  the  mother  under  her  breath,  admiring, 
but  awe-stricken  too. 

A  sudden  gleam  came  into  Farmer  Leatherbarrow's  eyes,  and 
his  white  teeth  flashed  out  in  an  unexpected  and  very  pleasant 
smile.  He  removed  his  hat  and  stood  up,  observing  after  a 
moment's  pause : — 

*  Well,  will  yo'  shak'  'ands  now  ?' 

Catty  advanced,  a  smile  on  her  red  lips,  and  her  eyes  dancing. 
Bobert  Leatherbarrow  shook  hands  in  a  solemn  and  thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  a  dark  flush  overspreading  his  face  the  while. 
Maidens'  eyes  had  met  his  often,  in  fear,  dislike,  or  curiosity,  but 
never  before  had  a  girl's  laughing  glance  sought  his.  His  surly 
manners  had  many  a  time,  as  he  knew,  given  ofience,  but  never 
had  anyone  chidden  him  for  them,  and  chidden  him  so  gaily. 
As  he  pumped  Catty's  hand  up  and  down,  and  looked  at  Catty's 
sparkling  £eu;e,  the  big,  uncouth,  unpopular  giant  fell  hopelessly 
in  love. 

Presently  a  cheery  shout  without,  and  a  stamping  of  earth- 
clogged  feet  announced  the  arrival  of  Farmer  Joe  Lovelady—a 
tall  stout  man  with  grizzled  hair,  and  sandy  whiskers,  and  an  air 
of  prosperity  which  did  not  belie  him,  for  next  to  Robert  Leather- 
barrow he  was  the  most  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  place;  so 
prosperous,  indeed,  that  when  Catty  demanded  to  finish  her 
education  at  a  boarding-school,  he  consented  without  hesitation, 
though  the  neighbours  were  scandalised  at  the  extravagance. 

Catty  was  sent  to  an  establishment  many  miles  from  her  home, 
was  taught  music  and  French — which  she  pronounced  in  the 
very  best  Manchester  method ;  on  her  return  she  wore  her  hair 
'  done  up  fash'nable,'  and  eschewed  bed-gowns  and  donned  hats 
on  a  week-day.  Some  of  the  village  matrons  feared  she  would 
come  to  no  good,  especially  when  they  discovered  that,  though 
she  had  not  yet  been  a  month  at  home,  several  rustic  gallants 
were  already  disputing  for  the  honour  of  'keeping  company' 
with  her. 

*  Well,  Robert,'  said  Farmer  Lovelady,  greeting  Boggart  Bob 
mth  his  fiavourite  one-sided  nod,  *  an'  how  arto,  lad  ?  WiU'ee  have 
a  bit  o'  dinner  wi'  us  ? ' 

Leatherborrow  mechanically  began  to  shake  his  head,  but 
suddenly  changing  his  mind,  blushed  again  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  and  nodded  instead. 
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'  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,'  he  said  grufHj ;  afler  which  he  cleared 
his  throat  in  a  loud  and  aggressive  manner. 

*  Thot's  reet ! '  cried  Mrs.  Lovelady  heartily,  *  I'm  glad  yo'n 
changed  yo'r  mind.    Second  thoughts  is  best  sometimes.' 

The  dinner,  pork  and  beans,  being  placed  on  the  table,  hosts 
and  gaest  fell  to  with  a  will ;  the  flutter  of  Bobert's  spirits  in  no 
way  affecting  his  appetite.  When  the  meal  was  over  the  two 
men  went  out,  and  Robert  broached  his  business.  It  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  reaping  machine,  and  was  easily  disposed  of; 
but  he  still  lingered. 

'  Thot's  not  all,'  he  remarked,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Joe  had  placidly  awaited  his  pleasure,  staring  at  him,  and  sucking 
his  pipe  the  while.  *  Theer's  summat  else  I  want  to  az  yo'.'  He 
coughed  and  shuffled  with  his  feet.  ^  Yo'r  lass,  yon,  a  mon  met 
do  war  nor  wed  her.' 

Joe  withdrew  his  pipe  and  chuckled. 

*  Very  well  said,  Eobert.  Yo'r  reet.  A  mon  met  do  a  dale 
war.' 

*  I'd  be  fain  to  wed  her  mysel','  observed  Boggart  Bob,  *  if  yo' 
hannot  no  objections.' 

*  Noan  i'  th'  warld,  non,  if  hoo's  willin'.  Thou'd  mak'  her  as 
coomfortable  as  onyone  I  reckon.  But  dunnot  be  in  a  hurry, 
sitha,  Bob,  hoo's  a  bit  tickle  and  hoo's  apt  to  tak'  fancies.  Hoo's 
bin  eddicated  above  the  common,  thou  knows.  Do  thy  coortin' 
cautious,  I  advise  thee.' 

Following  this  counsel  Farmer  Leatherbarrow  was  so  extremely 
cautious  over  his  courting  that  Catty  did  not  find  out  she  was 
being  courted  at  all.  His  conversation  when  he  'dropped  in' 
occasionally  of  an  evening  was  entirely  confined  to  monosyllables, 
even  these  being  extracted  with  difficulty  by  either  of  her  parents. 
The  latter  preserved  an  admirable  discretion  for  a  considerable 
time,  Mr.  Lovelady  observing  to  his  *  Missus '  that  Bob  was  out 
and  out  the  best  match  in  the  country,  and  that  though  he  went 
a  queer  way  to  work  there  was  no  knowing  but  what  he  met  get 
as  thick  wi'  th'  lass  that  gate  as  ony  other ;  and  Mrs.  Lovelady 
responding  that  tastes  differed  to  be  sure,  and  no  doubt 't  'ud  be  a 
good  job  if  their  Catty  could  fancy  him,  but  for  her  part  she 
couldn't  as  ever  was  tak'  a  likin'  fur  yon  great  stark  black-lookin' 
felley. 

After  Robert  had  continued  his  visits  for  a  considerable  time, 
however,  without  advancing  matters  in  the  least,  his  would-be 
fiather-in-law  resolved  to  give  him  a  hint  j  and  accordingly  one 
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evening,  as  he  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  on  his  departure,  he 
remarked  jocularly : — 

*  Bob,  if  Pre  thee  I'd  get  a  bit  forrader.' 

*  How's  thot  ? '  said  Boggart  Bob. 

*  Why,  thou's  bin  coomin'  'ere  a  month  an*  more,  an'  th'  wench 
donnot  know  yet  thou's  arter  her.  Thot's  a  foonny  mak'  o' 
ooortin',  mon ! ' 

*  Oh,'  said  Bob  reflectively.  *  Hoo  dunnot  know  I'm  arter  her  ? 
I'll  let  her  know  if  thot's  all.' 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  the  Sector  of  the  parish  was 
just  giving  a  final  polish  to  his  sermon  when  he  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Leatherbarrow  wanted  to  see  him.  Following  hard  upon  the 
messenger's  heels  was  Mr.  Leatherbarrow  himself,  very  red  in  the 
£EU}e,  and  several  sizes  too  big  for  the  cosy  little  study. 

*  Q-ood  afternoon,  Bob,'  said  the  Bector  pleasantly ;  '  sit  down, 
won't  you  ?    Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? ' 

Bob  declined  a  chair,  and  stood  twirling  his  hat  with  big  un- 
certain fingers ;  staring  at  the  Bector  meanwhile. 

The  latter  repeated  his  question,  and  Bob  with  great  difficulty 
mastered  his  voice. 

*  Well,  theer  is  summat,'  he  observed  in  husky  tones ;  then  he 
wiped  his  brow.  *  I'd  as  soon  see  yo'  i'  the  vestry,'  he  added, 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

The  Bector  rose,  amused  and  curious ;  and  led  the  way 
thither.  Bob  stalking  after  him  with  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Arrived  at  the  vestry,  he  looked  round, 
coughed,  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  finally 
remarked : — 

'  Her  name's  Catty.' 

The  Bector  could  not  repress  a  burst  of  laughter. 

*  What,  Bob !    Are  you  contemplating  matrimony  ? ' 

*  I'm  bahn  to  get  wed,'  returned  Leatherbarrow  fiercely. 

*  And  a  very  good  thing,  too.  I  congratulate  you.  Pray 
excuse  my  laughing.  I  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise.  Who  is 
the  lady?' 

*Lovelady's  wench.  Her  name  is  Catty — so  yo'  con  start 
shoutin'  us  o'  Sunday,  Pa'son.     Good  artemoon.' 

He  was  gone  before  the  Eector  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
amazement. 

On  Sunday,  therefore,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
congregation,  especially  of  one  of  the  parties  most  particularly 
concerned^    the    banns    of  marriage  were    published    between 
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Robert  Leatherbarrow  of  the  Grange  Farm  and  Catherine  Lovelady 
of  Lowton. 

In  the  dead  stiUnesa  which  succeeded  the  announcement — ^all 
the  coughing  and  blowing  of  noses  ceasing  as  by  magic — ^a 
smothered  cry  was  heard,  and  the  bride-elect  was  observed  to  be 
violently  agitated.  This  was  felt  to  be  natural  and  even  pardon- 
able under  the  circumstances.  Eustic  etiquette  prescribes  the 
absence  of  bride  and  bridegroom  from  the  service  at  which  their 
banns  are  published ;  but,  though  Catty  had  set  this  unwritten 
law  at  defiance,  her  susceptibility  on  hearing  herself  ^  shouted ' 
was  considered  ample  atonement.  As  for  Robert,  who  sat  stolidly 
staring  straight  in  front  of  him,  *  nobiy '  expected  no  better  from 
him. 

But  when,  after  church,  a  little  band  of  sympathisers  and 
well-wishers  approached  to  compliment  and  congratulate  her,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  Miss  Lovelady  in  as  pretty  a  fury  as  ever 
an  ill-used  maiden  gave  way  to. 

'He  never  so  mich  as  axed  me/  she  cried,  in  good  broad 
Lancashire,  forgetting  her  educated  speech  in  her  excitement. 
'Yo'n  no  need  to  moider  me  wi'  yo'r  good  wishes.  I*m  noan  bahn 
to  wed  wi'  him,  nor  wouldn't  if  theer  was  never  another  young 
mon  i'  th'  place.' 

*  Sich  impidence !  *  exclaimed  her  mother,  pushing  her  way 
with  an  exasperated  countenance  through  the  group  of  astonish^ 
friends.     *  Goin'  an'  puttin'  up  the  banns,  wi'out  a  word  to  us ! ' 

*  Fll  let  him  know  summat,'  growled  Joe  Lovelady ;  *  I  will 
thot.' 

'  Here  he  cooms ! '  cried  the  excited  crowd.  *  Here's  Bob 
Leatherbarrow ! ' 

'Well,  and  what's  to  do?'  asked  Boggart  Bob,  pausing  io 
scowl  round,  and  looking  very  big  and  ugly. 

Catty,  at  sight  of  him,  showed  symptoms  of  impending  *  high- 
strikes,'  and  was  consequently  borne  off  by  her  mother  and  one 
or  two  other  compassionate  matrons,  while  Farmer  Lovelady 
angrily  faced  the  swain. 

*  Thou's  done  ftir  thysel'  now,  as  how  'tis,'  he  observed ;  *  the 
lass  'ill  never  thooal  th'  sect  on  thee.  Thou'rt  a  gradely  noddy, 
Bob  Leatherbarrow,  and  more  nor  a  noddy !  Did  ever  a  body 
hear  o'  sich  a  notion  ?  To  goo  an'  get  the  lass  shouted  afore  thou 
knowed  if  boo  were  willin'  to  wed  thee  or  not.  Hoo'U  never  wed 
thee  now.' 

Bob  drew  a  lonj  bieath,  and  threw  another  frowning  glance 
round. 
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'  If  hoo  dunnot  wed  me  hoo'U  wed  nobry  else,'  he  observed. 

*  An'  so  yo'  con  tell  her,  Joe.' 

*  Thot's  a  likely  tale ! '  cried  the  fether,  while  a  few  of  the 
rustic  sparks  standing  by  nudged  each  other  and  laughed  de- 
risively. 

*  Ah,  yo'  may  titter  and  giggle!'  cried  Bob,  *  but  I  mean  what 
I  say.  Yo'  yoong  chaps  theer— are  yo'  'arkening?  If  ony  on 
yo'  has  a  fency  for  keepin'  coompany  wi'  Catty  Lovelady,  give  it 
up !  111  ha'  summat  to  say  to  thot.  Hoo's  my  lass,  an'  I'll  stick 
to  her,  an'  I'll  wed  her,  soon  or  late.  So  theer !  Good-day  to 
yo',  Joe!' 

The  indignation  of  Catty  when  this  speech  was  reported  to 
her  knew  no  bounds. 

*  We'll  see  who'll  hold  out  the  longest,'  she  cried,  and  when 
her  lover  called  the  following  evening  she  shut  the  door  in  his 
face.     But  Bob  took  the  rebuff  calmly. 

*  I'm  gettin'  the  parlour  done  up  at  our  place,'  he  shouted 
through  the  keyhole.  *Eed  curtains  and  a  Brussels  carpet. 
Bale  'andsome.' 

'What  do  I  care  about  your  curtains  and  your  carpets?' 
retorted  Catty. 

'An'  next  week  we's  ha'  th'  new  pianner  as  I  ordered  fro' 
Liverpool.' 

'  Much  good  may  it  do  you ! ' 

Heavy  steps  were  heard  without,  moving  away,  and  then 
drawing  near  again. 

'Catty!' 

'  Go  away.    I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you.' 

« Catty,  I'll  have  yo' !  Dun  yo'  hear.  Catty  ?  I'll  have  yo' ! 
I  care  nowt  fur  what  yo'  say — I'll  have  yo' ! ' 

*Ho!  ho!  ho!'  laughed  old  Joe,  from  the  kitchen  within. 

*  Th'  chap's  fair  determined.     I  welly  b'lieve  he'll  win  the  day.' 

*  We'll  see  that ! '  cried  Catty,  rejoining  the  fisimily  circle  with 
a  flaming  face,  while  her  suitor  cheerfully  bade  her  good-night 
through  the  keyhole. 

After  two  or  three  more  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see  his 
charmer,  Leatherbarrow  came  no  more  to  the  Loveladys'  farm. 
The  Hector,  on  being  informed  how  matters  stood,  had,  of  course, 
declined  to  publish  the  banns  a  second  time,  and  by-and-by  the 
gossips  ceased  to  disquss  the  matter.  Boggart  Bob's  threatened 
vengeance  had,  at  first,  the  wholesome  effect  of  keeping  all  other 
admirers  at  a  discreet  distance,  but  after  a  time  they  plucked  up 
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sufficient  courage  to  approach  the  young  lady,  and  at  last,  em- 
boldened by  .the  attitude  of  lofty  aloofness  which  Leatherbarrow 
saw  fit  to  maintain,  one  or  two  of  them  ventured  to  be  more 
particular  in  their  at^tentions. 

One  bright  breezy  Sunday  in  early  April,  a  certain  David 
Alcock,  a  fair-haired  youth,  prepossessing  in  mien,  and  witty  and 
brilliant  in  conversation,  persuaded  Miss  Lovelady  to  go  for  a 
walk  with  him  instead  of  attending  afternoon  service.  The  larks 
were  singing,  the  young  green  com  rippling  in  the  fields,  a 
pungent  aromatic  smell  of  bursting  buds  and  springing  growths 
was  in  the  sunshiny  air,  and  the  breeze  had  a  fireshness  and  tart- 
ness in  it  which  exhilarated  the  young  people  like  wine.  What 
more  natural  than  that,  as  they  paced  beside  the  blossoming 
hedges,  the  couple  should  walk  arm-in-arm  ?  They  were  pro- 
ceeding very  happily  indeed,  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
and  giggling  about  nothing  at  all,  when  a  stentorian  voice  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  hedge  made  them  start  apart  and  look  round. 

' Drop  it! '  cried  the  voice.     *  Yo',  David  Alcock !    Drop  it ! ' 

It  was  Boggart  Bob. 

'Drop  what?'  cried  David,  reddening  and  squaring  his 
shoulders. 

*  Drop  coortin'  o'  my  lass ! '  roared  Farmer  Le^ttherbarrow. 

'  She's  none  of  yo'r  gurl,'  replied  David,  speaking  *  fine '  in 
honour  of  his  superior  companion.  '  This  young  lady  is  keepin' 
company  with  me,  Bob  Leatherbarrow.  Jest  yo'  mind  your  own 
business,  if  yo^  please ! ' 

*  David/  responded  Bob,  '  I've  had  my  e'en  on  yo*  a  two-three 
weeks.  I've  gi'en  yo'  wamin'  afore,  and  now  I'll  gi'  it  again. 
Yo'  leave  my  wench  alone,  and  I've  leave  yo'  alone.  Coom,  it's 
yo'r  last  chance ! ' 

'  Shall  we  walk  on,  Miss  Lovelady  ? '  inquired  Alcock,  with  a 
transparent  assumption  of  indifference.  '1  presume  we've  no 
need  to  stand  argufyin'  here.' 

'  Let's  walk  on,  by  all  means,'  said  Catty,  a  little  pale  but 
determined.     *  Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Leatherbarrow.' 

*  Good-day  to  yo'.  Catty,'  said  Bob  with  unexpected  placidity. 
'  Good-day,  David.     Dunnot  hurry  yo'rsel',  mon,  I  con  bide.' 

The  young  pair  strolled  on,  with  dignified  gait,  holding  their 
heads  high  and  talking  loudly  of  indifferent  matters.  But  there 
was  a  certain  lack  of  animation  in  their  conversation  now,  and 
they  were  neither  so  light-hearted  nor  so  affectionate  as  before 
the  encoimter. 
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They  went  home  by  another  way,  but  as  they  neared  Lowton 
Farm  they  found  Leatberbarrow  seated  on  a  stile  which  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  premises,  and  reflectively  chewing  a 
straw.     He  nodded  as  they  passed. 

*  Dunnot  hurry  yo'sel',  David ;  theer's  plenty  o'  time.* 

'  I  know  he  means  to  do  you  a  mischief/  cried  Catty  breath- 
lessly, as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

*  I'm  not  afeard  of  him,'  retorted  David  valiantly.  *  He's  a 
great  big  bully,  but  I  reckon  I'm  pretty  nigh  as  good  a  monas  he.' 

They  were  now  close  to  the  farm  door,  and  Catty  ran  in,  eager 
to  procure  her  father's  assistance  in  the  event  of  Bob's  offering 
violence  to  her  admirer.  But  Joe,  lying  outstretched  in  his  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  was  hard  to  rouse,  and  even  when  he  was 
thoroughly  awake  it  was  difficult  to  enlist  his  sympathy. 

*What  art  talking  about,  lass?  What's  thou  to  do  wi* 
Alcock?  What  brought  thee  walking  wi'  him,  eh?  An  idle 
good-for-nothing  chap  as  ever  I  see.  Sarve  him  reet  if  Bob  does 
thrash  him.' 

'  Oh,  but  he'U  kill  him ! '  sobbed  Catty. 

*  An'  a  good  job  too ! '  said  her  father,  yawning,  *  Theer'U 
be  one  wastril  out  of  the  road  as  how  t'  is.' 

A  great  shouting  and  scuffling  without  made  Catty  shriek  and 
run  to  the  door,  followed  by  her  mother,  who  came  hurrying  from 
the  back  kitchen,  while  Joe  got  out  of  his  chair  and  shuffled  in 
his  stocking-feet  to  the  open  air. 

There  was  Boggart  Bob  dragging  along  his  rival  by  the  collar, 
and  pausing  at  intervals  to  shake  him  as  a  terrier  might  shake  a 
rat. 

*  For  shame ! '  cried  Catty  furiously.  *  He's  not  half  your 
size,  Bob  Leatberbarrow,  you're  a  coward  ! ' 

Leatberbarrow  stood  still. 

*  If  he'd  bin  my  size  I'd  ha'  welly  killed  him,'  he  observed ; 
*  but  seein'  as  he's  sich  a  nesh  little  chap  I'm  lettin'  him  'ave  it 
light  for  this  once.    Coom  on,  an'  we's  get  it  ower.' 

Poor  David  was  hauled  on,  vainly  kicking  and  struggling,  to 
the  duck  pond  in  the  midst  of  the  yard,  in  the  noxious  waters  of 
which  Bob  ruthlessly  plunged  him.  Once,  twice,  three  times — 
then,  after  a  final  shake,  he  flung  him  into  the  middle. 

A  little  crowd  had  collected  by  this  time,  and  when  David 
emerged,  dripping,  sputtering,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
green  odoriferous  mud,  a  shout  arose  of  mingled  indignation  and 
amusement. 
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^  David  Alcock,  are  yo'  'arkenin'  ? '  said  Bob,  wiping  his  hands 
on  his  handkerchief.  *  I  towd  yo'  what  to  look  for  if  yo*  meddled 
wi'  me,  and  if  yo'  meddle  again  yo'll  get  war — an'  so'U  ony  chap 
as  thinks  to  coort  my  Catty.     I  tell  yo'  plain.' 

*ril  'ave  the  law  on  yo','  whimpered  David,  who  had  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  clear  the  mud  from  his  face. 

*  What's  thot  yo'  say  ? '  cried  Bob,  wheeling  round.  *  I  teU  yo' 
what,  lid,  if  yo'  sauce  me  I'll  gi'  yo'  a  roll  i'  th'  midden.  Well, 
Catty,'  he  inquired,  turning  pleasantly  to  the  girl  who  stood  by, 
white  and  horror-stricken,  *  what  thinken'  yo'  o'  yo'r  sweetheart 
now,  eh  ?  He's  none  so  sweet,  I  doubt.  And  I'll  sarve  ony  other 
mon  the  same — and  war.  Yo'd  better  tak'  up  wi'  me.  Coom 
Catty,'  he  went  on  tenderly,  *  will  yo'  have  me  ? ' 

A  perfect  shout  of  laughter  rose  from  the  bystanders ;  even 
Farmer  Lovelady  released  his  daughter  from  his  restraining  grip 
that  he  might  hold  his  shaking  sides. 

Catty,  stung  by  the  general  merriment  into  sudden  energy, 
struck  out  with  all  her  might  at  the  hateful  face  as  it  advanced 
towards  her,  and  caught  it  fiur  on  one  swarthy  cheek;  then, 
pushing  through  the  now  uproarious  crowd,  she  fled  into  the 
house. 

Bob  clapped  his  hand  to  his  tingling  visage. 

^ My  word!'  he  cried  admiringly.  ^Thot  was  a  gradely 
smack !  Hoo's  very  near  the  strength  of  a  mon !  Theer  isn't 
another  wench  in  England  could  hit  out  same's  thot.  Eh,  Joe,  yo' 
can  be  proud  o'  yo'r  lass  !  If  I'd  never  a  fancy  fur  her  before,  I'd 
fancy  her  now.' 

With  that  he  moved  away  slowly,  his  hand  still  meditatively 
stroking  his  jaw,  and  a  pleased  smile  on  his  lips.  This  new 
revelation  of  Catty's  character  filled  him  with  wondering  rapture — 
to  find  her  with  such  a  spirit  of  her  own  was  as  imexpected  as 
delightful.  The  more  his  cheek  smarted,  the  deeper  he  fell  in 
love. 

Meanwhile  poor  Catty  found  herself  in  the  most  humiliating 
and  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  a  girl  of  her  class  and 
aspirations  could  be  placed. 

The  young  man  with  whom  she  felt  most  disposed  to  make 
friends  had  been  very  efficiently  checked,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  chance  of  another  gallant  being  brave  enough  or  foolish 
enough  to  take  his  place. 

She  did,  indeed,  as  a  last  resource  try  the  desperate  expedient 
of  flirting  with  two  youths  at  a  time,  thinking  there  would  be 
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safety  in  numbers,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  could  secretly 
make  choice  of  either  while  apparently  encouraging  both ;  but 
Boggart  Bob  spared  her  the  anguish  of  indecision.  The  very  first 
Sunday  that  the  lady's  brace  of  admirers  escorted  her  home  from 
church  Bob  waylaid  them,  knocked  their  heads  together  till  their 
ideas  were  a  good  deal  confused,  and  then  rolled  them  in  the 
mud — not  only  was  it  damaging  to  temper  and  self-respect  to 
*coort'  Catty  Lovelady:  it  was  utter  destruction  to  Sunday 
clothes.  After  this  the  hapless  damsel  was  altogether  shunned 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  fiEUst  upon  which  Farmer 
Leatherbarrow  commented  grimly,  observing  that  it  was  a  good 
job  folks  were  beginnin'  to  see  he  was  in  earnest,  else  he  was  afear'd 
he  couldn't  let  the  next  chap  oflf  so  easy. 

There  was  apparently  no  redress  for  Catty.  Her  would-be 
admirers  were  either  not  sufficiently  ardent  or  too  much  afraid  of 
ridicule  to  have  recourse  to  the  law.  Her  father  persisted  in 
regarding  each  fresh  outrage  as  part  of  an  excellent  joke,  and 
moreover  added  insult  to  injury  by  asserting  that  it  would  have 
to  be  Bob  in  the  end.  Catty  would  see  if  it  wouldn't.  Farmer 
Leatherbarrow's  social  status  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  this  parental 
heartlessness,  and  moreover  honest  old  Joe  had  always  entertained 
a  sneaking  liking  for  the  surly  straightforward  neighbour  for 
whom  nobody  had  a  good  word,  and  who,  nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  his  recent  outbreaks,  had  never  been  known  to  do 
anyone  an  ill  turn. 

Mrs.  Lovelady  agreed  with  every  one  in  turn ;  grumbling  with 
Catty,  laughing  with  her  husband,  and  falling  in  with  the  opinion 
of  certain  sage  gossips  that '  it  'ud  not  be  sich  a  bad  job  arter  all 
if  th'  lass  'ud  coom  round  to  Robert  Leatherbarrow,'  and  that,  as 
how  it  was,  his  lookin'  so  sharp  arter  her  kep'  her  out  o'  mischief.' 

One  Saturday  afternoon  just  when  most  housewives  are  busy 
and  callers  are  least  looked  for.  Boggart  Bob  thrust  his  great 
black  head  in  at  Lovelady's  door. 

Mrs.  Lovelady  happened  to  be  polishing  her  steel  fire-irons 
and  looked  up  in  not  the  sweetest  mood. 

•  Wheer's  Catty  ?'  asked  Bob. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — ^I  think  hoo  went  for  a  walk — ^hoo'd 
fettled  up  parlour,  an'  then  hoo  said  hoo'd  go  out.  What  brings 
yo'  here  to-day,  Robert  ? '  Mrs.  Lovelady  had  called  Leather- 
barrow by  his  Christian  name  since  he  had  begun  to  court  her 
daughter.  *  Yo'  ha'  not  bin  fur  quite  a  long  while.  I  thought 
jro'  had  given  ower  coonjin'.' 
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*  I  want  to  show  Catty  summat,'  said  Bob.  ^  Grood-day.  Fm 
•bahn  to  look  fur  her.' 

After  scouring  the  country  for  an  hour  or  so  he  caught  siglit 
of  Catty's  dark  red  dress  among  the  reeds  which  surrounded  a 
certain  large  pond  at  some  distance  from  the  path.  A  few  strides 
of  his  long  legs  brought  him  alongside  of  her. 

Now  Catty,  as  it  happened,  was  feeling  melancholy.  It  was  a 
ovely  autumn  day,  a  day  to  make  young  hearts  leap  and  young 
blood  course  merrily  through  the  veins ;  as  she  peered  into  the 
water  beneath  her  she  saw  the  reflection  of  her  own  face  framed 
by  yellow  irises  and  plumy  reeds,  and  said  to  herself,  sadly,  that 
it  was  a  very  pretty  face,  and  it  was  a  dismal  thing  to  think  that 
she  would  never  have  a  lover.  What  was  the  good  of  being  young, 
and  pretty,  and  clever,  and  ^  eddicated  above  the  common,'  if  it 
must  be  her  fate  either  to  put  up  with  Boggart  Bob  as  a  husband 
or  to  accept  the  lot  of  an  old  maid  ? 

She  had  passed  several  loving  Saturday  couples  on  the  road ; 
amongst  the  rest  David  Alcock  with  a  little  dumpy  freckled  red- 
haired  girl ;  and  David  had  pretended  not  to  see  her,  but  after 
she  had  passed  she  had  heard  the  dumpy  girl  laugh ;  and  then 
she  had  betaken  her  to  the  fields  with  red  cheeks  and  a  sore 
heart. 

'  David  was  the  nicest  of  them,'  she  thought,  but  all  the  lads 
avoided  her  now. 

As  she  leaned  forward,  looking  mournfully  at  the  likeness  of 
her  red  draperies  and  dark-eyed  face  mirrored  in  the  still  pool,  the 
dappled  patch  of  sky  which  floated  amid  the  trembling  shadowy 
reeds  was  suddenly  overcast  and  the  semblance  of  a  swarthy  eager 
face  appeared  beside  her  own. 

With  a  start  and  a  scream  she  turned ;  Boggart  Bob  was  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  into  the  water. 

*  Didn't  yo'  hear  me  coom  ? '  he  asked.  *  See,  Catty,  look 
yonder — our  two  faces  side  by  side !  * 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  see  'em,'  cried  Catty,  but  she  looked 
nevertheless,  and  thought  how  pink  and  white  her  own  seemed 
next  to  his  dark  one.  And  then,  in  a  minute,  Bob's  beard  brushed 
her  cheek  and  he  kissed  her. 

'Oh!'  she  cried,  jumping  back  and  turning  fiery  red;  ^ohl 
how  I  do  hate  you !  * 

'  Catty,  I  couldn't  help  it ! '  pleaded  Bob  apologetically. 
*  Seein'  th'  two  faces  so  nigh  to  one  another  i'  th'  water,  yo' 
knowen — 'twas  more  nor  a  mon  could  ston' ! ' 
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Catty  began  to  walk  away  without  answering ;  she  would  have 
liked  to  run,  but  scorned  to  abate  a  jot  of  her  dignity.  Bob,  with 
one  stride,  came  alongside  of  her. 

*  Catty,  I  want  to  show  yo'  summat  at  my  place.  Will  yo' 
coom  ? ' 

*  Likely,  I'm  sure,'  she  returned  loftily. 
Bob  heaved  a  sigh. 

*  Well,  I'd  as  soon  yo'd  coom  pleasant— 't  'ud  be  a  dale  agree- 
'bler.    But  if  yo'  wonnot  walk  o'  yo'r  own  feet  I  mun  carry  yo*.' 

Catty  stood  still ;  her  face  white,  her  heart  thumping  violently. 
The  place  was  very  lonely ;  nothiog  in  sight  but  waving  com  and 
wide  bare  meadow-land ;  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  whistle 
of  a  flock  of  plover  overhead  and  the  rustle  of  the  reeds. 

'  Bob  Leatherbarrow/  she  said,  '  you  are  a  mean  coward  of  a 
man  to  threaten  a  girl.  But  you  are  stronger  than  me,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  in.  I'm  going  against  my  will,  but 
I'll  walk.' 

*  Catty,'  answered  Bob,  '  them's  cruel  words !  Threaten  yo' ! 
Eh,  my  lass !  d*  yo'  think  I'd  ever  seech  to  hurt  yo'  ? ' 

*  Then  why  can't  you  let  me  be  ?  *  she  cried  passionately ;  a 
sob  rose  in  her  throat,  but  she  choked  it  down.  *  Go  on,  then,  if 
we  must  go/ 

They  walked  together  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  Grange ; 
Bob  looking  downcast  and  unhappy,  and  Catty  raging  in  her 
heart. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yard  stood  a  smart  yellow  dogcart ;  no 
horse  was  in  the  shafts,  but  a  set  of  new  brass-mounted  harness 
was  flung  negligently  over  the  Feat. 

*  Thot,'  observed  Leatherbarrow  diffidently,  *  thot's  a  new  trap, 
thot  is.' 

Catty  cast  a  brief  and  irate  glance  at  it,  and  walked  on. 

*  An'  th'  'amess  is  new  too,'  added  Bob. 

The  girl  vouchsafed  no  comment,  and  Leatherbarrow,  with  an 
air  of  deep  depression,  ushered  her  into  the  house. 

In  the  narrow  passage  was  an  aggressively  new  iron  coat-stand, 
upon  which,  as  he  passed,  he  rapped  with  a  timid  knuckle.  '  For 
'ats  and  sich-like,'  he  explained. 

Through  an  open  doorway  came  a  glowing  vision  of  an  immense 
kitchen,  which,  from  the  coppers  on  the  walls  to  the  flitches 
hanging  from  the  rafters,  was  everything  that  a  farm  kitchen 
ought  to  be.  An  old  woman  was  toasting  muffins  before  the  fire, 
and  a  tidy,  rosy-cheeked  girl  was  setting  out  teacups  on  a  tray. 
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Robert  pointed  out  the  latter  and  observed  in  a  stage  whisper, 
'  Hoo's  a  new  maid — ^nobbut  jest  coom.' 

Then,  throwing  open  the  parlour  door,  he  requested  Catty  to 
walk  in. 

It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  room.  The  pattern  of  the 
Brussels  carpet  positively  jumped  to  the  eye,  and  the  curtains 
were  as  red  as  red  could  be.  There  was,  moreover,  an  arm-chair 
to  match,  besides  the  sofa  and  six  small  chairs. 

Bob  closed  the  door  carefully  and  stood  still. 

'Yon's  th'  new  pianner,'  he  remarked,  jerking  his  thumb 
towards  it,  ^  an'  thot  theer's  what  they  call  a  worktable ;  theer^s 
little  places  fur  silks  an'  wools  an'  thot  inside.  An'  this  'ere  table- 
cloth— did  yo*  chance  to  notice  th'  table-cloth  ?  It  costed  a  dale 
o'  money  thot  table-cloth  did.' 

His  £em^  was  crimson,  and  while  he  'spoke  big  drops  broke  out 
on  his  brow. 

*  Theer's  chaney,'  he  continued  tremulously,  *  i'  th'  cupboard 
yonder — an'  silver  spoons — ^an'  a  taypot — an'  hauve  a  dozen  forks.' 
He  paused.  '  Han  yo'  tried  th'  arm-cheer  ?  It's  as  soft !  An'  a 
silk  cushion  an'  all.    Do  set  yo'  down  in  it.' 

Catty  complied,  at  once  astonished,  curious,  and  exasperated. 
She  was  impressed  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  splendours  around 
her,  and  was  annoyed  with  herself  for  being  impressed.  What  did 
it  matter  to  her,  after  all  ?  And  yet — if  Boggart  Bob  had  only 
been  any  other  man ! 

He  now  planted  himself  in  front  of  her. 

'  I  wanted  to  show  yo'  they  things,'  he  said  huskily.  ^  Catty, 
they're  all  youm  if  yo'U  have  'em.  I've  bin  buyin'  'em  up  one 
time  and  another,  and  now  all's  ready.  Yo'metbe  as  comfortable 
as  th'  Queen  'ere,  wi'  yo'r  new  parlour  an'  yo'r  two  maids  an' 
all.    Eh,  Catty !  couldn't  yo*  noways  tak'  a  fancy  to  me  ? ' 

*  No,  I  coiddn't,'  cried  Catty  crossly.  *  What  is  the  good  of 
going  on  so  when  I've  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  if  there 
wasn't  another  man  in  the  world  I'd  never  look  at  you  ? ' 

Bob  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

*  Well,  it's  jest  th'  t'other  way  round  wi'  me.  If  theer  was 
twenty  thousand  lasses  bonnier  nor  yo'rsel',  and  every  one  on  'em 
willin'  to  wed  me,  I'd  never  look  at  noan  but  yo'.  I  can't  under- 
stand it.  Here  am  I  ready  to  do  owt  i'  th'  wide  world  fiir  yo' — 
I'd  never  grudge  yo'  nowt — an'  theer  yo're  wishing  me  out  o'  yo'p 
seet !  I  wonder,  Catty,  whatever  made  yo'  turn  against  me  thqt 
gate?' 
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'  Yon  wonder ! '  cried  Catty,  and  she  bounced  out  of  the  arm- 
chair. *  Well,  of  all !  Why,  how  can  I  do  anything  but  hate  you  ? 
Haven't  you  made  my  life  a  misery  to  me  ever  since  I  knew  you  ? 
Didn't  you  make  me  a  laughing-stock  to  begin  with,  having  our 
banns  given  out  without  even  asking  my  leave  ?  and  haven't  you 
persecuted  me  ever  since  ? ' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  said  Leatherbarrow.     *  Persecuted  ?    Nay.' 

^  What  else  can  you  call  it  ?  Fighting  and  threatening  people 
till  they  are  a&aid  to  come  near  me.  Why  can't  you  let  me 
alone  ?  Why  can't  I  walk  out  with  any  one  I  like  without  you 
interfering  ? ' 

*  I  never  interfered  wi*  nobry  nobbut  th'  lads,  Catty,'  expos- 
tulated Bob  mildly. 

*  Well,  that's  just  it ! '  cried  she,  stamping  her  foot. 

*  How  con  I  let  another  chap  keep  coompany  wi'  yo'  when  I'm 
keepin'  coompany  mysel'  ?  'Tisn't  in  rayson.  If  they'd  leave  yo' 
alone  I'd  leave  them  alone.' 

^You  mean  to  go  on  like  this  always,  then?'  interrupted 
Catty  angrily. 

*  Well,'  said  Bob,  *  once  we're  wed,  yo'  knowen,  theer  wunnot 
be  no  'casion  fur  't.' 

^  Oh  dear ! '  she  cried,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears.  ^  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,  I'm  the  most  miserable  girl  alive ! ' 

'  Catty ! '  said  Bob  in  amazement.  He  had  never  seen  her  cry 
before,  and  was  overwhelmed  at  the  sight. 

*  Yes,'  sobbed  she,  *  I  am.  I  wish  I  was  dead,  that  I  do !  I 
detest  the  very  sight  of  you,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  marry 
you  some  time,  because  I  am  so  tired  of  always  saying  no,  and 
never  having  any  fun  like  other  girls.  But  youll  be  very  sorry, 
I  can  tell  you  that ! ' 

She  jerked  down  her  handkerchief  and  looked  at  him,  her  eyes 
glowing  through  her  tears. 

*  I'll  do  my  very  best  to  tMikt  you  sorry — I'll  make  you  rut 
the  way  you  have  treated  me.    I'll  pay  you  out,  see  if  I  don't ! ' 

^  I'm  willing,'  said  Bob,  a  kind  of  dubious  rapture  overspreading 
his  fiwe,  *  to  resk  it.  Catty.     Coom,  will  yo'  r'a'ly  marry  me  ? ' 

Her  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever. 

'  I  suppose  I  may  as  well,  as  you  won't  let  me  have  any  one 
else.  But  I  don't  do  it  willingly,  and  I  shall  always  hate  you  and 
wish  I  was  dead.  I  only  hope  I'll  die  before  the  wedding-day ! 
Oh,  Bob,'  looking  up  in  sudden  desperate  entreaty,  *  can't  you  se* 
that  it  won't  make  you  happy  to  have  me  for  your  wife  ?    Y 
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have  only  bnllied  me  into  it,  and  I  shall  be  always ' — sob — ^  always 
miseiable/ 

Bob  looked  round,  at  the  piano,  and  the  work-table,  and  tbe 
cupboard  in  which  were  stored  the  '  chaney '  and  the  spoons ;  and 
then  he  looked  at  Catty.    He  was  quite  pale. 

'Lass,'  he  said,  'dun  yo'  rVly  mean  thot?  I  con  scaioe 
believe  it.* 

^  It's  true,'  said  Catty,  and  another  big  roxmd  tear  rolled  over 
her  smooth  cheek. 

*  Well,  then — give  ower  crjrin'  fur  God's  sake.  I'm  fcdr  beat. 
Grive  ower,  love,  an'  yo'  con  do  as  yo'  please ! ' 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out  blankly ;  con- 
tinuing presently,  in  muffled  tones : 

*  '  111  never  seech  to  keep  coompany  wi'  yo'  no  more — an*  yo' 
con — walk  wi' — ony  chap  yo'  fancy.     I'll  not  hinder  yo'.' 

Catty  wiped  her  eyes,  and  stared  at  him,  too  much  astonished 
to  speak. 

*  I'd  never  ha'  denied  yo'  nowt,'  went  on  Bob  presently.  *  A 
body  'ud  think  yo'  met  ha'  made  yo'rsel'  'appy  'ere — ^but  theer — 
we's  say  no  more  about  it.' 

After  a  moment's  pause  Catty  drew  near  remorsefully,  and 
touched  his  arm. 

*  You're  not  angry  with  me.  Bob ;  you  don't  wish  me  ill  ? ' 
*Nay,  nay,'  he  replied,  without  looking  round-     *I  dunnot 

wish  yo'  ill,  lass.  I'm  a  bit  disapp'inted — but  111  happen  soon  get 
ower  it.' 

This  was  not  exactly  what  she  had  expected ;  and  the  laugh 
with  which  she  next  spoke  did  not  ring  quite  true. 

*  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you'll  soon  get  over  it.  You  must  look  out 
for  somebody  else.' 

*  Ah,'  agreed  Bob  mournfully,  *  I'll  look  out  fur  soombry  else.' 
Catty  felt  unreasonably  angry. 

*  Well,  don't  court  her  as  you  did  me,  that's  all,  or  you'll  spoil 
your  chances.    Good-bye,  I'm  going  now.' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Bob,  turning  round  with  a  face  of  infinite  woe. 

*  I'm  sure  you're  not  so  sorry  as  aU  that!'  exclaimed  Catty, 
half  laughing  and  half  crying. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  said  Bob,  with  a  great  sob. 

*  Well,  it's  all  your  own  fault,'  said  she  hesitatingly.  *  If  you — 
if  you  had  courted  me  properly  it  wouldn't  have  happened.' 

*  D'  yo'  mean  yo'd  ha'  bin  willin'  to  tak'  me  ?'  cried  Leather- 
barrow, 
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'  There's  no  telling,'  responded  Catty,  with  a  blush  and  an  arch 
look.  '  If  you  had  taken  me  out  walking  sometimes,  and  let  me 
walk  with  other  people  when  I  fancied,  for  a  change,  and  after  a 
while,  when  I  had  had  time  to  know  you — if  you'd  asked  me 
nicely,  and  humbly,  and  lovingly  if  I'd  have  you  for  a  husband — 
I  might  have  said — yes  ! ' 

'Eh,  Catty!' 

'  Well,  now  I've  given  you  a  lesson.  You'd  better  try  it  with 
— somebody  else.' 

'  Eh,  Catty !  but  I'd  a  dale  sooner  try  it  wi'  yo'.  Connot  yo' 
give  a  mon  another  chance  ?  I'd  begin  straight  fro'  th'  beginnin* 
and  coort  yo'  nobbut  same's  yo'  tell  me.  Eh  do,  my  lass !  Theer 
isn't  nobry  as  I  con  tak'  to  same  as  yo',  Catty ! ' 

Catty  looked  reflectively  at  the  honest  anxious  &ce,  and  then 
her  glance  wandered  to  the  piano,  and  thence  to  the  work-table, 
and  the  cupboard  in  the  comer ;  and  all  at  once  she  smiled. 

*  We  can  but  try  it,'  she  said  graciously.  *  Bob— please,  I 
should  so  like  to  see  the  silver  tea-pot ! ' 
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On  a  Russian  Moor. 

IONGE  had  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  dead,  and 
that  dying  I  suddenly  discovered  all  my  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  the  future  state  to  have  been  entirely  erroneous,  at  any 
rate  in  so  &r  as  concerned  such  persons  as  myself— the  respectable 
middle  class,  so  to  call  it,  of  mundane  sinners.  Had  I  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  of  piety  and  goodness,  which,  alas !  I  did  not,  or 
had  I  occupied  a  position  at  the  other  end  of  the  list,  other  things 
might  have  befallen  me,  better  or  worse  as  the  case  deserved ;  but 
being,  as  I  say,  one  of  the  decently  respectable  middle-class  sinners, 
I  was  shown,  in  this  foolish  dream  of  mine,  into  a  committee- 
room  marked  No.  2,  and  there  informed  that  since  I  was  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  my  present  destiny  was  to  continue  to 
inhabit  this  planet  for  a  number  of  years — I  forget  how  many — 
not,  indeed,  in  my  present  corporeal  form,  but  as  a  spiritual 
essence ;  and  that  I  might  select  any  place  this  side  of  the  dark 
river,  the  Styx,  as  my  temporary  abode,  there  to  live  in  Nature's 
bosom  and  to  assimilate  and  be  assimilated  until  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  Nature,  uncontaminated  by  man,  should  have  purified 
me  of  all  the  harmful  taints  which  I  had  acquired  during  my 
terrestrial  existence  among  fellow-mortals. 

And  I  Vemember  that,  in  my  dream-foolishness,  I  clasped  my 
hands  and  fell  on  my  knees,  and  with  streaming  eyes  assured  the 
committee  of  Mahatmas  (for  such,  in  the  dream,  they  appeared  to 
be)  that  I  wished  for  no  more  beautiful  heaven  than  this  that 
they  had  offered  me ;  and  that  I  implored  them  to  allow  me  to 
stay  on  for  ever  in  the  paradise  they  had  prepared  for  me,  and 
never  to  pass  me  onward  and  upward  to  attain  further  joys,  how- 
ever blessed ! 

And  then,  in  my  dream,  those  Mahatmas  flashed  their  shining 
eyes  at  me  (there  was  very  little  bvi  eye  and  flowing  cloak  about 
them,  I  remember!)  and  said  ^Silence!'  and  frightened  me 
thereby  onfc  of  my  dream-dead  wits. 
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That,  they  added,  was  not  my  affair  nor  theirs.  All  I  had  to 
do  at  present  was  to  make  my  choice  of  a  place  from  among  those 
I  had  best  loved  during  life,  and  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  I  con- 
veniently could,  because  their  hands  were  somewhat  full  of 
business  that  morning,  and  they  could  not  spare  me  more  than, 
at  most,  five  minutes. 

I  remember  that  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  this  and 
perceived  an  innumerable  host  of  persons,  all,  presumably,  in  a 
similar  position  to  my  own,  and  all  ready  to  take  their  turns,  in 
strict  rotation,  before  the  committee  of  Mahatmas  in  room  No.  2 ; 
and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the  middle-class  sinner  must 
indeed  be  a  very  large  class,  and  that  I  should  do  wisely  to  select 
some  rather  unfrequented  spot  for  my  future  home,  lest  my 
domain  should  be  trespassed  upon  by  other  spiritual  essences,  and 
my  peace  marred  by — to  use  a  mundane  expression — unseemly 
rows. 

And  then  I  became  conscious  of  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  this  choosing  of  a  place  to  live  in.  Picture  after  picture 
came  up  before  my  mind's  eye,  each  more  fascinatingly  beautiful 
than  the  other.  There  was  a  lovely  little  bit  of  Devonshire  coast, 
and  another  shore  in  Pembrokeshire ;  there  were  delicious  spots 
in  half  the  counties  of  England — ^woods,  and  hedgerows,  and 
rivers,  and  waving  fields  wherein  my  spiritual  being  might  disport 
itself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  teeming  secret  life  of  Nature ; 
there  were  Kensington  Grardens,  a  certain  central  glade  of  which 
I  had  loved  well  enough,  and  which  my  spiritual  essence  might 
find  a  handy  spot  in  case  the  longing  for  human  fellowship  were 
to  assail  me — when  I  could  so  easily  perch  myself  unseen  amid 
the  branches  of  a  tree  overlooking  Bayswater  Boad,  and  drink 
in,  to  my  heart's  content,  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of 
London,  or  even  take  a  ride  on  the  top  of  an  Acton  'bus ;  but  at 
this  point  of  my  reflections  one  of  the  Mahatmas  wagged  his  head 
at  me  and  said : 

*0h,  no!  You  can't  do  that,. you  know.  No  'bus-driving. 
Twenty  miles  from  any  town,  if  you  please ! ' 

It  did  not  strike  me  as  curious  that  this  Mahatma  should  have 
read  my  thoughts,  neither  did  it  occur  to  me  to  wonder  how  he 
knew  that  I  was  animadverting  upon  the  delights  of  the  twopenny 
'bus.  However,  his  remark  narrowed  my  field  of  selection,  and  I 
thought  on  as  intensely  as  I  could.  I  crossed  the  seas  and  flew, 
in  spirit,  to  Finland,  to  a  lovely  island  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
river— the  Voksa— teeming  with  trout,  great  and  small,  and  with 
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silver  grayling  \  and  then  I  thought  of  Ostramanch,  the  home  of 
the  capercailzie,  of  the  blackcock ;  the  scene  of  a  hundred  and  one 
superb  days  with  the  gun,  and  of  as  many  nights  spent  in  the 
perfect  happiness  of  solitude  and  observation  beneath  the  tall 
pines  and  the  bright  stars  of  the  northern  sky,  in  the  hush  and 
the  solemn  majesty  of  the  darkness  and  silence.  And  I  had 
almost  cried,  '  Crive  me  Ostramanch ! '  when  I  remembered  that 
this  dearly-loved  spot  would  not,  after  all,  do.  It  had  passed 
from  English  into  Bussian  hands,  and  my  spiritual  self  could 
never  be  really  happy  there  under  such  circumstances.  What  if 
my  essence  were  suddenly  to  happen  upon  a  Russian  sportsman 
taking  a  feunily  shot  at  a  young  covey  of  blackgame  or  willow- 
grouse,  huddled  together  upon  a  sand-dune,  or  hiding  behind  a 
tuft  of  purple-fruited  bilberry  ?  Could  my  spiritual  voice  cry  out 
upon  such  a  deed,  or  my  spiritual  fingers  close  upon  his  throat, 
or  my  phantasmal  toe  perform  a  corporeal  function  ?  Could  I 
even  spread  bony  arms  before  his  eyes  and  play  the  common 
vidgar  ghost  upon  him,  to  punish  him  withal  ?  Alas !  I  thought, 
no.  Ostramanch  will  not  do.  And  then,  at  last,  the  picture  of 
Erinof  ka  rose  before  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  found  my 
Fate.  I  pictured  myself  strolling  year-long  over  the  purple 
moors,  through  the  dark  belts  of  forest,  by  bog  and  morass  and 
snipe-haunted  waste.  I  remembered  many  trudges — days  of 
delight — in  those  same  woods,  gun-laden,  full  of  ardour,  un- 
wearied by  day-long  tramping,  oblivious  of  hunger,  impatient  of 
oncoming  darkness;  and  I  imagined  myself  repeating  such 
delightful  experiences  aA  infiniturriy  and  laughed  aloud  in  the 
joy  of  my  foolish  dream-heart.  The  Mahatmas  immediately  in- 
terfered ;  they  flashed  their  great  eyes  and  fluttered  their  long 
black  mantles  at  me,  and  cried : 

*  No  guns,  no  guns ! ' 

'  And  no  fishing-rods ! '  added  one  of  them. 

*  What !  no  guns  and  no  rod  ? '  I  said,  growing  grave  very 
suddenly.  To  be  at  Erinofka  and  never  to  hear  the  popping  of 
another  cartridge  seemed  a  dreadful  prospect. 

^  Oh,  you  can  carry  a  gun  if  you  please,'  said  the  presiding 
Mahatma,  who  was  growing  strangely  like  a  London  police  magis- 
trate, 'but  you  must  use  smokeless  and  noiseless  powder,  and 
no  shot.' 

'  And  a  rod  without  a  reel,'  said  another  Mahatma. 

*  And  a  Une  without  a  hook,'  added  a  third. 

*  And  see  that  you  have  a  hcence,'  put  in  a  fourth. 
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*  But,  sirs,'  I  began,  *  what  am  I  to  do  with  myself,  if  I 
may  not ' 

^  Take  life  ? '  interrupted  the  Chairman.  '  Silence,  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  learn  to  be  happy  without  killing !  To  Erinofka 
with  him,  gaoler  1 ' 

'  How  long,  your  worship  ? '  said  that  functionary. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  years  was,  I  think,  the  figure,  but 
it  may  have  been  four  hundred  thousand.  I  was  still  puzzling 
over  the  matter  when  I  awoke.  Afterwards,  when  I  thought  upon 
this  dream  of  mine,  it  struck  me  that  my  sentence  was,  after  all, 
a  most  enviable  one.  Thousands  of  years  at  Erinofka,  with  no 
terrestrial  cares  to  weigh  me  down ;  face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart 
with  Nature,  learning  her  secrets  day  long;  a  life-atom  among 
myriads  of  others ;  a  little  part  of  an  infinite  whole ;  harmless, 
free,  careless,  contented,  in  fellowship  with  bird  and  beast  and 
insect,  and  with  every  form  of  life  that  has  a  vested  interest  in 
wood  and  moor  and  wet  morass.  For  such  an  existence  I  had 
chosen,  I  think,  the  right  place.  At  any  rate  my  spiritual 
essence,  if  weary  of  wandering  about  armed  with  a  gun  that  would 
not  work,  could  amuse  itself  by  recalling  those  dear,  unregenerate 
days  when  guns,  unprohibited  by  stem  Mahatmas,  popped  freely, 
and  reels  creaked,  and  when  the  glad  voice  of  the  sportsman  was 
heard  upon  these  moors,  and  among  them  my  own,  together  with 
the  popping  of  many  terrestrial  cartridges.  One  day  especially, 
and  that  the  day  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  place,  lingers 
more  fondly  than  others  in  the  memory,  and  would  afford  material 
for  much  spiritual  contemplation,  perhaps  even  unto  forty-five 
thousand  years,  if  there  were  nothing  better  to  do !  And  it  is  of 
that  particular  day  that  I  propose  to  tell,  now  that  this  somewhat 
extended  preface  has  been  got  through. 

It  was  Jenmiie,  of  course,  who  introduced  me  to  Erinofka. 
Any  one  in  St.  Petersburg  will  tell  you  who  Jemmie  is,  for  he  is  a 
popular  character  and  is  known  and  loved  by  all.  Well,  it  was 
Jemmie  who  proposed  a  day  at  Erinofka,  a  day  among  the 
juveniles ;  the  younglings  of  the  blackcock  and  of  the  willow- 
grouse,  and  perhaps  a  peep  at  the  princelings  of  his  majesty  King 
Capercailzie.  It  was  early  in  the  summer,  perhaps  too  early ;  but 
shooting  in  the  Tsar's  domains  begins  considerably  earlier  in  the 
year  than  we,  in  this  country,  are  accustomed  to  take  gun  in  hand, 
and  the  sportsman  may  there  sally  forth  on  July  27,  if  it  please 
him,  and  shoot  young  game  without  breaking  any  laws.  It  was 
not  quite  so  early  as  this  when  Jemmie  carried  me — ^a  willing 
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captive — ^to  Erinofka,  but  August  was  still  very  young,  and  so 
were  some  of  the  coveys ;  though,  thanks  to  a  fine  warm  season, 
many  or  most  of  these  were  marvellously  well-grown ;  but  of  this 
anon.  Erinofka  is  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  a  most  marvellous 
little  railway  of  its  very  own,  a  kind  of  toy  track,  laid  down  fcv 
the  convenience  of  a  peat-cutting  establishment  not  very  fiu*  fixim 
the  shooting-box  which  was  our  objective  point.  The  railway  is 
very  narrow,  and  the  omnibus-like  carriages,  which  the  public  are 
allowed  to  occupy  for  a  consideration  and  at  their  own  risk,  are 
very  top-heavy ;  and  the  driver  of  the  little  engine  is  generally 
very  drunk,  all  of  which  circumstances  combine  to  make  this  Erin- 
ofka heaven  quite  as  difficult  of  attainment  as  the  very  highest 
of  Mahomet's,  and  the  journey  a  matter  not  to  be  undertaken 
without  deep  thought,  much  repentance,  and  a  visit  from  the 
family  lawyer.  The  line  looks  something  like  the  toy  track  at 
Chatham — that  upon  which  youthful  officers  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  are  or  were  wont  to  disport  themselves;  a  pastime 
devised,  I  believe,  by  the  War  Office,  for  the  twin  puiposes  of 
teaching  the  British  officer  how  to  drive  a  locomotive,  and  how 
best  to  fall  off  it  with  dignity  when  the  engine  runs  off  the  nuls. 

Jemmie  tells  me  that  before  the  peat-people  built  this  line  it 
had  been  necessary  to  bump  along  to  Erinofka  as  best  one  could, 
over  the  most  awful  roads  that  human  bones  ever  creaked  upon,  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles ;  but  that  now,  if  only  you  can  get 
hold  of  the  sober,  the  com'pwrQiivdy  sober  driver,  the  journey  is 
a  sweet  boon.  It  appears  that  there  are  three  drivers  on  this 
line — Matvey,  who  is  always  very  drunk  indeed ;  Ivan,  who  is 
always  rather  drunk  and  sometimes  highly  intoxicated ;  and 
Yegor,  who  has  been  known  to  be  sober.  I  have  not  seen  the 
man  who  saw  Yegor  sober ;  but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  he 
has  been  observed  in  this  unusual  condition,  and  that  he  is  rarely 
more  than  half  drunk. 

Well,  I  seldom  have  much  luck,  and  when  I  went  with 
Jemmie  to  Erinofka  upon  that  little  narrow  railway,  in  a  wide 
long  carriage  that  might  have  served  as  a  portion  of  the  O.  W.  R. 
rolling  stock  in  its  unregenerate  broad-gauge  days,  we  had  Matvey 
to  drive  our  engine.  Matvey  had,  to  put  it  mildly,  been  drinking, 
and  he  desired  to  drink  again.  Now,  Matvey  knew  very  well  that 
he  could  get  no  more  vodka  until  he  reached  Erinofka,  and  this 
is  why  we  travelled  at  a  pace  which  was  bound  to  end,  and  did 
shortly  end,  in  disaster.  In  a  word,  we  ran  off  the  line  three 
miles  or  so  from  the  start,  and  that  we  did  not  also  run  down  a 
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steep  embankment  into  a  river  was  certainly  not  Matvey's  fault ; 
we  could  not  have  gone  much  nearer  the  edge  than  we  did. 

However,  Erinof  ka  was  reached  in  safety  at  last,  and — since 
our  accident  had  delayed  us  at  least  two  hours — aright  ravenously 
did  we  fall  upon  the  good  cheer  set  out  for  us  by  the  head-keeper, 
Hermann,  and  his  wife.  One  item  of  this  repast,  at  least,  I 
remember  vividly  :  an  enormous  dish  piled  to  the  height  of  nearly 
a  foot  with  luscious  wild  strawberries.  It  would  be  un&ir  to  give 
my  friend  away  in  the  matter  of  those  strawberries ;  but  I  will 
say  that  Jemmie  partook  with  freedom  of  the  fruit,  and  that  I 
myself  tasted  a  few  berries.  The  arm-chairs  in  the  Erinof  ka 
sitting-room  were  remarkably  comfortable,  I  remember,  after  that 
repast,  and  the  conversation  languished.  But  we  were  to  be  up 
and  away  at  3.30  a.m.  ;  for  we  must  drive  a  matter  of  seven 
miles  to  the  moor  we  intended  to  work  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  courteous  Hermann^who  had  cleared  away  the  large  empty 
dish  which  had  contained  so  many  strawberries  with  but  one  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  facial  muscles  and  a  quick  glance  of 
polite  consternation  in  the  direction  of  the  reposing  James — this 
courteous  Hermann  very  gently  reminded  us  that  it  was  now 
eleven,  and  that  between  that  hour  and  three  was  embraced  the 
entire  period  devotable  by  us  to  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  railway 
accidents  and  arctic  strawberries,  all  of  which  was  so  very  true 
that  we  sighed,  and  rose  from  those  blest  arm-chairs  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  baying  and  barking  of  four  excited  dogs  (who  knew  as 
well  as  we  did  that  the  first  shoot  of  the  season  was  to  come  off 
on  this  day)  rendered  unnecessary  Hermann's  polite  knockings  at 
the  bedroom  doors,  and  his  gentlemanly  intimation  that  the  day 
was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it,  and  the  hour — three.  When 
Shammie,  and  Carlow,  and  Kaplya,  and  Bruce  are  performing  a 
quartette  at  3  a.m.,  even  Jemmie  cannot  sleep,  and  we  were  both 
wide-awake  and  discussing  matters  when  Hermann  came  to  hound 
us  to  breakfast.  Breakfast  was  somewhat  of  a  failure,  I  remember. 
Did  I  mention  that  we  had  taken  a  few  strawberries  at  10.30  p.m.? 
Well,  we  had  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  circumstance  militated 
against  a  hearty  British  appetite  at  3  a.m.  However,  this  being 
so,  the  less  time  was  wasted  before  starting  for  the  moor.  There 
is  something,  to  me,  peculiarly  fascinating  and  exhilarating  about 
this  starting  out  on  the  first  day  of  shooting;  but  oh!  that  seven- 
mile  drive  to  the  moor.  The  roads  were  so  absolutely  and 
utterly  vile,  and  the  cart  so  unspeakably  uncomfortable,  that  r 
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reader  would  believe  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  misery 
of  driving  under  such  conditions.  But  Jemmie,  blegs  him !  smiled 
on  and  smiled  ever ;  and  I — not  to  be  outdone  in  exuberance  of 
spirits  this  superb  morning — pretended  that  I  liked  being  bumped 
about  like  a  hailstone  on  a  hard  lawn.     All  four  dogs  were  with 
us.    They  lay,  at  the  start,  quiescent  enough  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vehicle ;    but  alas !    not  for  long.     In  the  first  fifty  yards 
Shammie  was  on  my  lap,  and  Bruce  with  his  arms  round  Jemmie's 
neck ;  in  the  second  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  a  cartridge- 
box  had  usurped  Shammie's  place  on  my  knee,  and  that  Shammie's 
head  and  my  shin  were  exchanging  civilities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cart.     Occasionally  the  driver  was  sprawling  on  the  back  of  the 
shaft  horse,  and  now  and  again  he  was  shot  violently  upon  the  top 
of  Jemmie  or  me,  or  suddenly  appeared,  wrong  way  up,  between 
us.    Occasionally  also  we  found  that  the  dogs  and  we  had  changed 
places,  and  that  we  lay  struggling  on  the  floor  of  the  cart  while 
they  stood  on  their  heads,  or  sat  with  surprised  and  pained  expres- 
sions upon  the  seat.     Nothing  mattered.     Jemmie  smiled,  and  I 
tried  to.     What  though  our  shins  were  black  and  blue  with  the 
misplaced  attentions  of  cartridge  cases  and  gun  stocks  ?    What 
though  the  dogs   whined   and    grew   absurdly  angry  with  one 
another,  showing  signs  of   an  imminent   general  engagement? 
What  though  Jemmie  bounded  into  air — bird-like — and  nested 
upon  the  top  of  my  head,  or  I  on  his  ?     Nothing  matters  on 
the  first  day  of  shooting ;  disasters  are  a  joke,  and  battered  heads 
and  limbs  are  contributions  to  the  hilarity  of  the  proceedings. 
Ah,  well !  the  dogs  limped  ostentatiously  when  we  arrived,  and 
Jemmie  and  I  were  very,  very  stiflF,  but  oh  !  so  happy,  and  I,  at  all 
events,  grateful  and  amazed  to  find  myself  all  in  one  piece,  and 
we  x)aced  slowly  through  the  first  belt  of  thick,  gameless  pine-wood, 
thinking  unutterable  things,  and  with  a  decided  tendency  to  quote 
poetry  when  the  tongue  would  wag. 

Half  a  mile  of  barren  trudging,  and  then  the  forest  begins  to 
lighten ;  the  young  day  sends  golden  smiles  to  greet  us  through  the 
trees ;  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  ray  or  two  of  his  glory  to  pass, 
he  stretches  a  hand  to  us.  *  Come,'  he  seems  to  say,  '  come  out 
upon  the  moor  and  bathe  yourselves  in  my  full  favour  ;  my  good, 
gigantic  smile  is  over  all  this  morning ! '  And  here  is  the  moor 
itself,  a  sight  to  set  the  heart  a-beating  this  first  day  of  the 
season;  stretching  wide  and  rich  before  us;  miles  across;  limitless, 
api>arently,  from  end  to  end ;  and,  as  we  believe  and  hope,  teem- 
ing with  game,  if  only  we  can  hit  upon  the  coveys. 

What  a  lot  of  trouble  it  would  save,  I  suggest  foolishly,  if 
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one  had  a  divining-rod  that  showed  the  whereabouts  of  the 
birds!  ^TroU  pudor!'  says  James,  and  rightly,  *the  dogs  are 
our  divining-rods.'  As  to  these  dogs,  Shammie  and  Carlow  are 
setters — Shammie  a  red  Irish,  Carlow  a  blue  Belton,  and  wild  at 
that.  The  other  two  are  Russian-bred  pointers  of  English  paren- 
tage— good  animals  both,  and  well-trained,  according  to  his  lights, 
by  Hermann.  The  setters  both  hail  from  a  Scottish  moor,  and  are 
to-day  on  their  trial  in  this  unfamilicu:  country.  Their  journey  has 
lost  them  none  of  their  keenness — look  at  them  now !  Shammie, 
cool  and  collected,  businessUke,  making  no  false  move,  but  ardent 
and  determined ;  Carlow,  half  a  mile  away,  but  back  again  in  no 
time  and  hundreds  of  yards  away  on  the  opposite  tack,  the 
quickest  and  wildest  dog,  surely,  that  ever  ranged.  Kaplya  and 
Bruce  hunt  close  to  their  trainer — we  are  giving  all  four  of  them 
a  breather  just  to  settle  their  nerves ;  but  presently  two  will  be 
taken  in  while  two  do  the  work. 

Suddenly  Shammie  stops  dead ;  so  do,  for  an  instant,  my  heart 
aiid  pulses.  ICaplya  and  Bruce  back  instantly,  stiff  as  marble. 
Carlow  is  coming  in  at  racing  speed,  but  sees  the  others  when  fifty 
yards  away,  and  lies  down  automatically.  Shammie's  tail  wags 
slightly,  and  we  feel  that  there  may  be  a  disappointment  before 
us ;  but  he  turns  and  looks  at  us,  and  observing  that  we  are 
taking  him  seriously,  stiffens  into  a  dead  point.  It  must  be 
business. 

*  You  take  first  shot,'  says  generous  Jemmie  ;  'if  it's  a  covey, 
your  birds  are  on  the  right  and  mine  on  the  left.' 

The  first  shot  of  the  season  !  how  absurdly  my  heart  is  beat- 
ing I     I  wonder  the  birds  do  not  hear  it  and  get  up  wild. 

Suddenly,  twenty  yards  from  us,  there  is  a  rustle  and  a  flutter 
of  strong  wings,  and  a  grey  hen  rises  without  clucking,  and,  Ufting 
herself  gracefully  over  the  young  birch  saplings,  floats  away  over 
the  moor. 

^  Matka ! '  (Hen !)  shouts  Hermann,  and,  to  the  surprise  and 
disgust  of  the  dogs,  no  cartridge  explodes.  Shammie  smiles  and. 
pants,  and  looks  round  at  us  in  a  pained  though  kindly  manner  i 
he  hopes  it  is  all  right,  but  reflects  that  they  generally  get  their 
guns  off  in  Scotland  when  he  shows  them  the  game.  Jemmie 
declares  that,  if  it  were  lawful,  he  would  shoot  off  all  the  old 
barren  hens ;  he  is  convinced,  he  says,  that  they  do  great  damage 
by  bullying  the  younger  hens  and  chasing  them  from  the  moor, 
in  order  themselves  to  monopolise  the  attentions  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  .family.  ...  .  ..  .     . 
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Oh!  the  jealousy  of  the  female  sex.  Jemmie  may  be  per- 
fectly right,  and  I  fancy  that  he  is ;  but  what  do  the  old  black- 
cock, or  (for  the  matter  of  that)  the  young  blackcock,  think  of 
such  proceedings  ?  What  would  the  marrying  men  of  our  branch 
of  life  think  or  do,  if  the  old  maids  should  succeed  in  banishiDg 
all  that  was  young  and  beautiful  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
chances  of  mating  ? 

But  it  is  very  hot,  and  Jemmie  suggests  that  the  birds  will  be 
lying  at  the  edge  of  the  moor  beneath  the  shade  of  the  pines,  and 
thither  we  trudge  through  the  heavy  moss  and  heather.  The 
going  is  always  terribly  heavy  until  the  first  bird  is  grassed;  after 
which  event,  I  have  observed,  the  tramping  loses  much  of  its 
weariness  and  the  shooting-boots  their  weight,  and  when  a  dozen 
or  so  brace  have  been  secured,  the  feet  that  bear  the  delighted 
trudger  are  winged  feet. 

Nevertheless,  we  walk  for  a  full  hour  and  are  still — as  to  our 
game  bags — as  empty  as  when  we  started.  We  see  no  beauty  in 
the  lovely  moor,  at  this  period.  The  dogs,  we  feel,  are  fidlures, 
all  four  of  them.  Hermann,  too,  is  a  fraud,  for  did  he  not  declare 
that  there  were  eight  fine  coveys  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  upon 
this  very  moor  ?  Where  are  those  coveys,  Hermann  ?  Did  we 
submit  to  be  shuttle-cocked  over  your  ghastly  parody  of  a  road  in 
order  to  be  humbugged  by  you  at  the  end  of  it?  Where  are 
these  coveys  ?  I  say.  Such,  or  to  this  effect,  were  the  remarks  of 
Jemmie.  I  think,  during  those  first  two  hours  of  unremunerative 
trudging,  he  vowed  to  shoot  all  four  of  his  dogs,  sell  his  guns  and 
his  cartridges,  give  up  shooting,  and  devote  his  entire  energies 
to  gardening  and  lawn  tennis,  with  a  little  fishing  and  a  trifle  of 
archery ;  I  rather  think  Hermann  and  the  other  keepers  were  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  dogs ;  I  forget  whether  I  was  to  die,  I  think 
I  was;  but  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  luck  changed  and  Jemmie 
smiled,  and  dogs  and  keepers  and  I  all  breathed  again. 

It  was  Kaplya  that  stumbled  upon  the  first  covey.  Carlow 
was  being  led  just  then  and  so  was  Bruce,  and  good  Shammie 
had  by  this  time  formed  unflattering  opinions  as  to  the  Russian 
moors  in  comparison  with  those  of  Scotland ;  consequently  he  was 
cantering  about  scientifically  enough,  but  half-heartedly,  ranging 
in  an  unconvinced  and  unconvincing  manner,  ready  to  oblige  by 
doing  his  share  of  this  foolish  work,  but  feeling  that  in  his  case  it 
was  time  and  talent  wasted.  Probably  he  was  wondering  when 
the  next  train  started  for  Scotland,  and  deciding  to  take  it  and 
go  hence  to  places  where  th^  XRpors  were  not  dummy  moors,  but' 
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the  bon&'fide  habitations  of  grouse  and  blackgame,  when  he 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  old  Kaplya  at  a  dead  point  in  front  of 
his  very  nose,  while  perhaps  that  organ  was  at  the  same  instant 
assailed  by  the  unexpected  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  something 
better  than  heather  and  bilberry  plants.  At  any  rate,  down  went 
Shammie  as  if  shot,  in  as  correct  a  pose  as  a  '  backing '  setter  can 
assume. 

Instantly,  also,  Garlow  and  Bruce  sat  down,  the  former  so 
suddenly  tluit  Ivan,  the  under- keeper,  who  held  him,  tripped  over 
him  and  measured  his  length,  letting  Carlow  go,  chain  and  all, 
to  join  the  party  of  stiffened  doghood  at  our  knees. 

This  time  there  was  no  disappointment.  After  a  moment  or 
two  of  that  intense  waiting  which  every  sportsman  knows  and 
loves — while  the  birds,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  heather  or 
greenery,  are  eyeing  their  human  and  canine  disturbers,  and 
wondering  what  is  best  to  be  done,  whether  to  run  or  fly,  or  remain 
crouching — there  came  the  usual  pulse-fluttering  rustle,  and  up 
and  away  went  three  superb  young  blackcock,  nearly  fiiU  grown, 
two  to  Jemmie's  side,  one  to  my  own. 

For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  my  blackcock  may  stiU  be 
alive  and  entertaining  his  friends  with  the  narrative  of  how  a 
foolish  and  excitable  Englishman  once  drew  a  bead  upon  him  in  his 
youth,  and  drew  it  awry.  In  a  word,  my  too  agitated  pulses 
blinded  my  eye  and  unnerved  my  hand,  and  I  missed  that  lordly 
youngling  handsomely  and  entirely.  Not  so  James  and  his 
brace  of  beauties.  Jemmie  is  a  deadly  shot,  and  I  would  as  soon 
sit  on  a  bomb  as  play  the  blackcock  to  his  unerring  barrel ;  he 
grassed  both  his  birds;  and  I  knew  that  the  dogs  and  keepers 
were  now  safe,  and  that  the  guns  of  my  friend  would  not,  yet 
awhile,  be  put  up  for  sale. 

But  trusty  Kaplya  and  Shanmue  still  stood  on ;  there  were 
more  of  this  interesting  family  to  come.  Becaptured  Carlow 
pulled  and  strained  at  his  leash;  Bruce  softly  whined  and  trembled 
spasmodically,  sitting  on  Stepan's  foot. 

Up  started  a  fourth  blackcock,  accompanied  by  his  mother ; 
with  bewildering  suddenness  they  rose  and  hurtled  away,  the  old 
lady  dropping  a  last  word  of  advice  to  the  youngsters  stiU  remain- 
ing vacillating  behind.  I  imagined  her  clucks  to  mean,  '  Oh,  you 
foolish  little  creatures !  why  did  you  not  fly  when  your  mamma 
gave  the  lead?  Fly  always  after  a  shot,  when  the  guns  are 
empty.' 

This  time  black  death  flew  from  my  right  barrel,  calling  to 
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his  last  account  a  very  beautiful  young  blackcock^  nearly  as  large 
as  his  mother,  who  of  course  escaped  scot  free,  triumphing — ^as  she 
supposed — ^by  reason  of  her  wisdom.     But  the  dogs  still  stood  on. 

This  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  pitiful  foolishness  of  the  blackcock 
tribe.  Their  fathers  are  birds  of  great  wisdom  and  cunning; 
their  mothers  are  sagacious  and  experienced ;  but  the  little  ones 
are  headstrong  and  foolish,  and  love  to  act  independently  of  their 
elders.  Instead  of  flying  altogether  as  grouse  and  partridges  do, 
and  thus  enjoying  each  a  chance  of  escape  as  well  as  participating 
in  the  common  danger,  they  rise  by  ones  and  twos,  and  each  bird 
becomes  the  sole  objective  for  the  charge  of  the  sportsman,  thereby 
immensely  lessening  his  chance  of  flying  between  the  pellets. 

The  first  covey  of  the  season  was  a  grand  one  indeed,  thirteen 
birds,  including  the  mother,  and  of  these  we  slew  without  leaving 
the  original  spot  no  less  than  nine.  Jemmie  beamed.  He  said 
sweet  things  to  Hermann,  the  lately  abused  and  condemned ;  he 
patted  the  dogs  and  '  praised  them  to  their  fiEice ; '  he  declared 
that  I  had  slain  a  full  half  of  the  dead  birds,  whereas  I  knew  well 
that  three  only  had  fallen  to  my  fire  and  six  to  his;  he  discovered 
that  the  walking  was  easy  enough  when  one  grew  used  to  it ;  he 
liked  the  sunshine;  in  a  word,  my  friend  James  had  donned 
those  spectacles  whose  glasses  are  of  the  colour  of  the  rose. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock ;  the  heather  and  bilberry  plants  were 
still  *  dew-pearled,'  and  there  were  diamonds  on  every  gossamer 
thread  that  ran  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  from  plant  to  plant ;  but  the 
sun  was  hot  enough,  by  this,  to  dry  up  an  ocean,  and  I  knew 
these  mom-gems  would  not  last  much  longer.  I  was  glad  when 
Jemmie  proposed  a  short  rest  (nominally  for  the  dogs'  sake),  for 
there  was  all  the  beauty  of  the  morning  to  take  in,  and  that  is 
best  done  in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture.  The  panting  of  the  dogs 
is  almost  the  only  sound — that  and  the  indescribable  evidence  of 
teeming  life  which  you  may  hear  in  the  dead  of  the  silence.  Who 
makes  the  sound  ?  What  is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?  I  think  it  is 
Nature  in  travail ;  it  is  growth  and  development,  the  never-resting 
activity  of  the  spirit  of  life  that  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  land. 

Our  nine  little  victims  lie  upon  the  heather  before  us,  and 
Jemmie  weighs  each  in  his  hand  and  tries,  very  unnecessarily, 
their  beaks  in  order  to  be  assured  of  their  youth,  and  admires 
their  growth,  and  beams  upon  men  and  dogs  in  high  good-humour. 
I,  too,  criticise  the  birds  and  am  conscious  of  a  stifling  feeling  of 
regret.  Here  are  nine  beautiful  little  lives  taken  in  as  many 
minutes,  taken  so  easily — alas  !  but  who  could  ever  give  back  to 
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these  feathered  ruins  the  thing  we  have  bereft  them  of?  I  know 
it  is  foolish  to  sentimentalise  thus  over  the  dead  creatures  I  came 
to  destroy,  and  will  destroy  again  the  very  next  time  that  I  have 
an  opportunity;  but  the  triumph  of  the  sportsman  is  always  a 
little  marred,  I  think,  by  this  feeling  of  guilt — the  guilt  of  having 
robbed  Mother  Nature  of  some  of  her  beautiful  children.  She 
does  very  well  without  them,  I  dare  say,  and  if  we  had  not  secured 
them,  doubtless  the  kites  and  hawks  and  foxes  would  have  taken 
their  share — probably  as  large  a  share  as  this  of  ours ;  neverthe- 
less, here  they  were  an  hour  ago  upon  this  moor,  alive  and  busy 
and  beautiful ;  and  now  they  are  not,  and  wt  did  it. 

Nevertheless,  again  we  are  up  and  about,  and  ready  to  *  do  it ' 
once  more  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  repose;  and  the  next 
thing  we  fall  upon  is  a  covey  of  chirping  and  twittering  little 
willow-grouse,  scarcely  free  of  the  egg-shells,  a  tiny,  confiding 
flock  that  flit  chattering  and  scolding  after  their  brown  and  white 
mother,  annoyed  to  be  disturbed  and  made  to  use  their  lovely 
little  mottled  wings  in  flight,  and  anxious  to  settle  again  before 
twenty  yards  have  been  covered.  We  send  a  laugh  after  the  little 
family,  instead  of  a  hailstorm  of  No.  7,  and  leave  them  to  grow 
and  fatten  ;  they  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  life  on  this  moor  for 
three  good  weeks,  if  not  four,  ere  the  leaden  death  shall  make 
Erinofka  the  poorer  by  their  perfectly-marked  little  persons. 
Then  an  old  blackcock,  unaware  that  Jemmie  and  his  choked  left 
barrel  are  about,  foolishly  lets  us  approach  within  fifty  yards  of  his 
sanctuary,  and  rising  with  a  crow  of  defiance,  subsides  instantly 
at  the  bidding  of  the  unerring  James,  with  a  groan  and  a  gasp 
— dead. 

Presently  a  superb  covey  of  willow-grouse  (who  are  the 
parents  of  our  own  red  variety  of  the  family)  rise  with  a  whirr 
and  a  loud  laugh  from  the  old  cock,  leave  their  tribute  of  four 
upon  the  heather,  and  vanish.  We  see  them  flit  like  a  white 
cloud  over  the  open  moorland,  rise  like  one  being  to  top  the 
bushes,  flash  their  wings  in  the  sun  as  they  wheel  round  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  their  tribe  before  settling,  and  then  we 
suddenly  lose  sight  of  them  and  see  them  no  more. 

'  They  are  down  among  the  aspens,'  said  Jemmie.  Hermann 
disdented. 

*  They  wheeled  right  round  the  spinney,'  he  says,  *  and  settled 
well  beyond  it.' 

Ivan  takes  the  side  of  Jemmie,  and  Stepan  sides  with  his 
chief.      I  am  neutral.      I  saw  them   up  to  a  point,  but  not 
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beyond  it ;  I  saw  the  sun  tip  their  white  feathers  with  fire  as 
they  wheeled,  and  then  lost  them  ;  but  I  know  how  many  there 
were — there  were  nineteen,  no  less,  that  journeyed  over  the 
heather  and  into  the  spinney — ^a  gigantic  covey  indeed ! 

*  Two  coveys,*  says  Jemmie ;  *  the  willow-grouse  have  a  passion 
for  massing  even  in  the  chicken  stage,'  which  is  perfectly  true, 
while  in  the  autumn  you  may  find  a  community  of  a  hundred  of 
them  living  together. 

Now,  were  these  birds  little  white  ghosts,  or  real  flesh  and 
blood  and  feathers  ?  If  not  spectres,  then  where  are  they?  This 
was  the  question  we  asked  of  one  another  as,  for  a  full  hour,  we 
paced  and  repaced,  as  we  believed,  every  inch  of  a  squafe  half- 
mile  of  ground  within  which  the  little  wizards  must  inevitably 
be  somewhere  hidden.  Hermann  explained  the  matter  by  de- 
claring that  they  had  settled  altogether  in  a  huddled  mass,  and 
had  not  moved  a  muscle  since ;  knowing,  perhaps  instinctively, 
that  by  preserving  absolute  immobility  they  give  no  scent.  We 
may,  and  so  may  the  dogs,  have  passed  within  a  yard  of  the  hole 
or  tufl  in  which  the  beady-eyed  little  creatures  lay  crouched, 
watching  us,  scarcely  breathing  for  terror,  their  poor  hearts  and 
pulses  going  very  fast  as  we  come  near  and  pass  by  and  see  no 
sign  of  them. 

But  Carlow  has  the  luck  to  stumble  upon  them.  I  am  watch- 
ing the  dog,  and  I  see  him  stop  suddenly  in  his  mad  career 
(Carlow's  career  is  always  mad !),  and  bend  over  in  an  extra- 
ordinary position.  There  is  the  covey,  under  his  very  nose. 
Alarmed  they  are  now,  and  their  necks  are  held  straight  and 
high ;  they  attempt  no  further  concealment ;  their  only  anxiety 
is  how  to  take  wing  without  falling  into  the  jaws  of  this  ogre — 
fox  or  whatever  he  may  be.  Carlow  would  sooner  perish  than 
touch  one  of  them  ;  but  they  do  not  know  this,  poor  things,  and 
peer  helplessly  and  timidly  this  way  and  that  in  the  extremity  of 
terror  and  uncertainty.  I  can  examine  them  now  at  leisure  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  oh,  what  beautiful  creatures  they  are ! 
Where  was  ever  so  soft  a  brown  as  this  of  theirs,  or  so  pure  a 
white?  What  bird  ever  matehed  the  graceful  poise  of  their 
heads?  What — there!  they  are  off,  and  I  have  missed  them 
with  both  barrels ;  this  comes  of  moralising.  Jemmie  did  not 
moralise,  and  he  has  dropped  two  of  the  beauties ;  but  there  is  a 
chance  for  me  yet,  for  the  covey  has  settled  in  the  open,  no 
doubt  about  the  exact  spot  this  time,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away. 
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So  we  take  in  all  the  dogs  excepting  old  Kaplya,  who  is  as  safe 
and  steady  as  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar,  and  head  straight  for  the 
place  in  which  we  believe  the  birds  to  be  lying.  Old  Kaplya 
raises  his  nose,  half  turns  towards  us,  smiles  and  winks  (she 
positively  does  both),  as  though  she  would  say,  *  All  right,  keep 
your  eye  upon.  Kaplya ;  I'm  on  these  birds  already — follow  me ! ' 
and  away  she  goes  straight  as  a  line,  first  cantering  easily,  then 
trotting  a  few  yards,  then  cautiously  walking  as  many  more,  then 
slowly  stopping,  stiflFening,  turning  her  nose  now  slightly  to  this 
side,  now  to  that,  then  finally  fixing  herself  into  the  very  perfect 
picture  of  a  sure  point. 

Up  they  go,  and  off  go  my  two  barrels,  rather  too  rapidly  and 
excitedly ;  off  go  Jemmie's  also,  but  with  more  deliberation.  To 
my  first  shot  a  bird  falls  in  tatters ;  to  my  second  two  succumb.  I 
have  shot  three  of  them,  and  Jemmie  his  usual  brace.  But,  alas ! 
my  first  bird  is  but  a  mangled  mass  of  feathers  and  broken  bones, 
and  there  must  be  a  burial.  Hide  him  deep  beneath  the  moss  and 
heather,  Hermann,  aud  for  pity's  sake  say  no  more  about  the 
circumstance ;  for  in  truth  my  heart  is  like  wax  within  me  by 
reason  of  this  wasted  life.  It  is  pardonable  and  right,  though 
perhaps  regrettable,  to  take  these  lives  when  we  intend  to  use  the 
shot-riddled  carcasses  for  our  food,  but  to  blow  a  beautiful  creature 
to  pieces  and  to  be  obliged  to  bury  its  remains  is  unpardonable. 

We  decide  to  leave  the  rest  of  this  covey ;  we  have  levied 
suflScient  tribute  upon  it.  And  now  the  day  is  growing  into 
middle  age,  and  Jemmie  says  that  we  will  find  one  more  family 
of  willow-grouse  or  blackgame  and  then  take  our  mid-day  meal 
and  our  siesta.  We  will  diverge  into  the  thick  belt  of  forest  on 
the  right,  he  says,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  covey  of  capercailzies. 

I  long  to  see  another  capercailzie  before  I  die.  For  many  a 
year  I  have  been  absent  from  those  moors  whereon  the  great  king 
of  game-birds  holds  his  high  court.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  come  fitce 
to  face— but  once — with  the  royal  family,  I  could  return  to  far-off 
England  content. 

But,  alas!  the  king  was  not  to  be  found.  Deep  in  the 
sanctuary  of  mid-forest,  somewhere  beyond  those  tall,  dark  pines 
— ^perhaps  miles  away — he  had  listened  in  proud  disdain  to  the 
popping  of  our  cartridges  upon  the  moor,  and  had  laughed  at 
our  impotent  endeavours  to  outwit  himself  and  his  family  of 
princelings.  To-morrow,  likely  enough,  he  would  stalk  about 
the  moor  from  end  to  end,  he  and  the  long-legged  princes  and 
princesses,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  haughty  lady  his 
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queen;  but  to-day,  no,  thank  you!  Not  while  James  and  his 
deadly  Holland  were  about ! 

We  stumbled,  however,  upon  a  covey  of  blackgame,  and 
levied  full  tribute  upon  them  in  default  of  their  big  cousins ;  but 
now  the  splendid  August  sun  had 

Clomb  up  to  heaven  and  kissed  the  golden  feet  of  noon, 

and  Jemmie  declared  that  if  we  did  not  instantly  settle  down 
to  our  legitimate  lunch,  he  would  not  answer  for  it  if  he  suddenly 
fell  upon  me,  or  Hermann,  or  Shammie,  or  even  perspiring 
Stepan  and  devoured  him.  Accordingly,  therefore,  we  selected 
our  camp  in  a  shady  spot  by  a  moss-pool — for  this  bog-water 
was  all  that  we  should  get  to-day,  and  we  must  use  it  or  none  for 
tea-making — and  Hermann  was  instructed  to  unpack  the  lun- 
cheon basket.  Out  came  the  good  things,  a  profuse  and  welcome 
procession  of  luxury — spring  chickens,  tongue,  well-iced  butter, 
two  bottles  of  claret,  Alexander  Kuchen  (0  blessed  Alexander ! 
whoever  you  may  have  been,  to  have  invented  so  delicious  a 
dainty ;  may  the  sweet  maidens  of  Valhalla  feed  you  for  ever 
with  your  own  Kuchen,  0  Alexander !  and  may  you  eat  heartily  of 
it  without  suffering  or  surfeiting),  and  aretic  strawberries.  For 
half  an  hour  we  toyed,  did  James  and  I,  with  the  viands,  after 
which  for  two  hours  we  slept  or  rested ;  for  during  this  time  of 
high  noon  the  birds  mysteriously  disappear,  and  nor  man  nor  dog 
may  find  them ;  and  I  lay  and  dreamed  dreams,  a  few  sleeping 
and  many  waking  ones ;  and  the  peace  and  silence  and  restful- 
ness  of  that  mid-day  in  the  forest  entered  into  my  soul  and  abode 
there  in  a  sense  of  infinite  and  lasting  content,  which  may  be  re- 
called— as  through  a  phonograph — and  reproduced  at  will  to  this 
hour. 

And  then  again,  after  a  cup  of  tea  concocted  of  bog-water,  but 
delicious  notwithstanding,  and  after  counting  and  recounting  our 
twelve  or  thirteen  brace  of  victims,  we  pulled  ourselves  togeth^ 
and  trudged  for  four  more  hours,  during  which  time  we  doubled 
our  tale  of  slaughter,  or  nearly  so,  and  when  the  hour  came  that  we 
must  head  for  the  carts  and  return  home  to  dine  and  catch  the  night 
train  for  town,  it  was  with  sadness  that  we  wended  our  way  home- 
wards. We  had  spent  twelve  hours  upon  this  pleasant  moor  indeed ; 
but  who  would  be  content  with  twelve  ?  Twelve  thousand  were  all 
too  little  of  such  delight.  I  am  quite  determined  that  if  my 
friends  the  Mahatmas  give  me  another  dream-chance  I  shall 
jump  at  the  offer  of  Erinofka  as  a  place  of  abode,  however  long 
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the  sentence  be.  What  if  the  spirit-gun  will  not  go  ofiF?  So 
long  as  I  may  tramp  the  heather  and  see  the  game  and  carry  over 
my  shoulder  the  semblance  of  a  gun  to  point  at  them,  even  a 
dummy  gun ;  so  long  as  I  may  see  the  dew-pearled  gossamer,  and 
feel  the  broad  smile  of  the  August  sun,  and  hear  the  hum  and 
buzz  and  crackle  and  cluck  of  teeming  life  around  me,  I  really  do 
not  think  I  care  so  very  much  about  the  killing.  And  this  is 
why  I  declare  that  if  the  Mahatmas  oflFer  me  the  Erinof  ka 
heaven  I  shall  accept  it,  ay,  even  unto  forty-five  thousand  years ! 
Nevertheless,  if  they  allow  me  a  breechloader  and  cartridges 
instead  of  that  foolish  spirit-gun  of  theirs,  I  shall  certcdnly  shoot. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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The  Transporting  Power  of  Water 
and  the  Making  of  Land, 


IN  the  following  article  it  is  proposed  to  show  what  an  important 
part  the  transporting  power  of  water  plays  in  degrading  and 
reconstructing  the  material  of  which  the  surfiuje  of  this  world  is 
composed,  and  in  rendering  it  habitable. 

The  original  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  world  consists  of 
sterile  volcanic  rocks,  only  capable  of  supporting  a  very  limited 
amount  of  plant  life.  By  the  action  of  water  these  rocks  are 
worn  away  and  degraded,  the  dibria  being  transported  and 
deposited  in  layers  of  soil  of  more  or  less  thickness,  on  which 
vegetation  can  flourish  and  produce  food  for  human  consumption. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  thus  subject  to  constant  degra- 
dation and  reconstruction.  The  mills  of  Nature  grind  slowly 
but  surely  and  without  ceasing,  and  as  steadily  as  existing  rocks 
are  worn  away  new  land  is  being  formed.  In  lact,  the  whole 
cultivated  land  of  the  world  is  derived  from  cUbris  disinte- 
grated from  volcanic  rocks,  transported  by  water,  deposited  at 
some  lower  level,  and  subsequently  again  raised  into  the  ele- 
vated tracts  which  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surbce  of 
the  earth. 

It  requires  a  strong  effort  of  imagination  to  realise  the  enor- 
mous periods  of  time  that  must  have  elapsed  during  which  the 
sandstone  rocks,  the  limestone  hills  and  plains,  and  the  chalk 
downs  with  which  this  country  is  diversified,  were  being  eroded, 
transported,  and  deposited.  There  are,  however,  also  vast  plains 
of  alluvial  soil,  a  large  part  of  which  have  been  made  within  com- 
paratively recent  periods  of  time,  and  the  composition  of  which  is 
still  going  on  in  a  manner  that  can  be  traced  and  realised. 

The  process  of  degradation  is  principally  due  to  mechanical 
action,  the  primary  and  moving  agent  of  destruction  being  water. 
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The  rain  falling  on  the  rocks  sinks  into  every  crack  and  crevice, 
carrying  with  it  into  these  fissures  surface  material  which  has 
been  degraded  by  the  weather,  and  thus  affording  a  matrix  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  afterwards  to  main- 
tain the  plants.  The  fibres  and  roots  of  these  plants,  bushes,  and 
trees  thus  brought  into  life,  growing  and  expanding,  act  as  wedges 
to  split  up  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  to  commence  the  process 
of  wearing  away.  From  this  quality  of  destruction  a  large  class 
of  plants  derive  the  name  of  Saxifrages,  or  rock-breakers,  from 
their  roots  penetrating  into  the  minute  fissures  in  search  of  water, 
and  so  assisting  in  the  process  of  disintegration.  In  winter  the 
water  collected  in  the  hollows  and  crevices  becomes  frozen,  and 
expanding  as  it  changes  into  ice,  acts  like  a  charge  of  blasting 
material  in  breaking  up  the  rock.  The  pieces  thus  detached 
become  further  disintegrated  by  frost  and  weather,  and  being 
rolled  over  and  over  and  rubbed  against  each  other  as  they  are 
carried  away  down  the  mountcdn  torrents,  are  ground  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  from  fragments  of  rock  they  become 
boulders,  then  pebbles,  and  finally  sand.  As  the  mountain  stream 
merges  into  the  river  the  pebbles  and  coarse  sand  continue  to  be 
rolled  along  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  while  the  argillaceous 
particles  and  salts  become  mingled  with  the  water,  and  flow  on 
with  it  either  in  suspension  or  solution. 

While  this  disintegrating  process  is  going  on  inland,  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  on  the  coast  exposed  to  the  sea  are  suffering  degrada- 
tion by  a  similar  process,  and  are  also  being  worn  away  by  the 
incessant  action  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  beating  on  them,  and 
attacking  them  not  only  with  the  impact  of  the  water,  but  also 
with  the  fragments  broken  off,  which,  dashed  against  the  face 
from  which  they  have  been  eroded,  are  thus  used  as  implements 
of  destruction. 

The  pieces  of  rock  thus  broken  from  the  cliffs  are  inces- 
santly rolled  about  by  the  waves  and  transported  by  the  tides 
along  the  coast  until  reduced  to  the  form  of  shingle,  and  finally 
become  deposited  in  vast  beds  in  sheltered  bays,  as  at  Pevensey 
and  Dungeness  ;  or  in  long  ridges  running  out  for  miles  and  rising 
above  the  level  of  high  tides,  such  as  are  found  at  the  Chesil  Bank, 
Aldborough,  Spurn  Point,  and  other  places.  The  alluvial  matter 
diffused  amongst  the  tidal  water  of  the  sea,  when  circumstances 
are  favourable,  settles  on  its  bed,  where,  mixed  with  shells  and  the 
remains  of  calcareous  and  silicious  organisms,  it  in  time  becomes 
consolidated  by  the  immense  pressure  of  the  water,  to  be  upheaved 
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probably  in  future  ages  by  some  great  volcanic  disturbance  to 
form  hills  or  downs  similar  to  those  which  now  exist. 

By  taking  account  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  down  the  rivers,  and  the  solid  matter  carried 
along  in  suspension,  it  is  possible  to  form  some  approximate  idea 
of  the  rate  at  which  this  process  of  degradation  proceeds,  and  of 
the  time  it  will  take  for  Crreat  Britain  to  be  worn  away  down  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  earth  the 
greater  part  passes  away  by  evaporation,  absorption  by  growing 
vegetation,  or  by  percolation  through  the  surfiwe  to  springs.  It 
may,  hoiifrever,  be  assumed  that  in  this  country  about  five  inches 
of  the  total  rainfall  annually  passes  away  to  sea  down  the  rivers 
in  a  more  or  less  turbid  condition.  The  area  of  Great  Britain  is 
computed  at  56^  millions  of  acres.  Allowing  an  average  quantity 
of  solid  matter  carried  in  suspension  and  solution  at  the  rate  of 
100  grains  in  every  cubic  foot  of  water,  this  would  give  an  annual 
quantity  of  solid  matter  degraded  from  the  surface  of  Great  Britain, 
and  transported  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  of  6^  millions  of  tons 
a  year.  The  average  level  of  the  country,  taking  hill  and  dale, 
is  estimated  by  geologists  at  650  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  the 
above  rate  of  transport  the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
worn  away  to  sea  level  in  about  eleven  million  years.  There  are, 
however,  the  still  more  active  agents  of  destruction  at  work  in  the 
waves  and  tides  beating  on  the  dififs.  The  degradation  due  to 
this  cause  along  the  coast  of  the  South  of  England,  and  in  those 
parts  where  the  softer  rocks  exist,  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
one  foot  in  a  year,  and  on  the  harder  rocks  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  year.  Taking  a  mean  of  one  inch  along  the 
whole  coast  line.  Great  Britain  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  plateau  level  with  the  sea  in  five  million  years.  At  a  more  or 
less  rapid  rate  than  the  above,  the  whole  of  the  world  is  gradually 
succumbing  under  the  same  process  of  degradation  and  wearing 
away. 

While,  however,  -degradation  and  wasting  is  thus  going  on, 
new  land  is  at  the  same  time  being  made  up  by  the  transporting 
action  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  water  can  transport 
depends  on  the  velocity  with  which  it  flows.  A  quickly  running 
stream,  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  in  suspension, 
moves  in  a  given  time  a  greater  mass  than  one  running  at  a  lower 
velocity.  A  stream  in  rapid  motion  can  also  carry  a  greater 
quantity  in  suspension,  as  gravity  has  less  time  to  act  on  the  solid 
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particles  before  they  are  subjected  to  other  influences  due  to  the 
increase  of  eddies,  and  the  whirling  motion  set  up  by  the  increased 
momentum  of  the  stream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  material 
transported  may  be  taken  as  about  double  that  of  the  water,  and 
in  still  water  the  particles  will  rapidly  settle,  the  time  required 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  of  the 
particles.  Thus  clean,  coarse  sand,  consisting  entirely  of  silicious 
particles,  if  placed  in  a  glass  bottle  and  shaken  up,  will  be  seen  to 
settle  almost  immediately  and  leave  the  water  clear,  whereas 
purely  argillaceous  particles  will  take  several  hours  to  settle,  and 
even  days  before  the  water  becomes  clear  again.  While  water  is 
in  motion  in  a  river  the  particles  are  continually  kept  in  motion 
and  stirred  up,  the  molecules  of  water  in  running  streams  having 
a  rotary  and  continual  upward  motion  suflScient  to  counteract  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  solid  particles.  The  capacity  of  water  to 
carry  material  is,  however,  limited  and  depends  on  circumstances. 
Clean  water  will  erode  and  cut  away  shoals,  or  the  banks  of  a 
river,  while  turbid  water,  loaded  to  its  full  capacity,  will  pass  on 
without  causing  erosion. 

Thus  the  broken  fragments  of  rock  which  fall  into  the  mountain 
stream  or  the  brook  are  carried  onward  by  the  flood,  and  in  the 
process  of  being  rolled  over  and  over  their  edges  are  broken  oflF 
and  the  rock  is  ground  into  gravel,  and  the  gravel  is  in  time  worn 
into  sand,  and  the  alluvial  matter  is  reduced  to  particles  sufficiently 
fine  to  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  which,  by  its  rotary  action, 
its  vertical  eddies  and  its  whirls,  keeps  it  suspended  until  it  is 
swept  out  to  the  estuary  or  the  ocean,  where  the  water,  losing  its 
velocity  and  its  transporting  power,  drops  its  load  on  the  shores  or 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  And  so  for  ever  the  rivers  keep  on 
transporting  the  mountains  and  the  hills  to  the  sea. 

In  this  country  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  are  visibly  at  work  as 
land-makers.  These  streams,  perhaps,  cany  a  greater  quantity 
of  matter  in  suspension  than  any  of  the  other  rivers  in  Great 
Britain.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  raise  large 
tracts  of  low,  peaty  land  adjacent  to  the  river,  the  surface  of  which 
was  below  the  level  of  high  water.  This  low  land  lies  inland  at 
distances  varying  from  three  to  six,  and  even  seven,  miles.  The 
tidal  water  is  admitted  to  this  land  at  high  water  through  sluices 
and  conveyed  along  drains  made  for  the  purpose.  On  leaving  the 
confined  area  of  the  waterway  and  spreading  out  over  the  land, 
the  aDuvial  matter  in  suspension,  termed  warp,  is  deposited,  in 
fiEivourable  seasons,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  a 
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tide,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  to  a  depth  of  three 
and  even  up  to  six  and  seven  feet.  At  low  tide  the  clarified  wato* 
runs  back  into  the  river.  By  this  process,  within  the  last  half- 
century  about  30,000  acres  have  been  converted  by  the  trans- 
porting power  of  water  from  barren,  worthless  land  into  some  of 
the  richest  soil  in  England,  on  which  potatoes  and  celery  are 
grown  in  large  quantities. 

Owing  to  the  absorbent  character  of  the  strata  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is  composed,  this  river  in 
its  upper  reach  may  be  regarded  as  being  remarkably  clean  and 
free  from  matter  in  suspension,  an  unusually  large  part  of  its  sup- 
ply being  derived  from  springs.  Yet  when,  after  rain,  the  water 
flows  down  to  the  sea  in  a  turbid  condition  it  is  performing  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  in  making  new  land.  The  quantity  of 
solid  matter  transported  annually  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  cubic  yards,  which,  if  all  heaped  in  one 
place  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  to  a  depth  of  two 
yards,  would  make  about  twenty-four  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  operation  going  on  for  many  ages  has  enlarged  and 
enriched  the  county  of  Essex  at  the  expense  of  Gloucester  and 
Oxford  and  the  other  counties  through  which  the  Thames  flows, 
and  created  all  that  alluvial  tract  of  land  which,  embanked  and 
reclaimed  within  historic  times,  now  constitutes  the  grass  fields 
and  market-gardens  which  are  passed  through  on  the  journey 
from  London  to  Tilbury  and  Southend,  together  with  Foulness 
and  Canvey  Islands. 

By  the  operations  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Wash  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  process  of  calculation.  By 
taking  samples  of  the  water  from  the  four  rivers  which  discharge 
into  it  at  various  times  and  under  different  conditions,  and  sub- 
tracting the  solid  matter  in  suspension,  the  result  has  been  arrived 
at  that  from  the  5,820  square  miles  drained  by  these  rivers  there 
is  transported  annually  into  the  estuary  about  385,560  tons  of 
alluvial  matter — sufficient,  if  all  deposited  in  one  place  on  the 
shore,  to  make  thirty-two  acres  of  good  land.  The  actual  quantity 
that  has  been  thus  made  and  added  to  the  cultivated  land  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  great  enclosure  made  by  the  Romans  1,700  years 
ago  is  64,000  acres,  which  is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  above  calculations.  By  this  process  of 
transport  and  deposit^  extending  back  over  many  ages,  the  large 
alluvial  tract  of  fenland  and  marshland  reaching  from  the  Huml^ 
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to  Huntingdon,  over  a  width  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  has 
been  made. 

The  Netherlands,  however,  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  comparatively  recently  made  land,  and  of  the 
power  of  water  to  transport  and  deposit  material.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  this  country,  covering  about  13,000  square 
miles,  has  been  brought  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  by 
the  Shine  and  the  Meuse,  and  deposited  in  the  North  Sea  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  be  embanked  and  reclaimed.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  occupied  the  Netherlands  he 
justified  his  action  on  the  ground  that  as  the  soil  had  all  been 
originally  filched  from  France,  he  was  only  resuming  possession  of 
that  which  originally  belonged  to  her. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  large  rivers  of  America  and 
other  countries  the  quantity  transported  annually  assumes  much 
larger  proportions.  The  Mississippi  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
transported  from  the  mountains  and  high  land  within  its  drainage 
area  sufficient  material  to  make  400,000  square  miles  of  new  land 
by  filling  up  an  estuary  which  extended  from  its  original  outfall 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a  length  of  600  miles,  and  in  width 
from  30  to  40  miles.  This  river  is  still  pouring  solid  matter  into 
the  Gulf,  where  it  is  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  shape  over  a  coast 
line  of  150  miles,  and  is  filling  it  up  at  the  rate  of  362  millions 
of  tons  a  year,  or  six  times  as  much  soil  as  was  removed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  sufficient  to 
make  a  square  mile  of  new  land,  allowing  for  its  having  to  fill  up 
the  Ghilf  to  a  depth  of  eighty  yards.  Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
this  operation  may  be  conceived  when  the  fact  is  considered  that 
some  of  this  soil  has  to  be  transported  more  than  3,000  miles ; 
and  that  if  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  carried  in  boats  at  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  heavy  material  is  carried  on  the  inland 
waters  of  America,  or,  say,  for  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per 
mile  over  an  average  of  half  the  total  distance,  the  cost  would 
be  no  less  a  sum  than  238,000,000^.  a  year.  Through  the  vast 
delta  thus  formed  the  river  winds  its  way,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing by  innumerable  bends  until  it  extends  its  length  to  nearly 
1,200  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  point  to  point  length  of  the 
delta ;  continually  eroding  the  banks  in  one  place  and  building 
up  land  in  another,  occasionally  breaking  its  way  across  a  narrow 
neck  which  lies  between  the  two  extremities,  and  filling  up  the 
old  channel.    By  this  operation  the  course  of  the  water  is  some- 
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times  shortened  by  distances  amounting  to  scores  of  miles,  and 
towns  which  at  one  time  were  on  the  side  of  the  waterway  are 
suddenly  transposed  to  inland  positions,  and  are  transferred  to 
different  sides  of  the  stream  and  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  Nile  transports  annually  more  than  62  million  tons  of 
solid  matter  in  suspension  and  solution,  and  has  covered  with 
alluvial  soil  a  tract  of  2\  millions  of  acres,  in  some  places  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet,  besides  spreading  out  into  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  base  of  the  delta  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  having 
a  chord  of  170  miles.  By  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  the 
fertilising  matter  transported  from  the  heart  of  Africa  is  spread 
over  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  raising  it  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
inches  in  a  century,  and  enabling  the  occupiers  to  gather  two 
crops  a  year  off  land  which,  if  not  thus  enriched,  would  grow 
nothing. 

The  Hoang  Ho  transports  annually  650  million  cubic  yards  of 
solid  matter  in  suspension,  and  with  the  other  rivers  of  China 
has  made  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  that  country,  spreading  over 
200,000  square  miles. 

The  Ganges  carries  23d  million  cubic  yards,  and  its  delta 
extends  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  for  160  miles. 
The  Danube  is  filling  up  the  Black  Sea  at  the  rate  of  50  millions 
of  cubic  yards  a  year ;  and  the  Rhone  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
rate  of  23J  million  cubic  yards.  The  Volga  when  in  flood  carries 
to  the  Caspian  26,000  cubic  yards  in  a  single  day.^ 

It  would  only  be  tedious  to  quote  other  examples.  Those 
given  are  sufficient  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  transporting  power  of 
the  rivers  of  the  world,  which  for  ever  and  continuously,  wherever 
rain  falls,  are  gradually  carrying  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  the 
rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  depositing  them  in  the  seas, 
thus  building  up  new  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  by  future 
generations ;  as  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  past  the  tides,  which 
then  rose  higher  and  occurred  at  shorter  intervals,  flowing  and 
ebbing  incessantly  over  the  land  with  a  velocity  and  power  that 
it  is  difficult  to  contemplate,  and  beating  against  the  cliffs  with 
waves  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  force,  perpetually  grinding 
them  away,  prepared  the  material  which  composed  the  first 
stratified  rocks. 

*  Tidal  Hirers;  their  HydraulicBt  Improvement  and  Navigation.  By  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  M.Inst.C.E.  Longmans  &  Co.  Chapter  IV.,  *  The  Transporting  Power 
of  Water.'  Appendix  Vlll.,  *  Table  showing  solid  matter  in  Suspemioa  iif 
Rivers.' 
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These,  snbsequently  upheaved,  together  with  the  d&yris  trans- 
ported by  the  rivers,  were  later  on,  by  the  aid  of  icebergs  and 
glacial  drift,  moulded  into  the  hills  and  dales,  the  valleys  and 
watercourses,  the  rivers  and  sandy  estuaries,  which,  with  the 
volcanic  rocks,  form  the  surface  of  the  world  on  which  we  live. 

W.  H.  Wheeler. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


THE  New  York  Times  has  been  taking  me  to  task  in   the 
following  passage : — 

Andrew  LaDg,  who  knows  a  lot,  includiDg  much  that  is  not  true, 
declares  that  we  Americans  say  '  belong  with/  where  an  Englishman 
would  say  '  belong  to.'  The  charge  is  absurd  and  might  be  dismissed 
with  a  simple  denial  that  we  do  any  such  thing,  but  these  solemn 
Britishers  are  so  fond  of  teaching  us  how  to  use  our  own  language — it 
certainly  is  ours  as  much  as  it  is  theirs — that  every  such  lesson  should 
be  resented,  and  the  would-be  instructors  advised  to  confine  their 
labours  to  their  fellow-islanders,  eight  out  of  ten  of  whom  speak  no 
language  at  all,  but  simply  a  dialect,  more  or  less  barbarous.  As  to 
the  preposition  after  '  belong,'  of  coarse,  it  may  be  either  '  to '  or  *  with,' 
according  to  the  meaning  one  wishes  to  convey.  If  Mr.  Lang  can  find 
no  difference  in  sense  between  *  He  belongs  to  the  Forty-seoond 
Regiment'  and  *He  belongs  with  the  Forty-second  Begiment,'  the 
first  of  which,  according  to  him,  is  English  and  the  second  American — 
if  he  would  not  use  the  one  if  he  meant  one  thing,  and  the  other  if  he 
meant  something  else — ^then  his  is  a  quite  hopeless  case.  An  attempt 
to  explain  the  distinction  would  be  wasting  time,  for  it  is  so  perfectly 
obvious,  that  anybody  who,  like  Mr.  Lang,  fails  to  see  it,  must  be 
mentally  peculiar  to  a  degree  that  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  any- 
thing except  sympathy. 

My  remarks  appeared  in  the  Ship,  where  I  tried  to  show  that 
an  American  critic  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  'the  blame 
belonged  mth  Lord  Greorge  Murray.'  I  defended  Lord  George, 
and  added  that  we  say  blame  belongs  to^  not  with  a  person.  I 
am  still  of  that  opinion !  As  to  '  belonging  with '  a  regiment,  it 
means,  I  presume,  that  a  person  is  attached  to  the  regiment,  but 
not  a  member  of  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  teach  any  American  how 
to  write  his  own  language  (in  which  it  may  be  correct  to  say  that 
blame  belongs  with  a  person),  I  only  maintain  that  the  phrase  is 
not  good  English,  and  I  doubt  if  it  occurs  in  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
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Emerson,  Presoott,  Hawthorne,  or  Foe.  Perhaps  my  expression 
of  opinion  '  should  be  resented.'  ^  Belong,'  if  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, is  becoming  a  new  auxiliary  verb.  Things,  or  people,  can 
'  belong  on,  in,  with '  this  or  that,  and  I  fear  they  can  '  belong 
before  the  war,'  or  *  belong  after  the  war.'  *  Blong,'  I  am  told 
by  an  American  lady,  is  a  great  element  in  Pidgin-English, 
whence  it  seems  to  be  invading  the  ordinary  language.  Instead 
of  saying  ^  this  is  a  thing's  proper  place,'  you  may  now  say  '  it 
belongs  right  here.'  Of  course  Americans  have  a  right  to  use 
'  belong,'  or  any  other  word,  exactly  as  they  please,  but  perhaps 
we  need  not  imitate  them,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do.  If  eighty  per 
cent,  of  us  only  speak  a  barbarous  dialect,  let  it  be  all  the  more 
our  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of  our  speech !  Resentment,  in 
linguistic  matters,  appears  out  of  place,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  New  York  Times  gets  its  statistics  of 
our  barbarous  dialect,  but — ^in  literature  at  least — ^we  can  and 
should  be  on  our  guard.  I  am  no  great  philologist,  and  when  I 
'  know '  that  '  belong  here,'  *  belong  on,'  ^  belong  with,'  are  not 
classical  English  idioms,  what  I  '  know '  may  not  be  '  true.'  I 
will  gladly  accept  correction,  if  it  be  good  English  to  write  that 
blame  '  belongs  with '  a  person.  In  the  meantime,  till  better 
instructed,  I  certainly  would  not  use  the  phrase  ^  belong  with '  in 
any  circumstances,  mine  being  'a  hopeless  case.'  But  my 
ignorance  is  not  really  invincible.  Show  me  '  belong  with '  in 
any  good  English  author,  in  any  good  American  author,  and  my 
opposition  is  vanquished. 

But  one  hesitates  to  accept  the  obiter  dictum  of  the  New 
York  Times^  in  a  point  of  grammar,  before  it  is  supported  by 
good  examples.  One  hopes  that  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  this 
reserve.  By  the  way,  we  had  been  told  that  Americans  never 
said  < Britishers'! 

• 

A  poet  who  says  he  has  '  weighed  in  with  ever  so  many  odes ' 
(barbarous  dialect ! ),  and  is  not  yet  even  a  knight,  informs  me  that 
Mr.  Vivian  is  standing,  at  St.  Ives,  in  the  legitimist  interest,  in 
that  of  Queen  Mary  IV.  and  *  Prince  Rupert  over  the  water. 
The  poet  therefore,  hastily  transferring  his  allegiance,  sends  the 
following  verses, '  On  the  Late  King's  Birthday '  (June  10, 1688) : 
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June  10. 

'Twas  a  day  of  faith  and  flowers, 

Of  honour  that  conld  not  die, 
Of  Hope  that  counted  the  hours 

Of  sorrowing  Loyalty : 
And  the  Blackbird  sang  in  the  closes, 

The  Blackbird  piped  in  the  spring, 
For  the  day  of  the  dawn  of  white  Roses, 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  the  King ! 

White  roses  over  the  heather, 

And  down  by  the  Lowland  lea, 
And,  far  in  the  fieunt  blue  weather, 

A  white  sail  shone  on  the  sea ! 
But  the  deep  night  gathers  and  closes. 

Shall  ever  a  morning  bring 
The  lord  of  the  leal  white  roses. 

The  &ce  of  the  rightful  King  ? 

We  wait  as  our  feithers  waited, 

More  hopeless  we  than  they ! 
For  the  light  of  the  Star  is  abated, 

That  shone  on  an  Old  Year's  day ;  * 
But  I  hope,  when  the  Parliament  closes. 

That  St.  Ives  may  successfiilly  bring 
Mr.  Vivian  in,  with  the  roses, 

Prince  Rupert  out,  for  the  King ! 

• 

The  following  story,  of  a  fairy  which  a  Highland  keeper  really 
saw  (if  there  are  fairies),  and  the  legend  which  accompanies  it,  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  £eivoured  beholder.  The  legend  I  have 
never  seen  in  print;  it  strikes  one  as  very  characteristic  and 
picturesque.  As  to  the  Fairy  (about  which  the  writer  speaks 
with  scientific  reserve)  I  leave  it  to  the  S.P.R.  Fairies,  of  course, 
generally  wear  green,  not  blue ;  but  iisishions  alter.  The  first  tale 
is  a  reported  speech ;  the  legend  is  written  by  my  correspondent 
himself.    I  omit  some  reflections. 

*  Die    Beoembr.    XXXI.   anno  MDCCXX.  eztalit  08  sacrum  Coelo.*     On 
a  medal  of  Prinoe  Charles,  peneipoetam. 
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The  Fairy. 

*  If  there  are  such  things  as  fairies,  then  I  have  seen  a  fairy. 
It  was  one  day  I  was  fishing  up  at  the  Loch,  and  I  was  getting  no 
sport,  and  the  shepherd's  son  came  by  and  was  talking  with  me  ; 
and  as  he  was  a  good  fisherman,  and  to  change  the  luck,  I  gave 
him  the  rod.  I  stood  for  some  time,  looking  at  the  hillside 
opposite  me,  and  it  was  only  as  far  from  me  as  the  width  of 
Mucomer  Pool.  And  I  saw  a  little  figure  running  along  the  hill- 
side, dressed  in  blue,  and  bobbing  and  dancing  along  like  a  little 
girlie,  who  was  awfu*  ta'en  wi*  a  grand  new  frock.  I  saw  the  little 
figure  come  to  a  burn,  and  she  ran  down  the  side,  and  I  waited  to 
see  her  come  out  and  run  up  the  other  side.  And  the  shepherd's 
son  said,  seeing  I  was  na  heeding  him  nor  the  fishing,  **  What  are 
you  looking  at  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  I  am  watching  to  see  a  wee  lassie 
cross  the  burn  and  come  out  on  the  other  side."  And  he  said, 
'*  What  like  was  the  lassie  ?  Was  she  dressed  in  blue  ?  "  and  I 
said  she  was.  Then  he  said,  '*  You'll  never  see  her  come  out  of 
the  bum,  for  she's  no  girlie,  but  a  fairy."  And  he  told  me  many 
people  had  seen  her  about  there,  and  they  all  knew  she  was  a 
fairy.  And  in  the  evening  when  I  went  to  the  shepherd's  house, 
his  wife  came  out  and  asked  me  what  luck  had  I,  and  was  there 
any  news,  or  any  one  passing  the  day  ?  And  I  said  I  saw  no  one 
but  a  bit  lassie  in  blue,  who  ran  down  a  bumside,  and  though  I 
stood  watching  for  a  long  time  expecting  to  see  her  run  up  the 
other  side,  see  her  again  I  never  did. 

* ''  Och ! "  says  the  shepherd's  wife,  "  that'll  be  the  fairy.  We 
have  all  seen  her  at  different  times,  and  we  know  she  is  a  fairy." 

*  So,  if  there  are  such  things  as  fairies,  then  I  have  seen  a 
fairy.' 

Lochiel's  Tailor. 

In  the  good  old  days,  long  ago,  the  Highlands  were  diflferent 
from  what  they  are  now.  Some  people  to-day  think  there  is  no 
harm  in  taking  a  stag  out  of  a  forest,  a  salmon  out  of  a  river,  or  a 
tree  out  of  a  wood.  In  the  good  old  days  they  saw  no  harm  in 
taking  horses  and  cattle  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  There 
were  no  policemen  or  thief-catchers  that  time  in  the  land.  A 
thief  or  murderer  had  only  to  put  himself  under  a  neighbouring 
chief  who  was  an  enemy  of  his  own  chief  and  he  would  be  safe. 
Although  he  would  not  be  above  twenty  miles  away,  he  would  be 
as  difficult  to  get  near  as  he  would  be  in  Spain  to-day.      The 
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people  of  Lochaber  were  not  behind  in  taking  other  people's  cattle 
and  horses.  They  often  went  to  Strathspey  and  Grlenmorriston  to 
lift  a  creach.  When  they  were  to  lift  a  creaeh,  they  met  at  a 
certain  place  to  choose  a  leader,  and  he  would  pick  the  best  men 
to  go  along  with  him.  Sometimes  it  went  well  with  them,  other 
times  a  good  many  wonld  get  killed.  One  time  they  went  to 
Strathspey  and  took  all  the  cows  from  a  village  there.  Next 
morning,  when  the  people  missed  them,  they  went  after  them  to 
take  them  back.  There  was  one  man  there  who  liked  a  long 
sleep.  His  wife  told  him  about  his  cows.  He  asked  Ker  if  they 
took  them  all,  and  she  said  yes.  He  then  asked  her  if  they  took 
the  calves,  and  she  said  no.  ^  Then,'  says  he,  ^  we  will  have  oows 
yet/  and  slept  on.     His  neighbours  were  all  killed. 

The  chiefs  were  giving  the  people  a  good  example.  They 
were  always  fighting  and  taking  land  from  each  other. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh  were  the 
greatest  chiefs  in  Lochaber.  Mackintosh's  daughter  was  married 
to  Lochiel,  and  they  were  always  fighting  about  land. 

There  came  a  strange  man  to  the  country,  a  tailor.  No  one 
knew  where  he  came  from.  He  always  carried  a  battle-axe.  He 
made  a  Cameron  of  himself,  and  he  enlisted  under  Lochiel's 
banner.  He  proved  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and  Lochiel  was  always 
victorious  after  that  in  his  battles  with  the  Mackintosh.  Mackin- 
tosh had  a  lot  of  land,  and  lived  at  Moy,  about  a  mile  from 
Grairlochy  and  four  miles  from  Achnacarry,  Lochiel's  place. 
Lochiel  drove  him  to  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  he  called  the 
place  where  he  lived  there  Moy,  after  his  old  home  in  Lochaber. 

Sometime  after  he  called  his  men  together  to  give  Lochiel 
another  battle.  Lochiel  heard  of  it,  and  he  went  with  his  own  men 
to  meet  him.  They  met  on  the  hill  above  Boy  Bridge  and  fought 
a  great  battle.  The  Mackintoshes  got  the  worst  of  it.  Allan, 
Lochiel's  brother,  got  his  back  to  a  stone  and  killed  seven  strong 
men  that  were  facing  him.  The  stone  is  still  there  and  is  called 
'  Clach  Allan,'  or  Allan's  stone.  All  that  lived  of  the  Mackintoshes 
fled,  and  Lochiel  followed  and  chased  them  out  of  Badenoch.  The 
'  Black  Tailor '  was  the  first  that  came  to  Achnacarry,  and 
Lochiel's  lady,  hearing  that  he  was  come  and  being  anxious  for 
news  from  the  field  of  battle,  told  him  to  leave  his  battle-^axe  out 
of  doors.  He  answered,  *  Wherever  I'll  be  my  axe  will  be,*  and  in 
he  went  with  his  axe. 

She  asked  him  how  the  battle  went.  Says  he,  *  To-day  you 
will  get  a  catskin  for  2d.,  and  pick  and  choice  for  2^(2.'     She 
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knew  by  this  that  her  father  was  beaten,  and  she  took  her 
sucking  child  from  her  breast  and  said,  '  This  brat  of  Lochiel 
shall  not  live  to  know  of  his  father's  victory/  and  threw  him  on 
the  fire.  The  Black  Tailor  drew  his  axe  and  said,  '  Bhean  a  rug 
an  leanamh  tog  an  leanamh '  (*  Woman  that  bore  the  child,  lift 
the  child '),  and  she  lifted  the  child,  and  he  watched  herself  and 
child  till  Lochiel  came  home,  and  then  the  child  was  taken  care  of. 

After  this  the  Black  Tailor  lost  the  lady's  favour,  and  when  he 
knew  this  he  shouldered  his  axe  one  morning  and  went  up  the 
hill  above  Achnacarry  and  was  lost  sight  of  on  the  top  of  Corry- 
chulfrass.  At  the  time  he  was  supposed  by  the  people  of  the 
district  to  be  a  fairy,  but  was  known  afterwards  to  have  gone  to 
the  Lowlands,  where  he  succeeded  well.  His  great-great-grandson 
is  to-day  a  professor  in  Edinburgh. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Soy  the  Mackintosh  went  to  Strath- 
deam,  near  Inverness,  where  his  descendants  are  to  this  day,  at 
Moy  Hall. 

The  good  old  days  ended  with  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when 
the  English  got  the  mastery.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were  beheaded 
and  hung,  and  others  fled  to  France  and  their  lands  forfeited. 
Some  got  their  lands  back  on  condition  that  they  kept  the  people 
in  subjection. 

One  time  the  Mackintoshes  got  hold  of  their  greatest  enemy, 
the  Black  Tailor ;  they  were  determined  to  kill  him.  They  met  in 
a  field  on  the  farm  of  Muccomer  to  get  some  sport  over  his  death. 
A  circle  of  twenty  yards  was  made  of  twelve  clever  Mackintoshes, 
and  the  tailor  was  put  in  the  middle  and  was  given  half  an  hour, 
and  then  they  were  to  kill  him.  The  tailor  gave  a  race  and  said, 
'  I'll  be  out  here,'  and  then  ran  to  the  other  side  and  said  the 
same.  He  slipped  out  at  last  and  ran  for  his  life.  The  Mackin- 
toshes chased  him.  The  chief  was  riding  a  horse  and  nearly 
overtook  him  at  a  bog,  which  the  tailor  cleared.  The  Mackintosh 
and  his  horse  stuck  in  it.  The  tailor  turned  round  and  drew  his 
battle-axe,  saying,  *I  could!  I  could!'  The  Mackintosh  said, 
*You  could,  you  could,  but  hold  your  hand  just  now.'  The 
other  Mackintoshes  came  up  then,  and  the  tailor  had  to  run. 
Some  fiiend  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  cried,  *  Grairlochy,' 
which  means  cut  through  Lochy,  which  he  did,  and  none  of  the 
Mackintoshes  would  venture  to  follow  him,  as  the  river  was  in 
flood.  The  place  where  he  crossed  the  river  is  called  Gairlochy 
till  to-day. 
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The  speech  about  *  catskins '  refers  to  Clan  Chattan,  the  Cat 
Qan,  of  which  the  Mackintoshes  are  the  chief  sept.  TProbablj 
Highland  scholars  can  assign  a  date  to  the  events  narrated ;  they 
must  have  been  before  the  Forty-five,  when  the  Camerons  and 
Mackintoshes  were  brothers  in  arms. 


To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eichard  Jones,  Professor  in  SwarUi- 
more  College  (Pennsylvania),'!  owe  his  work  on  *The  Idylls  of 
the  King.'  Mr.  Jones  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
*  Enid  and  Nimue,'  of  which  a  copy  (1857)  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  The  pages  are  annotated 
by  the  late  Laureate ;  and  the  extraordinary  care  and  trouble 
which  he  took,  the  pains  with  which  he  ^  beat  his  music  out,'  ace 
now  apparent.  He  put  single  words  in,  and  blotted  them 
again,  and  replaced  them,  endlessly.  There  is  a  yet  earlier  Enid 
than  that  of  the  British  Museum,  at  South  Kensington.  One  line 
runs 

Like  one  that  tries  'new  ice  if  it  will  bear. 

In  the  Museum  copy  this  becomes 

Like  one  that  tries  old  ice  if  it  will  bear, 
and  finally  we  have 

Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fears  may  fail, 

Enid's  'wretched  dress'  first  'dumbly  shrieks,'  and,  later  and 
more  sensibly,  *  dumbly  speaks,'  The  poet  alters  the  *had  wedded,' 
of  1857,  to  'had  married'  (1869).  What's  the  odds  so  long  as 
they  were  happy?  Some  passages  were  rewritten  as  often  as 
Plato  wrote  the  first  sentence  of  the  Republic^  or  Izaak  Walton 
one  of  his  best  phrases.  The  '  fancied  arms,'  '  an  eagle,  noir  in 
azure,'  are  very  bad  heraldry,  colour  on  colour.  'Azure,  an 
eagle  rising 'or,'  is  a  good  deal  better,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
poet. 

• 
Most  of  us,  I  for  one,  have  regarded  the  completed  Idylls  as 
the  not  very  lucky  result  of  afterthoughts.  Theocritus,  as  far  as 
we  know,  first  used  the  genre^  writing,  in  place  of  the  epic,  heroic 
idylls,  as  of  the  youth  of  Heracles.  But  you  cannot  make  an 
epic  out  of  a  set  of  heroic  idylls, 

Orient  pearls  at  random  strung. 
As  Dickens  said,   'There  is  too  much  string.'     Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  in  1859,  '  asked  for  more,'  and  hoped  that  the  more  would 
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be  '  the  greatest  poetical  creation  of  the  century.'  It  is  hardly 
that;  one  prefers  the  Lotus  Eatery.  Mr.  Jones  notes  archaic 
forms  in  the  old,  the  good  Morte  d' Arthur  of  1842.  In  1859 
these  disappeared  (in  the  first  four  Idylls)^  which  does  not  look 
as  if  the  poet  meant  to  hitch  the  Idylls  in  with  the  Morte.  In 
the  later  Idylls  he  returned  to  his  archaisms.  There  was  no 
allegory,  to  speak  of,  in  1841  or  in  1859.  Finally,  allegory  (alas !) 
forced  its  way  into  the  work.  So  the  poet  *  tried  back/  and  alle- 
gorised what  had  not  been  allegorical.  A  baby-stealing  fairy,  of 
1869,  became  The  Church,  in  1869,  oh  sad!  Mr.  Knowles  says 
that  Lord  Tennyson  said  he  always  meant  Arthur  for  the  human 
soul.  He  kept  his  meaning  pretty  dark,  at  first.  Perhaps  Dante 
ended  by  meaning  Beatrice  for  the  soul,  or  what  you  please,  but 
he  never  began  that  way.  Lord  Tennyson,  as  it  were,  was  his 
own  Porphyry,  and,  as  Porphyry  invented  mystic  meanings  for 
Homer's  folk,  so  Lord  Tennyson  devised  them  for  his  own.  Of 
course  so  great  a  poet  should  know  his  own  business  best,  but  one 
prefers  Homer. 

• 

Mr.  Jones  prints  (and  it  is  rather  a  pity)  a  number  of  stanzas 
which  Lord  Tennyson  wisely  cut  out  of  his  lines  to  the  Queen, 
written  when  he  became  Laureate.  *  The  tfiskwork  ode  has  ever 
failed,'  he  says ;  but  Pindar's  odes  were  all  taskwork !  The 
rejected  lines  generally  read  like  an  imitation  of  Tennyson  by 
Tennyson.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Jones's  book  is  valuable  as  showing 
what  immense  pains  Lord  Tennyson  took.  His  afterthbughts, 
in  diction,  were  usually  for  the  better;  his  allegorical  after- 
thought was  almost,  or  quite  inevitable,  to  give  a  kind  of  unity 
of  interest,  if  he  was  bent  on  making  an  epic  poem,  as  Wolf 
thinks  the  Iliad  was  made,  out  of  detached  rhapsodies.  And 
thereby  the  Laureate  demonstrated  that  an  epic  poem  cannot  be 
made  as  Wolf  and  his  followers  think  the  Iliad  was  made.  The 
Idylls  of  the  King  are  full  of  exquisite  poetry,  but  they  are  not 
an  epic. 

• 

Some  one  points  out  to  the  Critic  that  *  Lord  Francis 
Jeflfrey '  did  not  review  Keats  in  the  Quarterly  or  in  Blackwood's. 
Probably  not,  as  there  was  no  *  Lord  Francis  Jefirey.'  Jeflfrey 
was  a  Scotch  paper  Lord,  not  the  son  of  a  Duke  or  Marquis. 
Still  more  certainly,  if  possible,  JeflTrey  did  not  write  in  Blach- 
wood's  or  the  Quarterly,    And  I  am  as  sure  that  Coleridge  never 
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wrote  about  Miss  Evans  '  quara  afflictum  et  perdite  amabamJ 
Coleridge,  of  course,  wrote  qfflictim.  And  who  or  what  is 
BeourHf,  which  the  Author  says  that  Mr.  Morris  has  printed  ? 


Some  persons  collect  First  Numbers.  The  first  number  of 
the  White  Cockade  is  certainly  curious,  and  might  well  remain 
unique.  It  is  a  tiny  sheet  devoted  to  Neo-Jacobitism,  and  it 
speaks  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  as  '  the  Occupant  of  the  Throne.' 
The  unlucky  lady  called  '  Queen  Mary  IV.'  must  shudder  at  the 
silliness  of  her  '  adherents.'  Besides,  there  is  another,  a  third 
Queen,  who  may  have  her  adherents  too,  though  happily  she  is 
not  pestered  by  frivolities  which  would  be  treasonable  if  they 
were  not  absurd.  Prince  Charles,  about  1750,  said  that  he  knew 
very  well  he  had  no  fighting  friends  in  England.  His  English 
Mends  might  subscribe  as  much  money  as  they  pleased ;  for  fight- 
ing he  looked  elsewhere.  The  English,  if  they  wanted  to  fight, 
missed  their  chance  with  singular  unanimity.  If  their  senti- 
ments were  legitimist,  their  descendants  may  well  be  ashamed  of 
their  poltroonery,  and  may  cease  to  make  themselves  ridiculous 
anachronisms,  with  their  white  cockades.  Jacobitism  should 
never  be  stained  with  bad  taste,  as  the  piratical  flag  of  Tom 
Sawyer  was  always  unpolluted  by  crime. 

• 
A  scientific  gentleman  has  been,  or  ought  to  be,  converted  to 
Telepathy,  at  which  he  had  scoffed.  A  miracle  has  been  wrought 
for  this  unworthy  sceptic.  He  broke  his  cigar-holder,  a  treasured 
piece,  and  ruefully  determined  not  to  be  at  the  ruinous  expense 
of  buying  another.  Next  day  (let  us  say  '  next  day ! ' )  came  to 
him  a  new  cigar-holder,  Venfant  de  mirade^  sent  by  a  lady  firom 
whom  the  sceptic  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time.  Was  she  warned 
by  a  spook,  did  she  hear  of  her  friend's  bereavement  in  a  dream, 
or  did  a  *  telepathic  impact'  come  off?  I  don't  know;  but  I 
trust  that  the  conversion  may  be  permanent.  These  things  occur 
too  seldom,  or  one  would  receive  more  nice  presents,  and  no  new 
books  of  poetry.  Does  no  viewless  Hand  lay  itself  on  the  wrist  of 
poets  who  are  sending  me  their  works  ?  Apparently  not,  or,  if 
so,  the  warning  is  neglected.  Miss  X.  once  had  a  mystic  impulse 
to  send  oysters  to  a  friend,  who,  in  fact,  was  suffering  from  a 
desire  for  oysters.  Probably  the  scientific  gentleman's  'lady 
friend '  is  a  '  sensitive.'  To  persons  so  constituted  I  may  mention 
that  really  authentic  miniatures  and  gems  will  always  be  welcome, 
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but  I  do  not  use  a  cigar-holder.  Casting  lines  (tapered)  never 
come  amiss ;  the  rest  I  leave  to  the  subliminal  selves  of  the  gene- 
rous and  disinterested. 

• 

Novels  are  beginning  to  play  a  great  part  in  life.  In  a  recent 
trial  a  lady  was  asked  if  she  had  desired  her  husband  to  read  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata.  The  inference  may  have  been  that  she  was 
trying  to  lower  her  lord's  moral  tone.  A  good  deal  appeared  to 
turn  on  it,  at  all  events,  and  the  witness,  I  think,  disclaimed 
sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  romance.  This  is  what  comes 
of  putting  doctrines  into  novels ;  sooner  or  later  some  one  has  to 
explain  the  doctrines  to  a  British  jury,  which  is  not  literary  yet, 
foitunately.  I  have  read  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  when  I  had  no 
other  resource.  The  only  point  of  practical  interest  was  the  incon- 
venience inflicted  on  a  married  man  by  his  wife's  stays,  when  he 
wishes  to  stab  her  with  a  blunt  knife.  There  seemed  to  be  here 
a  plea  in  favour  of  Rational  Dress. 

This  aflfair  of  novels  may  be  carried  very  far.  We  shall  read 
that  Mrs.  Hysteria  SnickeiJiam  complained  of  misconduct  in  her 
husband.  He  refused  to  read  the  Heavenly  Trvins  when  she 
implored  him  to  do  so,  and  he  menaced  her  with  a  revolver.  It 
was  not  loaded,  but  Mrs.  Snickenham  was  afraid  it  would  go  off. 
The  male  prisoner,  admitted  to  the  witness-box,  said  that  his 
virtue  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  did  not  read  novels  by  the  gentler 
sex.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  bom  in  1850,  and  it  was  time  for 
him  to  think  of  his  soul.  The  revolver  was  no  revolver,  but  an 
empty  pipe-case.  If  he  had  pointed  it  at  Mrs.  Snickenham,  it  was 
only  in  playful  menace.  He  admitted  that  she  screamed,  but  she 
was  always  screaming.  (Murmurs  of  sympathy  in  Court.)  He 
had  read  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy ;  he  did  not  remember  the  doc- 
trines of  the  book.  Admitted  that  he  had  asked  Mrs.  Snickenham 
to  read  Pickwick.  (Sensation.)  Would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  doctrines  about  milk  punch  contained  in  that  work.  Con- 
sidered that  it  had,  on  the  whole,  a  moral  tendency.  The  book 
had  been  a  great  comfort  to  him  since  he  married.  His  wife  was 
an  author.  The  prisoner  preferred  Dickens.  His  Lordship  said 
that  this  matter  of  the  morality  of  Pickwick  was  a  question  for 
the  jury,  and  ordered  the  Trial  Scene  to  be  read  aloud,  which  was 
done  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood.  The  jury,  without  leaving  the 
]t)ox,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  accused,  Mrs.  Snickenham  excitedly 
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demanding  a  jury  of  matrons.  The  prisoner  left  the  Conrt  amidst 
cheers.  We  understand  that  Mrs.  Snickenham  is  engaged  in  a 
novel  whioh  advocates  the  Fijian  marriage  system. 


Probably  the  author  of  OUendorf  is  flattered  by  imitation.  If 
80,  he  must  be  pleased  with  this  extract  from  Mr.  0-ilbert  Parker's 
When  Vcdmond  came  to  PorUiac — 

*  Where  do  you  go,  dwarf  1 '  he  said. 

*  I  go  to  the  Ancient  House/  he  made  answer  to  himself. 

*  What  do  you  go  to  get  1 '  ~" 

*  I  do  not  go  to  get,  I  go  to  give,' 

*  What  do  you  go  to  give  1 ' 

*  I  go  to  leave  an  empty  basket  at  the  door,  and  the  lantern  that 
the  shop-keeper  set  in  the  hands  of  the  pedlar/ 

and  so  on,  u.8.w.y  k.t.X, 

Andrew  Lang. 
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ADVERSITY. 

THE  SWEET  MILK  OF  ADVERSITY;— PHILOSOPHY. 

CARLYXB  umym:—*  Life  is  not  given  to  us  far  the  mere  saike  of 
living^  hut  always  with  an  ulterior  aim.* 

HUXIiBY  asks: 

'WHO  ARE  THE  REALLY  GREAT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD? 

THOSS  WHO  TAKE  HONOUBS  IK  IT ATUBE'S  UinVEBSITT, 
Who  learn  the  laws  wbioh  goyem  men  and  things 

AND  OBEY  THBMy 

are  the  really  great  and  sucoessful 
men  in  the  world.  Those  who  won't 
learn  at  all  abb  pluckbd,  and  then 
yon  can't  come  up  again.     Natube*s 

PLUCK  means  BXTEBMIMATKMf..'    The 

simple  meaning  is,  when  ailing,  pay 
no  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupation; 
attempt  no  conformity  to  the  Laws 
of  Life ;  or,  when  you  have- drawn  aa 
overdraft  on  the  Bank  of  Life,  Sec, 
avoid  the  use  of  ENO'S  *  FBUIT 
SALT'  (you  cannot  over-rate  it« 
simple  hut  great  value),  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to — 

*  Learn  of  the  body  what  a  frai) 
and  fickle  tenement  it  is. 

Which,  like  the  brittle  glass  tha4 
measures  time. 

Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  eaods 
are  run/ 

BYEBY  TBAYBLLINa  TRUNK  AND  HOUSBHOLD  OUOHT  TO  CX)NTAIN  A  BOTTLB  OF 

No  matter  where  your  feet  may  stray,  Nor  what  you  meet  with  on  the  way, 
Tou  never  will  from  Illness  Halt,  If  fortified  with  ENO'S  8AIiT. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  LEAVINQ  HOME  FOR  A  CHANOBi-Don't  so  wlthoat.a.lwtUetor 
■  ENO* S  '  FRUIT  SALT. '  It  preventa  any  over-Acid  itate  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  In  every  bedroom, 
in  readineM  for  any  emergency.  Be  oaref ol  to  avoid  raah  aoidolated  lalinet,  and  use  BNO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  to 
prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  impure,  prodndng  a  gummy,  viscous,  clammy  sUokineH  or  adbesivenaBs 
in  the  muoons  mambrane  of  the  intestinal  oanal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diairhcBa  and  disease.  BNO^*  FRUIT 
SALT'  prevents  and  removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  8tag«B.  Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the  jeopikrdy  of 
life  is  immensely  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  aidieeaaa^ 
it  has  in  many  instances  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  serious  Ulneu. 

/CENTRAL  AFRICA— UP  THE  CONOO  RIVER.— *  Having  just  returned  from  a  Oentral  Afrloaa 
^^    Bzpedition  up  the  Congo  River  from  Banana,  I  can  testify  to  the  grand  efleoU  of  BNO'S  **  FBUIT  8ALT\"^ 


It  was  used  by  the  entire  Bnropean  portion  of  the  escort,  with  the  result  that  Immediately  after  taking  a 
fisxing  dose  the  blood  cooled  down  and  all  signs  of  fever  abated.  /I,  and  it  en^,  served  to  ksep  us  in  beUer 
health  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  prior  expedition.  The  last  words  used  by  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  Oiave  (alnoe 
deceased)  was,  **Do  not  forget  some  of  BNO*S  'FRUIT  SALT.***  Our  new  expedition  starts  in  July,  and  we 
flhall  certainly  take  out  a  larger  quantity.  Tliia  is  entirely  unsolicited,  and  yon  are  welcome  to  use  it  in  any  way. 
*  Liverpool,  June  97, 189ft.*  (Signed.)  *  H.  O,  Oftptain  and  Oommandant^' 
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Old  Mr.  TredgoW 

A    BTORY   OF  TWO   SISTERS. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphawt. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THCfiiS  was  great  consternation  at  Steephill  when  Somers  came 
back — not,  indeed,  so  cowed  as  when  he  left  the  Cliff,  but  still 
with  the  aspect  more  or  less  of  a  man  who  had  been  beaten  and 
who  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  himself  so.  He  came  back, 
to  make  it  more  remarkable,  while  the  diminished  party  were  still 
at  luncheon,  and  sat  down  humbly  in  the  lowest  place  by  the  side 
of  the  governess  to  partake  of  the  mutton  and  rice  pudding  which 
Lady  Jane  thought  most  appropriate  when  the  family  was  alone. 
Algy  was  the  only  stranger  left  of  all  the  large  party  which  had 
dispersed  that  morning,  the  few  remaining  men  having  gone  out 
to  shoot ;  and  to  Algy,  as  an  invalid,  the  roast  mutton  was  of 
course  quite  appropriate. 

*  What  luck  !  without  even  your  lunch ! '  they  cried  out — Algy 
with  a  roar  (the  fellow  was  getting  as  strong  as  an  elephant)  of 
ridicule  and  delight. 

*  As  you  see/  said  Sir  Charles  with  a  solemnity  which  he  could 
not  shake  off.  The  very  governess  divined  his  meaning,  and  that 
sharp  little  Janey — ^the  horrid  little  thing,  a  mite  of  fourteen. 

»  C9pyright,  1895,  by  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
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*  Oh,  didn't  Stella  ask  you  to  stay  to  lunch  ?  Didn't  they  give 
you  anything  to  eat  after  your  walk  ? '  that  precocious  critic  cried. 
And  Sir  Charles  felt  with  a  sensation  of  hatred,  wishing  to  kill 
them  all,  that  his  own  aspect  was  enough  to  justify  all  their  jokes. 
He  was  as  serious  as  a  mustard-pot ;  he  could  not  conjure  up  a 
laugh  on  his  face ;  he  could  not  look  careless  and  indifferent  or 
say  a  light  word.  His  tail  was  between  his  legs  ;  he  felt  it,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  everybody  must  see  it,  down  to  the  little  boys, 
who,  with  spoonfuls  of  rice  suspended,  stared  at  him  with  round 
blue  eyes ;  and  he  dared  not  say,  '  Confound  the  little  beggars ! ' 
before  Lady  Jane. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  she  asked  him,  hurrying  him  after 
luncheon  to  her  own  room  away  from  the  mocking  looks  of  the 
governess — she  too  mixing  herself  up  with  it ! — ^and  the  gibes  of 
Algy.  '  For  goodness'  sake,'  she  cried,  '  don't  look  as  if  you  bad 
been  having  a  whipping,  Charlie  Somers !  What  has  been  done 
to  you  ?    Have  you  quarrelled  with  Stella  on  the  way  ? ' 

Sir  Charles  walked  to  the  window,  pulling  his  moustache,  and 
stood  there  looking  out,  turning  his  back  on  Lady  Jane.  A  win- 
dow is  a  great  resource  to  a  man  in  trouble.  *  Old  man  turned 
me  off,'  he  said. 

*  What  ?  Ifhdi  ?  The  old  man  turned  you  off?  Oh ! '  cried 
Lady  Jane  in  a  tone  of  relief ;  ^  so  long  as  it  was  only  the  old  man ! ' 

Sir  Charles  stood  by  the  window  for  some  time  longer,  and 
then  he  turned  back  to  the  fire,  near  which  Lady  Jane  had  com- 
fortably seated  herself.  She  was  much  concerned  about  him,  yet 
not  so  much  concerned  as  to  interfere  with  her  own  arrangements — 
her  chair  just  at  the  right  angle,  her  screen  to  preserve  her  from 
the  glare.  She  kep£  opening  and  looking  at  the  notes  that  lay 
on  her  table  while  she  talked  to  him. 

'  Oh,  old  Tredgold,*  she  said.  *  He  was  bound  to  object  at 
first.  About  money,  I  suppose  ?  That  of  course  is  the  only  thing 
he  knows  anything  about.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  would  settle 
upon  her  ?  You  should  have  said  boldly,  "  Somerton,"  and  left 
him  to  find  out  the  rest.  But  I  don't  suppose  you  had  the  sense 
to  stop  his  mouth  like  that.  You  would  go  and  enter  into 
explanations.' 

'  Never  got  so  far,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  He  that  stopped  my 
mouth.  Game  to  lay  down  pound  for  pound  with  him,  or  else  no  go.' 

*  Pound  for  pound  with  him  !  *  cried  Lady  Jane  in  consterna- 
tion. She  was  so  much  startled  that  she  pushed  back  her  chair 
from  her  writing-table,  and  so  came  within  the  range  of  the  fire 
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and  diflorgaiused  all  her  arrangements.  ^  Now  I  think  of  it/  she 
said,  '  (pull  that  screen  this  way,  Charlie)  I  have  heard  him  say 
something  like  that.     Pound  for  pound  with  him!    Why,  the 

old ^    (she  made  a  pause  without  putting  in  the  word  as  so 

many  people  do)  '  is  a  millionaire  ! ' 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  standing  before  the  fire  with  his  back  to 
it,  in  the  habitual  attitude  of  Englishmen,  pulled  his  moustache 
again  and  solemnly  nodded  his  head. 

*  And  who  does  he  think,'  cried  Lady  Jane,  carried  away  by 
her  feelings,  ^  that  could  do  ^voii — ^would  ever  go  near  him  and  his 
vulgar,  common—  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Charlie,  I  am  sure ! ' 
she  said. 

'  No  pardon  needed.  Know  what  you  mean/  Somers  said  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand. 

^  Of  course,'  said  Lady  Jane  with  emphasis,  '  I  don't  mean  the 
girls :  or  else  you  may  be  sure  I  never  should  have  taken  them  out 
or  had  them  here.'  She  made  a  little  pause  after  this  disclaimer, 
in  the  heat  of  which  there  was  perhaps  just  a  little  doubt  of  her 
own  motives,  checked  by  the  reflection  that  Katherine  Tredgold 
at  least  was  not  vulgar,  and  might  have  been  anybody's  daughter. 

She  went  on  again  after  a  moment.    ^  But  he  is  an  old Oh ! 

I  would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  he  said ;  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  sort  of  thing  at  first.  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  any  man  who  could  do  ihai  would  please  Stella  ?  What  kind 
of  man  could  do  that  ?  Only  perhaps  an  old  horror  like  himself, 
whom  a  nice  girl  would  never  look  at.  Oh  !  I  think  I  should  be 
easy  in  my  mind,  Charlie,  if  I  were  you.  It  is  impossible,  you 
know!  There's  no  such  man,  no  such  young  man.  Can  you 
&ncy  Stella  accepting  an  old  fellow  made  of  money?  I  don't 
believe  in  it  for  a  moment,'  said  Lady  Jane. 

*  Old  fellows  have  got  sons — sometimes,'  said  Sir  Charles,  *  City 
men,  rolling  in  money,  don't  you  know  ? ' 

*  One  knows  all  those  sort  of  people,'  said  Lady  Jane ;  *  you 
could  count  them  on  your  fingers ;  and  they  go  in  for  rank,  &c., 
not  for  other  millionaires.  No,  Charlie,  I  don't  see  any  call  you 
have  to  be  so  discouraged.  Why  did  you  come  in  looking  such  a 
whipped  dog?  It  will  be  all  over  the  island  in  no  time  and 
through  the  regiment,  that  you  have  been  refused  by  Stella  Tred- 
gold. The  father's  nothing.  The  father  was  quite  sure  to  reftise. 
Rather  picturesque  that  about  laying  down  pound  for  pound,  isn't 
it  ?  It  makes  one  think  of  a  great  table  groaning  under  heaps  of 
gold.' 
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^  Jove ! '  said  Sir  Charles.  '  Old  beggar  said  shillin'  for  sliilli]i\ 
Had  a  heap  of  silver — got  it  out  like  a  fool — didn't  see  what  he 
was  driving  at — paid  it  out  on  the  table.'  He  pulled  his  moustache 
to  the  very  roots  and  uttered  a  short  and  cavernous  laugh.  ^  Left 
it  there,  by  Jove! — all  my  change,'  he  cried;  *not  a  blessed 
thruppenny  to  throw  to  the  little  girl  at  the  gate.' 

'  Left  it  there  ? '  said  Lady  Jane — *  on  the  table  ? '  Her  gravity 
was  overpowered  by  this  detail.  *  Upon  my  word,  Charlie  Somers, 
for  all  your  big  moustache  and  your  six  feet,  and  your  experiences, 
I  declare  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  such  a  simpleton  bom.' 

Somers  bore  her  laughter  very  steadily.  He  was  not  unused 
to  it.  The  things  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  simpleton  were 
in  relation  to  the  things  in  which  he  was  prematurely  wise  as  a 
hundred  to  three ;  but  yet  there  were  such  things.  And  be  was 
free  to  acknowledge  that  leaving  his  seventeen  shillings  spread  out 
on  the  millionaire's  table,  or  even  taking  the  millionaire's  challenge 
au  'pied  de  la  lettre,  was  the  act  of  a  simpleton.  He  stood  tran- 
quilly with  his  back  to  the  fire  till  Lady  Jane  had  got  her  laugh 
out.     Then  she  resumed  with  a  sort  of  apology : 

'  It  was  too  much  for  me,  Charlie.  I  could  not  help  laughing. 
What  will  become  of  all  that  money,  I  wonder  ?  Will  he  keep  it  and 
put  it  to  interest  ?  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  after  you  were 
gone.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  aftervrards,  when  Stella  had 
her  knife  at  his  throat,  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  it.  You 
may  trust  to  Stella,  my  dear  boy.  She  will  soon  bring  her  father 
to  reason.  He  may  be  all  sorts  of  queer  things  to  you,  but  he 
can't  stand  against  her.  She  can  twist  him  round  her  little  finger. 
If  it  had  been  Katheriue  I  should  not  have  been  so  confident. 
But  Stella — he  never  has  refused  anything  to  Stella  since  ever  she 
was  bom.' 

*  Think  so,  really  ? '  said  Somers  through  his  moustache.  He 
was  beginning  to  revive  a  little  again :  but  yet  the  impression  of 
old  Tredgold's  chuckling  laugh  and  his  contemptuous  certainty 
was  not  to  be  got  over  lightly.  The  gloom  of  the  rejected  was 
still  over  him. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Lady  Jane.  *  Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
go  on  in  that  hang-dog  way.  There's  nothing  happened  but  what 
was  to  be  expected.  Of  course,  the  old  curmudgeon  would  make 
an  attempt  to  guard  his  money-bags.  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  a 
company  for  Jack  as  I  am  of  Stella's  power  to  do  anything  she 
likes  with  her  father.  But  if  you  go  down  in  this  way  at  the  first 
touch ' 
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'No  intention  of  going  down,'  said  Sir  Charles,  piqued. 
*  Many  her  to-morrow — take  her  out  to  India— then  see  what  old 
beggar  says.' 

'That,  indeed,'  cried  Lady  Jane — Hhat  would  be  a  fine 
revenge  on  him  !  Don't  propose  it  to  Stella  if  you  don't  want  her 
to  accept,  for  she  would  think  it  the  finest  fun  in  the  world.' 

*  By  George ! '  Somers  said,  and  a  smile  began  to  lift  up  the 
comers  of  his  moustache. 

'  That  would  bring  him  to  his  senses,  indeed,'  Lady  Jane  said 
reflectively ;  '  but  it  would  be  rather  cruel,  Charlie.  After  all,  he 
is  an  old  man.     Not  a  very  venerable  old  man,  perhaps ;  not  what 

you  would  call  a  lovely  old  age,  is  it  ?  but  still Oh,  I  think 

it  would  be  cruel.     You  need  not  go  so  fiar  as  that.     But  we  shall 
soon  hear  what  Stella  says.' 

And  it  very  soon  was  known  what  Stella  said.  Stella  wrote  in 
a  whirlwind  of  passion,  finding  nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  papa.  An 
old  bull,  an  old  pig,  were  the  sweetest  of  the  similes  she  used.  She 
believed  that  he  wanted  to  kill  her,  to  drag  her  by  the  hair  of  her 
head,  to  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeon  or  a  back  kitchen  or  something. 
She  thought  he  must  have  been  changed  in  his  sleep,  for  he  was 
not  in  the  very  least  like  her  own  old  nice  papa,  and  Kate  thought 
so  too.  Kate  could  not  understand  it  any  more  than  she  could. 
But  one  thing  was  certain — that,  let  papa  say  what  he  would  or 
do  what  he  would,  she  (Stella)  never  would  give  in.  She  would  be 
true,  whatever  happened.  And  if  she  were  locked  up  anywhere 
she  would  trust  in  her  Charlie  to  get  her  out.  All  her  trust  was 
in  her  Charlie,  she  declared.  She  had  got  his  money,  his  poor 
dear  bright  shillings,  of  which  papa  had  robbed  him,  and  put  them 
in  a  silk  bag,  which  she  always  meant  to  preserve  and  carry  about 
with  her.  She  called  it  Charlie's  fortune.  Poor  dear,  dear  Charlie ; 
he  had  left  it  all  for  her.  She  knew  it  was  for  her,  and  she  would 
never  part  with  it,  never !  This  whirlwind  of  a  letter  amused 
Charlie  very  much;  he  did  not  mind  letting  his  friends  read  it. 
They  all  laughed  over  it,  and  declared  that  she  was  a  little  brick, 
and  that  he  must  certainly  stick  to  her  whatever  happened.  The 
old  fellow  was  sure  to  come  round,  they  all  said ;  no  old  Mher 
could  ever  stand  out  against  a  girl  like  that.  She  had  him  on 
toast,  everybody  knew. 

These  were  the  encouraging  suggestions  addressed  to  Sir 
Charles  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  encouraged  him  still 
more  by  their  narratives  of  how  Lottie  Seton  tossed  her  head  and 
deolared  that  Charlie  Somers  had  been  waiting  all  along  for  some 
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rich  girl  to  drop  into  his  mouth.  He  had  always  had  an  oarvhre 
periaee,  she  cried  (whatever  that  might  be),  and  had  never  been  at 
all  amusin'  at  the  best  of  times.  He  was  very  amusin'  now,  how- 
ever, with  Stella's  letter  in  his  pocket  and  this  absorbing  question 
to  discuss.  The  whole  regiment  addressed  itself  with  all  the  brain 
it  possessed  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  which,  of  course, 
was  so  much  the  more  urgent  in  consequence  of  the  orders  under 
which  it  lay.  To  go  or  not  to  go  to  India,  that  was  the  rub,  as 
Charlie  had  said.  Stella  only  complicated  the  question,  which  had 
been  under  discussion  before.  He  did  not  want  to  go ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  at  home,  his  creditors  would  be 
rampant  and  he  would  be  within  their  reach,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  he  went  to  India.  And  India  meant  double  pay.  And 
if  it  could  be  secured  that  Stella's  father  should  send  an  expedi- 
tion after  them  to  bring  them  back  within  a  year,  then  going  to 
India  with  Stella  as  a  companion  would  be  the  best  fun  in  the 
world.  To  go  for  a  year  was  one  thing,  to  go  as  long  as  the 
regiment  remained,  doing  ordinary  duty,  was  quite  another. 
Everybody  whom  he  consulted,  even  Lady  Jane,  though  she  began 
to  be  a  little  frightened  by  the  responsibility,  assured  him  that 
old  Tredgold  would  never  hold  out  for  a  year.  Impossible !  an 
old  man  in  shaky  health  who  adored  his  daughter.  ^  Doubt  if 
hell  give  you  time  to  get  on  board  before  he's  after  you,'  Algy 
said.  ^  You'll  find  telegrams  at  Suez  or  at  Aden  or  somewhere,' 
said  another ;  and  a  third  chanted  (being  at  once  poetical  and 
musical,  which  was  not  common  in  the  regiment)  a  verse  which 
many  of  them  thought  had  been  composed  for  the  occasion : 

'  Come  back,  come  back,'  he  cried  in  grief 

Across  the  stormy  water, 
*  And  111  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

My  daughter,  O  my  daughter  I ' 

'  Though  Charlie  ain't  a  Highland  chief,  you  know,'  said  one 
of  the  youngsters.     *  If  it  had  been  Algy,  now ! ' 

All  these  things  worked  very  deeply  in  the  brain  of  Sir  Charles 
Somers,  Baronet.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  of  them. 
A  year  in  India  would  be  great  fun.  Stella,  for  her  part,  was  wild 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  it.  If  it  could  but  be  made  quite  clear 
that  old  Tredgold,  dying  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  child,  would 
be  sure  to  send  for  her !  Everybody  said  there  was  not  a  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Stella,  who  ought  to  know,  was  sure  of  it ;  so  was 
Lady  Jane,  though  she  had  got  frightened  and  cried,  ^  Ob,  don't 
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ask  me ! '  when  importuned  the  hundredth  time  for  her  opinion. 
If  a  fellow  could  only  be  quite  sure !  Sometimes  a  chilling  vision 
of  the  '  old  beggar '  came  across  Charlie's  mind,  and  the  courage 
began  to  ooze  out  &t  his  fingers'  ends.  That  old  fellow  did  not 
look  like  an  old  fellow  who  would  give  in.  He  looked  a  dangerous 
old  man,  an  old  man  capable  of  anything.  Charles  Somers  was 
by  no  means  a  coward,  but  when  he  remembered  the  look  which 
Mr.  Tredgbld  had  cast  upon  him,  all  the  strength  went  out  of  him. 
To  marry  an  expensive  wife  who  had  never  been  stinted  in  her 
expenses  and  take  her  out  to  India,  and  then  find  that  there  was 
no  relenting,  remorseful  fiither  behind  them,  but  only  the  common 
stress  and  strain  of  a  poor  man's  life  in  a  profession,  obliged  to  live 
upon  his  pay !  What  should  he  do  if  this  happened  ?  But  every- 
body around  him  assured  him  that  it  could  not,  would  not  happen. 
Stella  had  the  old  gentleman  *  on  toast.*  He  could  not  live  with- 
out her ;  he  would  send  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  bring  her  back ; 
he  would  forgive  anything.  Highland  chief  or  whosoever  it  might 
be.  Even  Lady  Jane  said  so.  '  Don't  ask  me  to  advise  you,'  that 
lady  cried.  '  I  daren't  take  the  responsibility.  How  can  I  tell 
whether  Stella  and  you  are  fond  enough  of  each  other  to  run  such 
a  risk  ?  Old  Mr.  Tredgold  ?  Oh,  as  for  old  Mr.  Tredgold,  I  should 
not  really  fear  any  lasting  opposition  from  him.  He  may  bluster 
a  little,  he  may  try  to  be  overbearing,  he  may  think  he  can  frighten 
his  daughter.  But,  of  course,  he  will  give  in.  Oh  yes,  he  will 
give  in.  Stella  is  everything  to  him.  She  is  the  very  apple  of 
his  eye.  It  is  very  unjust  to  Katherine  I  always  have  said,  and 
always  will  say.  But  that  is  how  it  is.  Stella's  little  finger  is 
more  to  him  than  aU  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  But 
please,  please  don't  ask  advice  from  me ! ' 

Sir  Charles  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  the  room  at  Steep- 
hUl,  the  room  at  the  barracks,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and 
pulled  his  moustache  almost  till  the  blood  came.  But  neither  that 
intimate  counsellor,  nor  his  fellow-officers,  nor  his  anxious  friends 
gave  him  any  definite  enlightenment.  He  was  in  love,  too,  in  his 
way,  which  pushed  him  on :  but  he  was  by  no  means  without 
prudence,  which  held  him  back.  If  old  Tredgold  did  not  break 
his  heart,  if  he  took  the  other  one  into  Stella's  place — for,  to  be 
sure,  Katherine  was  his  daughter  also,  though  not  equal  to  Stella ! 
If ! — ^it  is  a  little  word,  but  there  is  terrible  meaningin  it.  In  that 
case  what  would  happen  ?  He  shuddered  and  turned  away  from 
the  appalling  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


'  Kate,  Kate,  Kate ! '  cried  Stella.  All  had  been  quiet  between 
the  two  rooms  connected  by  that  open  door.  Katherine  was 
fastening  the  ribbon  at  her  neck  before  the  glass.  This  made  her 
less  ready  to  respond  to  Stella's  eager  summons ;  but  the  tone  of 
the  third  repetition  of  her  name  was  so  urgent  that  she  dropped 
the  ends  of  the  ribbon  and  flew  to  her  sister.  Stella  was  leaning 
half  out  of  the  open  window.  '  Kate/  she  cried — '  Kate,  he  has 
sent  him  away ! ' 

^  Who  is  sent  away  ? '  cried  Elatherine  in  amazement. 

Stella's  answer  was  to  seize  her  sister  by  the  arm  and  pull  her 
half  out  of  the  window,  endangering  her  equilibrium.  Thus 
enforced,  however,  Katherine  saw  the  figure  of  Sir  Charles  Somers 
disappearing  round  the  comer  of  a  group  of  trees,  which  so 
entirely  recalled  the  image,  coarse  yet  expressive,  of  a  dog  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs  that  no  certainty  of  disappointment  and 
failure  could  be  more  complete.  The  two  girls  stared  after  him 
until  he  had  disappeared,  and  then  Stella  drew  her  sister  in  again, 
and  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  moment.  Even 
Stella  the  unsubduable  was  cowed ;  her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes 
round  and  staring  with  astonishment  and  trouble ;  the  strength 
was  all  taken  out  of  her  by  bewilderment.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Papa — ^papa !  he  who  had  denied  her  nothing,  who  had  been  the 
more  pleased  the  more  costly  was  the  toy  which  she  demanded ! 
Had  Charlie  offended  him?  Had  he  gone  the  wrong  way  to 
work?  What  could  he  possibly  have  done  to  receive  a  rebuff 
from  papa? 

^  Of  course  I  shall  not  stand  it,'  Stella  cried  when  she  had 
recovered  herself  a  little.  *  He  shall  not  have  much  peace  of  his 
life  if  he  crosses  me.  You  let  him  dance  upon  you,  Elate,  and 
never  said  a  word :  though  I  don't  suppose  you  cared,  or  surely 
you  would  have  stood  out  a  little  more  than  you  did.  But  he 
shan't  dance  upon  me — ^he  shall  soon  find  out  the  difference.  I 
am  going  to  him  at  once  to  ask  what  he  means.'  She  rushed 
towards  the  door,  glowing  anew  with  courage  and  spirit,  but  then 
suddenly  stopped,  and  came  running  back,  throwing  herself  sud- 
denly on  Katherine's  shoulder. 

'  Oh,  Kate,  why  should  parents  be  so  hard,'  she  said,  shedding 
a  few  tears — *  and  so  hypocritical ! '  she  exclumed,  rousing  herself 
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again — ^  pretending  to  be  ready  to  do  everything  for  you,  and  then 
doing  nothing ! ' 

^  Oh,  hush,  Stella!'  cried  Elatherine,  restraining  her;  ^  there  is 
nothing  you  have  wanted  till  now  that  papa  has  not  done.' 

^  What ! '  cried  the  girl  indignantly.  *  Diamonds  and  such 
wretched  things.'  She  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  pull  something 
firom  her  throat  and  throw  it  on  the  floor,  though  the  diamonds, 
naturally,  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  were  not  there.  *  But  the 
first  thing  I  really  want — the  only  thing — oh,  let  me  go,  Kate, 
let  me  go  and  ask  him  what  he  means  ! ' 

'  Wait  a  little,'  said  Katherine — 'wait  a  little;  it  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  we  think  ;  it  may  not  be  bad  at  all.  Let  us  go  down  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Perhaps  Sir  Charles  has  only — gone— to 
fetch  something.' 

'  Like  that  ? '  cried  Stella;  and  then  a  something  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  the  drooping  figure  came  across  her  volatile  mind.  He 
was  so  like,  so  very  like,  that  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 
She  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  '  Poor  Charlie,  oh,  poor  Charlie !  he 
looked  exactly  like — but  I  will  pay  papa  out  for  this,'  the  girl  cried. 

*  Oh,  not  now,'  said  Katherine.  *  Bemember,  he  is  an  old  man — 
we  must  try  not  to  cross  him  but  to  soothe  him.  He  may  have 
been  vexed  to  think  of  losing  you,  Stella.  He  may  have  been — a 
little  sharp ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to — seem  to  break  it  oflf — only 
for  a  time.' 

*  And  you  think  he  might  succeed,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  Stella 
cried,  tossing  her  head  high.  To  tell  the  truth,  Katherine  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  he  might  not  succeed.  She  had  not  a  great 
confidence  in  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  which  connected  her 
sister  and  Sir  Charles.  She  believed  that  on  one  side  or  the  other 
that  tie  might  be  broken,  and  that  it  would  be  no  great  harm. 
But  she  made  no  reply  to  Stella's  question.  She  only  begged  her 
to  have  patience  a  little,  to  make  no  immediate  assault  upon  her 
father.  '  You  know  the  doctor  said  he  must  be  very  regular — and 
not  be  disturbed — in  his  meals  and  things.' 

*0h,  if  it  is  lunch  you  are  thinking  of!'  cried  Stella  with 
great  disdain;  but  after  a  little  she  consented  to  take  things 
quietly  and  await  the  elucidation  of  events.  The  meal  that 
followed  was  not,  however,  a  very  comfortable  meal.  Mr.  Tred- 
gold  came  in  with  every  evidence  of  high  spirits,  but  was  also 
nervous,  not  knowing  what  kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet 
with.  He  was  evidently  relieved  when  they  seated  themselves 
at  table  without  any  questions,  but  it  was  a  relief  not  unmingled 
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with  eiccitement.  He  talked  continuously  and  against  time,  but 
he  neither  asked  about  their  visit  as  he  usually  did,  nor  about 
tbe  previous  night's  entertainment,  nor  Stella's  appearance  nor 
her  triumphs.  Stella  sat  very  silent  at  her  side  of  the  table.  And 
Katherine  thought  that  her  fiither  was  a  little  afraid.  He  made 
haste  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  luncheon  was  over,  and  it  was  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  for  Stella's  excitement  was  no  longer  restrain- 
able.  '  What  has  he  said  to  CharUe  ? — ^what  has  he  done  to  him  ?  ' 
she  cried.  '  Do  you  think  he  would  dare  send  him  away  for  good 
and  never  say  a  word  to  me  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Kate  ? 
You  would  not  let  me  speak,  though  it  choked  me  to  sit  and  say 
nothing.  Where  is  my  Charlie  ?  and  oh,  how  dared  papa,  how 
dared  he,  to  send  him  away  ? ' 

Katherine  suggested  that  he  might  still  be  lingering  about, 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  seeing  one  of  them,  and  Stella  darted 
out  accordingly  and  flew  through  the  grounds,  in  and  out  of  the 
trees,  with  her  uncovered  head  shining  in  the  sun,  but  came  back 
with  no  farther  enlightenment.  She  then  proceeded  imperiously 
to  her  £Either's  room ;  where,  however,  she  was  again  stopped  by 
the  butler,  who  announced  that  master  was  having  his  nap  and 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  All  this  delayed  the  explanation  and 
prolonged  the  suspense,  which  was  aggravated,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  by  the  arrival  of  visitors.  '  So  you  have  got  back,  Stella,  from 
your  grand  visit  ?  Oh,  do  tell  us  all  about  it ! '  It  was  perhaps 
the  first  fiery  ordeal  of  social  difficulty  to  which  that  undisciplined 
little  girl  had  been  exposed.  And  it  was  so  much  the  more  severe 
that  various  other  sentiments  came  in — ^pride  in  the  visit,  which 
was  so  much  greater  a  privilege  than  was  accorded  to  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  Sliplin ;  pride,  too,  in  a  show  of  indifference  to  it, 
desire  to  make  her  own  glories  known,  and  an  equally  strong  desire 
to  represent  these  glories  as  nothing  more  than  were  habitual  and 
invariable.  In  the  conflict  of  feeling  SteUa  was  drawn  a  little  out 
of  herself  and  out  of  the  consideration  of  her  father's  unimagi- 
nable behaviour.  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  the  real  climax  of  all ! 
If  only  a  hint  could  have  been  given  of  the  crowning  glory,  of 
the  new  possession  she  had  acquired,  and  the  rank  to  which  she 
was  about  to  be  elevated  ! 

Stella  did  not  think  of '  a  trumpery  baronet '  now.  It  was  the 
Earl  whom  she  thought  trumpery,  a  creation  of  this  reign,  as  Miss 
Mildmay  said,  whereas  the  Somers  went  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Stella  did  not  know  very  well  who  the  Anglo-Saxons  were.  She 
did  not  know  that  baronetcies  are  compamtively  modem  inven- 
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tions.  She  only  knew  that  to  be  Lady  Somers  was  a  fine  thing, 
and  that  she  was  going  to  attain  that  dignity.  But  then,  papa — 
who  was  papa,  to  interfere  with  her  happiness  ?  what  conld  he  do 
to  stop  a  thing  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  ? — stood  in  the  way. 
It  was  papa's  fiiolt  that  she  could  not  make  that  thrilling,  that 
tremendous  announcement  to  her  friends.  Her  little  tongue 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  it.  At  one  moment  it  had  almost  burst 
forth.  Oh,  how  silly  to  be  talking  of  Steephill,  of  the  dance,  of 
the  rides,  of  going  to  the  covert  side  with  the  sportsmen's 
luncheon — all  these  things  which  unengaged  persons,  mere 
spectators  of  life,  make  so  much  of — when  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  tell  something  so  much  more  exciting,  something  that 
would  fly  not  only  through  Sliplin  and  all  along  the  coast  but 
over  the  whole  island  before  night !  And  to  think  she  could  not 
tell  it — ^must  not  say  anything  about  it  because  of  papa ! 

Thus  Stella  fretted  through  the  afternoon,  determined,  how- 
ever, to  '  have  it  out  with  papa '  the  moment  her  visitors  were 
gone,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  much  a&aid.  He  had  never  crossed 
her  in  her  life  before.  Since  the  time  when  Stella  crying  for  it 
in  the  nursery  was  enough  to  secure  any  delight  she  wanted, 
till  now,  when  she  stood  on  the  edge  of  life  and  all  its  excitements, 
nothing  that  she  cared  for  had  ever  been  refused  her.  She  had 
her  little  ways  of  getting  whatever  she  wanted.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  always  willing  or  always  agreed  in  her  wishes ;  if  that  had 
been  so,  the  prospect  before  her  would  have  been  more  doubtful ; 
but  there  had  been  things  which  he  did  not  like  and  had  yet  been 
made  to  consent  to  because  of  Stella's  wish.  Why  should  he 
resist  her  now  for  the  first  time  ?  There  was  no  reason  in  it,  no 
probability  in  it,  no  sense.  He  had  been  able  to  say  No  to 
Charlie — ^that  was  quite  another  thing.  Charlie  was  very  nice, 
but  he  was  not  Stella,  though  he  might  be  Stella's  chosen ;  and 
papa  had,  no  doubt,  a  little  spite  against  him  because  of  that  ad- 
venture in  the  yacht,  and  because  he  was  poor,  and  other  things. 
But  Stella  herself— was  it  possible  that  papa  could  ever  hold  head 
against  her,  look  her  in  the  &ce  and  deny  her  anything  ?  No, 
certainly  no !  She  was  going  over  this  in  her  mind  while  the 
visitors  were  talking,  and  even  when  she  was  giving  them  an 
account  of  what  she  wore.  Her  new  white,  and  her  diamonds — 
what  diamonds !  Oh,  hadn't  they  heard  ?  A  rivHre  that  papa 
had  given  her ;  not  a  big  one,  you  know,  like  an  old  lady's — 
a  little  one,  but  such  stones,  exactly  like  drops  of  dew  I  As  she 
rdated  this,  her  hopes  —  nay,  certainties — rose  high.    She  had 
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not  needed  to  hold  up  her  little  finger  to  have  those  jewels — a 
word  had  done  it,  the  merest  accidental  word.  She  had  not  even 
had  the  trouble  of  wishing  for  them.  And  to  imagine  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  cross  her  now ! 

*  Stella !  Stella !  where  are  you  going  ? '  Katherine  cried. 

'  I  am  going — to  have  it  out  with  papa.'  The  last  visitor  had 
just  gone ;  Stella  caught  the  cloth  on  the  tea-table  in  the  sweep 
of  her  dress,  and  disordered  everything  as  she  flew  by.  But 
Katherine,  though  so  tidy,  did  not  stop  to  restore  things  to  their 
usual  trimness.  She  followed  her  sister  along  the  passage  a  little 
more  slowly,  but  with  much  excitement  too.  Would  Stella  con- 
quer, as  she  usually  did?  or,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  would 
she  find  a  blank  wall  before  her  which  nothing  could  break  down? 
Katherine  could  not  but  remember  the  curt  intimation  which  had 
been  given  to  her  that  James  Stanford  had  been  sent  away  and 
was  never  to  be  spoken  of  more.  But  then  she  was  not  Stella — 
she  was  very  different  from  Stella ;  she  had  always  felt  even  (or 
fancied)  that  the  fact  that  James  Stanford's  suit  had  been  to  her- 
self and  not  to  Stella  had  something  to  do  with  his  rejection. 
That  anyone  should  have  thought  of  Katherine  while  Stella  was 
by !  She  blamed  herself  for  this  idea  as  she  followed  Stella  flying 
through  the  long  and  intricate  passages  to  have  it  out  with  papa. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong,  Katherine  said  to  herself.  If  papa 
held  out  against  Stella  this  time,  she  would  feel  sure  she  had  been 
wrong. 

Stella  burst  into  the  room  without  giving  any  indication  of 
her  approach,  and  Katherine  went  in  behind  her — swept  by  the 
wind  of  her  going.  But  what  they  saw  was  a  vacant  room,  the 
fire  purring  to  itself  like  a  cat,  with  sleepy  little  starts  and 
droppings,  a  level  sunbeam  coming  in  broad  at  one  window,  and 
on  the  table  two  lines  of  silver  money  stretched  along  the  dark 
table-cloth,  and  catching  the  eye.  They  were  irregular  lines — one 
all  of  shillings  straight  and  unbroken,  the  other  shorter,  and  made 
up  with  a  hfiJf-crown  and  a  sixpence.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  ?    They  consulted  each  other  with  their  eyes. 

'  I  am  coming  directly,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold  from  an  inner  room. 
The  door  was  open.  It  was  the  room  in  which  his  safe  was,  and 
they  could  hear  him  rustling  his  papers,  putting  in  or  taking  out 
something.  *0h,  papa,  make  haste!  I  am  waiting  for  you,' 
Stella  cried  in  her  impatience.  She  could  scarcely  brook  at  the 
last  moment  this  unnecessary  delay. 

He  came  put,  but  not  for  a  minute  more ;  and  then  he  was 
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wiping  hid  lips  as  if  he  had  been  taking  something  to  support 
himself;  which  indeed  was  the  case,  and  he  had  need  of  it.  He 
came  in  with  a  great  show  of  cheerfulness,  rubbing  his  hands. 
*  What,  both  of  you  ? '  he  said,  '  I  thought  it  was  only  Stella.     I 

am  glad  both  of  you  are  here.    Then  you  can  tell  me ' 

'  Papa,  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  nor  shall  Kate,  till  you  have 
answered  my  question.  What  have  you  done  to  Charlie  Somers  ? 
Where  is  he?  where  have  you  sent  him?  and  how — how — how 
dare — how  could  you  have  sent  him  away  ? ' 

*  That's  his  money,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  pointing  to  the 
table.  *  You'd  better  pick  it  up  and  send  it  to  him ;  he  might  miss 
it  afterwards.  The  fool  thought  he  could  lay  down  money  with 
me ;  there's  only  seventeen  shillings  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold  con- 
temptuously— '  not  change  for  a  sovereign !  But  he  might  want 
it.  I  don't  think  he  had  much  more  in  his  pocket,  and  I  don't  want 
his  small  change ;  no,  nor  nobody  else's.  You  can  pick  it  up  and 
send  it  back.' 

'  What  does  all  this  mean  ? '  asked  Stella  in  imperious  tones, 
though  her  heart  quaked  she  could  scarcely  tell  why.  '  Why 
have  you  Charlie  Somers's  money  on  your  table  ?  and  why — why 
have  you  sent  him  away  ? ' 

Mr.  Tredgold  seated  himself  deliberately  in  his  chair,  first 
removing  the  newspaper  that  lay  in  it,  folding  that  and  placing 
it  carefully  on  a  stand  by  his  side.  '  Well,  my  little  girl,'  he  said, 
also  taking  off  his  spectacles  and  folding  them  before  he  laid  them 
down,  *  that's  a  very  easy  one  to  answer.  I  sent  him  away  because 
he  didn't  suit  me,  my  dear.' 

'  But  he  suited  me,'  cried  Stella,  *  which  is  surely  far  more 
important.' 

*  Well,  my  pet,  you  may  think  so,  but  I  don't.  I  gave  him 
my  reasons.  I  say  nothing  against  him — a  man  as  I  know  nothing 
of,  and  don't  want  to  know.  It's  all  the  eame  who  you  send  to 
me ;  they'll  just  hear  the  same  thing.  The  man  I  give  my  little 
girl  to,  will  have  to  count  out  shillin'  for  shillin'  with  me.  That 
fellow  took  me  at  my  word,  don't  you  see  ? — took  out  a  handful 
of  money  and  began  to  count  it  out  as  grave  as  a  judge.  But 
he  couldn't  do  it,  even  at  that.  Seventeen  shillings  !  not  so  much 
as  change  for  a  sovereign,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold  with  a  chuckle. 
'  I  told  him  as  he  was  an  ass  for  his  pains.  Thousand  pound  for 
thousand  pound  down,  that's  my  rule ;  and  all  the  baronets  in 
the  kingdom — or  if  they  were  dukes  for  that  matter — won't  get 
me  out  of  it.' 
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'  Papa,  do  you  know  what  yoa  are  saying  ? '  Stella  was  so 
utterly  bewildered  that  she  did  not  at  all  know  what  she  was 
saying,  in  the  sudden  arrest  of  all  her  thoughts. 

<  I  think  sOy  pet ;  very  well  indeed,  I  should  say.  I'm  a  man 
that  has  always  been  particular  about  business  arrangements. 
Business  is  one  thing ;  feelings,  or  so  forth,  is  another.  I  never 
let  feelings  come  in  when  it's  a  question  of  business.  Money 
down  on  the  table — shillin's,  or  thousands,  which  is  plainer,  for 
thousands,  and  that's  all  about  it ;  the  man  who  can't  do  that 
don't  suit  me/ 

Stella  stood  with  two  red  patches  on  her  cheeks,  with  her 
mouth  open,  with  her  eyes  staring  before  the  easy  and  compla- 
cent old  gentleman  in  his  chair.  He  was,  no  doubt,  conscious  of 
the  passion  and  horror  with  which  she  was  regarding  him,  for  he 
shifted  the  paper  and  the  spectacles  a  little  nervously  to  give 
himself  a  countenance ;  but  he  took  no  notice  otherwise,  and 
maintained  his  easy  position — one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  his 
foot  swinging  a  little — even  after  she  burst  forth. 

'  Papa,  do  you  say  this  to  me — ^to  m€  ?  And  I  have  given 
him  my  word,  and  I  love  him,  though  you  don't  know  what  that 
means.  Papa,  can  you  look  me  in  the  fiaioe — me,  Stella,  and 
dare  to  say  that  you  have  sent  my  Charlie  away  ?  ' 

'My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  'he  ain't  your  Charlie,  and 
never  will  be.  He's  Sir  Charles  Somers,  Bart.,  a  fine  fellow,  but  I 
don't  think  we  shall  see  him  here  again :  and  I  can  look  my  little 
Stella  quite  well  in  the  face.' 

He  did  not  like  to  do  it,  though.  He  gave  her  one  glance, 
and  then  turned  his  eyes  to  his  paper  again. 

*  Papa/  cried  Stella,  stamping  her  foot,  '  I  won't  have  it  I 
I  shall  not  take  it  from  you !  Whatever  you  say,  he  shall  come 
back  here.  I  won't  give  him  up ;  no,  not  if  you  should  shut 
me  up  on  bread  and  water — not  if  you  should  put  me  in  prison, 
or  drag  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  or  kill  me !  which,  I  think, 
is  what  you  must  want  to  do.' 

'  You  little  hussy !  You  never  had  so  much  as  a  whipping  in 
your  life,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now.  Take  her  away, 
Katie.  If  she  cries  till  Christmas  she  won't  change  me.  Ciy- 
ing's  good  for  many  things,  but  not  for  business.  Stella,  yon 
can  go  away.' 

'  Oh,  papa,  how  can  you  say  Stella,  and  be  so  cruel ! '  Stella 
threw  herself  down  suddenly  by  his  side  and  seized  his  hand, 
upon  which  she  laid  down  her  wet  cheek.     '  You  have  always 
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done  everything  for  Stella.  Never — ^never  lias  my  papa  refdsed 
zne  anything.  I  am  not  used  to  it.  I  can't  bear  it !  Papa,  it  is  me 
^hose  heart  you  are  breaking.     Papa,  me!    Stella,  it  is  Stella ! ' 

^  Kate,  for  goodness'  sake  take  her  away.  It  is  no  use.  She 
is  not  going  to  come  over  me.  Stella's  a  very  good  name  for 
anything  else,  but  it's  not  a  name  in  business.  Cro  away,  child. 
Take  her  away.  But,  Katie,  if  there's  anything  else  she  would 
like  now,  a  new  carriage,  or  a  horse,  or  a  bracelet,  or  a  lot  of 
dresses,  or  anything — anything  in  that  way ' 

Stella  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ;  she  dried  her  eyes ; 
she  turned  upon  her  father  with  that  instinct  of  the  drama  which 
is  so  strong  in  human  nature.  '  I  scorn  all  your  presents  ;  I  will 
take  nothing  from  you — ^nothing,  as  long  as  I  live,  you  cruel,  cruel 
fether,'  she  cried. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Tredgold  had  gone  out  in  his  Bath-chair  for 
his  afternoon  '  turn,'  Stella  came  back  very  quietly  to  his  room 
and  gathered  up  poor  Charlie's  shillings.  She  did  not  know  very 
much  about  the  value  of  money,  though  she  spent  so  much  money ; 
indeed,  if  she  had  ever  felt  the  need  of  it  it  was  in  this  prosaic 
form  of  a  few  shillings.  She  thought  he  might  want  them,  poor 
Charlie,  whom  she  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  giving  up, 
whatever  papa  might  say. 
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This  scene,  however,  though  it  made  her  very  angry,  and  even 
gave  her  a  pang  of  discouragement  for  the  moment,  had  no  per- 
manent effect  on  Stella.  She  soon  recovered  her  spirits,  and  soon, 
indeed,  was  once  more  in  the  highest  feather,  flying  every- 
where, scarcely  touching  the  ground  with  her  feet.  *  Oh  yes ! 
I'm  engaged  to  Sir  Charles,'  she  said  to  all  her  friends.  '  Papa 
won't  hear  of  it,  but  he  will  have  to  give  in.' 

'  Papas  always  give  in  when  the  young  people  hold  out,'  said 
some  injudicious  sympathiser. 

*  Don't  they  ? '  cried  Stella,  giving  a  kiss  to  that  lady.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  gaiety 
going  on  at  the  time,  both  in  the  village  (as  it  was  fashion- 
able to  call  the  town  of  Sliplin)  and  in  the  county,  and  Stella 
met  her  Charlie  everywhere,  Mr.  Tredgold  having  no  means, 
and  perhaps  no  inclination,  to  put  a  stop  to  this.    He  did  not 
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want  to  interfere  with  her  pleasures.  If  she  liked  to  dance  and 
'  go  on '  with  that  fellow,  let  her.  She  should  not  marry  him  ; 
that  was  all.  The  old  gentleman  had  no  wish  to  be  unkind  to 
his  daughter.  He  desired  her  to  have  her  flmg  like  the  rest,  to 
enjoy  herself  as  much  as  possible ;  only  for  this  one  thing  he  had 
put  down  his  foot. 

^  When  is  that  confounded  regiment  going  away  ? '  he  asked 
Katherine. 

'Dear  papa/  Katherine  replied,  'won't  you  think  it  over 
again?  Charlie  Somers  has  perhaps  no  money,  but  Stella  is 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  of—' 

'  Hold  your  tongue  ! '  said  old  Tredgold.  *  Hold  your  con- 
founded tongue  I  K I  don't  give  in  to  her,  do  you  think  it ' — 
with  a  dash — 'likely  that  I  will  to  you? ' 

Katherine  retreated  very  quickly,  for  when  her  fether  began 
to  swear  she  was  frightened.  He  did  not  swear  in  an  ordinary 
way,  and  visions  of  apoplexy  were  associated  to  her  with  oaths. 
Stella  did  not  care.  She  would  have  let  him  swear  as  long  as  he 
liked,  and  paid  no  attention.  She  went  to  her  parties  almost 
every  night,  glittering  in  her  riviire  of  diamonds  and  meeting 
Sir  Charles  everywhere.  They  had  all  the  airs  of  an  engaged 
couple,  people  said.  And  it  was  thought  quite  natural,  for  nobody 
believed  that  old  Tredgold  would  stand  out.  And  no  one  gave 
him  any  warning  of  what  was  going  on.  The  whole  island  was 
in  a  conspiracy  on  behalf  of  the  lovers.  Nor  was  it  like  any 
mere  abetting  of  domestic  insurrection,  for  the  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  the  father  would  give  in.  Why,  Stella  could  do 
anything  with  him !  Stella  was  his  favourite,  as  he  had  showed 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Everybody  knew  it,  even  Katherine, 
who  made  no  struggle  against  the  fact.  To  think  of  his  having 
the  strength  of  mind  really  to  deny  Stella  anything !  It  was 
impossible.  He  was  playing  with  her  a  little  now,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  coaxed  and  wheedled,  many  people  thought. 
But  when  the  time  came,  of  course  he  would  give  in.  So  Stella 
thought,  like  everybody  else.  There  was  nobody  but  Katherine 
and,  as  I  have  said,  Somers  himself  who  did  not  feel  quite  sure. 
As  time  went  on,  the  two  ladies  who  went  to  all  the  parties  and 
saw  everything — the  two  old  cats,  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay 
— had  many  consultations  on  the  subject  over  the  invisible  rail  of 
separation  between  their  gardens.  It  had  been  a  very  bright 
October,  and  even  the  beginning  of  the  next  dreary  month  was  far 
milder  than  usual,  and  in  the  mornings,  when  the  sun  shone,  these 
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ladies  were  still  to  be  found  on  their  terraces,  caressing  the  last 
remnants  of  their  flowers,  and  cutting  the  last  chrysanthemums 
and  dahlias. 

*  Stella  danced  every  dance  last  night  with  that  Sir  Charles/ 
Miss  Mildmay  saidw 

*  But  she  always  does,  my  dear ;  and  why  shouldn't  she,  when 
she  is  going  to  marry  him  ? ' 

There  was  really  no  answer  to  this,  which  was  so  well  ascer- 
tained a  fact,  and  which  everybody  knew. 

*  But  I  wonder  if  old  Mr.  Tredgold  knows  how  much  they  are 
together  ?  As  he  never  goes  out  himself,  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  him 
deceived.  I  wonder,  Jane  Shanks,'  said  Miss  Mildmay,  ^  whether 
you  or  I  should  say  a  word  ? ' 

'  You  may  say  as  many  words  as  you  please,  Buth  Mildmay ; 
but  I  shan't,'  cried  the  other.     *  I  would  not  interfere  for  the  world.' 

'  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  interfering,'  Miss  Mildmay  said ; 
and  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  friend  to  go  out  in  the 
Midge  once  more,  and  call  at  the  Cliff,  on  an  afternoon  when  the 
girls  were  known  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

*We  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Tredgold. 
We  heard  that  you  did  not  approve,  and,  of  course,  it  must  be 
dreadful  for  you  to  think  of  losing  Stella ;  but  as  it  is  going  on  so 
long,  we  feel,  at  last,  that  the  engagement  must  be  true.' 

'  What  engagement? '  said  the  old  man.  He  liked  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  two  old  cats.  He  put  his  newspaper  away  and 
prepared  to  '  get  his  fiin  out  of  them.' 

*  Oh,  the  engagement  between  Stella  and  Sir  Charles,'  said 
Mrs.  Shanks  with  bated  breath. 

*  Oh  I  they're  engaged,  are  they  ? '  he  said,  with  that  laugh 
which  was  like  an  electrical  bell. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Tredgold,  it  is  given  out  everywhere.  They  are 
for  ever  together.     They  dance  every  dance  with  one  another.' 

'  Confounded  dull,  I  should  think,  for  my  little  girl.  You 
take  my  word,  she'll  soon  tire  of  that,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  but  she  does  not  tire  of  it ;  you  don't  go  out  with  them, 
you  don't  see  things.  I  assure  you  they  are  always  together. 
If  you  don't  approve  of  it,  Mr.  Tredgold,  indeed — indeed  you 
should  put  a  stop  to  it.     It  isn't  kind  to  dear  Stella.' 

*  Oh,  stop,  stop,  Buth  Mildmay ! '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks.  *  Stella 
knows  very  well  just  how  far  she  can  go.  Stella  would  never  do 
anything  that  was  displeasing  to  her  dear  papa.  May  I  pour  out 
the  tea  for  you,  dear  Mr.  Tredgold,  as  the  girls  are  not  in  ?' 
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Mr.  Tredgold  gave  the  permission  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  hoped  that  Miss  Mildmay  would  say  just  as  much  as  she 
pleased. 

*  I  like  to  know  what  my  girls  do  when  they're  out,'  he  said. 
*  I  Uke  to  know  that  Stella  is  enjoying  herself.  That's  what  they 
go  out  for.  Just  to  get  themselves  as  much  pleasure  as  is  to  be 
had,  in  their  own  way.' 

'  But  you  would  not  wish  them  to  compromise  themselves/ 
said  Miss  Mildmay.  *0h,  I  wouldn't  interfere  for  the  world. 
But  as  you  don't  go  out  with  them  you  ought  to  be  told.  I  do 
hope  you  approve  of  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Tredgold,  He  is  a  nice 
young  man  enough.  He  has  been  a  little  fEist ;  but  so  have  they 
all ;  and  he  is  old  enough  now  to  have  more  sense.  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  you  a  very  good  son-in-law.  So  long  as  you 
approve ' 

*I  approve  of  my  little  girl  enjoying  herself,'  said  the  old 
man.  *  Bring  some  more  muffins,  John  ;  there's  plenty  in  the 
house,  I  hope.  I  know  why  you  won't  take  that  piece.  Miss 
Mildmay,  because  it  is  the  last  in  the  plate  and  you  think  you 
will  never  get  married.'  He  accompanied  this  with  a  tremendous 
tinkle  of  a  laugh,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  joke  in  the  world. 

Miss  Mildmay  waved  her  hand  with  dignity,  putting  aside 
the  foolish  jest,  and  also  putting  aside  the  new  dish  of  muffins, 
which  that  dignity  would  not  permit  her  to  touch. 

*  The  question  is,'  she  said,  *  not  my  marriage,  which  does  not 
concern  you,  Mr.  Tredgold,  but  dear  Stella's,  which  does.' 

'  Mr.  Tredgold  is  so  fond  of  his  joke,'  Mrs.  Shanks  said. 

*  Yes,  Fm  fond  of  my  joke,  ain't  I  ?  Tm  a  funny  man. 
Many  of  the  ladies  call  me  so.  Lord!  I  like  other  people  to 
have  their  fun  too.  Stella's  welcome  to  hers,  as  long  as  she 
likes.  She's  a  kitten,  she  is ;  she  goes  on  playin'  and  springin' 
as  long  as  anybody  will  fling  a  bit  of  string  at  her.  But  she's 
well  in  hand  all  the  same.  She  knows,  as  you  say,  just  how  far 
to  go.' 

'  Then  she  has  your  approval,  we  must  all  presume,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay,  rising  from  her  chair,  though  Mrs.  Shanks  had  not  half 
finished  her  tea. 

'  Oh,  she's  free  to  have  her  fun,'  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

What  did  it  mean,  her  fun  ?  This  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed between  the  two  ladies  in  the  Midge.  Marriage  is  no  fun, 
if  it  comes  to  that  they  both  agreed,  and  the  phrase  was  very 
ambiguous  ;  but  still    no  man  in  his  senses,  even  Mr.  Tredgold, 
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could  allow  his  young  daughter  to  make  herself  so  conspicuous  if 
he  did  not  mean  to  consent  in  the  end. 

'  I  am  very,  glad  to  hear,  Stella,  that  it  is  all  right  about 
your  marriage,'  Mrs.  Shanks  said  next  time  she  met  the  girls. 
*  Your  papa  would  not  say  anything  very  definite ;  but  still,  he 
knows  all  about  it,  and  you  are  to  take  your  own  way,  as  he 


'  Did  he  say  I  was  to  have  my  own  way  ? '  said  Stella,  in  a 
flush  of  pleasure, 

'  At  least,  he  said  the  same  thing.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  was 
what  he  meant.  He  was  full  of  his  jokes,  don't  you  know  ?  But 
that  must  have  been  what  he  meant ;  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart,  Stella,  dear.' 

Stella  went  dancing  home  after  this,  though  Katherine 
walked  very  gravely  by  her  side. 

'  I  knew  papa  would  give  in  at  last.  I  knew  he  never  would 
stand  against  me,  when  he  knew  I  was  in  earnest  this  time,'  she 
cried. 

*  Do  you  think  he  would  tell  Mrs.  Shanks,  after  sending  oflF 
both  of  us,  and  frightening  me  ? ' 

*  You  are  so  easily  frightened,'  cried  Stella.  '  Yes,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all  if  he  told  Mrs.  Shanks.  He  likes  the  two  old  cats  ; 
he  knows  they  will  go  and  publish  it  all  over  the  place.  He  would 
think  I  should  hear  just  as  soon  as  if  he  had  told  me,  and  so  I 
have.  I  will  run  in  and  give  him  a  kiss,  for  he  is  a  dear  old  soul, 
after  all.' 

Stella  did  run  in  and  gave  her  father  a  tumultuous  kiss,  and 
roused  him  out  of  a  nap. 

'  Oh,  papa,  you  dear,  you  old  darling — ^you  best  papa  in  the 
world ! '  she  cried. 

Mr.  Tredgold  felt  a  little  cross  at  first,  but  the  kiss  and  the 
praises  were  sweet  to  him.  He  put  his  arms  round  her  as  she 
stood  over  him. 

*  What  have  I  done  now  ? '  he  said,  with  his  tinkling  laugh. 

*  You  have  done  just  what  I  wanted  most — what  it  was  dearest 
of  you  to  do,',  she  cried.  *  Mrs.  Shanks  told  me.  You  told  her, 
of  course,  dear  papa,  because  you  knew  it  would  be  published 
directly  all  over  the  place.' 

'  Oh,  the  two  old  cats ! '  he  said,  tinkling  more  than  ever. 
*  That's  what  they  made  of  it,  is  it  ?  I  said  you  might  have  your 
fun,  my  dear.  You  are  free  to  have  your  fun  as  much  as  ever 
you  like.    That's  what  I  said,  and  that's  what  I  shall  say  as  long 
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as  you're  amusing  yourself,  Stella.  You  can  have  your  fling ;  I 
shan't  stop  you.  Enjoy  yourself  as  long  as  you  can,  if  that's  what 
you  like/  he  said. 

*  Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  mean  ? — what  do  you  mean  ? '  cried 
Stella.  *  Don't  you  mean,  dear  papa,'  she  continued,  with  re- 
newed caresses,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck,  pressing  his 
bald  head  upon  her  breast,  *  that  you'll  let  Charlie  come,  that  he 
needn't  go  to  India,  that  we  are  to  be  married,  and  that  you'll 
give  us  your  blessing,  and — and  everything  ?  That  is  what  you 
mean,  isn't  it,  dear  papa  ? ' 

'  Don't  strangle  me,  child,'  he  said,  coughing  and  laughing. 
'  There's  such  a  thing,  don't  you  know  ?  as  to  be  killed  with  kind- 
ness. I've  told  you  what  I'll  do,  my  dear,'  he  continued.  *  I 
shall  let  you  have  your  fun  as  long  as  ever  you  like.  You  can. 
dance  with  him  down  to  the  very  ship's  side,  if  you  please.  That 
won't  do  any  harm  to  me :  but  he  don't  set  a  foot  in  this  house 
unless  he's  ready  to  table  pound  for  pound  with  me.  Where's  his 
shiUin's,  by  the  way,  Katie  ?  He  ought  to  have  had  his  shillin's ; 
he  might  have  wanted  them,  poor  man.  Ah,  don't  strangle  me, 
I  tell  you,  Stella ! ' 

*  I  wish  I  could ! '  cried  Stella,  setting  her  little  teeth.  *  You 
deserve  it,  you  old  dreadful,  dreadful ' 

*  What  is  she  saying,  Kate  ?  Never  mind ;  it  was  swearing  or 
something,  I  suppose — all  the  fault  of  those  old  cats,  not  mine. 
I  said  she  should  have  her  swing,  and  she  can  have  her  swing  and 
welcome.  That's  what  she  wants,  I  suppose.  You  have  always 
had  your  fun,  Stella.  You  don't  know  what  a  fine  thing  it 
is  to  have  your  fun  and  nobody  to  oppose  you.  I  never  had 
that  in  my  life.  I  was  always  pulled  up  sharp.  Get  along 
now,  I  want  my  nap  before  dinner;  but  mind,  I  have  said 
all  I'm  going  to  say.  He  can  table  down  pound  for  pound  with 
me,  if  he  has  the  money — otherwise,  not  another  word.  I  may 
be  a  funny  man,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  'but  when  I  put  my 
foot  down,  none  of  you  will  get  it  up  again,  that's  all  I  have  got 
to  say.' 

'  You  are  a  very  hard,  cruel,  tyrannical  father,'  said  Stella, 
'  and  you  never  will  have  love  from  anyone  as  long  as  you  live ! ' 

'  We'll  see  about  that,'  he  said,  with  a  grimace,  preparing  to 
fling  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  which  was  his  way  when  he 
went  to  sleep. 

*  Oh,  papa ! — oh,  dear  papa !  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  what  I 
said  then.     I  want  no  fling  and  no  fun,  but  to  settle  down  with 
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Charlie,  and  to  be  always  ready  when  you  want  me  as  long  as  I 
Kve.' 

'  You  shall  settle  down  with  some  man  as  I  approve  of,  as  can 
count  down  his  hundreds  and  his  thousands  on  the  table,  Stella. 
That's  what  you  are  going  to  do.' 

'  Papa,  you  never  would  be  so  cruel  to  me,  your  little  Stella  ? 
I  will  have  no  man  if  I  have  not  Charlie — never,  never,  if  he  had 
all  the  money  in  the  world.' 

*  Well,  there's  no  hurry ;  you  are  only  twenty,'  he  said,  blink- 
ing at  her  with  sleepy  eyes.  *  I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  you. 
You  may  give  yourself  several  years  to  have  your  fan  before  you 
settle  down.' 

Stella,  standing  behind  her  father's  bald  and  defenceless  head, 
looked  for  a  minute  or  two  like  a  pretty  but  dreadful  demon, 
threatening  him  with  a  raised  fist  and  appalling  looks.  Suddenly, 
however,  there  came  a  transformation  scene — ^her  arms  slid  round 
his  neck  once  more ;  she  put  her  cheek  against  his  bald  head. 
'  Papa,'  she  said,  her  voice  &ltering  between  fury  and  the  newly- 
conceived  plan,  which,  in  its  way,  was  fun,  'you  gave  me  a  kind 
of  an  alternative  once.     You  said,  if  I  didn't  have  Charlie ' 

*  Well  ? '  said  the  old  man,  w^ing  up,  with  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment in  his  eyes. 

*  I  could  have — ^you  said  it  yourself — anything  else  I  liked,' 
said  Stella,  drooping  over  the  back  of  his  chair.  Was  she 
ashamed  of  herself,  or  was  she  secretly  overcome  with  something, 
either  laughter  or  tears  ? 

*  Stella,'  cried  Katherine,  '  do  come  away  now  and  let  papa 
rest.'  The  elder  sister's  face  was  full  of  alarm,  but  for  what  she 
was  frightened  she  could  scarcely  herself  have  said. 

*  Let  her  get  it  out,'  cried  Mr.  Tredgold.  *  Speak  up,  Stella, 
my  little  girl ;  out  with  it,  my  pet.  What  would  it  like  from  its 
papa?' 

*  You  said  I  might  have  anything  I  liked — more  diamonds,  a 
lot  of  new  dresses ' 

*  And  so  you  shall,'  he  said,  chuckKng,  till  it  was  doubtful  if 
he  would  ever  recover  his  breath.  '  That's  my  little  girl  down  to 
the  ground — that's  my  pet !  That's  the  woman  all  over — just  the 
woman  I  like !  You  shall  have  all  that — diamonds  ?  Yes,  if  I'd 
to  send  out  to  wherever  they  come  from.  And  frocks  ?  As  many 
as  you  can  set  your  face  to.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Stella,  and  that's  a 
bargain,  my  dear.' 

*  Very  well,  papa,'  said  Stella,  with  dignity,  heaving  a  soft 
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sigh.  '  You  will  complete  the  parore,  please ;  a  handsome  pen- 
dant, and  a  star  for  my  hair,  and  a  bracelet — hvtX  handsome,  really 
good,  fit  for  one  of  the  princesses*' 

'  As  good  as  they  make  'em,  Stella/ 

'And  I  must  have  them,'  she  said  languidly, '  for  that  ball  that 
is  going  to  be  given  to  the  regiment  before  they  go  away.  As 
for  the  dresses,'  she  added,  with  more  energy,  '  papa,  I  shall  fleece 
you — I  shall  rob  you !  I  will  order  everything  I  take  a  fancy  to 
—everything  that  is  nice,  everything  that  is  dear.  I  shall  ruin 
you ! '  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  together  with  a  sound  like  a 
pistol-shot  over  his  head. 

Through  all  this  the  tinkling  of  his  laugh  had  run  on.  It 
burst  out  now  and  had  a  little  solo  of  its  own,  disturbed  by  a 
cough,  while  the  girls  were  silent  and  listened.  '  That's  the  sort 
of  thing,'  he  cried.  '  That's  my  Stella — that's  my  pet !  Buin 
me !  I  can  stand  it.  Have  them  as  dear  as  they're  made.  TU 
write  for  the  diamonds  to-night ;  and  you  shall  go  to  the  ball  all 
shinin'  from  head  to  foot,  my  Stella — that's  what  you've  always 
been  since  you  were  born — my  little  star ! ' 

Then  she  pulled  the  handkerchief  over  his  head,  gave  him  a 
kiss  through  it,  and  hurried  away. 

'  Oh,  Stella,  Stella ! '  cried  Katherine  under  her  breath.  She 
repeated  the  words  when  they  had  gone  into  their  own  room. 
Stella,  flushed  and  excited,  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  stool 
before  the  piano  and  began  to  play  wildly,  with  jars  and  crashes 
of  sound.  *  Oh,  Stella,  how  dared  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  How 
dared  you  barter  away  your  love,  for  he  is  your  love,  for  diamonds 
and  frocks  ?  Oh,  Stella,  you  are  behaving  very,  very  badly.  I 
am  not  fond  of  Charles  Somers ;  but  surely,  if  you  care  for  him  at 
all,  he  is  worth  more  than  that.  And  how  dared  you — how  dared 
you  sell  him — ^to  papa  ? ' 

But  Stella  said  never  a  word.  She  went  on  playing  yrild 
chords  and  making  crashes  of  dreadful  sound,  which,  to  Katherine, 
who  was  more  or  less  a  musician,  were  beyond  bearing.  .She 
seized  her  sister's  arm  after  a  moment  and  stopped  her  almost 
violently.     *  Stop  that,  stop  that,  and  answer  me ! '  she  cried. 

*  Don't  you  like  my  music,  Kate  ?  It  was  all  out  of  my  own 
head — what  you  call  improvising.  I  thought  you  would  like  me 
to  go  to  the  piano  for  comfort.  So  it  is  an  ease  to  one's  mind — 
it  lets  the  steam  ofi^,'  cried  Stella  with  a  last  crash,  louder  and 
more  discordant  than  the  others.  Then  she  abandoned  the  piano 
and  threw  herself  down  in  a  chair. 
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*  Wasn't  that  a  funny  talk  I  had  with  papa  ?  You  may  tell 
Charlie,  if  you  like,  it  will  amuse  him  so.  They  would  all  think 
it  the  most  glorious — I  shall  tell  it  to  everybody  when  I  am  on 

.  the ' 

Here  Stella  stopped,  and  gave  her  sister  a  half-inquiring,  half- 
malicious  look,  which  found  no  response  in  Katherine's  grieved 
eyes. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Stella,'  she  said.  *  If  you 
mean  what  papa  thinks,  it  is  the  most  odious,  humiliating  bar- 
gain ;  if  you  mean  something  else,  it  is — but  I  can't  say  what  it 
is,  for  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  You  are  going  to  be  a 
traitor  one  way  or  else  another,  either  to  Charlie  or  to  papa.  I 
don't  know  which  is  worse,  to  break  that  man's  heart  (for  he  is 
fond  of  you)  by  throwing  him  over  at  the  last  moment,  or  to  steal 
papa's  money  and  break  his  heart  too.' 

'  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  so  much  about  people's  hearts, 
Kate.  How  do  you  know  that  Charlie  would  have  me  if  he 
thought  papa  wouldn't  give  in  ?  And,  as  for  papa's  heart,  he  would 
oidy  have  to  give  in,  and  then  all  would  be  right.  It  isn't  such 
a  complicated  matter  as  you  think.  You  are  so  fond  of  making 
out  that  things  are  complicated.  I  think  them  quite  simple. 
Papa  has  just  to  make  up  his  mind  which  he  likes  be^t,  me  or  his 
money.  He  thinks  he  likes  his  money  best.  Well,  perhaps  later 
he  will  find  he  doesn't,  and  then  he  has  only  got  to  change. 
Where's  the  difficulty  ?  As  for  me,  you  must  just  weave  webs 
about  me  as  long  as  you  please.  I  am  not  complicated — not  a 
bit.  I  shall  do  what  I  like  best.  I  am  not  sure  even  now  which 
I  like  best,  but  I  shall  know  when  the  time  comes.  And  in  the 
meantime  I  am  laying  up  all  the  best  evidence  to  judge  from.  I 
shall  send  Stevens  up  to  town  for  patterns  to-morrow.  I  shall  get 
the  very  richest  and  the  very  dearest  things  that  Louise  has  or 
can  get.  Oh,'  cried  the  girl,  clapping  her  hands  with  true  enjoy- 
ment, *  what  fun  it  will  be ! ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Everything  now  began  to  converge  towards  the  great  ball  which 
was  to  be  given  in  Sliplin  to  the  regiment  before  it  went  oflF  to 
India.,  It  was  in  its  little  way  something  like  that  great  Brussels 
ball  which  came  before  Waterloo.    They  were  to  embark  next 
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morning,  these  heroic  soldiers.  If  they  were  not  going  to  fight, 
they  were  at  least  going  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deep  in  a 
troop-ship,  which  is  not  comfortable ;  and  they  were  fully  im- 
pressed with  their  own  importance  as  the  heroes  of  the  moment. 
Lady  Jane  was  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  along  with  certain 
other  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood.  Without  them  I  doubt 
whether  the  SUplin  people  proper  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  the  Chestnuts  a  ball ;  the  officers  had  never  been  keen  about 
the  village  parties.  They  had  gone  to  the  CliflF,  where  everything 
smelt  of  gold,  but  they  had  not  cared  for  the  other  little  entertain- 
ments— for  lawn  tennis  in  the  summer  and  other  mild  dissipations 
at  which  their  presence  would  have  been  an  excitement  and 
delight.  So  that  the  good  people  in  Sliplin  had  looked  rather 
coldly  upon  the  suggestion  at  first.  When  it  was  settled,  how- 
ever, and  the  greatness  of  the  event  was  realised,  the  Sliplin 
people  warmed  up  into  interest.  A  ball  is  a  ball,  however  it  is 
brought  about. 

Mr.  Tredgold  subscribed  liberally,  and  so  of  course  Stella  and 
Katherine  had  been  *  in  it '  from  the  very  first.  They  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  decorations,  running  up  and  down  to  the 
great  hall  in  which  it  was  to  be  held,  and  superintending  every- 
thing. Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  also  looked  in  a  great  many 
times  in  a  day,  and  so  did  many  other  of  the  Sliplin  ladies,  moved 
at  last  to  '  take  an  interest '  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  that 
it  should  cost  them  anything. 

'  I  hear  they  have  plenty  of  money  for  everything — too  much 
indeed — so  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  not  come  forward.  If  we 
had  come  forward  I  don't  know  what  the  lists  would  have  risen 
to.  As  it  is,  I  hear  there  is  almost  too  much.  Mr.  Tredgold  insists 
upon  champagne — oceans  of  champagne.  I  am  sure  I  hope  that 
the  young  men  will  behave  properly.  I  don't  approve  of  such 
rivers  of  wine.  If  they  are  fond  of  dancing,  surely  they  can  enjoy 
their  dancing  without  that.' 

This  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  the  ladies  of  country 
towns,  and  gives  a  fine  disinterested  aspect  to  the  pursuit  of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake ;  but  no  doubt  the  Chestnuts  liked  it 
better  when  there  were  oceans  of  champagne. 

It  had  been  known  all  along  in  the  place  that  Stella  Tredgold 
meant  to  surpass  herself  on  this  occasion,  which  was  a  matter 
calling  forth  much  astonishment  and  speculation  among  her 
friends.  It  was  also  known,  more  or  less,  that  Sir  Charles  Somers 
had  made  his  proposals  to  her  £etther  and  had  been  refused.    All 
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his  own  friends  were  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  it  should  be  a  secret  at  Sliplin.  Sir  Charles  had 
been  refused  by  Mr.  Tredgold  because  he  had  no  money,  not  by 
Stella,  who  was  as  much  in  love  with  him,  everybody  said,  as  he 
was  with  her.  It  was  enough  to  see  them  together  to  be  convinced 
of  that.  And  yet  she  meant  to  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  the 
ball  on  the  eve  of  parting  with  him  I  Some  of  the  girls  expected 
and  hoped  that  evidences  of  a  broken  heart  would  be  visible  even 
imder  the  lovely  white  dress  and  wonderful  diamonds  in  which  she 
was  understood  to  be  going  to  appear.  So  ridiculous  for  a  girl  of 
her  age  to  wear  diamonds,  the  elder  ladies  said ;  and  they  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  evidences  of  a  broken  heart.  '  She  has 
no  heart,  that  Uttle  thing ;  Lord  Ufl5ngtx)n  will  be  there,  and  she 
will  go  in  for  him,  now  that  Sir  Charles  has  failed.'  It  was 
strange,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  she  should  show  so  much  deUght 
in  this  ball  and  proclaim  her  intention  of  being  dressed  more 
gorgeously  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life,  on  the  eve  of  part- 
ing with  her  lover.  Was  it  to  leave  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that  he  never  should  forget  her  ?  was  it  to  show  she  didn't 
care  ?  But  nobody  could  tell.  Stella  had  always  been  an  odd 
girl,  they  said,  though  indeed  I  do  not  think  that  this  was 
true. 

She  was  very  much  occupied  on  the  day  of  the  ball,  still  look- 
ing after  these  decorations,  and  even  made  a  dash  across  the 
country  in  her  own  little  brougham  in  the  morning  to  get  one 
particular  kind  of  white  chrysanthemum  which  only  grew  in  a 
cottage  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  She  returned  from 
this  wild  expedition  about  noon  with  the  brougham  filled  with  the 
flowers,  and  a  great  air  of  triumph  and  excitement.  *  Wasn't  it 
clever  of  me?'  she  cried.  '  I  just  remembered.  We  saw  them, 
don't  you  recollect,  Kate  ?  the  last  time  we  were  out  that  way. 
They  are  just  the  things  that  are  wanted  for  the  head  of  the 
room.  I  flew  to  the  stables  and  called  Andrews,  and  we  were  there 
—oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  soon.' 

*  Nice  thing  for  my  horse,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold.  *  He's  a  young 
devil,  that  Andrews  boy.  I  shall  give  him  the  sack  if  he  doesn't 
mind.' 

*  It  is  my  horse,'  said  Stella ;  *  the  brougham's  mine,  and  the 
boy's  mine.    You  forget  what  you  said,  papa.' 

'  There  never  was  an  extortioner  like  this  little '  said  Mr. 

Tredgold,  chuckling ;  *  drives  her  horse  to  death  and  then  feeds 
him  with  sugar :  just  like  women-^-it's  what  they  all  do.' 
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'  I  think/  said  Katherine,  '  you  might  have  found  some  chry- 
santhemums nearer  home.' 

*  But  you  see  I  didn't/  said  Stella,  with  her  usual  impertinence, 
breaking  into  song  and  tossing  her  shining  head  as  she  walked 
away. 

'  Doesn't  make  much  of  the  parting,  and  that  fellow  off  to 
India,  does  she  ? '  said  her  father.  *  I  knew  how  it  would  be ;  I 
never  believe  in  a  girl's  swagger,  bless  you.  She's  very  fond  of 
one  man  till  she  sees  another.  You'll  find  my  lord  will  make  all 
the  running  to-night.' 

*  And  if  Lord  Uffington  should  propose  for  Stella,'  said  Katherine 
with  her  grave  air,  *  which  I  don't  think  very  likely,  but,  still 
— should  you  keep  to  your  point  of  view,  papa,  and  insist  upon 
the  same  test  with  my  lord — as  you  call  him :  pound  for  pound 
on  the  table  as  you  say  ? ' 

*  Certainly  I  should — if  he  was  a  Boyal  Dook,'  Mr.  Tredgold 
said. 

*  Then  it  is  a  pity ' — said  Katherine ;  but  she  said  no  more,  nor 
would  any  question  bring  forth  the  end  of  her  sentence.  She  went 
out  and  took  a  walk  along  the  cliff,  where  there  was  that  beautiful 
view.  It  was  a  very  fine  day,  one  of  those  matchless  days  of  early 
winter  which  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  English  weather. 
The  sun  was  blazing,  calling  forth  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  tliat 
sharp  cliff  which  was  the  furthest  point  to  the  east,  and  lighting 
every  wave  as  with  the  many  coloured  facets  of  a  diamond.  There 
were  one  or  two  boats  out,  lying  in  the  light,  or  moving  sofUy 
with  the  slight  breeze,  which  was  no  more  than  a  little  movement 
in  the  celestial  air — as  if  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven. 
And  to  think  it  was  November,  that  grim  month  in  which  every- 
thing is  dismal!  I  don't  think  Katherine  was  thinking  very 
much  about  the  view,  but  she  was  soothed  by  it  in  the  multitude 
of  her  thoughts. 

She  was  out  there  again  very  late,  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  after  the  ball.  Stella  had  wanted  to  leave  early,  and 
would  fain  have  escaped  before  her  sister.  But  Katherine  balked 
her  in  this,  without  having  any  particular  reason  for  it.  She  felt 
only  that  when  Stella  went  away  she  must  go  too,  and  that  though 
she  had  seemed  so  indifferent  there  was  now  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment in  Stella's  gaiety,  which  was  so  unrestrained.  They  went 
off  accordingly,  leaving  a  crowd  of  disappointed  partners  shouting 
complaints  and  good-nights  after  them.  When  they  entered  the 
gates,  which  a    sleepy   woman   came  forth  from   the  lodge  to 
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open,  Katherine  noticed  a  dark  figure  which  stole  in  with  the 
carriage. 

'Who  is  that?'  she  said. 

'Oh,  Katie,  Katie  dear,  don't  say  anything! '  cried  Stella,  putting 
a  hand  upon  her  mouth.  *  It  is  CharHe  come  to  say  good-bye,  I 
must  say  one  little  word  to  him  before  he  goes ;  do  you  think 
that  I  am  made  of  stone  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  no  ! '  cried  Katherine.  *  I  have  been  wondering — I 
thought  you  had  got  over — I  didn't  know  what  to  think.' 

'  I  shall  never  get  over  it,'  said  Stella  vehemently.  She  was 
crying  with  her  head  against  her  sister's  shoulder.  '  Oh,  Kate, 
don't  be  hard  upon  me,  or  say  anything !  I  must — ^I  must  have 
one  little  half  hour  with  Charlie  before  he  goes  away." 

'  Indeed — indeed,  I  shall  not  say  anything !  I  do  feel  for  you, 
Stella.  I  am  sorry  for  him.  But,  oh,  don't  stay  long,  dear,  it 
will  only  prolong  the  trouble.  And  it  is  so  late,  and  people  might 
say ' 

*  What  could  people  say  if  they  didn't  know  ?  And,  Katie,'  cried 
her  sister,  *  if  you  stay  here  to  watch  over  us,  while  I  bid  him — I 
mean  talk  to  him  yonder — what  could  anyone,  say  ?  Won't  it  be 
enough  to  quench  every  evil  tongue  if  you  are  there  ?  * 

*  I  suppose  it  will,'  said  Katherine  dubiously. 

She  got  down  very  slowly  from  the  brougham,  from  which 
Stella  had  sprung  like  an  arrow.  And  Andrews,  who  drove  the 
warm  little  carriage  which  was  Stella's,  as  he  was  more  or  less 
Stella's  man,  turned  immediately  and  drove  away,  no  doubt  to 
relieve  the  gatekeeper,  who  was  waiting  to  close  up  after  him.  A 
sleepy  footman  had  opened  the  door,  and  stood  waiting  while 
Katherine,  in  her  white  cloak,  lingered  in  the  porch.  The  fire 
was  still  burning  in  the  hall,  and  the  lamp  bright.  Katherine  told 
the  man  to  go  to  bed,  and  that  she  would  herself  fasten  the  door, 
and  then  she  turned  back  to  the  glory  of  the  night,  and  the  lawn, 
and  all  the  shrubberies,  looking  like  frosted  silver  in  the  moon- 
light, Stella  had  disappeared  somewhere  among  the  shadows 
with  her  lover.  Katherine  heard  a  faint  sound  of  steps,  and 
thought  she  could  perceive  still  a  gleam  of  whiteness  among  the 
trees.  She  stepped  out  herself  upon  the  walk.  It  sounded  a 
little  crisp  under  her  foot,  for  there  was  frost  in  the  air.  The 
moon  was  glorious,  filling  earth  and  heaven  with  light,  and  fling- 
ing the  blackest  shadows  into  all  the  corners.  And  the  stillness 
was  such  that  the  dropping  of  one  of  those  last  yellow  leaves 
slowly  down  through  the  air  was  like  an  event.  ^  She  was  warmly 
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wrapped  up  in  her  fur  cloak,  and,  though  the  hour  was  eerie,  the 
night  was  beautiful,  and  the  house  with  its  open  door,  and  the 
glow  of  the  red  fire,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp,  gave  protecUon 
and  fellowship.     All  the  rare  trees,  though  suflSciently  hardy  to 
bear  it,  had  shrunk  a  little  before  that  pennyworth  of  frost, 
though  it  was  really  nothing,  not  enough  to  bind  the  moisture 
in  a  little  hollow  of  the  path,  which  Katherine  had  to  avoid  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  her  satin  shoes.    After  a  while  she  heard 
the  little  click  of  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  path  which  led 
to  the  beach,  and  concluded  that  Stella  had  let  her  lover  out  that 
way,  and  would  soon  join  her.     But  Katherine  was  in  no  hurry ; 
she  was  not  cold,  and  she  had  never  been  out,  she  thought,  in  so 
lovely  a  night.     It  carried  her  away  to  many  thoughts ;  I  will  not 
venture  to  allege  that  James  Stanford  was  not  one  of  them.     It 
would  have  been  strange  if  she  had  not  thought  of  him  in  these 
circumstances.     She  had  never  had  the  chance  of  saying  farewell 
to  him ;  he  had  been  quenched  at  once  by  her  &ther,  and  he  had 
not  had  the  spirit  to  come  back,  which,  she  supposed,  Sir  Charles 
had.     He  had  disappeared  and  made  no  sign.     Stella  was  more 
lucky  than  she  was  in  every  way.     Poor  Stella !  who  must  just 
have   gone  through  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  separations ! 
*  Partings  that  press  the  life  from  out  young  hearts ! '  Who  was  it 
that  said  that  ?    But  still  it  must  be  better  to  have  the  parting 
than  that  he  should  disappear  like  a  shadow  without  a  word,  and 
be  no  more  seen  or  heard  of — ^as  if  he  were  dead.    And  perhaps 
he  was  dead,  for  anything  she  knew. 

But,  what  a  long  time  Stella  was  of  coming  back !  If  she  had 
let  him  out  at  that  door,  she  surely  should  have  found  her  way  up 
the  cliff  before  now.  Katherine  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
stood  still  at  the  top  of  the  path  and  listened,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  Perhaps  she  had  been  mistaken  about  the  click  of  the 
door.  It  was  very  dark  in  that  deep  shadow — too  dark  to  pene- 
trate into  the  gloom  by  herself  without  a  lantern,  especially  as, 
after  all,  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  Stella  had  gone  that  way. 
She  must  at  least  wait  a  little  longer  before  making  any  search 
which  might  betray  her  sister.  She  turned  back  again,  accord- 
ingly, along  the  round  of  the  broad  cliff  with  its  feathering  edge 
of  tamarisks.  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  world  of  light  and  stillness ! 
The  white  cliff  to  the  east  shone  and  flamed  in  the  moonlight ;  it 
was  like  a  tall  ghost  between  the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  sky,  both 
of  them  so  indescribably  blue — the  little  ripple  breaking  the 
monotony  of  one,  the  hosts  of  stars  half  veiled  in  the  superior 
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radiance  of  the  moon  diversifying  the  other.  She  had  never  been 
out  on  such  a  beautiful  night.  It  was  a  thing  to  remember.  She 
felt  that  she  should  never  forget  (though  she  certainly  was  not 
fond  of  him  at  all)  the  night  of  Charlie  Somers's  departure — the 
night  of  the  ball,  which  had  been  the  finest  Sliplin  had  ever 
known. 

As  Katherine  moved  along  she  heard  in  the  distance,  begin- 
ning to  make  a  little  roll  of  sound,  the  carriages  of  the  people 
going  away.  She  must  have  been  quite  a  long  time  there  when 
she  perceived  this ;  the  red  fiire  in  the  hall  was  only  a  speck  now. 
A  little  anxious,  she  went  back  again  to  the  head  of  the  path.  She 
even  ventured  a  few  steps  down  into  the  profound  blackness. 
*  Stella ! '  she  cried  in  a  low  voice,  *  Stella ! '  Then  she  added, 
still  in  a  land  of  whisper,  *  Come  back,  oh,  come  back ;  it  is  getting 
so  late.' 

But  she  got  no  reply.  There  were  various  little  rustlings, 
and  one  sound  as  of  a  branch  that  crushed  under  a  step,  but  no 
step  was  audible.  Could  they  be  too  engrossed  to  hear  her,  or 
was  Stella  angry  or  miserable,  declining  to  answer  ?  Katherine, 
in  great  distress,  threaded  her  way  back  among  the  trees  that 
seemed  to  get  in  her  way  and  take  pleasure  in  striking  against 
her,  as  if  they  thought  her  false  to  her  sister.  She  was  not  false 
to  Stella,  she  declared  to  herself  indignantly ;  but  this  was  too 
long — she  should  not  have  stayed  so  long.  Katherine  began  to 
feel  cold,  with  a  chill  that  was  not  of  the  night.  And  then  there 
sounded  into  the  clear  shining  air  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  She 
had  never  heard  it  so  loud  before.  She  felt  that  it  must  wake 
all  the  house,  and  bring  every  one  out  to  see  if  the  girls  had  not 
come  back.  It  would  wake  papa,  who  was  not  a  very  good 
sleeper,  and  betray  everything.  Three  !  *  Stella,  Stella !  oh,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don't  stay  any  longer ! '  cried  Katherine,  making  a 
sort  of  funnel  of  her  two  hands,  and  sending  her  voice  down  into 
the  dark. 

After  all,  she  said  to  herself,  presently,  three  was  not  late  for 
a  ball.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  only  beginning  to  go  away. 
And  a  parting  which  might  be  for  ever !  *  It  may  be  for  years, 
and  it  may  be  for  ever.'  The  song  came  into  her  mind  and 
breathed  itself  all  about  her,  as  a  song  has  a  way  of  doing.  Poor 
things,  poor  young  things !  and  perhaps  they  might  never  see  each 
other  again.  *  Partings  that  press  the  life  from  out  young  hearts.' 
Katherine  turned  with  a  sigh  and  made  a  little  round  of  the  cliff 
again,  without  thinking  of  the  view.     And  then  she  turned  sud- 
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denly  to  go  ))aQk,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  look  out  once  more 
upon  the  wonderful  round  of  the  sea  and  sky. 

There  was  something  new  in  it  now,  something  that  had  not 
been  there  before — a  tall  white  sail,  like  something  glorified, 
like  an  angel  with  one  foot  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  one 
high  white  wing  uplifted.  She  stood  still  with  a  sort  of  breath- 
less admiration  and  rapture.  Sea  and  sky  had  been  wonderful 
before,  but  they  had  wanted  just  that — the  white  softly  moving 
sail)  the  faint  line  of  the  boat.  Where  was  it  she  had  seen  just 
that  before,  suddenly  coming  into  sight  while  she  was  watching  ? 
It  was  when  the  Stella^  when  Stella — good  Heavens  ! — the  Stella, 
and  Stella ! 

Katherine  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  ran  wildly  towards  the 
house.  And  then  she  stopped  herself  and  went  back  to  the  cliff 
and  gazed  again.  It  might  only  be  a  fishing-boat  made  into  a 
wonderful  thing  by  the  moonlight.  When  she  looked  again  it  had 
already  made  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  white  cliff,  to 
the  east ;  it  was  crossing  the  bay,  gliding  very  smoothly  over  the 
soft  waves.  The  SteUa — could  it  be  the  StMa  ? — and  where  was 
her  sister  ?  She  gathered  up  her  long  white  dress  in  her  hands 
and  plunged  down  the  dark  path  towards  the  beach.  The  door 
was  locked,  there  was  not  a  sound  anywhere. 

*  Stella ! '  she  cried,  louder  than  ever.  *  Stella  !  where  are 
you  ? '  but  nobody  heard,  not  even  in  the  sleeping  house,  where 
surely  there  must  be  some  one  waking  who  could  help  her.  This 
made  her  remember  that  Stevens,  the  maid,  must  be  waking,  or 
at  least  not  in  bed.  She  hurried  in,  past  the  dying  fire  in  the 
hall,  and  up  the  silent  stairs,  the  sleeping  house  so  still  that  the 
creak  of  a  plank  under  her  feet  sounded  like  a  shriek.  But  there 
was  no  Stevens  to  be  found,  neither  in  the  young  ladies*  roomn 
where  she  should  have  been,  nor  in  her  own  ;  everything  was  very 
tidy,  there  was  not  a  brush  nor  a  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  place, 
and  the  trim,  white  bed,  was  not  even  prepared  for  any  inhabitant. 
It  was  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  death. 

Then  Katherine  bethought  her  to  go  again  to  the  gardener's 
wife  in  the  lodge,  who  had  a  lantern.  She  had  been  woke  up 
before,  perhaps  it  was  less  harm  to  wake  her  up  again  (this  was 
not  logical,  but  Katherine  was  above  logic).  Finally,  the  woman 
was  roused,  and  her  husband  along  with  her,  and  the  lantern 
lighted,  and  the  three  made  a  circle  of  the  shrubberies.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  found  there.  The  man  declared  that  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  not  only  locked  but  jammed,  so  that 
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it  would  be  very  difficult  to  open  it,  and  he  unhesitatingly  swore 
that  it  was  the  SUiHa,  which  was  now  gliding  round  beyond  the 
Bembridge  cliflFs. 

*  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  SidXa  ?  It  might  be  any  yacht/ 
cried  Katherine. 

The  man  did  not  condescend  to  make  any  explanation.  '  I 
just  knows  it/  he  said. 

It  was  proved  presently  by  a  messenger,  despatched  in  haste 
to  ascertain,  that  the  Stdla  was  gone  from  the  pier,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  sight  of  these  three,  hunting  in  every  comer,  filling  the 
grounds  with  floating  gleams  of  light,  and  voices  and  steps  no 
longer  subdued,  while  the  house  lay  open  full  of  sleep,  the  lamp 
burning  in  the  hall  but  nobody  stirring,  was  a  strange  sight.  At 
length  there  was  a  sound  heard  in  the  silent  place.  A  window 
was  thrown  open,  a  night-capped  head  was  thrust  into  the  air. 

*  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  row  about?'  cried  the  voice  01 
Mr.  Tredgold.  '  Who's  there  ?  Look  out  for  yourselves,  whoever 
you  are ;  I'm  not  going  to  have  strangers  in  my  garden  at  this 
hour  of  the  night.' 

And  the  old  man,  startled,  put  a  cHmax  to  the  confusion  by 
firing  wildly  into  space.  The  gardener's  wife  gave  a  shriek  and 
fell,  and  the  house  suddenly  woke  up,  with  candles  moving  from 
window  to  window,  and  men  and  women  calling  out  in  diflFerent 
tones  of  fory  and  affright,  *  Who  is  there  ?    Who  is  there  ? ' 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Fables: 

XVL 
SOMETHING  IN  IT. 

THE  natives  told  him  many  tales.  In  particular,  thej  warned 
him  of  the  house  of  yellow  reeds  tied  with  black  sinnet,  how 
anyone  who  touched  it  became  instantly  the  prey  of  Akaanga,  and 
was  handed  on  to  him  by  Miru  the  ruddy,  and  hocussed  with  the 
kava  of  the  dead,  and  baked  in  the  ovens  and  eaten  by  the  eaters 
of  the  dead. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  it,'  said  the  missionary. 

There  was  a  bay  upon  that  island,  a  very  fair  bay  to  look 
upon ;  but,  by  the  native  saying,  it  was  death  to  bathe  there. 
'  There  is  nothing  in  that,'  said  the  missionary ;  and  he  came  to 
the  bay  and  went  swimming.  Presently  an  eddy  took  him  and 
bore  him  towards  the  reef.  *  Oho ! '  thought  the  sessionary,  '  it 
seems  there  is  something  in  it  after  all.'  And  he  swam  the 
harder,  but  the  eddy  carried  him  away.  *  I  do  not  care  about  this 
eddy,'  said  the  missionary ;  and  even  as  he  said  it,  he  was  aware  of 
a  house  raised  on  piles  above  the  sea ;  it  was  built  of  yellow  reeds, 
one  reed  joined  with  another,  and  the  whole  bound  with  black 
sinnet ;  a  ladder  led  to  the  door,  and  all  about  the  house  hung 
calabashes.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  house,  nor  yet  such  cala- 
bashes ;  and  the  eddy  set  for  the  ladder.  *  This  is  singular,'  said 
the  missionary,  *  but  there  can  be  nothing  in  it.'  And  he  laid 
hold  of  the  ladder  and  went  up.  It  was  a  fine  house ;  but  there 
was  no  man  there ;  and  when  the  missionary  looked  back  he  saw 
no  island,  only  the  heaving  of  the  sea.  'It  is  strange  about 
the  island,'  said  the  missionary,  '  but  who's  afraid  ?  my  stories  are 
the  true  ones.'  And  he  laid  hold  of  a  calabash,  for  he  was  one 
that  loved  curiosities.  Now  he  had  no  sooner  laid  hand  upon  the 
calabash  than  that  which  he  handled,  and  that  which  he  saw  and 
stood  on,  burst  like  a  bubble  and  was  gone ;  and  night  closed 
1  Copyright  in  the  XJnited  States,  1895,  by  Longmans,  Green  Sc  Co. 
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upon  him,  and  the  waters,  and  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  and  he 
wallowed  there  like  a  fish. 

'  A  body  would  think  there  was  something  in  this/  said  the 
missionary.  '  But  if  these  tales  are  true,  I  wonder  what  about  my 
tales!' 

Now  the  flaming  of  Akaanga's  torch  drew  near  in  the  night ; 
and  the  misshapen  hands  groped  in  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  and 
they  took  the  missionary  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  and 
bore  him  dripping  in  the  night  and  silence  to  the  place  of  the 
ovens  of  Miru.  And  there  was  Miru,  ruddy  in  the  glow  of  the 
ovens ;  and  there  sat  her  four  daughters  and  made  the  kava  of  the 
dead ;  and  there  sat  the  comers  out  of  the  islands  of  the  living 
dripping  and  lamenting. 

This  was  a  dread  place  to  reach  for  any  of  the  sons  of  men. 
But  of  all  who  ever  came  there,  the  missionary  was  the  most  con- 
cerned; and  to  make  things  worse  the  person  next  him  was  a 
convert  of  his  own. 

*  Aha,'  said  the  convert,  *  so  you  are  here  like  your  neighbours  ? 
And  how  about  all  your  stories  ? ' 

'  It  seems,'  said  the  missionary  with  bursting  tears,  ^  that  there 
was  nothing  in  them.' 

By  this  the  kava  of  the  dead  was  ready  and  the  daughters  of 
Miru  began  to  intone  in  the  old  manner  of  singing.  ^  Gone  are 
the  green  islands  and  the  bright  sea,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  forty  million  stars,  and  life  and  love  and  hope.  Henceforth 
is  no  more,  only  to  sit  in  the  night  and  silence,  and  see  your 
friends  devoured ;  for  life  is  a  deceit  and  the  bandage  is  taken 
from  your  eyes.' 

Now  when  the  singing  was  done,  one  of  the  daughters  came 
with  the  bowl.  Desire  of  that  kava  rose  in  the  missionary's  bosom ; 
he  lusted  for  it  like  a  swimmer  for  the  land,  or  a  bridegroom  for 
his  bride ;  and  he  reached  out  his  hand,  and  took  the  bowl,  and 
would  have  drunk.    And  then  he  remembered,  and  put  it  back. 

'  Drink ! '  sang  the  daughter  of  Miru.  '  There  is  no  kava  like 
the  kava  of  the  dead,  and  to  drink  of  it  once  is  the  reward  of  living.' 

^  I  thank  you.  It  smells  excellent,'  said  the  missionary.  '  But 
I  am  a  blue-ribbon  man  myself;  and  though  I  am  aware  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  even  in  our  own  confession,  I  have  always 
held  kava  to  be  excluded.' 

*  What ! '  cried  the  convert.  *  Are  you  going  to  respect  a  taboo 
at  a  time  like  this  ?  And  you  were  always  so  opposed  to  taboos 
when  you  were  alive ! ' 
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*  To  other  people's,'  said  the  missionary.     '  Never  to  my  own.* 

*  But  yom^  have  all  proved  wrong/  said  the  convert. 

*  It  looks  like  it,'  said  the  missionary,  '  and  I  can't  help  that. 
No  reason  why  I  should  break  my  word.' 

*  I  never  heard  the  like  of  this ! '  cried  the  daughter  of  Miru. 
*  Pray,  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  ? ' 

'  That  is  not  the  point,'  said  the  missionary.  ^  I  took  this 
pledge  for  others,  I  am  not  going  to  break  it  for  myself.' 

The  daughter  of  Miru  was  puzzled ;  she  came  and  told  her 
mother,  and  Miru  was  vexed ;  and  they  went  and  told  Akaanga. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this,'  said  Akaanga ;  and  he 
came  and  reasoned  with  the  missionary. 

'But  there  i%  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,'  said  the 
missionary  ;  ^  and  your  ovens  cannot  alter  that.' 

'  Give  the  kava  to  the  rest,'  said  Akaanga  to  the  daughters 
of  Miru.  *  I  must  get  rid  of  this  sea-lawyer  instantly,  or  worse 
will  come  of  it.' 

The  next  moment  the  missionary  came  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  and  there  before  him  were  the  palm  trees  of  the  island.  He 
swam  to  the  shore  gladly,  and  landed.  Much  matter  of  thought 
was  in  that  missionary's  mind. 

'  I  seem  to  have  been  misinformed  upon  some  points,'  said  he. 
'  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  in  it  as  I  supposed ;  but  there  is 
something  in  it  after  all.     Let  me  be  glad  of  that.' 

And  he  rang  the  bell  for  service.  * 

Moral. 

The  sticks  break,  the  stones  crumble, 
The  eternal  altars  tilt  and  tumble, 
Sanctions  and  tales  dislimn  like  mist 
About  the  amazed  evangelist. 
He  stands  unshook  &om  age  to  youth 
Upon  one  pin-point  of  the  truth. 


XVII. 

FAITH,  HALF-FAITH  AND  NO  FAITH  AT  ALL. 

In  the  ancient  days  there  went  three  men  upon  pilgrimage ;  one 
was  a  priest,  and  one  was  a  virtuous  person,  and  the  third  was  an 
old  rover  with  his  axe. 

As  they  went,  the  priest  spoke  about  the  grounds  of  fiuth. 
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*  We  find  the  proofs  of  our  religion  in  the  works  of  nature,' 
said  he,  and  beat  his  breast. 

*  That  is  true/  said  the  virtuous  person. 

^The  peacock  has  a  scrannel  voice,'  said  the  priest,  ^as  has 
been  laid  down  always  in  our  books.  How  cheering ! '  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  like  one  that  wept.     ^  How  comforting ! ' 

*  I  require  no  such  proofs,'  said  the  virtuous  person. 

*  Then  you  have  no  reasonable  faith,'  said  the  priest. 

*  Great  is  the  right,  and  shall  prevail ! '  cried  the  virtuous 
person.  *  There  is  loyalty  in  my  soul;*  be  sure,  there  is  loyalty 
in  the  nund  of  Odin.' 

^  These  are  but  playings  upon  words,'  returned  the  priest.  *  A 
sackful  of  such  trash  is  nothing  to  the  peacock.' 

Just  then  they  passed  a  country  farm  where  there  was  a  pea- 
cock seated  on  a  rail,  and  the  bird  opened  its  mouth  and  sang 
with  the  voice  of  a  nightingale. 

*  Where  are  you  now  ? '  asked  the  virtuous  person.  *  And  yet 
this  shakes  not  me  !     Great  is  the  truth  and  shall  prevail ! ' 

*  The  devil  fly  away  with  that  peacock ! '  said  the  priest ;  and 
be  was  downcast  for  a  mile  or  two. 

But  presently  they  came  to  a  shrine,  where  a  Fakeer  performed 
miracles. 

^  Ah ! '  said  the  priest,  *  here  are  the  true  grounds  of  faith. 
The  peacock  was  but  an  adminicle.  This  is  the  base  of  our 
religion.'  And  he  beat  upon  his  breast  and  groaned  like  one  with 
colic. 

*  Now  to  me,'  said  the  virtuous  person,  *  all  this  is  as  little  to 
the  purpose  as  the  peacock.  I  believe  because  I  see  the  right  is 
great  and  must  prevail ;  and  this  Fakeer  might  carry  on  with  his 
conjuring  tricks  till  doomsday,  and  it  would  not  play  bluff  upon  a 
man  like  me.' 

Now  at  this  the  Fakeer  was  so  much  incensed  that  his  hand 
trembled ;  and  lo !  in  the  midst  of  a  miracle  the  cards  fell  from 
up  his  sleeve. 

'  Where  are  you  now  ? '  asked  the  virtuous  person.  *  And  yet 
it  shakes  not  me ! ' 

*  The  devil  fly  away  with  the  Fakeer ! '  cried  the  priest.  *  I 
really  do  not  see  the  good  of  going  on  with  this  pilgrimage.' 

*  Cheer  up ! '  cried  the  virtuous  person.  *  Great  is  the  right 
and  shall  prevail ! ' 

*  If  you  are  quite  sure  it  will  prevail  ? '  says  the  priest. 

*  I  pledge  my  word  for  that,'  said  the  virtuous  person. 
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So  the  other  began  to  go  on  again  with  a  better  heart. 

At  last  one  came  running,  and  told  them  all  was  lost :  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  had  besieged  the  Heavenly  Mansions,  that 
Odin  was  to  die,  and  evil  triumph. 

*  I  have  been  grossly  deceived/  cried  the  virtuous  person. 
'  All  is  lost  now,'  said  the  priest. 

'  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  up  with  the  devil? '  said 
the  virtuous  person. 

*  0, 1  hope  not/  said  the  priest.  *And  at  any  rate  we  can  but 
try.  But  what  are  you  doing  with  your  axe  ? '  says  he  to  the 
rover. 

'  I  am  off  to  die  with  Odin/  said  the  rover. 


XVIIL 
TEE  TOUCHSTONE. 


The  King  was  a  man  that  stood  well  before  the  world,  his  smile 
was  sweet  as  clover,  but  his  soul  withinsides  was  as  little  as  a 
pea.  He  had  two  sons ;  and  the  younger  son  was  a  boy  after  his 
heart,  but  the  elder  was  one  whom  he  feared.  It  befel  one 
morning  that  the  drum  sounded  in  the  dun  before  it  was  yet  day; 
and  the  King  rode  with  his  two  sons,  and  a  brave  array  behind 
them.  They  rode  two  hours,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a  brown 
mountain  that  was  very  steep. 

'  Where  do  we  ride  ? '  said  the  elder  son. 

^  Across  this  brown  mountain,'  said  the  King,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

'  My  fether  knows  what  he  is  doing,'  said  the  younger  son. 

And  they  rode  two  hours  more,  and  came  to  the  sides  of  a 
black  river  that  was  wondrous  deep. 

^  And  where  do  we  ride  ? '  asked  the  elder  son. 

*  Over  this  black  river/  said  the  King,  and  smiled  to  himself. 

'  My  fieither  knows  what  he  is  doing,'  said  the  younger  son. 

And  they  rode  all  that  day,  and  about  the  time  of  the  sun- 
setting  came  to  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  was  a  great  dun. 

<  It  is  here  we  ride,'  said  the  King ;  '  to  a  King's  house,  and  a 
priest's,  and  a  house  where  you  will  learn  much.' 

At  the  gates  of  the  dun,  the  King  who  was  a  priest  met  them, 
and  he  was  a  grave  man,  and  beside  him  stood  his  daughter,  and 
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she  was  aa  fedr  as  the  mom,  and  one  that  smiled  and  looked 
down. 

^  These  are  my  two  sons,'  said  the  first  King. 

'  And  here  is  my  daughter/  said  the  King  who  was  a  priest. 

'  She  is  a  wonderful  fine  maid/  said  the  first  King,  ^  and  I  like 
her  manner  of  smiling.' 

'  They  are  wonderful  well-grown  lads/  said  the  second,  ^  and  I 
like  their  gravity.' 

And  then  the  two  Kings  looked  at  each  other,  and  said  '  The 
'thing  may  come  about.' 

And  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  lads  looked  upon  the  maid, 
and  the  one  grew  pale  and  the  other  red ;  and  the  maid  looked 
upon  the  ground  smiling. 

*  Here  is  the  maid  that  I  shall  many/  said  the  elder.  *  For  I 
think  she  smiled  upon  me.' 

But  the  younger  plucked  his  father  by  the  sleeve.  '  Father/ 
said  he,  '  a  word  in  your  ear.  If  I  find  fevour  in  your  sight, 
might  not  I  wed  this  maid,  for  I  think  she  smiles  upon  me  ? ' 

*A  word  in  yours/  said  the  King  his  father.  *  Waiting  is 
good  hunting,  and  when  the  teeth  are  shut  the  tongue  is  at 
home.' 

Now  they  were  come  into  the  dun,  and  feasted ;  and  this  was  a 
great  house,  so  that  the  lads  were  astonished ;  and  the  King  that 
was  a  priest  sat  at  the  end  of  the  board  and  was  silent,  so  that  the 
lads  were  filled  with  reverence ;  and  the  maid  served  them  smiling 
with  downcast  eyes,  so  that  their  hearts  were  enlarged. 

Before  it  was  day,  the  elder  son  arose,  and  he  found  the  maid 
at  her  weaving,  for  she  was  a  diligent  girl.  *  Maid,'  quoth  he,  '  I 
would  fidn  marry  you.' 

*  You  must  speak  with  my  fether,'  said  she,  and  she  looked 
upon  the  ground  smiling,  and  became  like  the  rose. 

'  Her  heart  is  with  me,'  said  the  elder  son,  and  he  went  down 
to  the  lake  and  sang. 

A  little  after  came  the  younger  son.  ^  Maid,'  quoth  he,  ^  if 
our  &thers  were  agreed,  I  would  Uke  weU  to  marry  you.' 

'  You  can  speak  to  my  &ther,'  said  she,  and  looked  upon  the 
ground  and  smiled  and  grew  like  the  rose. 

'  She  is  a  dutiful  daughter,'  said  the  younger  son,  '  she  will 
make  an  obedient  wife.'  And  then  he  thought  '  What  shall  I 
do  ? '  and  he  remembered  the  King  her  father  was  a  priest ;  so 
he  went  into  the  temple  and  sacrificed  a  weasel  and  a  hare. 

Presently  the  news  got  about;  and  the  two  lads  and  the  first 
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King  were  called  into  the  presence  of  the  King  who  was  a  priest, 
where  he  sat  upon  the  high  seat. 

*  Little  I  reck  of  gear/  said  the  King  who  was  a  priest,  '  and 
little  of  power.  For  we  live  here  among  the  shadows  of  things,  and 
the  heart  is  sick  of  seeing  them.  And  we  stay  here  in  the  wind 
like  raiment  drying,  and  the  heart  is  weary  of  the  wind.  Bat 
one  thing  I  love,  and  that  is  truth ;  and  for  one  thing  will  I  give 
my  daughter,  and  that  is  the  trial  stone.  For  in  the  light  of  that 
stone  the  seeming  goes,  and  the  being  shows,  and  all  things 
besides  are  worthless.  Therefore,  lads,  if  ye  would  wed  my 
daughter,  out  foot,  and  bring  me  the  stone  of  touch,  for  that  is 
the  price  of  her.' 

'  A  word  in  your  ear,'  said  the  younger  son  to  his  father.  '  I 
think  we  do  very  well  without  this  stone.' 

*  A  word  in  yours,'  said  his  father.  *  I  am  of  your  way  of 
thinking;  but  when  the  teeth  are  shut  the  tongue  is  at  home.' 
And  he  smiled  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest. 

But  the  elder  son  got  to  his  feet,  and  called  the  King  that 
was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  father.  *  For  whether  I  marry  the 
maid  or  no,  I  will  call  you  by  that  word  for  the  love  of  your 
wisdom ;  and  even  now  I  will  ride  forth  and  search  the  world  for 
the  stone  of  touch.'     So  he  said  farewell  and  rode  into  the  world. 

'  I  think  I  will  go,  too,'  said  the  younger  son,  *  if  I  can  have 
your  leave.     For  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  maid.' 

'  You  will  ride  home  with  me,'  said  his  father. 

So  they  rode  home,  and  when  they  came  to  the  dim,  the  King 
had  his  son  into  his  treasury.  ^  Here,'  said  he,  *  is  the  touchstone 
which  shows  truth ;  for  there  is  no  truth  but  plain  truth ;  and  if 
you  will  look  in  this,  you  will  see  yourself  as  you  are.' 

And  the  younger  son  looked  in  it,  and  saw  his  &oe  as  it  were 
the  face  of  a  beardless  youth,  and  he  was  weU  enough  pleased; 
for  the  thing  was  a  piece  of  a  mirror. 

'Here  is  no  such  great  thing  to  make  a  work  about,'  said 
he ;  *  but  if  it  will  get  me  the  maid,  I  shall  never  complain.  But 
what  a  fool  is  my  brother  to  ride  into  the  world,  and  the  thing 
all  the  while  at  home.' 

So  they  rode  back  to  the  other  dun,  and  showed  the  mirror 
to  the  King  that  was  a  priest ;  and  when  he  had  looked  in  it, 
and  seen  himself  like  a  King,  and  his  house  like  a  King's  house, 
and  all  things  like  themselves,  he  cried  out  and  blessed  God. 
*For  now  I  know,'  said  he,  'there  is  no  truth  but  the  plain  truth ; 
and  I  am  a  King  indeed,  although  my  heart  misgave  me.'    And 
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he  pulled  down  his  temple,  and  built  a  new  one ;  and  then  the 
younger  son  was  married  to  the  maid. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  son  rode  into  the  world  to  find  the 
touchstone  of  the  trial  of  truth ;  and  whenever  he  came  to  a  place 
of  habitation,  he  would  ask  the  men  if  they  had  heard  of  it.  And 
in  every  place  the  men  answered :  *  Not  only  have  we  heard  of  it, 
but  we,  alone  of  all  men,  possess  the  thing  itself,  and  it  hangs  in 
the  side  of  our  chimney  to  this  day.'  Then  would  the  elder 
son  be  glad,  and  beg  for  a  sight  of  it.  And  sometimes  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  mirror,  that  showed  the  seeming  of  things,  and  then 
he  would  say,  *  This  can  never  be,  for  there  should  be  more  than 
seeming.'  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a  lump  of  coal,  which 
showed  nothing ;  and  then  he  would  say,  *  This  can  never  be,  for 
at  least  there  is  the  seeming.'  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a 
touchstone  indeed,  beautiful  in  hue,  adorned  with  polishing,  the 
light  inhabiting  its  sides  ;  and  when  he  found  this,  he  would  beg 
the  thing,  and  the  persons  of  that  place  would  give  it  him,  for 
all  men  were  very  generous  of  that  gift ;  so  that  at  the  last  he 
had  his  wallet  fall  of  them,  and  they  chinked  together  when  he 
rode ;  and  when  he  halted  by  the  side  of  the  way  he  would  take 
them  out  and  try  them,  till  his  head  turned  like  the  sails  iq)on  a 
windmill. 

*  A  murrain  upon  this  business ! '  said  the  elder  son,  *  for  I 
perceive  no  end  to  it.  Here  I  have  the  red,  and  here  the  blue 
and  the  green  ;  and  to  me  they  seem  all  excellent,  and  yet  shame 
each  other.  A  murrain  on  the  trade !  If  it  were  not  for  the 
King  that  is  a  priest  and  whom  I  have  called  my  father,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fair  maid  of  the  dun  that  makes  my  mouth  to 
sing  and  my  heart  enlarge,  I  would  even  tumble  them  all  into  the 
salt  sea,  and  go  home  and  be  a  King  like  other  folk.' 

But  he  was  like  the  hunter  that  has  seen  a  stag  upon  a 
mountain,  so  that  the  night  may  fall,  and  the  fire  be  kindled 
and  the  lights  shine  in  his  house,  but  desire  of  that  stag  is  single 
in  his  bosom. 

Now  after  many  years  the  elder  son  came  upon  the  sides  of  the 
salt  sea ;  and  it  was  night,  and  a  savage  place,  and  the  clamour  of 
the  sea  was  loud.  There  he  was  aware  of  a  house,  and  a  man  that 
sat  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  for  he  had  no  fire.  Now  the 
elder  son  came  in  to  him,  and  the  man  gave  him  water  to  drink, 
for  he  had  no  bread ;  and  wagged  his  head  when  he  was  spoken 
to,  for  he  had  no  words. 

'  Have  you  the  touchstone  of  truth  ? '  asked  the  elder  son ; 
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and  when  the  man  had  wagged  his  head,  ^  I  might  have  known 
that,'  cried  the  elder  son,  *  I  have  here  a  wallet  full  of  them ! 
And  with  that  he  laughed,  although  his  heart  was  weary. 

And  with  that  the  man  laughed  too,  and  with  the  fuff  of  his 
laughter  the  candle  went  out. 

'  Sleep/  said  the  man,  ^  for  now  I  think  you  have  come  fiir 
enough ;  and  your  quest  is  ended,  and  my  candle  is  out.' 

Now  when  the  morning  came,  the  man  gave  him  a  clear 
pebble  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  no  beauty  and  no  colour,  and  the 
elder  son  looked  upon  it  scornfully  and  shook  his  head,  and  he 
went  away,  for  it  seemed  a  small  affair  to  him. 

All  that  day  he  rode,  and  his  mind  was  quiet,  and  the  desire 
of  the  chase  allayed.  '  How  if  this  poor  pebble  be  the  touch- 
stone, after  all  ? '  said  he :  and  he  got  down  from  his  horse,  and 
emptied  forth  his  wallet  by  the  side  of  the  way.  Now,  in  the 
light  of  each  other,  all  the  touchstones  lost  their  hue  and  fire 
and  withered  like  stars  at  morning ;  but  in  the  light  of  the 
pebble,  their  beauty  remained,  only  the  pebble  was  the  most 
bright.  And  the  elder  son  smote  upon  his  brow.  *  How  if  this 
be  the  truth  ? '  he  cried,  *  that  all  are  a  little  true  ? '  And  he 
took  the  pebble,  and  turned  its  light  upon  the  heavens,  and  they 
deepened  above  him  like  the  pit ;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  hills, 
and  the  hiUs  were  cold  and  rugged,  but  life  ran  in  their  sides  so 
that  his  own  life  bounded ;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  dust,  and  he 
beheld  the  dust  with  joy  and  terror ;  and  he  turned  it  on  himself, 
and  kneeled  down  and  prayed. 

'  Now  thanks  be  to  Grod,'  said  the  elder  son,  ^  I  have  found 
the  touchstone ;  and  now  I  may  turn  my  reins,  and  ride  home  to 
the  King  and  to  the  maid  of  the  dun  that  makes  my  mouth  to 
sing  and  my  heart  enlarge.' 

Now  when  he  came  to  the  dun,  he  saw  children  playing  by  the 
gate  where  the  King  had  met  him  in  the  old  days ;  and  this 
stayed  his  pleasure,  for  he  thought  in  his  heart,  ^  It  is  here  my 
children  should  be  playing.'  And  when  he  came  into  the  hall, 
there  was  his  brother  on  the  high  seat  and  the  maid  beside  him ; 
and  at  that  his  anger  rose,  for  he  thought  in  his  heart,  '  It  is  I 
that  should  be  sitting  there,  and  the  maid  beside  me.' 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  said  his  brother.  '  And  what  make  you  in  the 
dun?' 

*  I  am  your  elder  brother,'  he  replied.  *  And  I  am  come  to 
marry  the  maid,  for  I  have  brought  the  touchstone  of  truth.' 

Then  the  younger  brother  laughed  aloud.     *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I 
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found  the  touohstone  years  ago,  and  married  the  maid,  and  there 
^^re  onr  children  playing  at  the  gate.' 

Now  at  this  the  elder  brother  grew  as  gray  as  the  dawn.  ^  I 
pray  you  have  dealt  justly/  said  he,  *  for  I  perceive  my  life  is 
lost.' 

^  Justly  ? '  quoth  the  younger  brother.  '  It  becomes  you  ill,  that 
are  a  restless  man  and  a  runagate,  to  doubt  my  justice  or  the 
Eling  my  fiither's  that  are  sedentary  folk  and  known  in  the  land.' 

^  Nay,'  said  the  elder  brother,  ^  you  have  all  else,  have  patience 
also ;  and  suffer  me  to  say  the  world  is  full  of  touchstones,  and  it 
appears  not  easily  which  is  true.' 

*  I  have  no  shame  of  mine,'  said  the  younger  brother.  *  There 
it  is,  and  look  in  it.' 

So  the  elder  brother  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  he  was  sore 
amazed ;  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  was  white  upon  his 
head ;  and  he  sat  down  in  the  hall  and  wept  aloud. 

*  Now,'  said  the  younger  brother,  *  see  what  a  fool's  part  you 
have  played,  that  ran  over  all  the  world  to  seek  what  was  lying  in 
our  &ther's  treasury,  and  came  back  an  old  carle  for  the  dogs  to 
bark  at,  and  without  chick  or  child.  And  I  that  was  dutiful  and 
wise  sit  here  crowned  with  virtues  and  pleasures,  and  happy  in  the 
light  of  my  hearth.' 

'  Methinks  you  have  a  cruel  tongue,'  said  the  elder  brother ; 
and  he  pulled  out  the  clear  pebble  and  turned  its  light  on  his 
brother ;  and  behold  the  man  was  lying,  his  soul  was  shrunk  into 
the  smallness  of  a  pea,  and  his  heart  was  a  bag  of  little  fears  like 
scorpions,  and  love  was  dead  in  his  bosom.  And  at  that  the  elder 
brother  cried  out  aloud,  and  turned  the  light  of  the  pebble  on  the 
maid,  and  lo !  she  was  but  a  mask  of  a  woman,  and  withinsides  she 
was  quite  dead,  and  she  smiled  as  a  clock  ticks  and  knew  not 
wherefore. 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  the  elder  brother,  *  I  perceive  there  is  both 
good  and  bad.  So  fare  ye  all  as  well  as  ye  may  in  the  dun  ;  but 
I  will  go  forth  into  the  world  with  my  pebble  in  my  pocket.' 


XIX. 
TEE  POOR  THING. 


Thebe  was  a  man  in  the  islands  who  fished  for  his  bare  bellyful, 
and  took  his  life  in  his  hands  to  go  forth  upon  the  sea  between 
four  planks.    But  though  he  had  much  ado,  he  was  merry  of 
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heart ;  and  the  gulls  heard  him  laugh  when  the  spray  met  him. 
And  though  he  had  little  lore,  he  was  sound  of  spirit ;  and  when 
the  fish  came  to  his  hook  in  the  midwaters,  he  blessed  God  with- 
out weighing.  He  was  bitter  poor  in  goods  and  bitter  ugly  of 
countenance,  and  he  had  no  wife. 

It  fell  in  the  time  of  the  fishing,  that  the  man  awoke  in  his 
house  about  the  midst  of  the  afternoon.  The  fire  burned  in  the 
midst,  and  the  smoke  went  up  and  the  sun  came  down  by  the 
chimney.  And  the  man  was  aware  of  the  likeness  of  one  that 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  red  peats. 

*  I  greet  you,'  said  the  man,  '  in  the  name  of  God.' 

*  I  greet  you,'  said  he  that  warmed  his  hands,  *  but  not  in  the 
name  of  God,  for  I  am  none  of  His ;  nor  in  the  name  of  Hell,  for  I 
am  not  of  Hell.  For  I  am  but  a  bloodless  thing,  less  than  wind 
and  lighter  than  a  sound,  and  the  wind  goes  through  me  like  a 
net,  and  I  am  broken  by  a  sound  and  shaken  by  the  cold.' 

'  Be  plain  with  me,'  said  the  man,  ^  and  tell  me  your  name  and 
of  your  nature.' 

*My  name,'  quoth  the  other,  *is  not  yet  named,  and  my 
nature  not  yet  sure.  For  I  am  part  of  a  man  ;  and  I  was  a  part  of 
your  fathers,  and  went  out  to  fish  and  fight  with  them  in  the 
ancient  days.  But  now  is  my  turn  not  yet  come ;  and  I  wait  until 
you  have  a  wife,  and  then  shall  I  be  in  your  son,  and  a  brave  part 
of  him,  rejoicing  manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into  the  surf,  skilful 
to  direct  the  helm,  and  a  man  of  might  where  the  ring  closes  and 
the  blows  are  going.' 

*  This  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  hear,'  said  the  man;  *  and  if  you 
are  indeed  to  be  my  son,  I  fear  it  will  go  ill  with  you ;  for  I  am 
bitter  poor  in  goods  and  bitter  ugly  in  face,  and  I  shall  never  get 
me  a  wife  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  eagles.' 

*  All  this  have  I  come  to  remedy,  my  Father,'  said  the  Poor 
Thing ;  *  for  we  must  go  this  night  to  the  little  isle  of  sheep,  where 
our  fathers  lie  in  the  dead-cairn,  and  to-morrow  to  the  Earl's  Hall, 
and  there  shall  you  find  a  wife  by  my  providing.' 

So  the  man  rose  and  put  forth  his  boat  at  the  time  of  the  sun- 
setting  ;  and  the  Poor  Thing  sat  in  the  prow,  and  the  spray  blew 
through  his  bones  like  snow,  and  the  wind  whistled  in  his  teeth, 
and  the  boat  dipped  not  with  the  weight  of  him. 

'  I  am  fearful  to  see  you,  my  son,'  said  the  man.  '  For  methinks 
you  are  no  thing  of  God.' 

*  It  is  only  the  wind  that  whistles  in  my  teeth,'  said  the  Poor 
Thing,  '  and  there  is  no  life  in  me  to  keep  it  out.' 
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So  they  came  to  the  little  isle  of  sheep,  where  the  surf  burst 
all  about  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  all  green  with 
bracken,  and  all  wet  with  dew,  and  the  moon  enlightened  it. 
They  ran  the  boat  into  a  cove,  and  set  foot  to  land ;  and  the  man 
came  heavily  behind  among  the  rocks  in  the  deepness  of  the 
bracken,  but  the  Poor  Thing  went  before  him  like  a  smoke  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.  So  they  came  to  the  dead-cairn,  and  they  laid 
their  ears  to  the  stones ;  and  the  dead  complained  withinsides 
like  a  swarm  of  bees :  '  Time  was  that  marrow  was  in  our  bones, 
and  strength  in  our  sinews ;  and  the  thoughts  of  our  head  were 
clothed  upon  with  acts  and  the  words  of  men.  But  now  are  we 
broken  in  sunder,  and  the  bonds  of  our  bones  are  loosed,  and  our 
thoughts  lie  in  the  dust.' 

Then  said  the  Poor  Thing :  *  Charge  them  that  they  give  you 
the  virtue  they  withheld.' 

And  the  man  said :  '  Bones  of  my  fathers,  greeting !  for  I  am 
sprung  of  your  loins.  And  now  behold  I  break  open  the  piled 
stones  of  your  cairn,  and  I  let  in  the  noon  between  your  ribs. 
Count  it  well  done,  for  it  was  to  be ;  and  give  me  what  I  come 
seeking  in  the  name  of  blood  and  in  the  name  of  Grod.' 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  stirred  in  the  cairn  like  ants ;  and 
they  spoke :  '  You  have  broken  the  roof  of  our  cairn  and  let  in 
the  noon  between  our  ribs ;  and  you  have  the  strength  of  the 
still-living.  But  what  virtue  have  we?  what  power?  or  what 
jewel  here  in  the  dust  with  us,  that  any  living  man  should  covet 
or  receive  it  ?  for  we  are  less  than  nothing.  But  we  tell  you  one 
thing,  speaking  with  many  voices  like  bees,  that  the  way  is  plain 
before  all  like  the  grooves  of  launching :  So  forth  into  life  and 
fear  not,  for  so  did  we  all  in  the  ancient  ages.'  And  their  voices 
passed  away  like  an  eddy  in  a  river. 

*  Now,'  said  the  Poor  Thing,  *  they  have  told  you  a  lesson,  but 
make  them  give  you  a  gift.  Stoop  your  hand  among  the  bones 
without  drawback,  and  you  shall  find  their  treasure.' 

So  the  man  stooped  his  hand,  and  the  dead  laid  hold  upon  it 
many  and  £eiint  like  ants ;  but  he  shook  them  off,  and  behold, 
what  he  brought  up  in  his  hand  was  the  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it 
was  rusty. 

*  It  is  a  thing  of  no  price,'  quoth  the  man,  '  for  it  is  rusty.' 

*  We  shall  see  that,'  said  the  Poor  Thing  ;  *  for  in  my  thought 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  what  our  fathers  did,  and  to  keep  what 
they  kept  without  question.  And  in  my  thought  one  thing  is  as 
good  as  another  in  this  world ;  and  a  shoe  of  a  horse  will  do.' 
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Now  they  got  into  their  boat  with  the  horseshoe,  and  when 
the  dawn  was  come  they  were  aware  of  the  smoke  of  the  £arFs 
town  and  the  bells  of  the  Kirk  that  beat.  So  they  set  foot  to 
shore ;  and  the  man  went  up  to  the  market  among  the  fishers 
over  against  the  palace  and  the  Eork ;  and  he  was  bitter  poor  and 
bitter  ugly,  and  he  had  never  a  fish  to  sell,  but  only  a  shoe  of  a 
horse  in  his  creel,  and  it  rusty. 

*  Now,*  said  the  Poor  Thing,  *  do  so  and  so,  and  you  shall  find 
a  wife  and  I  a  mother.' 

It  befell  that  the  Earl's  daughter  came  forth  to  go  into  the 
Kirk  upon  her  prayers,  and  when  she  saw  the  poor  man  stand  in 
the  market  with  only  the  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty,  it  came 
in  her  mind  it  should  be  a  thing  of  price. 

'  What  is  that  ? '  quoth  she. 

^  It  is  a  shoe  of  a  horse,'  said  the  man. 

'  And  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? '  quoth  the  Earl's  daughter. 

'  It  is  for  no  use,'  said  the  man. 

*I  may  not  believe  that,'  said  she;  *else  why  should  you 
carry  it  ? ' 

'  I  do  so,'  said  he,  ^  because  it  was  so  my  Mhers  did  in  the 
ancient  ages ;  and  I  have  neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse.' 

Now  the  Earl's  daughter  could  not  find  it  in  her  mind  to 
believe  him.  ^  Gome,'  quoth  she,  ^  sell  me  this,  for  I  am  sure  it 
is  a  thing  of  price.' 

^  Nay,'  said  the  man,  '  the  thing  is  not  for  sale.' 

*  What ! '  cried  the  Earl's  daughter.  *  Then  what  make  you 
here  in  the  town's  market,  with  the  thing  in  your  creel  and  nought 
beside?' 

'  I  sit  here,'  says  the  man,  ^  to  get  me  a  wife.' 

*  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  these  answers,'  thought  the 
Earl's  daughter ;  ^  and  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  weep.' 

By  came  the  Earl  upon  that ;  and  she  called  him  and  told 
him  dl.  And  when  he  had  heard,  he  was  of  his  daughter's  mind 
that  this  should  be  a  thing  of  virtue ;  and  charged  the  man  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  thing  or  else  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows, 
and  that  was  near  at  hand  so  that  the  man  could  see  it. 

*  The  way  of  life  is  straight  like  the  grooves  of  launching,' 
quoth  the  man.     '  And  if  I  am  to  be  hanged  let  me  be  hanged.' 

^  Why ! '  cried  the  Earl,  ^  will  you  set  your  neck  against  a  shoe 
of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty  ? ' 

^  In  my  thought,'  said  the  man,  '  one  thing  is  as  good  as 
another  in  this  world ;  and  a  shoe  of  a  horse  will  do.' 
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^  This  can  never  be/  thought  the  Earl,  and  he  stood  and  looked 
upon  the  man,  and  bit  his  beard. 

And  the  man  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  '  It  was  so  my 
fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages/  quoth  he  to  the  Earl, '  and  I  have 
neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse.' 

*  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  this/  thought  the  Earl,  *  and  I 
must  be  growing  old.'  So  he  had  his  daughter  on  one  side,  and 
says  he :  '  Many  suitors  have  you  denied,  my  child.  But  here  is  a 
very  strange  matter  that  a  man  should  cling  so  to  a  shoe  of  a  horse, 
and  it  rusty ;  and  that  he  should  offer  it  like  a  thing  on  sale,  and 
yet  not  sell  it ;  and  that  he  should  sit  there  seeking  a  wife.  If 
I  come  not  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  I  shall  have  no  more 
pleasure  in  bread;  and  I  can  see  no  way,  but  either  I  should 
hang  or  you  should  marry  him.' 

*  By  my  troth,  but  he  is  bitter  ugly/  said  the  Earl's  daughter. 
*  How  if  the  gallows  be  so  near  at  hand  ? ' 

'  It  was  not  so,'  said  the  Earl,  '  that  my  fathers  did  in  the 
ancient  ages.  I  am  like  the  man,  and  can  give  you  neither  a 
better  reason  nor  a  worse.  But  do  you,  prithee,  speak  with  him 
again.' 

So  the  Earl's  daughter  spoke  to  the  man.  '  If  you  were  not 
so  bitter  ugly,'  quoth  she,  *  my  father  the  Earl  would  have  U8 
marry,' 

*  Bitter  ugly  am  I,'  said  the  man,  *  and  you  as  fair  as  May. 
Bitter  ugly  I  am,  and  what  of  that  ?     It  was  so  my  fethers  .  .  .' 

'  In  the  name  of  God,'  said  the  Earl's  daughter,  '  let  your 
fathers  be ! ' 

^  If  I  had  done  that,'  said  the  man,  '  you  had  never  been 
chaffering  with  me  here  in  the  market,  nor  your  father  the  Earl 
watching  with  the  end  of  his  eye.' 

*  But  come,'  quoth  the  Earl's  daughter,  *  this  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  that  you  would  have  me  wed  for  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it 
rusty.' 

'  In  my  thought,'  quoth  the  man,  '  one  thing  is  as  good  .  .  .' 

'0,  spare  me  that,'  said  the  Earl's  daughter,  'and  tell  me 
why  I  should  marry.' 

'  Listen  and  look,'  said  the  man. 

Now  the  wind  blew  through  the  Poor  Thing  like  an  infant 
crying,  so  that  her  heart  was  melted ;  and  her  eyes  were  unsealed, 
and  she  was  aware  of  the  thing  as  it  were  a  babe  unmothered, 
and  she  took  it  to  her  arms,  and  it  melted  in  her  arms  like 
the  air. 
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*Come,*  said  the  man,  *  behold  a  vision  of  onr  children,  the  busy 
hearth,  and  the  white  heads.  And  let  that  suffice,  for  it  is  all  Grod 
offers.' 

'  I  have  no  delight  in  it/  said  she,  but  with  that  she  sighed. 

*  The  ways  of  life  are  straight  like  the  grooves  of  launching,' 
said  the  man,  and  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 

*  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  horseshoe  ? '  quoth  she. 

'  I  will  give  it  to  your  father/  said  the  man ;  '  and  he  can 
make  a  Kirk  and  a  mill  of  it  for  me.' 

It  came  to  pass  in  time  that  the  Poor  Thing  was  bom,  but 
memory  of  these  matters  slept  within  him,  and  he  knew  not  that 
which  he  had  done.  But  he  was  a  part  of  the  eldest  son;  rejoicing 
manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into  the  surf,  skilful  to  direct  the 
helm,  and  a  man  of  might  where  the  ring  closes  and  the  blows 
are  going. 


XX. 

THE   SONG    OF    THE   MORROW. 

The  King  of  Duntrine  had  a  daughter  when  he  was  old,  and  she 
was  the  fairest  King's  daughter  between  two  seas ;  her  hair  was 
hke  spun  gold  and  her  eyes  like  pools  in  a  river ;  and  the  King 
gave  her  a  castle  upon  the  sea  beach,  with  a  terrace,  and  a  court 
of  the  hewn  stone,  and  four  towers  at  the  four  comers.  Here  she 
dwelt  and  grew  up,  and  had  no  care  for  the  morrow  and  no 
power  upon  the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 

It  befell  that  she  walked  one  day  by  the  beach  of  the  sea,  when 
it  was  autumn,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  place  of  rains ;  and 
upon  the  one  hand  of  her  the  sea  beat,  and  upon  the  other  the 
dead  leaves  ran.  This  was  the  loneUest  beach  between  two  seas, 
and  strange  things  had  been  done  there  in  the  ancient  ages.  Now 
the  King's  daughter  was  aware  of  a  crone  that  sat  upon  the  beach. 
The  sea  foam  ran  to  her  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about 
her  back,  and  the  rags  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind. 

^  Now,'  said  the  king's  daughter,  and  she  named  a  holy  name, 
^this  is  the  most  unhappy  old  crone  between  two  seas.' 

*  Daughter  of  a  King,'  said  the  crone,  '  you  dwell  in  a  stone 
house,  and  your  hair  is  like  the  gold,  but  what  is  your  profit  ? 
Life  is  not  long,  nor  lives  strong ;  and  you  live  after  the  way  of 
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simple  men,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  morrow  and  no  power 
upon  the  hour/ 

'Thought  for  the  morrow,  that  I  have/  said  the  King's 
daughter ;  '  but  power  upon  the  hour,  that  have  I  not.'  And  she 
muBed  with  herself. 

Then  the  crone  smote  her  lean  hands  one  within  the  other, 
and  laughed  like  a  seagull.  'Home,'  cried  she,  *0  daughter 
of  a  King,  home  to  your  stone  house,  for  the  longing  is  come  upon 
you  now,  nor  can  you  live  any  more  after  the  manner  of  simple 
men.  Home,  and  toil  and  suffer,  till  the  gift  come  that  will 
make  you  bare,  and  till  the  man  come  that  will  bring  you  care.' 

The  King's  daughter  made  no  more  ado,  but  she  turned  about 
and  went  home  to  her  house  in  silence.  And  when  she  was  come 
into  her  chamber  she  called  for  her  nurse. 

*  Nurse,'  said  the  King's  daughter,  *  thought  is  come  upon  me 
for  the  morrow,  so  that  I  can  live  no  more  after  the  manner  of 
simple  men.  Tell  me  what  I  must  do  that  I  may  have  power  upon 
the  hour.' 

Then  the  nurse  moaned  like  a  snow  wind.  ^  Alas ! '  said  she, 
'  that  this  thing  should  be ;  but  the  thought  is  gone  into  your 
marrow,  nor  is  there  any  cure  against  the  thought.  Be  it  so, 
then,  even  as  you  will;  though  power  is  less  than  weakness, 
power  shall  you  have;  and  though  the  thought  is  colder  than 
winter,  yet  shall  you  think  it  to  an  end.' 

So  the  King's  daughter  sat  in  her  vaulted  chamber  in  the 
masoned  house,  and  she  thought  upon  the  thought.  Nine  years 
she  sat ;  and  the  sea  beat  upon  the  terrace,  and  the  gulls  cried 
about  the  turrets,  and  wind  crooned  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
house.  Nine  years  she  came  not  abroad,  nor  tasted  the  clean  air, 
neither  saw  God's  sky.  Nine  years  she  sat  and  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  heard  speech  of  anyone,  but 
thought  upon  the  thought  of  the  morrow.  And  her  nurse  fed 
her  in  silence,  and  she  took  of  the  food  with  her  left  hand  and 
ate  it  without  grace. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  out,  it  fell  dusk  in  the  autumn, 
and  there  came  a  sound  in  the  wind  like  a  sound  of  piping.  At 
that  the  nurse  lifted  up  her  finger  in  the  vaulted  house. 

'  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind,'  said  she,  '  that  is  like  the  sound 
of  piping.' 

*  It  is  but  a  little  sound,'  said  the  King's  daughter,  *  but  yet 
is  it  sound  enough  for  me.' 

So  they  went  down  in  the  dusk  to  the  doors  of  the  house. 
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and  along  the  beach  of  the  sea.  And  the  waves  beat  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran ;  and  the  clonds 
raced  in  the  sky,  and  the  gulls  flew  widdershins.  And  when  they 
came  to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  strange  things  had  been 
done  in  the  ancient  ages,  lo,  there  was  the  crone,  and  she  was 
dancing  widdershins. 

^What  makes  you  dance  widdershins,  old  crone?'  said  the 
King's  daughter,  *  here  upon  the  bleak  beach  between  the  waves 
and  the  dead  leaves  ? ' 

'  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind  that  is  like  a  sound  of  piping,* 
quoth  she.  ^  And  it  is  for  that  that  I  dance  widdershins.  For 
the  gift  comes  that  will  make  you  bare,  and  the  man  comes  that 
must  bring  you  care.  But  for  me  the  morrow  is  come  that  I 
have  thought  upon,  and  the  hour  of  my  power.' 

*  How  comes  it,  crone/  said  the  King's  daughter,  *  that  you 
waver  like  a  rag,  and  pale  like  a  dead  leaf  before  my  eyes  ? ' 

^  Because  the  morrow  has  come  that  I  have  thought  upon,  and 
the  hour  of  my  power,'  said  the  crone,  and  she  fell  on  the  beach, 
and  lo !  she  was  but  stalks  of  the  sea  tangle,  and  dust  of  the  sea 
sand,  and  the  sand  lice  hopped  upon  the  place  of  her. 

'This  is  the  strangest  thing  that  befell  between  two  seas,' 
said  the  King's  daughter  of  Dxmtrine. 

But  the  nurse  broke  out  and  moaned  like  an  autumn  gale. 
*  I  am  weary  of  the  wind,'  quoth  she,  and  she  bewailed  her  day. 

The  King's  daughter  was  aware  of  a  man  upon  the  beach,  he 
went  hooded  so  that  none  might  perceive  his  face ;  and  a  pipe 
was  underneath  his  arm.  The  sound  of  his  pipe  was  like  singing 
wasps  and  like  the  wind  that  sings  in  windlestraw ;  and  it  took 
hold  upon  men's  ears  like  the  crying  of  gulls. 

*  Are  you  the  comer  ? '  quoth  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine. 
^  I  am  the  come,'  said  he,  '  and  these  are  the  pipes  that  a  man 

may  hear,  and  I  have  power  upon  the  hour,  and  this  is  the  song 
of  the  morrow.'  And  he  piped  the  song  of  the  morrow,  and  it 
was  as  long  as  years,  and  the  nurse  wept  out  aloud  at  the  hearing 
of  it. 

*  This  is  true,'  said  the  King's  daughter,  *  that  you  pipe  the 
song  of  the  morrow ;  but  that  ye  have  power  upon  the  hour,  how 
may  I  know  that?  Show  me  a  marvel  here  upon  the  beach 
between  the  waves  and  the  dead  leaves.' 

And  the  man  said,  ^  Upon  whom  ? ' 

'  Here  is  my  nurse,'  quoth  the  King's  daughter.  '  She  is  weary 
of  the  wind.     Show  me  a  good  marvel  upon  her.' 
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And  lo  the  nntBe  fell  upon  the  beach  as  it  were  two  handfals 
of  dead  leaves,  and  the  wind  whirled  them  widdershins,  and  the 
sand  lice  hopped  between. 

*  It  is  true/  said  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine ;  *  you  are 
the  comer,  and  you  have  power  upon  the  hour.  Come  with  me 
to  my  stone  house.' 

So  they  went  by  the  sea  margin,  and  the  man  piped  the  song 
of  the  morrow,  and  the  leaves  followed  behind  them  as  they  went. 
Then  they  sat  down  together ;  and  the  sea  .beat  on  the  terrace, 
and  the  galls  cried  about  the  towers,  and  the  wind  crooned  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine  years  they  sat,  and  every  year  when  it 
fell  autumn,  the  man  said,  '  This  is  the  hour,  and  I  have  power  in 
it,'  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  said,  *  Nay,  but  pipe  me  the 
song  of  the  morrow.'    And  he  piped  it,  and  it  was  long  like  year j. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  gone,  the  King's  daughter  of 
Duntrine  got  her  to  her  feet,  like  one  that  remembers ;  and  she 
looked  about  her  in  the  masoned  house ;  and  all  her  servants  were 
gone ;  only  the  man  that  piped  sat  upon  the  terrace  with  the 
hand  upon  his  face,  and  as  he  piped  the  leaves  ran  about  the 
terrace  and  the  sea  beat  along  the  wall.  Then  she  cried  to 
him  with  a  great  voice,  ^  This  is  the  hour,  and  let  me  see  the 
power  of  it.'  And  with  that  the  wind  blew  oflf  the  hand  from  the 
man's  face,  and  lo,  there  was  no  man  there,  only  the  clothes  and 
the  hand  and  the  pipes  tumbled  one  upon  another  in  a  comer  of 
the  terrace,  and  the  dead  leaves  ran  over  them. 

And  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine  got  her  to  that  part  of 
the  beach  where  strange  things  had  been  done  in  the  ancient 
ages,  and  there  she  sat  her  down .  The  sea  foam  ran  to  her  feet,  and 
the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about  her  back,  and  the  veil  blew  about 
her  face  in  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  And  when  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  there  was  the  daughter  of  a  King  come  walking  on  the  beach. 
Her  hair  was  like  the  spun  gold,  and  her  eyes  like  pools  in  a 
river,  and  she  had  no  thought  for  the  morrow  and  no  power  upon 
the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Recollections  of  a  Piano. 


CHIFFONIER,  your  memory's  feiUng- 
You  are  older  than  I  am. 
In  the  days  long  past  bewailing, 
You  held  gingerbread  and  jam, 
Almonds,  oranges,  and  spices, 

All  as  good  as  they  could  be ; 
Tiny  plates  with  quaint  devices 
For  the  children's  Sunday  tea. 

Chiffonier,  of  all  your  treasures, 

You  retain  no  mouldy  crumb. 
And  I've  lost  my  sweet  old  measures, 

And  my  keys  are  chiefly  dumb ; 
Yet,  when  many  memories  nmigle, 

Sometimes,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
With  a  faint,  unearthly  jingle, 

I  awaken  in  affright. 

Voices  lost  to  mortal  hearing 

Murmur  softly  in  the  gloom. 
There  are  children's  faces  peering 

From  the  shadows  of  the  room ; 
And  I  feel  my  faded  curtain 

Softly  lifted.     Who  are  these  ? 
No  chord  sounds,  yet  I  am  certain 

There  are  fingers  on  my  keys — 

They  for  whom  a  tall  wax  candle 
In  each  polished  sconce  was  set — 

Singing  Purcell,  Bach,  and  Handel, 
Many  a  stately,  staid  duet. 
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They  were  tenor  and  soprano ; 

Pleasantly  their  voices  rang — 
No  one  but  the  old  piano 

Can  remember  what  they  sang ! 

Winter  seems  an  earlier  comer, 

Yet  some  days  of  warmth  we  win ; 
Through  the  window,  in  the  summer, 

Looks  the  white  Cape  jessamine. 
Has  the  old  plant  ever  spoken 

Of  the  sprays  that  once  were  laid 
On  my  shining  cover  oaken — 

And  she  found  them  when  she  played  ? 

On  the  lawn  I  still  look  over — 

Where  a  footstep  seldom  falls — 
There  were  joyous  cries  of  *  Rover ! ' 

There  were  clashing  croquet-balls. 
Dull  and  deaf  the  Chififonier  is, 

And  he  sleeps  the  whole  day  long ; 
But  the  old  piano  wearies 

For  the  laughter  and  the  song. 

I  am  battered,  I  am  dusty. 

And  my  silk  is  dark  with  mould ; 
No  one  rubs  my  sconces  rusty. 

Tarnished  now,  that  shone  like  gold  ! 
The  last  breath  of  life  is  dwindling 

From  my  numb  and  voiceless  keys. 
They  may  break  me  up  for  kindling 

Just  as  quickly  as  they  please. 

]May  Kendall. 
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A  Correspondent  of  White  of  Selbome' 


ris  impossible  to  read  any  collection  of  letters  written  by 
eminent  men  of  the  last  centoiy  without  being  stmck  with 
amazement  at  the  dulness  of  the  correspondents  upon  whom 
these  literary  treasures  were  lavished.  Could  anything  be  more 
tiresome,  according  to  our  ideas,  than  the  prosy,  long-winded 
effusions  of  Mann  and  Mason,  occasionally  printed  as  foot-notes 
to  some  edition  of  Walpole  or  Grray  ? — yet  Walpole  and  Mann  corre- 
sponded without  even  meeting  for  forty-four  years.  In  reading 
the  Mulso  letters  it  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  that  White  '  of 
Selbome '  was  more  fortunate  than  his  contemporaries.  His  life- 
long and  devoted  friend  had  not  the  gift  of  letter-writing.  He  is 
trivial,  without  the  art  of  making  his  trivialities  amusing ;  he  is  apt 
to  repeat  himself  and  to  gush,  and  has  even  been  known  to  strive 
after  jokes  of  a  doubtful  sort ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men  never  flagged,  and  the  letters,  like  all 
things  relating  to  a  bygone  day,  have  an  interest  of  their  own 
quite  apart  from  any  literary  merit. 

John  Mulso,  whose  unpublished  letters  to  White  extend  over 
half  a  century  (1744-1790),  was  one  of  the  men  best  known  and 
described  by  their  relationship  to  somebody  else.  He  was, 
emphatically,  *  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Chapone,*  the  '  alter  ego  of 
Gilbert  White.'  Yet  his  capacity  for  hero-worship,  and  enthusiasm 
for  those  whose  abilities  were  more  brilliant  than  his  own,  earned 
him  a  lasting  place  in  the  affections  of  the  leading  literary  men  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Not  that  Mulso  was  at 
all  a  stupid  man.  He  had  cultivated  tastes  of  all  kinds,  was  fond 
of  pictures,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading,  and  had  a 
keener  perception  of  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  the  charms 
of  moorland  scenery  than  was  common  in  his  day.  He  was  simply 
a  man  without  initiative  power  or  much  originality,  and  he  lacked 
the  subtle  gift  of  expression  that  makes  a  good  letter-writer. 

»  From  a  collection  of  MS.  letters,  written  by  the  Rev.  John  MuUo  to  White 
of  Belbome,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 
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Now,  there  are  two  reasons  which  induce  us  to  read  old  letters  ; 
one  is  the  intrinsic  interest  present  in  many  of  them,  and  the 
other  is  the  light  that  they  throw  on  contemporary  life.  And,  in 
many  cases,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  literary  ability  the  greater 
is  the  value  of  the  unconscious  revelations. 

If  John  Mulso  has  done  nothing  else  to  deserve  our  gratitude, 
he  at  least  has  shown  how  very  erroneous  are  the  conceptions  of 
many  people  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  of  the  last  century. 
The  common  idea  of  a  parson  in  the  days  of  the  Greorges  is  either 
a  gentle,  illiterate  being,  ^ho  is  vicar  of  a  country  parish  and  goes 
his  sleepy,  kindly  way ;  a  broken-down  drudge ;  a  boorish  farmer ;  a 
snuffy  chaplain,  John  Mulso  resembles  in  nothing  either  Gold- 
smith's country  parson  or  the  husband  of  Beatrix  Esmond.  In 
fact,  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  parish  clergy- 
man of  our  own  day.  Instead  of  marrying  the  waiting  maid,  and 
being  sent  out  before  the  pudding,  John  Mulso  comes  of  a  good 
middle-class  family,  associates  with  the  neighbouring  gentry  on 
equal  terms,  and  has  the  ordinary  education  of  a  gentleman.  At 
Oxford  he  makes  many  Mends — Gilbert  White,  elected  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship  in  1744,  the  two  Wartons,  and  Collins,  the  poet,  being 
the  most  celebrated.  He  watched  with  interest  the  struggle  of 
the  last  three  against  the  wide-spread  influence  of  Pope,  and  their 
efforts,  successful  in  the  long  run,  to  found  a  Mediaeval,  or 
Romantic,  School.  They  held,  as  Joseph  Warton,  the  future  head 
master  of  Winchester,  pertinently  observed,  that  *  invention  and 
imagination  were  the  chief  faculties  of  a  poet,'  and  that  a  sermon 
was  as  much  out  of  place  in  poetry  as  poetry  in  a  sermon.  At 
first  a  howl  of  indignation,  which  sounds  strange  to  our  ears, 
greeted  the  attempt  to  place  Pope  in  a  lower  rank  than  Shake- 
spere,  Spenser,  or  Milton,  and  even  Johnson  felt  some  satis&ction 
that  Warton  *  could  not  persuade  the  world  to  be  of  his  opinion ' ; 
but  men's  eyes  had  been  opened  and  blindness  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  *  romantic '  revolt  had  been  greatly  helped  forward 
by  Warton's  younger  brother  Thomas,  author  of  the  *  History  of 
Poetry,'  and  successively  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Poet  Laureate 
(1785),  and  by  Collins,  who,  according  to  Gray,  formed  Thomas 
Warton's  natural  complement.  *  Each,'  he  says  in  his  letters,  *  is  the 
half  of  a  considerable  man,  and  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other. 
The  first  (Collins)  has  but  little  invention,  is  very  poetical,  has 
much  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear.  The  second,  a  fine 
fancy  modelled  on  the  antique,  a  bad  ear,  great  variety  of  words 
and  images,  with  no  choice  at  aU,' 
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But  if  the  Wartons  passed  through  life  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, *poor  dear  Collins,'  as  Johnson  calls  him,  was  unlncky 
from  the  beginning.     The  habit  of  mind  which  forced  him  con- 
stantly to  plan  books  and  seldom  write  them,  showed  itself  in 
other  and  more  serious  ways.     'Collins   has   been   some  time 
returned  from  Flanders,'  writes  Mulso  to  White  on  September  7, 
1745, '  in  order  to  put  on  the  gown,  as  I  hear,  and  get  a  chaplaincy 
in  a  regiment.     Don't  laugh,'  he  adds  pathetically.     *  I  don't  on 
these  occasions,'  and  indeed  the  case  was  serious  enough.     Eight 
months    later   (May    28,    1746)    Mulso  writes  again:   'Collins 
appears  in  good  cloaths  and  a  wretched  carcass  at  all  gay  places, 
though  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  and  I  scraped 
together  5i.  for  Miss  Bundy,  at  whose  suit  he  was  arrested,  and 
whom,  by  his  own  confession,  he  never  intended  to  pay.     I  don't 
believe  he  will  tell  the  story  in  verse,  though  some  circumstances 
of  his  taking  would  be  burlesque  enough.     The  baili£f  introduced 
himself  with  four  gentlemen  who  came  to  drink  tea,  and  who 
altogether  could  raise  but  one  guinea.' 

With  Collins,  as  with  many  other  gifted  men,  the  cUgringolade, 
once  begun,  went  on  with  fearful  rapidity.  It  is  only  seven  years 
after  the  date  of  Mulso's  letter  that  Johnson,  who  was  always 
fond  of  Collins  and  invariably  kind  to  him,  writes  to  Joseph 
Warton  on  the  same  subject :  *  I  think  of  him  as  he  was  a  few 
years  back,  full  of  hopes  and  projects,  versed  in  many  languages, 
high  in  fancy,  with  a  busy  and  forcible  mind ;  now,  labouring 
under  that  depression  which  enchains  the  faculties  without 
destroying  them.'  Everything  was  done  that  affection  or  science 
could  suggest.  Foreign  travel  was  called  to  their  aid  to  exercise 
a  stimulating  influence,  but  it  proved  as  useless  as  all  other 
remedies,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  in  an  asylum,  Collins  was 
removed  to  his  sister's  care  at  Chichester,  where  his  clouded  life 
soon  after  came  to  a  close. 

Passing  references  are  made  in  Mulso's  letters  to  *  that  agree- 
able Toad  Carter,*  Tom  Manders,  and  *  dear  Jack  Eudge,'  but  all 
his  affection  is  centred  on  Gilbert  White,  to  whom,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  must  have  been  rather  a  bore.  His  letters  teem  with 
protestations,  with  entreaties  for  a  visit  from  White,  with  apolo- 
gies and  regrets  for  inability  on  his  own  part  to  stay  with  White, 
either  at  Faringdon  or  Selborne,  wherever  the  naturalist  happened 
to  be  curate ;  and  his  reproaches  when  White  inadvertently  begins 
a  letter  *  dear  Sir '  instead  of  *  dear  Mulso,'  sound  as  if  they  had 
dropped  from  the  pen  of  a  missish  young  lady.      So  much  is 
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known  about  White  of  Selbome,  his  work,  and  his  channing 
personality,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  here.  After 
Mnlso  left  Oxford  the  two  friends  necessarily  saw  each  other 
much  less  frequently,  though  White  was  adopted  into  the  hearts 
of  the  entire  Mulso  family,  of  Tom  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Prescott 
or  *  Pressy/  of  Ned  the  youngest  son,  and  of  the  lively  Hester  or 
Heck,  Bichardson's  critic,  admirer,  and  correspondent.  John 
Mulso  was  very  fond  and  proud  of  his  sister,  who  was  a  beautiful 
artist,  a  fidr  musician,  a  novelist — ^at  nine  years  old — ^the  mistress 
of  several  languages,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  a  passionate 
lover  of  races  and  balls.  From  repeated  entreaties  in  the  earlier 
letters  that  White  would  not  play  *  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's 
hair/  but  would  keep  himself  fancy  free,  we  may  guess  that  per- 
haps Mulso  indulged  himself  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  his  friend  and  his  sister,  but  White  never 
married,  and  Hecky  blossomed  into  Hhe  admirable  Mrs.  Chapone.' 

For  some  time  Mulso  seems  to  have  led  a  roving  existence  of 
an  innocent  and  agreeable  kind.  On  July  18,  1744,  he  writes  to 
White  from  Leeds  Abbey,  Kent,  at  that  period  inhabited  by  a 
Mrs.  Meredith,  and  his  letter  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  a 
prosperous  country  house  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  large  apartments  are  'neatly  furnished,^  and  the  gallery  above 
seventy  feet  long,  *  filled  with  family  pictures,  of  which  (he  goes 
on  to  say)  there  is  not  one  tolerable  to  a  man  of  your  gusto ;  a 
large  garden,  well  stocked  with  fruit,  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
cascades,  and  canals ;  a  most  romantic  wood  behind  it  with  large 
fishponds ;  large  stables,  with  a  compleat  set  of  foaming  horses 
for  a  coach  that  has  a  prodigious  easy  comer,  and  riding  nags 
that  I  am  in  love  with.  But,  oh !  Gil,  here  is  a  loss  the  most 
severe  that  can  be,  this  house  had  a  fine  library,  which,  not  falling 
by  will  to  the  lady  of  it,  has  been  sold  off,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  skeleton  cases.' 

In  spite  of  the  bare  shelves  and  skeleton  cases,  Mulso  seems 
to  have  passed  his  time  with  great  satigfieKition  to  himself.  A 
month  later  we  find  that  he  has  been  '  for  ever  in  the  comers  of 
coaches '  of  a  less  '  prodigious  easy '  kind  than  Mrs.  Meredith's, 
on  his  way  to  some  festivity ;  that  he  thinks  the  ladies  of  Canter- 
bmy  ^  insufferably  handsome,'  and  that  ^  no  character  can  possibly 
be  so  shocking '  as  Shylock  performed  by  Macklin.  Notices  of 
public  events  are  almost  as  rare  in  Mulso's  correspondence  as  they 
would  be  in  those  of  his  great-grandchildren ;  even  the  rebellion 
in  the  North  only  calls  forth  the  casual  remark  that  White,  who 
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is  staying  near  Peterborough,  is  'nearer  the  Bebells  than  liis 
friend  in  London,'  and  protebly  knows  more  about  the  subject. 
His  indifference  to  the  issue  seems  complete,  and  neither  ^  wars 
nor  rumours  of  wars '  find  any  place  in  his  closely  written  pages. 
Even  the  French  Eevolution  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  pass 
unnoticed.  The  appearance  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Gardens  in  August  1746,  merely  gives  rise  to  reflections 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  universal  desire  to  see  great  men,  and  the 
conclusion  that  for  his  part  he  mostly  prefers  their  work  to  their 
personality.  Yet  at  that  date,  when  foreigners  were  still  a  rarity, 
curiosity  might  have  been  pardonable  concerning  such  an  eminent 
prisoner  who  had  been  captured  in  such  a  daring  and  romantic 
way,  on  his  journey  from  Cassel  to  Berlin,  eighteen  months  before. 
Garlyle  tells  us  that  after  his  seizure  on  a  tiny  bit  of  Hanoverian 
territory,  where  he  had  halted,  the  Marshal  was  brought  to  Wind- 
sor in  February  1745  and  set  free  the  following  August ;  but  as 
Mulso,  writing  at  the  time,  gives  the  date  of  Belle-Isle's  walk 
in  Hampton  Court,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as 
August  1746,  we  may  conclude  that  the  historian  had  made  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  and  put  one  year  for  another. 

Perhaps  the  love  of  gardens  may  have  been  caught  from 
White,  but  certainly  the  passion  existed  strongly  in  Mulso,  though 
he  hardly  seems  to  have  been  very  successful  as  a  gardener.  '  I 
have  seen  no  pictures  since  I  was  at  Windsor  with  you,'  he 
observes  (September  7,  1745),  'but  I  have  been  at  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's,  and  dined  in  his  gardens.  They  are  a  Treasury  of 
Exotics,  and  this  is  their  chief  beauty.  Mr.  Pelham's  House  and 
gardens  have  nothing  in  them  that  struck  me  much  ;  the  house 
is  an  addition  to  an  old  gate  left  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  in 
the  old  taste,  which  I  don't  like  as  well  as  the  modem,  though 
I  would  not  have  you  tell  your  Uncle  Snooke  so.'  The  *  Treasury 
of  Exotics '  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  most  probably 
the  conservatory  of  Whitton,  near  Hounslow,  and,  unlike  modem 
conservatories,  was  so  well  and  firmly  built  that  it  did  not  require 
much  alteration  to  turn  it  into  a  mansion  house,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  regularly  inhabited. 

The  first  hint  we  get  of  Mulso  being  appointed  to  a  cure  is  in 
May  1746,  but  the  earliest  letter  written  from  Sunbury  (of  which 
he  was  made  vicar)  was  in  August  1747,  and  he  seems  to  have 
'  served '  that  parish  in  connection  with  Hampton.  Up  to  that 
time  he  appears  to  have  taken  holiday  and  lived  partly  with  his 
family  and  partly  with  his  friends,  with  White  at  their  head. 
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One  of  these  Utile  tours,  taken  in  company  with  his  father, 
to  Sir  John  Dolben's,  Northamptonshire,  lets  in  a  curious  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  cultivated  country  people  passed  their  days, 
ai^d  may  be  compared  with  the  mode  of  life  inaugurated  about 
thirty  years  later  by  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  at  their 
country  house  of  Chanteloup.     *  We  rose  every  morning  between 
seven,  and  eight,  took  a  walk,  or  went  a-coursing ;  returned  to 
breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  after  which  a  concert  of  musick 
of  eight  hands ;  went  to  Church  at  eleven,  where  a  new  organ 
had  just  been  put  up ;  more  music ;  dinner  at  two,  when  there  is 
constantly  ten  good  dishes  ;  walked  or  rode  tiU  tea-time  ;  more 
music ;  prayers  at  eight ;  then  to  supper  of  seven  dishes,  and  sat 
laughing  till  near  twelve  in  a  little  parlour.'    Now,  if  we  substitute 
the  word  '  dinner  *  for  *  supper,'  and  *  lunch  '  for  *  dinner,'  the 
hours  are  exactly  those  of  most  houses  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  the  present  generation  has  not  fallen 
away  from  the  Spartan  virtue  of  their  ancestors  so  far  as  is 
generally  supposed.    Yet  in  this  simple  catalogue  of  f aits  et  gestes 
there  is  one  point  that  will  strike  everybody,    Mulso  is    not 
speaking  of  a  Sunday,  but  expressly  says  '  every  morning '  he  did 
these  things.     It  is  not  the  custom  in  modern  country  houses  to 
turn  out  as  a  matter  of  course  to  daily  prayers ;  so  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  in  many  others,  Mulso  upsets  completely  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  as  to  the  views  and  habits  of  our  forefathers. 

The  elder  Mulso  was  a  genial  man  of  enlarged  mind,  who 
welcomed  his  son's  friends  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  most  inte- 
resting society  of  the  day  at  his  own  house.  Grarrick,  Quin  and 
Mrs.  Gibber  are  once  mentioned  as  being  at  tea,  and  about  1750, 
the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  the  Mulsos  '  got  into  the  acquaintance 
of  fiichardson,  a  sort  of  an  original  for  goodness  and  respectability.' 
Although  John  Mulso's  residence  in  his  various  country  parishes 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  often  in  Richardson's 
company,  he  was  kept  well  posted  up  in  all  the  celebrated  author's 
writings  and  opinions  by  his  future  sister-in-law,  ^Pressy'  (or 
Miss  Prescott)  and  Heck  Mulso,  who  formed  part  of  the  admiring 
circle  at  North  End.  *  He  is  in  person/  says  Mulso  soon  after  his 
first  introduction,  '  a  short,  fat  man,  of  an  honest  countenance,  but 
has  ill-health  and  shattered  nerves.  But  his  gentle  manners,  his 
general  charitableness,  his  extreme  tenderness  to  every  proper 
object  that  comes  within  his  notice,  make  him  infinitely  dear  to 
those  who  know  him  and  studiously  sought  after  by  those  who  do 
iiot.' 
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The  acquaintance  was  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Mnlso  because, 
ever  since  the  publication  of  *  Clarissa/  he  had,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  felt  the  deepest  admiration  for  the  author.     Indeed,  he  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  he 
sends  to  White,  remarking  that  he  '  never  hit  off  anything  with 
such  ease  and  satisfeiction.'    It  is  not  every  one  who  will  share 
his  feelings  of  complacency.     The  poem  is  rather  involved,  and 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  challenges  a  comparison  between  Clarissa's 
forlorn  condition  and  the  Children   of  Israel  on  the  banks  of 
Kedar,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  out  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  versification  is  of  the  &shion  of  the  day,  and  abounds  in 
images  and  allegory.     No  man  with  a  sense  of  humour  could  have 
written  it,  and  any  man  with  a  sense  of  humour  would  have  found 
it   very  difficult  to   read  such  lines  as  the  following  with  the 
seriousness  demanded  by  their  author  : — 

0  Bichardson,  if  ought  beneath  those  fires 
Which  in  wrapt  souis  th'  immediate  God  inspires, 
'Tis  sure  the  vigour  of  thy  moving  page 
Can  touch,  reform,  and  save  a  vitious  age  : 
No  bigot  zeal  raves  in  each  threatening  line 
But  all  Ezekiel's  tenderness  is  thine. 

This,  is  perhaps,  the  first  time  that   '  tenderness '  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  special  attribute  of  Ezekiel ! 

It  is  never  definitely  stated  when  Mulso  became  engaged  to 
Miss  Young,  but  he  refers  to  '  you  know  who  *  as  far  back  as  1747, 
though  the  marriage  only  took  place  in  May  1 756.    We  are  not 
told  what  caused  the  delay,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  borne  by 
both  parties  with  equanimity.     They  saw  each  other  when  they 
could  at  the  houses  of  some  of  their  relations ;  in  London,  at 
Sunbury  or  at  Eickmansworth,  ^*  where  it  is  not  safe  to  ride 
without  a  servant,  and  where  not  a  horse  can  pass  for  half  a  mile 
together  and  a  carriage  may  run  upon  you  without  being  able  to 
help  it.'    The  relations  between  the  fianc^  were  far  less  strict 
than  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  customary,  and  when,  in 
1755,  Mulso  has  a  bad  attack  of  illness,  it  is  considered  quite  a 
matter  of  course  that  Miss  Young  should  nurse  him  back  to 
health  and  '  keep  his  room  cool  and  his  person  sweet  by  giving 
him  clean  linnen  and  open  windows.'    Mulso  was  never  a  strong 
man,  nor,  according  to  him,  was  anybody  else,  but  though  he 
certainly  was  not  a  grumbler,  he  habitually  saw  everything  en 
Tioir.     In  the  eighteenth  century  (if  we  may  judge  from  his 
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letters)  the  rainfall  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Chirra,  PuDJi,  and  every  rose  that  forced  its  way  into  blossom 
was  an  enfant  du  miracle.  Then  his  friends,  as  well  as  himself, 
invariably  are  the  victims  of  ill-health, — *  we  are  a  set  of  crocks  * 
is  an  expression  he  often  uses,  and  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  all 
who  imagine  the  word  a  piece  of  modem  slang.  Yet  he  does  not 
make  a  fuss  about  his  ailments,  and  is  quite  ready  to  take  an 
interest  in  outside  things  and  to  make  the  best  of  his  enforced 
periods  of  confinement. 

When  he  is  a  bachelor  he  plays  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
Heck,  and  when  he  is  a  married  man  he  '  takes  up  cards,  or  the 
boxes  of  the  Sounding  Grammon  *  with  his  wife.  He  keeps  up  his 
classics  and  his  reading,  though  he  finds  it  impossible,  at  any  rate 
for  a  long  while,  to  get  hold  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  He  watches  eagerly 
for  the  publication  of  his  friend's  books  and  gives  minute  criticisms 
of  them.  He  even  conducts  his  wife  to  the  British  Museum 
(1738),  which  he  considers  *  royal'  in  itself  and  '  grand  and  de- 
lightful '  as  to  prospect.  It  is  curious  to  find  him  adding  that 
White,  who  had  had  *the  supervisal  of  the  Bodleian  Library,' 
would  '  perhaps  think  50,000  printed  volumes  but  a  private  collec- 
tion, but  there  are  besides  about  five  rooms  full  of  MSS.  and  four  or 
five  rooms  where  the  virtuoso  and  the  naturalist  have  high  enjoy- 
ment of  samples  in  this  way.'  Could  any  mortal  undertake  to 
guess  how  many  millions  of  books  are  now  contained  in  that 
labyrinth  of  galleries  ? 

For  three  and  a  half  years  after  his  marriage  John  Mulso  lived 
quietly  at  Sunbury  with  his  wife  and  little  girl,  who  '  by  a  signi- 
ficant leer  in  her  eye,  promised  to  be  droll.'  Then  a  change 
came  over  his  life,  by  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Thomhill,  near 
Wakefield,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Savill.  Mulso 
hesitated  for  some  time,  as  at  that  period  Yorkshire  was  practically 
as  distant  as  the  Faroe  Islands  are  now,  but  in  the  end  he  decided 
on  acceptance.  The  living,  we  learn,  was  nominally  worth  400i. 
a  year,  but '  so  loaded  with  chapells '  that  he  fears  '  it  is  not  so 
much  in  income.'  This  for  a  country  living  was  a  fedr  stipend. 
A  short  time  after,  when  there  is  a  question  of  White's  brother 
taking  the  cure  of  Blackburn,  it  is  considered  fairly  paid  at  the 
rate  of  2502.  a  year ;  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  rector,  two 
curates  at  40i.  a  year  were  (at  the  express  desire  of  the 
parishioners)  to  be  provided  out  of  that  sum. 

No  such  difficulties,  however,  arose  about  Mulso.  He  had 
every  intention  of  residing  in  his  parish  and  being  a  'jolly  dog,' 
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which  in  his  case  meant  a  little  hunting  and  coursing  and  a  great 
deal  of  gardening.  Mrs.  Mulso's  equivalents  for  these  pursuits 
were  races  and  balls,  in  which  her  guests  joined  her.  The  40O£.  a 
year  seems  to  have  been  as  elastic  as  the  proverbial  bull's  hide,  for 
Mulso  had  a  well-stocked  garden  and  well-filled  stables,  four  maid- 
servants, two  men  in  livery,  and  a  gardener.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Mulso 
may  have  possessed  some  private  fortune,  but  any  way  their 
income  proved  sufficient,  and  no  mention  is  ever  made  as  to  debt. 

It  was  in  April  1767  that  Mulso  was  appointed  to  Witney, 
near  Oxford,  and  three  years  after  offered  a  prebend's  stall  at 
Winchester.  This  stall  he  appears  to  have  held  till  his  death 
(1791),  but  the  distance  between  Winchester  and  Witney  proving 
inconvenient,  he  exchanged  his  country  living  for  that  of  Meon- 
stoke,  seventeen  miles  from  Alton,  and  comparatively  close  at 
hand.  . 

In  all  these  changes  it  is  interesting  to  note  various  little 
details  of  habits  and  prices,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  always 
curious  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.     In  a  letter 
dated  June  24,  1765,  Mulso  calls  on  White  to  applaud  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Chapone's  courage  in  setting  out  alone  from  London  and 
being  hurried  away  in  chance  company  in  the  Leeds  machine. 
'  This  machine  comes  to  Wakefield  about  seven  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day.     The  charge  is  about  2i.  58.  (nowadays  a  fia^t- 
class  ticket  is  248.),  and  the  expense  on  the  road  very  little, 
because  you  have  but  little  time  to  stop.'    No  wonder,  after  such 
journeys,  that  visits  were  long,  as  it  was  not  worth  incurring  such 
fatigue  and  expense  for  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and 
poor  Heck  was  forced  to  go  alone  as  she  had  no  one  to  travel  with. 
Her  husband,  Mr.  Ghapone,  whom  she  had  married  rather  against 
her  father's  wishes  in  1761,  only  lived  a  few  months,  and  her  old 
friend  *  Pressy,'  who  was  *  a  little  of  the  prude  and  a  little  of  the 
delicate,'  had  been  united  to  Tom  Mulso,  and  was  now,  as  John 
would  have  said,  *  a  crock '  and  ^  in  an  ugly  way.'    Heck's  high 
spirits  must  have  been  considerably  toned  down  by  grief,  but  she 
was  as  popular  as  ever,  and  sought  refuge  from  her  troubles  in 
literature.     In  spite  of  her  love  of  races  and  balls,  she  had  culti- 
vated serious  studies  in  a  manner  unusual  in  her  time,  when  a 
sharp  line  was  generally  drawn  between  the  butterfly  and  the 
blue-stocking.     At  twenty-three  she  had  four  *  billets '  accepted 
by  Johnson  for  the  *  Eambler,'  while  her  controversy  with  Richard- 
son on  parental  authority  had  drawn  on  her  the  eyes  of  many 
distinguished  men.    Her  odes  were  well  known  in  literary  circles, 
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and  after  her  widowhood  she  brought  out  a  series  of  letters  for  the 
benefit  of  her  niece,  Jenny  Mulso,  which  were  presented  by  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  Princess  Boyal.  Mrs.  Chapone  was  a  thoroughly 
genial  woman,  a  £Eivourite  with  all,  and  her  *  prodigious  ugliness/ 
as  Wraxall  calls  it  did  not  in  the  least  affect  her  charm.  Her 
brothers  were  all  devoted  to  her,  and  her  only  difficulty  was  to 
divide  her  time  among  the  various  houses  that  clamoured  for  her. 
She  was  a  woman  without  enemies  and  highly  appreciative  of 
other  people.  Even  Miss  Bumey,  who  was  not  specially  ecstatic 
over  her  fellow-authoresses,  allows  that  (notwithstanding  her  ugli- 
ness) she  was  *  the  most  superiorily  unaffected  creature  you  can 
conceive,'  and  Mrs.  Delany,  of  whom  she  did  a  beautiful  portrait, 
was  her  friend  until  death  parted  them. 

So  to  Thomhill  Mrs.  Chapone  came  and  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  the  family.  We  can  fency  her  putting  aside 
her  own  sorrows  to  cheer  up  poor  Mrs.  Mulso,  who  was  just 
recovering  from  a  bad  illness,  and  entertaining  her  with  the  last 
gossip  from  the  literary  world  of  London.  Hecky's  acquaintance 
with  race-courses  would  enable  her  to  enter  with  interest  into  the 
question  of  her  brother  John's  horses — always  a  tremendous  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  his  letters  to  White — ^andno  doubt  her  quick- 
sightedness  and  practical  good  sense  rendered  her  advice  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  worth  having.  We  may  picture  her  weighing 
the  prospective  advantages  of  taking  a  footman  with  lOi.  a  year, 
*  no  vails,  but  washed  at  home,'  or  giving  lower  wages,  and  leaving 
him  to  pick  up  what  he  could  (probably  no  inconsiderable  sum) 
from  his  master's  guests.  Her  opinion  was  certain  to  be  asked 
about  the  cost  of  the  garden,  and  the  gardener,  who  had  accepted 
242.  a  year,  and  was  to  find  a  bed  and  necessary  seeds  out  of  that ; 
and  she  would  be  consulted  as  to  how  China  asters  were  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  climate  of  the  North,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  grow  laurestinus  and  take  to 
box  instead.  They  may  even  have  looked  forward  a  few  years  and 
begun  to  think  of  the  expense  of  Master  Jack's  schooling,  and 
where  it  would  be  best  to  send  him — if  Mr.  Willis's  school  in 
Hampshire  is  likely  to  prove  convenient  and  suitable  by  the  time 
Jack  is  old  enough  to  go  to  it,  and  if  by  that  period  his  terms  of 
\6l,  per  annum  will  probably  be  increased.  What  a  prosperous 
thing  coach-building  has  become,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  get 
a  chaise  built  nowadays  under  702. !  These  and  other  kindred 
topics  were  discussed  at  the  quarter-past-nine  breakfast  and  the 
three  o'clock  dinner,  not  forgetting,  we  may  be  sure,  the  chances 
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of  White's  being  appointed  to  a  living,  and  the  comfort  it  was 
that  all  bishops  did  not  hold  the  unreasonable  views  of  *  my  TjqtA 
of  Exeter/  who  had  made  himself  highly  unpopular  by  obliging 
his  clergy  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  whether  they  had  a  house 
or  no. 

Interested  though  he  might  be  in  gardening  and  moorland 
scenery,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mulso  felt  Yorkshire  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  banishment,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  the  familiar  shades  of  Hampshire,  with  Winchester  as  his 
metropolis.    Mulso  dearly  loved  the  old  city  with  which  his  life 
was  mixed  up ;  where  he  records  his  wife's  death  in  his  last  letter 
to  White,   dated  December  15,   1790;   where  he  himself  died 
during  the  following  year,  and  where  his  daughter  Jenny  was 
married  to  the  Bev.  B.  Jeffreys,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school ; 
and  at  Winchester,  as  far  as  his  health  allowed,  he  was  destined 
to  pass  some  happy  and  peaceful  years.    He  takes  a  fatherly  pride 
in  the  way  that  his  children  ^  shone '  in  the  deanery  theatricals, 
and  hopes  that  White  will  publish  an  answer  to  the  later  chapters 
in  Gibbon's  history.     He  knows  that  his  friend  will  be  interested 
in  the  fact  that  Jack  has  shot  a  stint  or  smnmer  snipe  at  Oxford, 
and  recalls  the  good  old  winter  days,  now  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  snipe-shooting  at  Oxford  was  some  of  the  best  in  England. 
He  al¥rays  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  his  children,  and  except 
for  his  natural  resentment  at  the  drastic  measures  taken  by  his 
youthful  son  Bill  to  force  his  father  to  allow  him  to  enter  the 
Navy,  he  has  little  to  complain  of  in  their  conduct.    Then,  as 
now,  men  liked  to  see  their   wives    and  daughters  look  their 
best,  though  they  gibed  at  the  '  large  trunks '  with  which  the 
ladies  travelled ;  and  then,  as  now,  young  people  who  stayed  at 
balls  till  four  o'clock  '  took  it  out '  in  the  morning.   In  all  respects 
John  Mulso  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant,  easy-going  man,  fo/:^ 
a  vivre^  and  in  no  way  in  advance  of  his  generation.    His  views 
upon  pluralism,  quoted  above,  were  the  views  of  other  men  of  his 
time,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  question  of  the  election  to 
scholarships  and  fellowships  not  at  all  in  advance  of  other  people's. 
His  letters  to  White  teem  with  requests  to  use  his  influence  on 
behalf  of  some  friend's  friend,  so  as  to  ensure  his  appointment  to 
some  piece  of  College  preferment ;  and  the  research  of  endowment 
pursued  in  this  particular  manner  is,  unluckily,  by  no  means  a 
thing  of  the  past.     But  one  faUacy  of  universal  beUef  was  too 
much  for  Mulso,  and  that  was  the  craze — as  widespread  then  as  it 
is  now — ^for  labelling  aches  and  pains  of  every  kind  with  the  name 
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of  influenza.  *  We  have  many  ill  here/  he  writes  to  White  from 
Winchester,  on  June  2,  1782, '  but  we  have  learnt  the  name  of 
the  infl/aenza  from  London,  where  it  was  once  used  before.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  complaint  here  had  any  other  appearances  than 
a  feverish  cold,  which  naturally  operated  differently  on  different 
constitutions,  so  they  called  it  a  fever  and  ague  and  let  it  pass. 
But  now  we  have  all  a  dread  of  the  influenza.  My  Hester  has 
got  a  bad  cough  and  cold,  and  the  Chancellor  has  a  sore  throat. 
We  can  give  some  guess  at  the  causes,  but  it  7mL8t  be  extra- 
ordinary and  go  by  the  new  name.' 

With  these  words  of  wisdom  our  brief  sketch  of  Mulso  must 
close.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  a  very  average  Englishman — 
sensible,  intelligent,  and  kindly,  without  much  humour,  or  what 
was  then  caUed  *  quickness  of  parts,'  not  perhaps  finely  gifted 
with  tact,  but  the  most  faithful  of  firiends,  steady  and  true, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  a  man  whom  it  was  better  to 
live  with  than  to  meet  out  at  dinner,  and  also  a  man  of  whom  we 
make  sure  that  he  did  good  to  all  within  his  reach,  and  harm  to 
no  one. 

L.  B.  Lang. 
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A    TALE   OF   AUTOMATIC  WAR. 
To  THE  BeADEB. 

MANY  years  ago  the  writer  of  these  pages  first  conceived  the 
idea  that,  as  the  heavy  guns  of  a  modem  ironclad  were,  and 
must  ever  be,  her  decisive  weapons,  the  chief  thing  to  be  attended 
to  was  to  increase  their  rate  and  precision  of  fire,  and  that  the 
power  requisite  for  this  purpose  could  readily  and  economically 
be  obtained  from  the  guns'  recoil.  Further  it  occurred  to  him 
that  this  might  enable  the  crew  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  guns,  and  the  weight  of  the  necessary  armour  protection  to 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Ideas  of  this  sort  were  taken  up  at  intervals  as  the  amusement 
of  idle  hours,  but  it  was  long  before  they  assumed  any  definite 
shape,  and  longer  still  before  any  notion  was  entertained  of  bring- 
ing them  to  any  serious  or  practical  conclusion. 

Meanwhile  a  great  development  took  place  in  quick-firing 
guns  of  smaller  calibre,  a  development  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
attended  by  any  corresponding  development  in  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  men  working  them.  The  urgent  need  of  some  such 
protection  was  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  in  his 
well-known  work.  In  a  Conning  Tower ;  but  he  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  in  which  this  protection  was  to  be  sought. 
In  reading  that  work  it  struck  the  writer  that  the  requisite  pro- 
tection could  not  be  obtained  from  armour  without  exceeding  the 
available  limit  of  weight,  that  the  only  means  of  affording  it  was 
to  enable  the  sailor  to  find  shelter  in  water  as  the  soldier  does  in 
earth,  and  that  this  was  an  additional  reason  for  the  use  of 
automatic  artillery. 

But  when  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  wrote,  the  need  of  protection, 
though  urgent,  was  as  nothing  to  what  it  has  since  become.  In 
1891  'high  explosives'  were  known  indeed,  but  their  poisonous 
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effect  was  not  appreciated ;  subsequently  it  was  recognised  that 
thiB  fumes  of  modem  shell  were  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the 
splinters,  and  indeed  more  so,  for  shields  and  casemates  might 
afford  some  protection  against  the  splinters,  but  would  be  useless 
against  the  fumes.  Here,  again,  it  seemed  that  the  notion  of  the 
shelter-trench  was  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 

Still  the  writer  hesitated  to  publish  his  views  without  first 
knowing  that  an  automatic  heavy  gun  was  not  only  desirable  but 
possible,  and  he  probably  would  have  kept  his  ideas  to  himself 
if  they  had  not  almost  by  accident  been  communicated  to  a  pro- 
fessional friend,  under  whose  guidance  they  quickly  assumed 
a  very  different  and  far  more  practical  shape. 

As  soon  as  the  design  was  fairly  complete  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  silence,  and  accordingly  an  article  was  published  in 
the  CoTdemporary  Review  of  last  September,  which  evoked  the 
not  unnatural  query  what  fighting  with  automatic  weapons  would 
be  like.  In  order  to  answer  this  question  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  put  some  limit  on  the  inquiry ;  otherwise  any  attempt 
to  answer  it  would  be  sure  to  end  in  describing  one  of  those 
mythical  contests  between  an  unheard-of  ironclad  and  an  equally 
unheard-of  enemy  of  which  we  have  too  many  already,  and  from 
which  nothing  ever  has  been  learnt  or  ever  will  be.  And  the  best 
mode  of  confining  the  inquiry  within  some  definite  limits  seemed 
to  be  to  take  some  one  modem  ship  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
to  rearm  her  with  the  proposed  weapons,  and  then  to  imagine 
her  engaged  with  other  ships  equally  modem,  but  of  various 
types.  This  method  the  writer  has  attempted  to  pursue  in  the 
following  pages,  which  he  puts  forward  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

It  only  remains  to  apologise  to  all  interested  in  the  various 
ships  mentioned  for  the  liberties  taken  with  their  names,  and 
above  all  to  the  captain  and  officers  of  H.M.S.  Centurion  wiA  to 
the  Chief  Constructor  by  whom  she  was  designed. 

LETrER  I. 

Centurion,  VoTtsmofxiXh. 

I  got  down  safely,  but  feeling  very  weak  and  ill.  My  old 
servant  met  me  at  the  station ;  he  was  better  than  I,  but  still  it 
was  all  that  we  could  do  between  us  to  get  safely  on  board.  I 
^reported  myself  duly  to  our  new  captain,  whom  I  have  always 
heard  of  as  a  smart  and  able  man,  rather  a  Tartar,  as  strict  with 
Others  as  he  is  with  himself;  but  to  me  he  was  all  kindness.     He 
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saw  that  I  was  ill  and,  first  of  all,  pressed  me  to  go  on  the  sick 
list,  and  then,  when  I  woujd  not  do  this,  he  said  : '  Well,  you  may 
persist  as  much  as  you  like;  but,  at  least,  you  cannot  complaiji  of 
special  and  easy  duty.     I  have  to  command  what  is  really  a  new 
craft,  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  your  fight  with  the  Rurik,    I  have 
got  before  me  the  ideas  of  the  designers  and  the  Admiralty,  but 
I  have  not  got  before  me  any  graphic  statement  of  what  actually 
happened,  though  that  is  clearly  the  basis  of  the  whole  thiikg. 
You  saw  it,  and,  if  fame  speaks  truly,  you  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  result;  before  you  go  on  any  other  duty  you  shall  put 
before  me  a  full  account  of  what  you  saw  until  you  lost  your 
senses.    Mind— of  what  you  saw — not  of  what  the  ship  did,  I 
know  enough  of  that.    And  mind  also — ^you  do  not  begin  to-day.' 
So  having  nothing  else  to  do  I  am  writing  these  lines.    Verily 
the  skipper  may  well  say  that  she  is  a  new  craft ;  she  was  terribly 
wrecked,  as  we  all  know,  but  in  the  dockyard  she  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  from  stem  to  stem.    I  have  not  yet  made  out  what 
has  been  done,  but  I  soon  shall  know ;  if  a  comfortable  ward-room 
is  anything,  we  certainly  have  got  that. 


Letter  II. 

Centurion,  Spithead. 
You  see  that  we  are  out  of  harbour,  and  whether  it  is  that,  or 
the  rest,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  wonderfully  stronger.  I 
wrote  my  account  for  the  Captain,  making  it  exactly  what  he  said 
— an  account  of  what  I  saw.  I  related  how  we  came  into  action  ; 
how  we  began  with  the  heavy  guns  at  long  range ;  how  little  effect 
was  produced  on  either  side ;  how  by  degrees  we  closed  and  the 
secondary  armament  began  to  tell ;  how  little  direct  injury  was 
done  by  the  enemy's  6-in.  guns  and  how  terrible  was  the  indirect 
injury.  Then  I  gave  him  an  impression,  as  accurate  as  I  could,  of 
the  effect  of  that  indirect  injury  on  our  crew :  how  our  men  fell 
in  scores,  mostly  untouched  by  iron  but  simply  poisoned — lying  in 
heaps,  still  and  quiet,  as  if  in  sleep,  the  pallid  fiuies  and  blue  lips 
only  showing  the  work  of  the  deadly  melinite  fumes.    Then  I 

told  how  C and  I  worked  the  two  barbettes.   How  C fared 

I  did  not  know,  but  I  did  know  and  told  the  fearful  work  of  laying 
the  guns  in  those  shields  (open  though  they  were),  under  the 
maddening  thirst  and  swimming  vision  and  reeling  senses  pro- 
duced by  that  horrible  poisoning.  The  end  I  did  not  know; 
somehow  it  had  been  all  right,  for  while  I  wrote  C was 
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ditting  at  my  elbow,  and  the  refitted  Rmtic  was  lying  just  between 
us  and  Whale  Island. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  we  were  under  way  for  our 

anchorage  outside  the  bar,  and  being  not  yet  on  duty,  and  having 

nothing  else  to  do  I  inspected  the  ship  thoroughly.     And  in  good 

truth  she  is  a  *  new  CenturioYiy  for  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 

the  old  ship  about  her.     Her  old  boilers  have  been  taken  out  and 

replaced  by  new  water-tube  boilers,  and  her  engines  improved  to 

match ;  she  is  said  to  log  her  nineteen  knots  easily  now.     Her 

old  12"  and  4"  belts  have  been  taken  off,  and  in  their  place  she 

has  a  belt  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  8"  Harveyed  steel.     Inside 

this  there  has  been  built  a  sort  of  turtle-back  over  her  engines, 

boilers,  and  magazines,  but  it  is  not  a  turtle-back  exactly,  for  two 

reasons.     First,  it  does  not  come  quite  to  the  sides,  the  space  left 

affording  room  for  excellent  shoots  between  the  upper  and  lower 

bunkers,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  trouble  about  getting  the  coal 

to  the  furnaces.    These  shoots  are  fitted  with  watertight  doors  that 

are  said  to  close  tight  and  not  to  jam  with  the  coal ;  it  seems 

impossible,  but  the  chief  engineer  tells  me  that  he  has  tried  them 

repeatedly,  and  made  quite  sure  of  it.     The  second  curious  thing 

is  that  over  the  passage  between  the  longitudinal  bulkheads  there 

is  no  armour  at  all :  the  turtle-hack,  instead  of  being  continuous, 

is  as  it  were  split  open,  and  turned  up  into  two  solid  combings 

along  the  line  of  the  bulkheads,  which  are  carried  up  above  these 

combings  as  far  as  the  main-deck.     The  passage  itself,  instead  of 

having  two  decks,  has  three,  the  lowest  of  all  being  a  magazine 

deck,  that  immediately  above  it  being  fitted  with  electric  gear 

which  I  could  not  make  out,  while  above  this  again  is  a  mere 

grating   clear  of  fittings,  but  communicating  with    the   upper 

works  by  broad  and  easy  stairs.     Forward  and  aft  are  of  course  the 

barbettes.   I  could  see  at  once  that  they  had  been  rebuilt  and  were 

smaller  at  the  base  than  they  had  been,  but  what  further  change 

had  been  made  I  had  not  time  to  make  out.   One  thing  is  obvious 

to  anybody  who  steps  on  our  spar-deck,  and  this  is  that  our  old 

29-ton  guns  are  gone,  and  that  in  their  place  we  have  two  pairs 

of  much  longer  and  heavier  pieces,  presumably  the  new  46-ton 

guns.     And  another  thing  is  equally  obvious,  which  is,  that  they 

have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  every  other  gun  on  board — guns, 

casemates,  shields  and  all,  and  in  their  place  have  given  us  an 

array  of  Maxims,  3-prs.  and  12-prs.,  without  any  sort  of  protection 

whatsoever.    Even  our  old  military  masts  have  gone,  and  in  their 

place  we  have  two  light  masts,  not  very  unlike  those  of  a  Castle 

L  La 
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liner,  with  three  Maxims  in  each  top,  but  no  shields.  I  caiinot 
make  out  the  policy  of  this  at  all ;  probably  I  goon  shall  get  some 
light  on  it,  for  as  I  was  studying  the  Maxims  on  the  spar  deck  the 
Captain  came  on  deck,  and  seeing  me  thanked  me  for  my  report, 
saying  that  it  was  exactly  what  he  wanted.  He  asked  xne  to  go 
through  it  with  him  carefully  to-night,  so  I  may  leam  what  all 
this  means. 

Letter  III. 

Cemtmrian^  Flymontl]. 

We  had  a  splendid  run  down  Channel  in  lovely  weather,  our 
new  machinery  working  beautifully.  We  have  been  constantly  at 
quarters,  and  are  shaking  down  very  comfortably  together. 

But  to  go  on  where  I  left  off.     I  spent  a  very  pleasant  and 
instructive  evening  with  the  Captain  and  the  Commander  over  my 
report.     They  both  of  them  made  merry  over  my  realistic  style, 
which  they  said  was  worthy  of  Zola  himself,  but  the  Gaptain 
added  that  it  afforded  precisely  that  key  to  the  constructor's  policy 
which  he  wanted.     Himself  he  had  never  seen  the  effect  of  a 
sustained  and  superior  fire  of  modem  quick-firing  weapons — ^at 
least  in  the  way  of  enduring  it.     His  own  experience  had  been 
gained  in  cruisers  against  more  lightly  armed  enemies,  and  be 
said  that  my  account  gave  him  exactly  that  idea  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  standing  up  to  a  secondary  armament  against  a 
superior  fire  which  he  had  previously  fiedled  to  realise.     He  had 
appreciated  the  direct,  but  not  the  indirect,  effects  of  such  a  fire, 
and  in  particular  the  terrible  poison  of  the  melinite  fumes  between 
decks  had  never  really  come  home  to  him.     At  this  I  ventured  to 
say  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  stand  up  to  our  new  Maxims, 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  would  not  be  so  efficient  as  the  old 
4*7"  guns.    The  Commander  asked  if  I  had  gone  into  their  electric 
gear.     I  said  that  I  had  not ;  I  had  only  had  time  when  I  had 
finished  my  report  to  note  the  main  features  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  ship,  but  not  to  study  the  mass  of  new  details.     Then 
said  the  Captain,  '  You  noted  those  decks  or  fiats  along  the  passage 
between  the  central  bulkheads  ?   Well,  in  close  action  the  bulk  of 
the  ship's  company  is  to  be  there,  and  from  there  the  Maxims  are 
to  be  fought  by  electric  gear.     Until  I  read  your  report  this 
evening  it  has  been  a  hateful  notion :  I  have  been  trained  a  sea- 
man, and  my  fighting — such  as  I  have  seen — has  been  in  daylight 
and  open  air.     I  hated  the  idea  of  a  crew  skulking  beneath  the 
water-line.     But  now  I  begin  to  see  that  to  keep  one's  deck^  from 
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being  a  perfect  shambles  one  most  keep  one's  men  in  shelter.  I 
am  told  that  on  such  tonnage  as  ours  efficient  armour  shelter  on 
the  nudn  and  spar  decks  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  shelter 
can  only  be  had  at  the  water-line,  and  on  this  basis  your  report 
makes  me  think  that  the  constructors  are  right.' 

*  But,  sir,  even  so,  our  Maxims  are  surely  too  light  for  the  work  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know — ^that  depends  on  you  and  O— •.' 

'Why  so,  sir?' 

'  Because  I  mean  each  of  you  to  take  one  of  the  barbettes* 
Those  new  46-ton  guns  are  splendid  weapons,  and  they  have  a  new 
automatic  mounting  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the  want  of  heavy 
quick-firing  guns.  They  say  that  these  guns  can  fire  four  or  five  shots 
each  a  minute.  With  them  you  ought  to  do  &r  better  than  you  did 
with  the  Rwrik.' 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  say  so 
plainly,  adding  that  ever  since  that  fight  I  had  been  unable  to  leave 
my  room,  and  that  this  long  illness  had  prevented  me  from  keep- 
ing up  with  professional  matters  as  I  could  have  wished. 

'  Well,  you  shall  have  opportunity  enough  of  learning  them 
now,  but  I  shall  take  good  care  that  you  do  not  do  too  much. 
I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  our  chief  weapons,  and  for  the  present 
I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  you  myself.' 

Then  the  conversation  turned  to  other  things,  and  presently  I 
took  my  leave. 

The  next  day  I  got  to  work.  For  four  hours  or  so  I  explored 
that  barbette — the  forward  one — by  myself,  at  first  without,  then 
with,  the  official  description  and  directions.  It  was  so  new  that  it 
took  me  fully  that  time  to  get  any  idea  of  it  into  my  head.  To 
begin  with,  the  loading — if  you  can  call  that  loading  which  is  not 
touched  by  any  hand — ^is  not  done  in  the  barbette,  but  above  it  in 
the  shield,  which  is  lengthened  a  little  on  purpose.  Next,  there 
is  no  sighting  the  guns.  What  is  sighted  is  a  dummy,  with  which 
the  guns  align  themselves  when  in  firing  gear.  And  even  this  is 
not  sighted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  mirror  sights  from  the 
platform  decks.  At  quarters  not  a  man  need  be  above  the  water- 
line.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  the  most  that  happens  is  that 
everything  comes  to  a  standstill  until  it  is  set  right,  and  then  the 
mechanism  goes  on  again  from  the  point  where  it  left  off.  And 
I  rightly  spoke  of  platform  decks  in  the  plural,  for  there  are  two, 
each  gun  having  one  to  itself  for  its  ammunition  arrangements, 
and  these  decks  correspond,  speaking  roughly,  with  the  two  upper 
decks  within  the  central  bulkheads.    As  I  stood  on  these  platform 
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decks,  or  rather  on  the  turntables  on  the  same  level  on  which  the 
ammunition  arrangements  work,  I  could  look  down    the    long 

passage  and  see  C already  at  work  with  his  division  in  the 

after  barbette,  and  I  began  to  see  something  of  the  desi|;n^'s 
meaning.  The  long  intervening  space  was  comparatively  in  the 
open  air  and  even  in  daylight,  and  here  was  to  be  centred  in 
action  the  whole  life  of  the  ship.  I  could  fancy  that  I  saw  the 
crews  of  the  Maxims  at  work  at  their  magazines  and  their  gear, 
and  the  long  line  of  small-arm  men  standing  patiently  on  the 
gratings  above  them,  my  own  people  hard  at  work  around  me 
feeding  the  ammunition  lifts,  and  my  junior  officers  working  the 
sights.  Shot  and  shell  might  have  their  own  way  with  the  iqyper 
works  ;  we  should  be  in  a'  regular  redoubt,  and  yet  as  much 
together  and  in  hand  as  the  crew  of  a  thirty-six  gun  firigate  in  the 
olden  time. 

In  the  afternoon  I  mustered  my  men  for  the  first  time,  and 
we  got  to  work  to  learn  our  new  weapons.     My  division  consists 
of  two   sub-lieutenants,  four  midshipmen,   and  thirty  men.    I 
explained  exactly  what  each  had  to  do  and  put  them  to  their 
various  stations.     The  senior  sub-lieutenant  took  the  training, 
the  other  the  elevating,  gear,  while  each  middy  had  an  ammmii- 
tion  gang  under  him.     Then  we  saw  that  the  current  was  on — all 
the  working  not  done  by  the  recoil  is  electric — and  that  the 
hydraulic  mechanism  was  filled  with  fluid — the  automatic  gear 
depends  on  springs  and  hydraulic  fittings — then  we  set  to  work 
with  the  running-in  presses.     After  each  trial  I  made  the  subs, 
and  middies  say  what  had  happened  and  what  they  had  to  do, 
and  in  about  four  trials  we  all  began  to  understand  the  working 
of  the  things.     In  a  few  more  we  should  have  done  something, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  a  voice  said :  '  That  will 
do;   you  are  spent  already.     I  will  take  it  now.'      It  was  the 
Captain  himself,  and  he  would  not  let  me  stay  any  longer.     So  I 
went  away  to  the  ward-room,  and  then  found  out  that  I  had  been 
ill  and  was  nearly  knocked  up.      I  heard  afterwards  that  the 
skipper  kept  the  division  nearly  two  hours,  not  drilling  them, 
but  making  each  in  turn — officers  and  men  alike — explain  in  his 
own  words  how  the  guns  acted  and  what  each  particular  man,  and 
especially  the  speaker,  had  to  do,  and  why.    Certainly  next  morn- 
ing I  found  that  they  had  been  in  smart  hands  and  had  profited 
accordingly. 

That  next  morning  the  ship  was  under  way,  and  we  had  heavy 
gun  practice  off  St.  Helens.    The  crews  of  the  Maxims  were  hard 
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at  work  being  trained  in  their  electric  gear,  and  bo  it  was  almost 
like  general  quarters,  though  there  were  no  small-arm  men  on 
the  gratings,  no  quartermasters  standing  by  the  lower  wheel 
ready  to  steer  if  the  conning-house  should  be  wrecked,  and  no 
Commander  overlooking  the  whole.  I  mustered  my  men,  cate- 
chised them  on  their  different  duties,  sent  them  to  their  posts, 
stationed  the  subs,  and  the  middies,  and  then  ordered  the 
magazines  open.  Then  I  saw  that  the  current  was  on,  and 
examined  the  gauges  of  the  hydraulic  gear,  and  stood  waiting  for 
orders.  I  ought  to  explain  that  though  the  sighting  is  done  from 
below  by  mirror-sights,  yet  there  are  two  places  arranged  for  me 
as  officer  of  the  barbette,  one  on  the  upper  platform  deck,  which 
is  fitted  with  a  sort  of  mirror  arrangement  by  which  I  can  see 
nearly  as  well  as  if  I  were  on  deck,  the  other  in  the  shield  in  rear 
of  the  guns,  communicating  with  the  platform  decks  by  telegraphs 
and  telephones.  Each  place  has  a  set  of  sights  and  duplicate 
training,  elevating,  and  firing  levers,  so  that  whether  on  the  plat- 
form deck  or  in  the  shield  I  can  see  exactly  what  is  going  on,  can 
check  the  work  of  my  subs.,  or  can  work  the  guns  with  my  own 
hands.  On  the  present  occasion  I  determined  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  actual  working  of  the  two  guns  when  fired  for  the  first 
time,  so  I  took  my  stand  in  the  shield. 

It  was  a  glorious  noonday  with  a  light  breeze  blowing,  the  ship 
just  gently  rising  on  such  swell  as  there  was.  Looking  out  from  the 
manhole  in  the  top  of  the  shield  I  could  see  the  Commander  in 
charge  on  the  upper  bridge,  and  on  the  lower  the  Captain  intently 

watching  my  proceedings.  With  him  was  C ,  and  below  on  the 

spar  deck  were  the  whole  company  of  the  after  barbette  looking 
on.  The  target  was  already  laid  out,  and  the  order  was  passed  to 
fire  three  shots  singly  from  the  right  gun.  I  passed  the  word 
down:  two  men  came  up  and  worked  the  handjack,  the  gun 
reared  up  her  breech  to  the  loading  level,  and  the  breech-block 
ran  out  to  a  point  just  beside  my  knees ;  then  the  men  went 
down  and  the  gun  stood  waiting  ready,  but  empty.  Then  I 
passed  the  word  for  the  charge:  the  lift  worked,  there  was  a 
sharp  rattle,  and  the  gun  was  loaded  and  locked  and  ready  for 
firing.  I  ordered  the  second  charge  to  be  sent  up  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  the  loading-trough  I  glanced  at  the  duplicate 
sights  before  me,  saw  that  the  subs,  were  fairly  on  the  mark,  and 
fired  —I  am  bound  to  say,  not  without  feeling  rather  nervous. 
There  was  a  flash  and  a  roar  in  front  of  the  shield,  and  closer  to 
me  a  rattle  and  clank.    Before  the  light  fumes  of  the  smokeless 
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powder  had  vanished  the  gan  was  loaded  and  in  firing  gear  onoe 
more.  The  aim  was  fiedrly  good — ^not  more ;  so,  ordering  the  third 
charge  to  be  sent  up,  I  watched  the  sighting  more  carefully.  The 
subs,  were  getting  more  used  to  their  work :  the  sighting  was 
steadier  and  better ;  again  I  fired,  and  the  shell  burst  just  over 
the  target.  I  did  not  wait  long ;  almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
splash  and  foam  I  made  the  circuit  for  the  third  shot.  The  gun 
was  ready  and  fired  instantly,  and  again  the  splinters  struck  all 
round  the  target,  the  gun  remaining  at  the  loading  level  with  the 
breech-block  run  out  in  readiness  for  more  charges.    The  Captain 

gave  a  nod  of  approval,  and  then  ordered  G to  put  his  men  to  his 

guns,  while  all  mine  were  to  come  on  deck  and  look  on.  We  saw 
three  shots  fired  with  much  the  same  results ;  then  the  word  was 
given  to  fire  four  shots  from  the  other  gun  at  full  speed.  I  stood 
with  my  watch  in  my  hand,  and  made  sure  that  from  the  flash  of 
the  first  shot  to  that  of  the  last  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
seconds.  The  splinters  flew  all  round  the  target  as  before,  bat 
we  could  not  see  that  it  was  actually  struck.  The  Captain  seemed 
very  satisfied,  and  ordered  me  to  send  my  people  back  to  their 
stations  and  fire  four  rounds  in  like  manner  from  our  left  gun, 
which  had  not  yet  been  fired.  I  asked  if  he  would  wish  me  to 
remain  in  the  shield,  but  he  said  no,  he  would  rather  that  this 
time  I  should  try  the  lower  station.  So  my  people  went  to  their 
quarters,  the  four  charges  were  placed  in  the  revolving  feed  gear 
at  the  foot  of  the  lift,  my  subs,  took  their  places,  and  I  took  mine. 
At  first  the  mirror  arrangement  was  very  puzzling — not  that  I 
could  not  see,  but  that  the  dancing  of  the  pictures  with  the 
motion  of  the  ship  made  me  so  dizzy.  By  degrees  this  wore  off, 
and  I  could  test  fairly  the  sighting  of  my  subs.  Then  I  made 
the  firing  circuit,  and  the  four  shots  blazed  off— -time,  twenty- 
live  seconds.  This  was  good.  One  shot  went  wide  altogether,  but 
against  that,  one  struck  the  target  and  smashed  it.  The  gun  was 
left  waiting  with  her  breech  open,  and  we  examined  her  care- 
fully. She  was  hot,  but  not  excessively  so,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  erosion  or  other  injury.  We  washed  out  both  guns  and  eased 
springs,  and  then  piped  down. 

The  next  day  we  had  our  first  general  quarters,  and  a  striking 
sight  it  was — more  so  than  I  had  anticipated.  Nearly  the  whole 
ship's  company,  except  the  torpedo  gangs  and  the  engineers  and 
stokers,  were  mustered  in  those  long  passages,  and  the  general 
effect  of  united  and  orderly  duty  was  most  striking-— especially  to 
tbos^  who  l^ad  beei^  U9^d  tp  the  old  i^en  of  splitting  up  t^  ship's 
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company  into  isolated  parties,  each  in  its  own  little  fort.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  Gomnuinder  at  his  post  by  the  lower  wheel  could 
see  the  least  hitch  anywhere,  and  could  be  on  the  spot  in  a 
moment.  Hitches  of  course  there  were,  and  were  bound  to  be  at 
first,  and  we  soon  found  out  that  our  Commander  was  as  smart  as 
need  be.  My  people  had  learnt  their  work  pretty  well,  and  the 
ordinary  drill  was  gone  through  quickly  and  easily,  the  running* 
in  being  done  by  the  jacks  without  any  firing. 

But  in  the  i^temoon  we  had  a  new  task  given  us.    Somehow 
I  had  got  an  idea  that  both  the  Captain  and  Commander  put  rather 

more  confidence  in  me  than  in  C ,  and  I  suppose  that  I  ought  to 

be  flattered  that  they  chose  my  guns  for  the  trial  rather  than 
his,  but  indeed  I  would  rather  go  through  a  stiff  fight  any  day. 
We  were  ordered  to  our  quarters ;  the  magazines  were  opened ; 
seven  charges  were  served  out  and  put  in  the  feed  gear — ^four  for 
one  gun,  three  for  the  other — and  then  we  waited.  Presently 
came  down  to  us  Captain,  Commander,  and  first  lieutenant.  They 
looked  over  everything  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the  Com- 
mander began  unscrewing  some  of  the  electric  contacts.  I  stared, 
knowing  that  he  was  putting  the  gear  of  the  electric  brake  out  of 
action,  and  I  must  say  that  when  the  order  to  fire  that  gun  was 
given  I  did  expect  a  smash.  But  no.  There  was  the  flash  and 
roar  of  the  gun,  and  rather  more  shock  from  the  recoil  than 
usual — ^that  was  all.  We  all  went  on  deck  to  look  at  her,  and 
found  her  at  rest  near  the  firing  point  on  the  slide  with  her  breech 
closed.  The  brake  gear  was  put  in  order  again,  the  handjack 
started,  and  she  worked  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A 
second  shot  was  tried  in  the  same  way  from  the  other  gun  and 
with  the  same  result,  and  then  I  began  to  breathe  freely.  It  is 
true  that  I  knew  that  any  derangement  of  the  brake  ought  to 
put  on  its  whole  power  instead  of  taking  it  off,  but  until  it  was 
tried  I  was  not  at  all  so  sure  that  it  would  do  so,  or  what  the 
result  would  be  if  it  did :  after  this  trial  there  was  no  doubt.  All 
the  other  five  shots  were  fired,  and  at  each  shot  some  new  part  of 
the  gear  was  put  out  of  action,  but  what  it  was  we  were  not  told 
beforehand.  At  every  shot  the  gun  came  quietly  to  a  standstill 
at  the  point  in  its  action  corresponding  to  the  disabled  apparatus ; 
and  every  time  that  this  happened  some  one  firesh — officer  or  man 
indifferently — ^was  called  on  to  set  matters  right  and  start  the 
action  again.  By  the  time  we  had  done  that  drill  I  think  that 
every  one  of  ub  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pur  guns  w^re  as 
sftfe  as  tljoy  weire  easy  tp  trork. 
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Since  then,  every  day's  experience  has  confirmed  us  in  onr 
good  opinion  of  the  ship  and  her  gear,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
benefits  of  union  in  duty.  Without  the  means  of  fighting  firom 
the  '  shelter  trench '  this  would  be  impossible,  but  with  tboee 
means  it  far  outweighs  the  objections  one  would  othendse  feel  to 
withdrawing  the  men  from  the  upper  works  in  battle. 

Blue  water  and  work  have  made  me  all  right  again.  We  have 
an  excellent  set  of  men  in  the  ward-room,  good  comrades  in  every- 
way. If  our  commission  is  as  successful  as  it  promises  to  be 
happy,  we  shall  do  well. 

I  just  open  this  to  say  that  we  have  our  orders,  and  shall  be 
under  way  in  an  hour's  time. 

Letter  IV. 

Cen;turian^  off  Vigo. 
The  prizes  are  just  leaving  us,  so  I  put  together  and  finish  tip 
in  a  hurry  the  notes  I  wrote  for  you  on  our  voyage  out.     If  they 
make  rather  a  disjointed  letter  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it. 

We  have  had  a  splendid  two  days'  run  from  Plymouth.  We 
just  spoke  the  blockaders  off  Brest,  otherwise  we  did  not  see  a 
single  craft.  The  whole  sea  seemed  a  desert,  such  a  desert  as  war 
only  can  make.  Both  days  we  have  had  our  general  quarters, 
and  both  nights  we  have  had  new  quarters,  of  a  kind,  which  is 
our  Captain's  own  invention.  At  eight  bells  every  evening  we  of 
the  ward-room  all  meet  in  his  cabin,  and  there  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  possible  form  of  fighting  the  ship,  and  every  duty  which 
she  is  likely  to  have  to  discharge,  is  discussed.  One  thing  was 
quickly  decided,  which  was  that,  for  repelling  torpedo  attacks, 
especially  at  night,  it  would  be  better  to  fight  the  Maxims  by 
hand  than  by  the  electric  gear.  They  can  be  fought  either  way, 
and  our  men  are  already  trained  in  both  methods,  qo  there  is  no 

difficulty  about  this.     Another  point  on  which  both  C and  I 

agreed,  and  carried  the  rest — even  including  the  Captain — ^with  us 
was  that  at  night  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sight  the 
heavy  guns  from  below,  and  that  it  would  be  better  in  fighting  at 
night  that  we  two  should  each  do  our  own  sighting  firom  our 
places  in  the  rear  of  the  shields,  where  we  could  work  just  as  well 
as  the  subs,  could,  and  where  we  could  manage  luminous  sights 
much  better.  Another  thing  that  we  all  agreed  upon  was  to  get 
close  to  an  enemy  and  give  it  him  hot  as  soon  as  we  could.  Hiis 
depends  on  a  mere  calculation  of  chances  ;  assuming  that  we  can 
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fire  our  heavy  guns  six  times  as  £Ewt  as  our  enemy  can  his,  which 
is  probably  the  case,  it  follows  that  at  effective  ranges  we  have 
six  times  more  chances  of  hitting  than  he  has,  and  consequently 
have  as  much  greater  chances  of  inflicting  decisive  injury,  whereas 
at  long  ranges  this  superiority  would  be  much  less  decisive. 
These  are  our  reflections ;  perhaps  we  shall  soon  test  them. 

Sooner  than  we  thought.  I  wrote  the  last  lines  looking  for- 
ward to  a  quiet  middle  watch  and  the  usual  daily  routine  after- 
wards, and  little  thinking  that  in  less  than  twelve  hours  we  should 
have  seen  our  first  fight,  if  only  a  little  one. 

When  I  went  on  deck  to  take  charge  of  the  watch  it  was 
blowing  great  guns  from  the  south-west,  with  occasional  heavy 
squalls  of  rain.  The  skipper  came  on  deck  once  or  twice,  but  he 
did  not  seem  anxious,  and  gave  me  no  particular  caution.  I 
paced  the  upper  bridge  forward,  seeing  that  my  look-outs  were  on 
the  alert,  and  occasionally  casting  an  eye  on  the  figures  of  the 
watch  on  deck  sheltering  under  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks.  By-and- 
by  a  glorious  moon  shone  out  between  two  squalls.  There  was 
nothing  visible  but  the  seas,  showing  white  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  driving  scud  flying  swiftly  across  the  sky.  Presently 
another  squfidl  broke  with  a  driving  rain,  which  hissed  on  bridge 
and  deck;  it  soon  passed,  and  the  moon  shone  out  again  as 
brightly  as  before.  It  was  now  past  seven  bells,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  the  dog  watch  and  turning  in  when  there  was  a  hail 
from  the  foretop. 

*  Sail  on  the  weather  bow ! ' 

I  jumped  up  the  rigging  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it. 
'  Where  away  ? ' 

*  Three  points  on  the  weather  bow,  sir,  just  under  the  moon.' 
I  looked  hard,  but  could  only  see  the  heaving  swell  and  a 

block  patch  of  squall  just  where  the  look-out  pointed. 

*  What  was  she  like?' 

'  Two  small  craft,  sir,  with  a  lot  of  top-hamper.' 

*  Two  of  them?' 

*  Yes,  sir,  they  seemed  to  be  making  badish  weather  of  it.' 
Two  of  them  together  did  not  look  well ;  still  I  did  not  want 

to  rouse  the  ship  for  nothing. 

*  Two,  did  you  say  ?    Are  you  sure  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  What  was  the  top-hamper  like  ? ' 

*  Couldn't  rightly  say,  sir :  seemed  heavy  for  small  craft. 
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Just  then  there  came  a  rift  in  the  rising  gqnall,  and  for  a 
second  I  saw  them  both.    The  next  instant  I  was  sliding  clown 
a  backstay ;  in  two  minutes  more  the  Captain  was  rousedy   the 
men  scurrjdng  to  their  quarters,  and  the  induced  dxaaght  on« 
The  squall  quickly  passed  over  us,  leaving  a  white  moon-lit  sea ; 
by  this  time  the  whole  ship's  company  were  at '  torpedo  quarters ' ; 
the  ship  was  quickening  rapidly  to  full  speed ;  my  people,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  heavy  guns,  were  standing  by  with  small 
arms.    I  was  standing  by  the  Captain  on  the  upper  bridge  ;  bat 
where  was  the  enemy  ?     We  searched  the  moonlit  sea,  bat  not 
a  trace  was  to  be  seen ;  the  Captain  was  just  turning  loand   to 
me  with,  I  am  sure,  something  forcible  on  his  lips,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  they  rose  into  view  on  the  swell,  no  longer  in  the  distant 
offing,  but  less  than  two  knots  o£f,  coming  dead  on,  one  on  either 
bow,  villainous  torpiUeura  de  haute  mer   as  ever  were  seen. 
Evidently  they  had  run  down  to  attack  us  under  cover  of  the 
squall,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  it  had  outstripped  them, 
for  otherwise  we  might  have  been  attacked  in  the  rain  and  dark- 
ness without  much  chance  of  defending  ourselves.     As  it  was 
both  we  and  the  enemy  were  now  at  full  speed ;  we  ported  sbaridj 
to  attack  the  one  which  had  been  seen  on  our  starboard  bow ; 
then  as  she  rose  again  on  the  swell  we  started  our  whole  broad* 
side  of  Maxims.     For  one  or  two  seconds  the  aim  seemed  wild, 
but  then  the  missiles  found  their  mark.     A  striking  scene  it  was 
when  one  thinks  of  it  coolly,  though  there  was  but  little  cool 
reflection  at   the  moment — the  heaving  moonlit  seas,  the  dark 
hull  of  the  torjnUeur  sparkling  like  some  great  firework  with  the 
flashes  of  bursting  shell,  the  long  white  streaks  of  her  torpedoes 
gleaming  for  the  moment  and  then  vanishing  past  our  quarter, 
and  in  the  near  foreground  the  fiery  streams  from  our  Maxim 
broadside.  It  was  but  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  the  enemy  slackened 
and  broached  to,  and  in  an  instant  she  had  vanished*    There  was 
no  bursting  boiler,  no  swirl  in  the  sea  to  speak  of;  simply  she 
was  gone  like  a  dream. 

Her  consort  had  clearly  been  confused  by  our  sudden  change 
of  course,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  consciousness  of  being  dis- 
covered, and  of  her  own  danger.  She  now  headed  up  to  wind- 
ward, and  attempted  to  escape.  She  might  attempt — round  came 
the  ship  broadside  on  to  her,  and  kept  steadily  on  just  out  of 
range  of  her  torpedoes.  For  some  reason  or  other  she  dearly  did 
not  mean  to  run  before  the  wind;  escape  with  the  wind  and 
pe»  on  her  beam  she  could  not,  as  we  knew ;  so  our  skipper  did 
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not  htirty  xnAtters,  but  simply  kept  steadily  on,  firing  single  shots 
at  her  just  to  show  what  we  could  do. 

The  day  was  now  fast  breaking,  with  the  grey  and  sickly  light 
of  a  stormy  dawn,  and  the  enemy,  or,  rather,  the  chase  (for  she 
no  longer  attempted  to  resist)  was  struggling  on  against  wind  and 
sea,  the  waves  continually  making  a  clean  breach  over  her.  Even 
onr  forecastle  was  at  times  under  water  with  the  head  seas,  but  not- 
withstanding this  we  had  to  reduce  speed  in  order  to  keep  her  on 
our  beam.  We  were  firing  with  our  12-pounders,  and  we  saw 
shell  after  shell  burst  over  or  aboard  her  until  just  after  sunrise 
she  struck. 

We  lowered  boats  with  some  difficulty,  and  our  junior  lieu- 
tenant went  off  to  take  possession.  We  watched  them  as  they 
approached  and  boarded  the  prize;  then  we  could  see  men 
taking  to  the  boats  again  quickly  and  pushing  off.  Presently 
they  were  alongside,  bringing  with  them  the  survivors  of  the 
French  crew,  but  long  before  that  the  second  torpiUeur  had  sunk 
like  the  first.  The  survivors  were  all  wounded,  most  of  them 
severely,  and  their  account  of  the  effect  of  our  12-pounder  shells 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  lieutenant  in  command  was  among 
those  rescued ;  one  of  the  ward-room  cabins  was  cleared  for  him, 
the  rest  were  sent  to  the  sickbay,  except  two,  over  whom  the 
surgeons  shook  their  heads.  These  two  were,  I  fancy,  attended 
to  last ;  at  all  events,  they  went,  not  to  hammocks,  but  to  a  quiet 
berth  under  the  forward  bridge,  where  they  are  lying  now,  with 
their  own  ensign  spread  over  them. 

The  prisoners  told  the  skipper  something  about  an  armoured 
vessel  with  which  they  were  cruising,  and  a  British  ship  which  the 
three  had  engaged  and  sunk  some  two  days  before.  We  had 
piped  down  from  quarters,  and  we  of  the  ward-room  were  just 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  when  the  Commander  told  us  this  piece 
of  news,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  made  us  tremendously 
excited.  We  despatched  that  breakfest  pretty  quickly,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  over  the  drum  beat  to  general  quarters. 
I  saw  all  my  men  at  their  stations,  the  guns  loaded,  the 
current  on,  the  hydraulic  gear  properly  filled  up  and  ready ;  then 
I  went  into  the  gun-shield  and  took  my  place  there.  Seeing  the 
Captain  on  the  lower  bridge  dose  to  me,  I  asked  his  leave  to  work 
my  guns  from  there ;  it  was  coming  on  very  thick  at  times,  and 
besides  my  own  taste  for  fighting  in  the  open  air,  I  doubted 
whether  we  could  use  the  mirror  sights  effectually  in  such  a  light. 
He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  told  me  to  do  what  I  thought 
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best,  so  I  stayed  where  I  was.  I  telephoned  down  to  fill  np  the 
feed-gear  of  each  lift,  and  have  six  more  rounds  ready;  we  already 
had  one  in  each  gun,  and  two  more  on  their  way  up  in  eacb.  lift, 
so  that  we  had  fifteen  rounds  ready  for  each  gun.  Then  I 
waited,  looking  out  through  the  manhole  at  the  driving  rain  and 
the  tossing  foam-flecked  sea. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  passed  like  this.     I  heard  afterwazdis 
that  the  people  down  below  voted  it  very  slow  indeed,  and  I  began 
to  think  so  myself,  when  suddenly  there  sounded  the  sharp  boom 
of  a  shotted  gun  somewhere  ahead.     Instantly  the  Captain's 
word  rang  out  for  full  steam,  and  she  promptly  quickened  to  her 
fighting  speed.    The  seas  kept  flooding  her  forecastle,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  my  working  the  guns  ;  besides,  the  skipper 
kept  her  head  about  a  point  and  a  half  off  the  wind,  so  it  was  not 
as  if  we  were  steaming  dead  in  the  wind's  eye.     Presently  there 
came  the  boom  of  another  gun,  then  the  hoarse  screech  of  a 
Maxim,  then  from  out  of  the  rain  and  fog  a  shot  came  across  the 
seas,  sending  up  spouts  of  foam  at  each  ricochet.     Next  we  saw 
a  dim  shadow  on  the  port  bow,  which  swiftly  deepened  into  a 
long  white-painted  mail  steamer,  with  the  blue  ensign  fiying, 
and  one  of  her  funnels  shot  away.     She  passed  close  by  us,  hardly 
a  cable's  length  off.     Looking  out  of  my  manhole  I  could  see 
her  wrecked  deck-houses,  and  her  people  waving  their  hands  and 
cheering.     And  at  that  very  moment  there  appeared  another  dim 
shadow  dead  ahead.     There  was  a  bright  flash  from  the  shadow, 
and  the  flame  and  smoke  of  a  bursting  shell  on  the  steamer's 
decks.     As  it  cleared  I  saw  two  girls,  who  had  been  waving  to  us 
an  instant  before,  lying  together  in  a  heap.     I  telephoned  to  the 
subs,  to  lay  our  guns  on  that  shadow,  and  fingered  the  firing-lever. 

Swiftly  it  deepened  into  the  unmistakable  outline  of  the 
Bwpv/y  de  Xtfme,  with  her  ugly  ends  and  her  two  unequal  funnels. 
'  Engage  as  your  guns  bear,'  said  the  tiny  voice  of  the  telephone 
from  the  conning-house  close  at  my  ear — even  at  that  moment 
it  put  me  in.  mind  of  the  gnat  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.^  The 
sights  came  fair  on  the  enemy  and  I  fired.  Her  broadside 
sounded  at  the  same  moment  as  the  roar  of  our  guns,  and  there 
was  a  crash  and  a  rattle  somewhere  about  our  decks.  All  that  I 
knew  or  could  think  of  was  the  task  of  watching  those  sights, 
and  firing  as  they  bore.     Somehow  I  did  it  fairly,  not  as  well 

*  Telephones  are  said  to  be  too  indistinct  for  use  at  sea.  A  '  loud-sounding' 
telephone  has  recently  been  brought  out  which  may  possibly  be  more  satis, 
factory. 
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as  I  could  have  wished,  but  still  feirly.  She  swept  quickly 
past,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  one's  mark  with  the  bright  blaze 
and  drifting  smoke  of  the  two  great  guns  always  before  one's  eyes, 
and  the  reeking  fumes  of  the  cordite  eddying  round  one  every 
time  that  a  breech  was  opened.  Presently  there  came  a  pause  in 
our  fire,  and  at  that  moment  she  vanished  from  my  sight  behind 
the  bridge,  though  I  now  could  hear  the  Maxims  roaring  like 

rushing  water  and  the  boom  of  C 's  guns  thundering  every 

five  seconds  or  so  like  the  taps  of  a  big  drum.  My  two  guns 
stood  empty  and  waiting  with  their  breech-blocks  run  out,  and  no 
charges  came  up.  My  questions  down  the  telephone  brought  for 
answer,  'Aye,  aye,  sir,'  but  nothing  else.  The  ship  was  now 
swinging  round  under  her  starboard  helm,  and  in  a  second  or  two 
the  guns  would  bear  again,  and  still  they  were  empty.  I  was 
thinking  of  rushing  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter  when  the 
charges  came  up.  The  two  guns  closed  their  breeches  with  a 
clank,  and  we  were  in  firing  gear  again  just  as  the  ship  stood  well 
across  the  enemy's  stem,  and  brought  my  guns  once  more  to 
bear.  I  was  actually  pulling  down  the  firing-lever  when  the  tiny 
voice  at  my  ear  said,  '  Cease  firing.'  Then  I  looked  at  the  enemy 
and  saw  that  her  colours  were  gone.  Her  foremast  had  been  shot 
away  and  had  fallen  all  along  her  decks.  Her  great  funnel  had 
been  wrecked,  either  by  oiu*  fire  or  by  the  fall  of  the  foremast,  and 
her  upper  works  had  been  frightfully  cut  up.  Boats  were  called 
away  and  the  first  lieutenant  boarded  her,  and  soon  we  saw  the 
white  ensign  flying  over  the  tricolour.  Then  we  left  her  and  ran 
down  to  find  the  mail  steamer. 

We  had  not  long  to  search  for  her,  and  I  accompanied  our  Captain 
and  all  our  surgeons  on  board.  Well,  you  don't  want  a  description 
of  non-combatants  cut  up  with  shells  and  Maxims,  so  I  will  leave  out 
what  we  saw.  The  worst  of  it  had  been  put  to  rights,  but  the  first 
officer,  his  captain  having  been  cut  in  two  by  a  shell,  took  us  round 
to  the  starboard  side  and  without  a  word  showed  us  those  two  poor 
girls,  still  lying  in  a  heap  together  as  I  had  seen  them  fall.  We  all 
stood  bareheaded  for  a  minute  and  then  moved  away,  our  Captain 
muttering  something  about  courts-martial.  Then,  leaving  the 
surgeons  on  board  and  promising  to  send  help  to  refit  her,  we 
jumped  into  our  boats  again  (nasty  work  it  was  in  such  a  sea  as 
that)  and  pulled  off  to  our  own  ship.  We  did  not  go  aboard : 
she  hove  lines  to  us  and  towed  us  astern  tov/ards  the  prize.  A3 
we  neared  her  we  cast  off  the  lines  and  then  boarded  her,  with  a 
great  deal  of  diflBculty,  for  she  was  almost  out  of  control,  and  the 
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heavy  seas  breaking  on  her  sides  made  it  dangerous  work  to  go 
near  her.    Once  on  board  we  stood  dismayed  at  the  min  that 
those  brief  seconds  had  wrought.     Of  the  destruction  of  her  upper 
works  we  had  all  seen  something,  but  of  the  state  of  her  main* 
deck  we  had  entertained  no  conception.    She  is  clad  all  orer,  as 
you  may  know,  with  four-inch  armour — ^not  thick  enough  tt^  be 
of  the  slightest  use  against  our  heavy  guns,  but  just  thick  enough 
to  make  every  shell  unfailingly  burst  inboard.     And  certainlj 
every  shell  that  hit  had  burst  with  awfid  effect.     Spar  and  main 
decks  were  started ;  every  turret  was  wrecked;  not  a  man  seemed 
to  have  escaped  from  her  main-deck ;  those  on  her  spar  deck  had 
been  mown  down  by  the  Maxims  as  by  fiery  scythes.     She  was 
leaking  all  along  her  water-line,  notwithstanding  her  coffer-dams, 
and,  indeed,  if  no  help  had  been  near,  she  must  soon  have 
foundered.      Our  prize  crew  had  got  to  work  already  to  rig  a  jnry 
funnel,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  done  the  first  lieutenant  was  con- 
fident that  he  could  get  the  steam-pumps  to  work  and  manage  to 
keep  her  afloat. 

There  were  a  number  of  men  aboard  her  helping  the  prize 
crew,  who  certainly  were  bluejackets,  and  as  certainly  not  our 
fellows,  and  I  was  about  to  ask  who  they  were  and  where  they 

came  firom,  when  I  stumbled  upon  M ,  whom  you  knew  as 

navigating  lieutenant  of  the  OibraUar.  We  stared  at  each  other  in 
surprise,  and  both  at  the  same  moment  said,  '  Halloa !  where  have 
you  come  from  ? '    He  answered  first — 

*  Come  from  ?  I  come  from  the  hold  of  this  d d  French- 
man, who  sank  our  poor  old  craft  three  days  ago.  Where  do  you 
come  firom  ? ' 

*  I  come  from  our  ship  out  yonder ;  we  have  paid  your  score 
for  you  anyhow.' 

*  Your  ship  ?    Which  of  the  lot  is  yours  ?  * 

*  Which  of  the  lot  ? — ^why,  there  is  but  one.' 

*  Is  but  one — why,  where  are  the  rest  of  the  fleet? ' 

*  There  is  no  fleet,  only  our  own  ship,  the  Centurion* 

*No  fleet?  Why  surely  this  beggar  has  been  happening  Oil 
to  a  fleet  of  battle-ships.' 

'  What  on  earth  made  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

'  Why,  the  awfiil  fire  we  heard  crashing  over  head — we  made 
sure  that  there  must  be  four  ships  firing  at  the  least;  no  one  ship 
ever  built  could  have  "  hosed  "  her  so.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  fiancy  I  sent  her  some  eighteen  shells 
myself.' 
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'You  sent  her  eighteen  shells  yourself!  You  don't  want  me  to 
believe  all  that  ? ' 

*  No,  not  if  you  don't  like,  but  I  did  it.' 

He  stared  more  incredulously  than  ever,  and  then  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  Captain  and  the  conversation  ended  for  the  time. 

In  about  three  hours'  time  the  big  funnel  was  so  £Eir  repaired 
that  the  boilers  could  all  be  worked  again,  and  the  steam  pumps 
were  clearing  the  ship.  By  this  time  both  ships  had  rejoined  the 
mail  steamer,  and  our  surgeons,  having  given  all  the  assistance 
they  could,  boarded  the  prize,  while  I  accompanied  our  own  Gap- 
tain  back  on  board  the  Ceniurwn.  He  had  refused  to  permit  the 
surviving  French  officers  to  keep  their  swords,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  could  be  said ;  their  captain  and  senior  lieutenants,  who 
were  responsible  for  their  fetal  fire  and  the  death  of  those  poor 
girls,  were  dead  ;  and  besides  what  will  you  have  ? — if  a  liner  per- 
sists in  refusing  to  be  brought  to  by  a  man-of-war  she  must 
expect  to  be  fired  upon. 

What  a  change  it  was  to  get  on  board  our  own  ship !  Two  or 
three  shells  had  burst  on  board  her,  a  couple  of  Maxims  were 
disabled,  some  black  patches  and  smashed  bulkheads  disfigured  her 
main  deck,  and  that  was  all.  No  heaps  of  mangled  corpses,  no 
pools  of  blood,  no  tangled  masses  of  wreckage ;  but  for  the  traces 
of  the  shells  we  might  never  have  been  in  action  at  all.    The 

Captain  called  up  C and  myself,  thanked  us  heartily  for  our 

services  at  the  heavy  guns,  and  so  dismissed  us,  and  we  went  to  the 
ward-room  thinking  not  a  little  of  ourselves.  In  the  ward-room 
was  the  Conmiander,  and  he  fell  foul  of  me  in  an  instant. 

*  111  tell  you  what  it  is — if  you  didn't  go  aloft  to  see  the 
fighting,  but  stayed  at  your  proper  station  below  where  you  could 
work  your  guns  just  as  well,  your  fellows  wouldn't  be  getting 
their  gear  hitched  where  it  was  most  wanted.' 

I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  meant,  though  I  had  a  shrewd 
notion  that  he  referred  to  that  unlucky  pause  in  sending  up  the 
ammunition. 

*  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  that  one  of  your  confounded 
fellows  tried  to  put  a  charge  of  powder  into  the  feed-gear 
where  the  shot  should  go,  and  because  he  couldn't  all  the  rest  of 
that  gang  got  blocked,  and  this  gang  below  thought  something 
was  wrong  and  stopped  firing  accordingly.  If  you  had  been 
below  it  wouldn't  have  happened — as  it  was  your  subs,  lost  their 
heads  and  I  had  to  sort  the  lot — I  did  it  too.' 

This  last  I  did  not  doubt ;  however  I  made  as  proper  an  answer 
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ae  I  could  and  the  matter  ended.  Myself,  I  half  think  the  Oom- 
mander  is  right ;  I  hate  those  mirror  sights,  it  is  true,  but  I 
could  use  them  if  only  I  tried,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  trust- 
ing as  I  now  do  in  the  guns,  my  proper  place  is  below  where  I  can 
keep  an  eye  on  the  men. 

This  evening  we  buried  the  two  poor  Frenchmen  from  the 
torpUleur.  Their  lieutenant  insisted  on  being  carried  on  deck 
to  see  it,  and  their  comrades  stood  next  the  grating.  It  ^was  a 
grave  and  quiet  scene,  a  fit  ending  to  a  day  of  battle. 

This  morning  we  had  an  addition  to  our  ward-room  mess  at 

breakfast  in  the  shape  of  M ,  whom  the  first  lieutenant  sent 

away  from  the  prize  to  find  more  comfortable  quarters  on  board 
this  ship.  It  was  my  watch  below  after  breakfast,  and  so  manj 
of  our  men  being  away  we  could  not  have  the  usual  gener^ 
quarters ;  so  I  determined  to  have  a  morning  by  myself  at  that 
sighting   gear.     I  readily  got  permission   to   have  the  current 

turned  on,  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  platform  deck  when  M 

suddenly  accosted  me  with,  *  What  did  you  say  yesterday  about 
those  eighteen  shells ;  surely  you  were  gammoning  ? '  So  I  asked 
him  to  come  and  see,  and  we  spent  some  half  an  hour  or  so  looking 
at  the  two  guns  and  their  gear.  At  last  he  said,  '  Ah  !  three  days 
ago  we  would  have  given  our  lives  for  one  of  those.'  After  that 
he  stayed  with  me  the  rest  of  that  watch,  taking  turns  himself 
at  the  sights  when  they  made  me  dizzy ;  but  on  the  whole  I  have 
got  quite  sufficiently  used  to  them  to  be  sure  that  I  can  work  the 

guns  from  below  as  well  as  from  aloft,  even  at  night.     M has 

gone  crazy  over  this  ship — says  she  is  the  finest  fighting  machine 
ever  seen — wants  the  skipper  to  have  him  as  a  volunteer,  and  so  on. 

They  have  patched  up  both  the  prize  and  the  mail  steamer, 

and  M will  see  them  both  safe  home  to  Plymouth  with  his 

Oihraltara,  Our  own  loss  is — one  man  wounded,  and  that  slightly ! 

For  myself  I  am  as  well  as  ever,  and  now  these  notes  must  go 
off  with  the  prize.     Farewell, 

Letter  V. 

Centurion,  Gibraltar. 

We  came  on  here  without  further  adventures,  and  now  we 

have  filled  up  our  bunkers,  replaced  the  two  Maxims,  made  good 

our  other  small  damages,  and  taken  in  fresh  ammunition,  so  we 

are  ready  again   for  anything.     I   have  had  my  people  pretty 
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constantly  at  their  quarters,  working  with  Morris  tubes,  and  I 
don't  think  they  will  go  wrong  over  that  feed-gear  again.  I  can- 
not make  out  how  they  did  it  then,  except  that  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  worked  the  guns  in  earnest,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  least  thing  upset  them.  Myself,  I  have  got  used  to  that 
strange  mirror  arrangement,  and  so,  too,  have  my  subs. ;  we  can  all 
of  us  now  work  from  the  platform  decks  just  as  well  as  from  the 
shields,  but  I  have  great  doubts  about  night  work.  I  think,  after 
all,  that  if  we  have  any  night  fighting  I  shall  have  to  aim  from 
the  shield. 

The  Hornet  came  in  yesterday  with  orders  from  the  Admiral ; 
all  that  we  know  is  that  we  are  to  stay  here  for  the  present. 
There  is  no  news  of  any  sort  stirring,  unless  we  may  reckon  as 
news  a  sort  of  indistinct  rumour  of  hard  fighting  somewhere,  but 
the  garrison  people  say  that  it  is  only  the  echo  of  our  own  doings. 
The  Hornet  stays  here  as  tender. 

Letter  VI. 

Jloyal  Oak,  Gibraltar. 
You  ask  for  a  detailed  story,  but  there  is  but  little  to  add  to 
what  you  know  already.  The  Centurion  is  gone,  the  Charle- 
magne and  the  Latouche  TrivUle  are  in  port  here,  and  that  is 
about  all.  I  will  go  on  with  my  disjointed  notes  where  I  left  ofif ; 
they  are  just  as  they  were  written,  and  this  must  be  their  excuse. 
When  they  come  to  an  end  I  will  try  to  write  better. 

I  sent  off  my  last  letter  by  a  Yankee  tramp  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. She  had  hardly  cleared  the  bay  when  the  Havock  came  in 
with  news,  the  purport  of  which  we  soon  knew  by  the  sixty-three 
guns  that  pealed  out  from  the  Bock.  But,  even  while  the  salute 
was  being  fired,  our  own  signal  was  hoisted  to  recall  men  on  shore, 
and  all  hands  were  called  to  warp  the  ship  in  nearer  to  the  New 
Mole.  The  harbour  tugs  helped  us,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had 
her  moored  close  inside  the  Masailia,  who  happened  to  be  in  port; 
then  we  lowered  her  funnels  and  topmasts  and  slacked  out  her 
standing  rigging,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  for 
anyone  a  mile  or  so  out  at  sea  to  tell  that  a  powerful  battleshij) 
was  in  port.  Meanwhile,  we  could  see  the  Havock  taking  in  coal 
and  the  Hornet  getting  up  steam,  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  all 
sorts  of  rumours  were  flying  about  the  ship.  There  had  been  a 
battle ;  the  salutes  were  a  blind  and  a  sham ;  why  did  not  the 
Captain  take  us  out  to  fight  instead  of  hiding  the  ship  in  that 

M  M  2 
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fashion  ?  and  so  on — the  sort  of  thing  that  one  has  to  pretend  not 

to  hear.    Presently  the  Captain  sent  both  for  C and  me  to 

accompany  him  in  his  gig.    On  reaching  the  gangway  we  fbrmd 
the  Commander  with  him,  and  all  fonr  of  us  were  pulled  on  board 
the  HomA^  who  immediately  weighed  and   stood  out   to    sea. 
Meanwhile  we  heard  the  whole  news  of  the  battle  of  Cartagena, 
but  with  an  addition  which  you  did  not  see  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Admiral  had  sent  word  that  the  leading  squadron  of  the 
enemy  had  never  been  engaged  at  all ;  they  had  kept  steadily  on 
their  course  while  the  rear  squadron  was  being  cut  to  pieces,  and 
from  this  he  had  inferred  that  some  serious  combination  was  in 
hand.    Whatever  it  was,  his  own  fleet  had  too  little  coal  left  and 
too  many  ships  damaged  to  pursue,  and  the  orders  were  that  the 
Ceniurion  and  any  other  ships  in  port  were  to  defeat  the  enemy's 
designs  at  all  haza^rds.  The  Havock  had  reported  that  the  enemy's 
squadron  consisted  of  four  ships,  and  that  they  were  now  nearing 
the  Bock.    To  this  news  the  Captain  added  that  he  proposed  to 
observe  them  carefully  as  they  passed  the  Bock,  and  he  especially 

wished  C and  me  to  do  so  also,  so  as  to  know  what  parts  of 

the  enemy's  ships  we  were  to  attack. 

C asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the 

Gut ;  the  Captain  said  No,  he  thought  not ;  to  fight  in  narrow 
waters  would  be  to  lose  the  advantage  of  our  great  speed.  His 
plan  was  to  let  the  enemy  pass  and  then  pursue  them,  and  seek  to 
take  them  in  detail,  and  with  this  view  he  had  concealed  the  ship. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  thought ;  I  believe  I  could  have 
wished  to  find  myself  at  close  quarters  with  my  two  guns  making 
a  quick  end  of  the  thing  one  way  or  another.  But  whatever  we 
both  thought,  it  was  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  Captain's  plans, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  as  wise  as  they  undoubtedly  were. 

By  this  time  we  were  well  clear  of  the  bay,  and  we  could  easily 
make  out  the  enemy  in  the  oflSng  to  the  east  of  the  Bock.  With 
the  glass  we  could  identify  a  battle- ship  of  the  Charlemagne  class ; 
another,  which  must  be  either  the  JaurSguiberry  or  the  Camot ; 
a  third,  which  must  be  either  the  Bouvinea  or  TrShouartj  and  a 
cruiser  of  the  Bruix  class.  On  referring  to  such  information  as 
we  had  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  of  the  ships  taken  or 
sunk  at  Cartagena,  we  were  tolerably  sure  that  our  opponents 
were  the  Charlemagne^  the  JaurSgttiherry^  the  TrShovAirty  and 
the  Latouche  TrhriUe — a  force  sufl5cient  to  sink  the  C&aturion 
three  times  over.  Still,  that  was  not  the  question ;  the  point 
was,  what  mischief  could  she  do  to  them  first  ? 
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We  now  stood  across  the  bay  to  see  what  could  be  made  out 
of  the  Centurion,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  she  was  as  nearly 
invisible  as  might  be.  Then  the  enemy  being  already  off  Europa 
Point,  we  ran  into  Europa  Bay  to  have  a  good  view  of  them  as 
they  passed. 

They  came  on  slowly,  and  we  reached  our  intended  berth 
under  the  Buena  Vista  batteries  some  time  before  they  cleared 
Europa  Point.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  great  ships 
passing  with  a  slow  and  stately  movement  in  the  bright  evening 
sunshine.  From  where  we  lay  we  could  see  the  colours  of  uni- 
forms and  the  glitter  of  arms  on  their  bridges.  The  sea  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  there  was  just  enough  ripple  along  their 
massive  sides  to  set  them  off  to  perfection.  First,  and  a  long  dis^ 
tance  ahead,  came  the  Latoucke  Tr6viUe ;  next  came  the  Charle^ 
magney  carrying  a  rear-admiral's  flag ;  then  the  TrihauoH ;  and 
last  of  all  the  Jaureguiberry.  They  did  not  stop  to  look  into 
the  bay,  nor  did  they  send  in  any  torpedo  craft ;  indeed  they  had 
none  with  them  except  the  launches  which  they  carried  on  their 

decks.     C and  I  watched  them  carefully,  wondering  what  we 

should  aim  at.  We  soon  concluded  that  the  Charlemagne  was 
the  easiest  to  deal  with  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  for  we  would 
fire  at  her  long  midship  battery,  and  would  be  tolerably  confident 
of  causing  such  slaughter  and  demoralisation  as  to  put  her  hare 
de  combat  for  an  hour  or  so.  Of  the  Trihouart  we  thought  least  of 
all :  her  belt  rises  so  little  above  the  water  that  our  Maxims 
would  quickly  make  her  unseaworthy.  We  both  agreed  that  in 
fighting  the  Latouche  TrSville  we  should  fire  low  and  try  to  hit  her 

belts.  As  for  the  JaurSguiberry  we  differed :  C thinking  that 

he  would  fire  at  her  belt,  I  preferring  to  aim  at  the  turrets  of  her 
heavy  guns. 

We  now  left  our  berth  and  steamed  slowly  after  them ;  we 
knew  that  the  Hornet  had  been  seen,  and  we  wished  to  make  out 
as  much  as  we  could  before  rejoining  our  own  ship.  As  we 
approached,  the  JaurSguiberry  fired  a  few  rounds  from  her  light 
guns,  which  threw  up  jets  of  foam  in  front  of  our  bows,  but  did 
no  mischief,  and  she  ceased  even  this  fire  when  she  saw  that  we 
meant  to  keep  our  distance.  We  tried  to  make  out  what  launches 
they  carried,  but  we  were  too  &r  off,  and  it  would  have  been 
foolhardy  to  go  nearer ;  so  we  changed  course  and  stood  back 
towards  the  New  Mole,  and  were  soon  on  board  our  own  ship 
again. 

There  we  found  steam  up,  and  the  ship  cleared  for  action. 
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only  the  c^ew  were  not  yet  at  their  quarters.  The  Havock  had 
finished  coaling,  and  was  close  astern  with  fall  steam  reacfj. 
The  Jauriguiberry  was  now  shut  in  behind  Camero  Pointy 
the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  golden  haze  over  Algeciras,  and  the 
sightseers,  both  on  Spanish  and  English  shores,  were  dispersing 
to  their  quiet  homes,  when  the  order  was  given  to  cast  loose  from 
the  Maawilia  and  proceed  at  three-quarter  speed.  The  night  fell 
quickly,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  well  under  way,  the  Havock  ^reiit 
ahead  to  reconnoitre,  while  we  followed  her  without  changing  our 
speed.  She  was  some  time  away,  and  we  were  already  clear  of 
the  Gut  when  we  saw  her  returning  at  full  speed  and  flashing 
signals  to  us.  What  the  signals  were  I  could  not  make  out,  for 
before  they  were  fairly  begun  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  I 
went  below. 

My  people  were  already  at  their  stations  with  the  magaaanes 
open,  and  the  usual  fifteen  cartridges  per  gun  ready.  Quickly  I 
went  over  the  gear  with  my  two  subs.,  and  then  we  fitted  the 
luminous  sights,  and  returned  to  the  platform  deck.  A  change, 
indeed,  it  was ;  above  it  was  now  a  dark,  though  starlight  night, 
with  a  cold  wind  blowing.  Every  light  was  put  out ;  hardly  a 
man  was  visible,  and  the  ship  seemed  like  a  huge  phantom  speed- 
ing over  the  iron-grey  waters.  Below  the* long  narrow  passages — 
fighting  decks  we  call  them — were  brilliantly  lit  with  the  electric 
light,  and  alive  with  men,  all  at  their  several  duties  or  stations, 
and  there  was  a  warm  homelike  feeling  about  the  whole  which 
was  strangely  at  variance  with  the  business  in  hand.  In  one 
respect  our  general  quarters  were  changed  since  our  fight  with  the 
Ihipuy  de  Ldme.  That  fight  had  shown  clearly  that  a  mass  of 
small-arm  men  standing  idly  on  parade  was  a  great  drawback ; 
they  could  hardly  ever  be  wanted  for  boarding  or  repelling 
boarders,  and  standing  there  doing  nothing  they  got  impatient 
and  almost  insubordinate  themselves,  and  made  others  excited 
and  impatient  too  ;  so  this  time  a  number  of  men  had  been  sent 
away  in  our  two  torpedo  launches,  and  the  steam  pinnace  which 
went  with  them ;  a  number  of  others  were  sent  forward  and  aft 
to  help  the  torpedo  gangs ;  and  yet  others  were  told  off  to 
examine,  and  if  possible  refill,  the  cartridges  of  the  Maxims  as 
they  were  returned  to  the  fightiug  decks.  As  for  the  heavy 
cartridges,  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  refilling  them  on  the  spot,  and 
yet  they  were  just  as  fit  for  it  as  those  of  the  Maxims.  But  I  did 
not  care  about  this  ;  I  knew  that  I  had  fifty  rounds  per  gun  ready 
filled,  and  even  if  I  were  as  wasteful  as  I  fear  I  was  over  the 
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Dupuy  de  Ldme^  still  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  would  see 
Tis  through  any  continuous  fight.  The  eflTect  of  thus  lessening  the 
parade  on  the  fighting  decks  was  to  give  more  room,  and  greatly 
to  enhance  the  idea  of  united  and  orderly  duty,  which  is  always 
so  striking  on  board  the  Centurion.  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
whole  of  the  warm,  well-lit,  orderly  scene  was  roofed  in  with 
screens,  which  had  been  rigged  to  prevent  the  loom  of  the  lights 
showing  through  gratings  and  skylights,  and  gave  the  effect  of  a 
tent-roof. 

To  look  through  my  mirror  sights  was  exactly  like  turning 
from  a  bright  crowded  ball-room  to  look  through  the  window  into 
a  dark  night.  I  could  see  the  white  spots  of  the  luminous  sights, 
and  that  was  all  that  I  could  see  ;  it  was  of  no  use  looking  and 
pretending  that  one  could  see  the  sky-line  or  ^^nything  else,  the 
thing  was  simply  hopeless.  My  subs,  said  the  same,  so  at  length 
I  sent  to  the  Commander  and  asked  leave  to  go  back  to  the  shield. 
I  watched  him  as  he  got  the  message,  and  I  could  see  that  it 
made    him  very  grumpy,  but   at  that  minute   he    received   a 

message,  delivered  by  one  of  C 's  middies,  which  (as  I  heard 

afterwards)  was  just  the  same.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he  came 
to  me  and  tried  the  sights  himself,  and  finally  told  me  to  go 
where  I  liked,  provided  only  I  fought  the  guns  somehow.  I  did 
not  wait  for  another  word ;  the  next  moment  I  was  going  as  fast 
as  I  could  up  the  iron  ladders  inside  the  barbette,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  in  my  place  in  the  shield  I  telephoned  down  to  the  subs,  to 
leave  me  to  do  the  training  and  sighting.  Then  I  looked  out 
through  the  manhole  and  tried  to  realise  what  was  going  on. 

A  weird  sight  it  was.  The  night,  as  I  have  said,  was  starlight, 
but  there  were  banks  of  fog  on  the  water,  which  were  very 
confusing;  sometimes  objects  at  a  great  distance  were  visible, 
sometimes  others  near  at  hand  were  concealed.  This  it  was, 
beyond  doubt,  which  made  the  mirror  sights  useless ;  it  was 
impossible  when  using  them  to  realise  the  effect  of  the  fog-banks, 
and  the  result  was  simple  mystification.  Now  being  in  the  open 
air  I  succeeded  in  making  out  the  three  battle-ships  a  long  way  off, 
apparently  in  line  ahead,  while  much  nearer  to  us  was  the  Latoucke 
TrtvilUy  evidently  uneasy  and  constantly  flashing  round  her  search- 
lights. Their  effect  on  the  banks  of  rolling  mist  was  most  won- 
derful :  sometimes  they  seemed  half  obscured,  at  other  times  the 
whole  sky  and  sea  seemed  indistinctly  luminous,  and  yet  again 
the  fog-banks  seemed  to  take  strange  and  spectral  shapes,  or  the 
spots  from  which  the  rays  had  just  been  deflected  turned  to  utter 
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blackness.  On  a  sudden  an  answering  search-light  flashed  out ; 
every  line  of  the  enemy's  cmiser  stood  out  like  burnished  silver 
against  the  dark  background,  and  the  flash  and  roar  of  her  lights 
pieces  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  Instantly  the  strange  light 
vanished,  then  another  flashed  out,  to  be  saluted  with  another 
discharge,  and  so  on,  like  two  will-o'-the-wisps  at  play. 

What  all  this  meant  I  did  not  know,  but  I  divined  at  once 
that  our  skipper  would  make  for  the  cruiser  before  she  ooald  be 
supported  by  her  own  battle-ships.   She  was  about  three  points  on 
our  starboard  bow,  and  so  I  promptly  trained  my  two  guns  over 
on  that  side,  and  then  kept  watching  her  over  the  sights,  expect- 
ing every  second  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  telephone  at  my  ear. 
And  now  the  baflling  clouds  of  mist  seemed  to  close  in  upon  ns, 
and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  see  the  cruiser — all  the 
more  so  from  the  strange  loom  of  the  search-lights  in  the  fog. 
All  at  once  she  sounded  signals  with  her  siren,  and  then  seemed 
to  quicken  to  full  speed,  taking  a  wide  sweep  to  our  starboard  as 
she  did  so.    I  just  got  a  moment's  glance  towards  the  battle-ships 
through  a  lane  in  the  fog,  and  £Eincied  that  they  were  changing 
course  to  port,  but  at  that  moment  we  ported  and  stood  after  the 
cruiser,  and  I  had  no  more  time  to  think  of  anything  else.     She 
was  now  well  on  our  starboard  bow — that  I  knew — but  she  had 
switched  off  her  own  search-lights,  and  where  she  was  exactly  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  in  the  fog.     There  was  one  blur  in  the 
night  where  the  mist  looked  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  on  that 
I  kept  my  guns  trained  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  from  that  blur 
there  suddenly  came  the  blaze  and  roar  of  a  heavy  discharge,  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  bright  blue  flash  and  a  sharp  ringing  explosion 
somewhere  at  a  distance ;  then  all  was  as  dark  and  still  as  death. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  could  see  nothing,  then  my  eyes  got  used 
to  the  blackness,  and  I  made  out  a  phantom  shape  swifbly  crossing 
our  bows  some  eight  or  nine  cables  ahead.  As  swifbly  my  guns 
followed  her ;  we  closed  in  on  her  quickly,  and  the  telephone  spoke, 
*  Fire  low  as  the  guns  bear.'  Gruns  bear  indeed !  Mine  had  borne 
for  some  time,  and  on  the  instant  I  got  a  fair  elevation  and  pulled 
over  the  lever,  and  the  flame  of  the  great  guns  scattered  the 
darkness.  Just  at  that  moment  there  came  the  flash  and  roar  of 
an  answering  broadside ;  then  we  sped  swiftly  past  her  stem,  no 
longer  in  darkness,  for  our  Maxims  gave  a  flickering  daylight, 
paling  every  other  second  before  the  broad  blaze  of  a  heavy  gun. 
It  was  only  for  half  a  minute  or  so ;  then  she  vanished,  and  the 
mist  settled  down  thicker  than  ever.     Somewhere  away  on  our 
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port  beam  were  the  enemy,  now  reunited — ^we  could  tell  that  by 
the  shouting  and  the  flashing  of  lights.  Ourselves  we  kept  on  our 
course,  and  soon  were  in  the  starlit  night  once  more,  while  aitem 
of  us  the  mist  was  silvered  by  the  rising  moon. 

Overhead  the  siren  was  pealing  out  signals  for  the  light  crail 
to  rejoin  us,  a^id  it  seemed  as  if  the  fighting  was  over  for  the  night. 
Myself  I  could  not  understand  it  in  the  least.  I  should  have 
thought  that  an  enemy  more  or  less  surprised  and  caught  in  those 
fog  banks  gave  us  just  the  opportunity  we  wanted,  but  the  skipper 
apparently  thought  otherwise.  We  piped  down  and  the  watch 
was  set,  and  the  thing  was  over.  My  subs,  dismissed  the  men  below 
at  once,  as  I  thought  it  no  great  sin  to  leave  the  guns  loaded  and 
ready ;  and  then,  instead  of  going  below,  I  stepped  down  on  to  the 
deck  and  got  out  by  stooping  below  the  shield,  and  so  went  aft. 

The  fire  of  the  Latouche  TrSviUe  had  done  more  mischief  than 
I  thought.  Two  of  our  boats  were  completely  wrecked  on  their 
davits,  several  windsails  were  knocked  to  pieces,  and  no  less  than  four 
Maxims  were  dismounted.  Men  were  already  at  work  clearing  the 
wreck,  and  it  was  my  watch  below,  so  I  went  down  at  once  to  the 
ward-room,  to  find  that  a  heavy  shell  had  gone  clean  through  my 
cabin  without  doing  much  mischief,  had  passed  through  the  ward- 
room, and  had  burst  in  a  cabin  to  starboard,  wrecking  it  and  those 
on  each  side  of  it.  Finding  my  own  belongings  tolerably  in  order, 
I  am  sitting  down  to  write  these  notes. 

While  I  am  writing  our  steam  pinnace  comes  on  board  with 
news  serious  enough.  That  flash  which  we  saw  in  the  fog  was  the 
end  of  the  Havock.  A  shot  firom  the  Laiouche  TriviUe  struck 
one  of  her  torpedoes  and  blew  her  to  pieces ;  the  few  survivors  of 
her  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  pinnace.  We  hear,  too,  that  one 
of  our  second-class  launches  has  been  sunk  during  the  night ;  so 
on  the  whole  we  have  very  little  to  boast  of. 

As  so[>n  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  anything  we  were  all  of 
us  on  the  alert  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy.  With 
the  dawn  there  came  a  fresh  wind  firom  the  west  that  rolled  away 
the  fog-banks  before  it,  leaving  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  except  some 
rolling  woolpacks  in  the  wind's  eye  that  might  mean  dirty  weather 
to  come.  The  watch  on  deck  had  cleared  away  the  wreck  and 
splinters  about  our  decks ;  and  except  for  the  smashed  and  empty 
pedestals  of  the  dismounted  Maxims  and  the  great  gap  in  our 
quarter  where  the  ward-room  cabins  werel)lown  away,  there  was  but 
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little  trace  of  our  night's  work.  We  could  see  a  mile  or  so  away 
on  our  port  quarter  the  Hornet  and  our  own  «urviving  torpedo 
lauBch  on  duty  as  videttes,  and  beyond  them  was  the  mads  of  fog- 
bank  drifting  away  before  the  wind. 

Eagerly  we  watched  that  fog-bank  drifting  away,  and  soon  we 
saw  some  dark  shapes  standing  out  just  as  a  pale  and  watery  strn 
shone   over  the  sea.      To  those  who  could  look  at  these  signs 
it  was  clear  that  our  coming  battle  would  be  fought  in   heavy 
weather,  but  most  of  us  had  no  eyes  for  the  weather.    There  w«« 
the  enemy  under  easy  steam,  but  instead  of  their  line  ahead  they 
were  formed  in  two  divisions.     First  came  the  Ckwrlemagne  and 
JaurSguiberry  in  line  abeam,  then  some  distance  astern  were  the 
Trihouart  and — was  that  crippled   wreck  with  her  heavy  list, 
her  mainmast  gone,  and  her  decks  swept,  the  proud  and  stately 
Latouche  Trhnlle  ?    We  all  had  to  take  a  second  look  to  make 
sure — and  then  we  saw  with  the  glass  the  white  streams  spouting 
from  her  pumps,  and  boats  busily  plying,  apparently  taking  oflF 

wounded.    C and  I  were  standing  with  the  marine  officer,  who 

was  congratulating  us  on  our  gunnery,  when  the  Commander 
joined  us  and  said  that  the  drum  would  beat  to  quarters  as  soon  as 
the  ship's  company  had  had  their  breakfast,  and  the  orders  were 
strict  that  everyone  was  to  get  it  coolly  and  without  excitement, 
for  no  one  could  tell  how  long  the  thing  would  last.  So  we  went 
down  to  our  battered  ward-room  together,  and  as  I  went  I  asked 
the  Commander  why  we  had  not  continued  the  fight  the  night 
before.  He  said  he  did  not  know  ;  now  that  he  saw  what  we  had 
done,  he  only  wished  we  had  done  more  of  it.  *  But  you  know,*  he 
added,  '  that  these  quick  rushes,  where  the  whole  thing  is  done  in 
a  few  seconds,  are  new  to  us  all — ^if  I  had  been  in  the  Captain's 
place  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  cared  for  a  raid  on  those 
three  ships  all  at  once — and  yet  now  I  believe  that  it  might  have 
been  done  in  the  fog  and  in  the  night.'     Then  I  asked  how  our 

people  had  got  on  while  C and  I  were  in  the  shields,  and  to  this 

he  answered,  *  Pretty  well ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  keep  with 
them  as  much  as  I  could.  You  see  it  makes  it  quite  another 
thing  when  the  men  see  their  officer  among  them  handling  the 
sights.' 

We  gulped  down  our  coffee  and  had  hardly  done  so  when  the 
drum  beat.  I  knew  my  guns  were  ready,  for  they  had  been  left 
so :  I  took  a  glance  at  the  gauges,  saw  my  men  at  their  stations 
and  the  charges  ready,  and  took  my  place  at  the  mirror  sights.  And 
how  different  it  was  from  that  puzzling  fog  the  night  before !    Now 
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I  could  see  what  was  going  on  almost  as  well  as  if  I  was  on  deck. 
We  were  running  down  towards  the  enemy  almost  at  full  speed, 
and  their  leading  division  hoisted  their  colours  and  opened  fire 
with  their  light  guns.  The  effect  I  could  not  see ;  once  I  thought 
I  heard  a  crash  overhead,  as  if  something  had  hit  us,  but  at  that 
moment  we  ported  and  changed  course,  and  the  enemy  were 
quickly  shut  out  from  my  sight.  We  now  kept  on  our  new  course 
nearly  at  full  speed,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  motion  of  the  engines, 
but  for  the  rest  we  knew  as  little  of  the  progress  of  the  fight  as  if 
we  had  been  aboard  a  hulk  in  Portsmouth. 

I  have  written  these  notes  so  far  in  the  interval  of  this  dreary 
wait.  We  are  all  keeping  our  men  at  such  work  as  we  can,  but 
notwithstanding  this  it  is  deadly  dull.  Occasionally  there  is  the 
crash  and  rattle  of  a  shell  overhead — not  very  often,  for  the  enemy 
seem  to  be  making  very  bad  practice — more  often  I  can  see,  as  I 
glance  at  my  mirrors,  their  shells  ricocheting  far  ahead.  There 
is  a  heavy  swell  running,  and  our  forecastle  is  constantly  flooded 
with  the  green  seas,  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  bad  prac- 
tice and  slow  fire  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  point  my  notes  cease :  I  am  now  writing  at  my  ease  on 
board  the  Royal  OcJc,  but  I  cannot  help  the  bad  style,  so  you  must 
forego  the  promised  amendment. 

James  Eastwick. 


{To  he  concluded  ) 
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Sunshine  and  Life. 


WE  have  gradually  within  the  last  few  years  been  awakening 
to  the  novel  fact  that  sunshine,  whilst  essential  to  green 
plant  life,  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  most  primitive 
forms  of  vegetable  existence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  i.e, 
bacteria.  In  fact,  we  have  found  out  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  our 
microbial  nursery  in  a  healthy,  flourishing  condition,  we  must 
carefully  banish  all  sources  of  light  from  our  cultivations,  and  that 
a  dark  cupboard  is  one  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  bacterio- 
logical laboratory. 

The  subject  was  naturally  too  original  and  fascinating  a  one 
for  the  investigator  to  permit  of  its  long  remaining  dormant  or 
unexplored,  and  hence  we  have  received  a  large  number  of  most 
interesting  contributions  from  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  obvious  problems  presented  themselves  at  once  for  solution, 
and  to  a  few  of  these  I  referred  in  an  article  on  *  Bacterial  Life 
and  Light,'  which  appeared  in  a  previous  issue  of  this  Magazine.* 

Much  has  been  done  since  then,  and  whilst  our  views  have  in 
some  directions  been  modified,  they  have  in  others  been  con- 
siderably extended. 

Thus  in  one  important  question,  that  of  water  purification, 
solar  enthusiasts  rashly  jumped  at  the  convenient  hypothesis,  based 
on  very  slender  experimental  evidence,  that  sunshine  was  possessed 
of  such  omniscient  power  to  slay  microbes,  that  we  might  safely 
rely  upon  it  to  remove  the  noxious  organisms  in  our  streams,  and 
might  comfortably,  therefore,  turn  sewage  into  our  rivers.  This 
was  actually  suggested  in  a  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  sewage 
of  Cologne.  But  further  investigations  have  caused  us  to  con- 
siderably qualify  our  opinions  in  this  direction,  and  whilst  all 
due  credit  may  be  permitted  to  sunshine  for  what  it  can  accom- 
plish in  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  water,  we  find  that  its 
potency  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  upper  layers  of  water. 
'  LONQiffAN^d  Magazine,  iSepteinher,  1893. 
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Perhaps  Dr.  Procacci's  experiments  will  most  clearly  convey 
some  idea  of  this  limitation,  for  he  made  a  special  study  of  this 
particular  phenomenon.  Some  drain  water,  containing,  of  course, 
an  abundance  of  microbial  life,  was  placed  in  cylindrical  glass 
vessels,  and  only  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  were  allowed 
to  play  upon  it.  The  column  of  water  was  about  two  feet  high, 
and  whilst  a  bacteriological  examination  at  the  commencement  of 
the  research  showed  that  about  2,000  microbes  were  present  in 
every  twenty  drops  of  water  taken  from  the  surface,  centre,  and 
bottom  of  the  vessel  respectively,  after  three  hours'  sunshine  only 
nine  and  ten  were  found  in  the  surface  and  centre  portions  of  the 
water,  whilst  at  the  bottom  the  numbers  remained  practically 
unchanged.  Professor  Buchner,  of  Munich,  demonstrated  the 
same  impotence  of  the  sun's  rays  to  destroy  bacteria  much  be* 
neath  the  surface  of  water,  in  some  ingenious  experiments  he  made 
in  the  Stamberger  See,  near  Munich.  He  lowered  glass  dishes 
containing  jelly  thickly  sown  with  typhoid  bacilli  to  diflFerent 
depths  in  the  water  during  bright  sunshine ;  those  kept  at  a  depth 
of  about  five  feet  subsequently  showed  no  sign  of  life,  whilst  those 
immersed  about  ten  feet  developed  abundant  growths ;  in  both 
cases  the  exposure  was  prolonged  over  four  and  a  half  hours. 

In  our  own  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  Professor  Percy  Frankland 
has  frequently  found  about  twenty  times  more  microbes  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  months,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
rash  to  therefore  infer  that  the  comparative  poverty  of  bacterial 
life  was  due  to  the  greater  potency  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  sum- 
mer than  in  the  winter.  Doubtless  it  may  contribut<e  to  this 
beneficial  result,  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that,  in  the 
summer,  these  rivers  receive  a  large  proportion  of  spring  water, 
which  is  comparatively  poor  in  microbes,  and  that  this  factor  also 
must  not  be  ignored  in  discussing  the  improved  bacterial  quality  of 
these  waters  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Another  point  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  the  effective  insolation  of  water  is  its  chemical  composition. 
It  has  been  recently  shown '  that  the  action  of  sunshine  in  destroy- 
ing germs  in  water  is  very  considerably  increased  when  common 
(^alt  is  added  to  the  water,  and  this  opens  up  a  wide  field  for 
experimental  inquiry  before  we  can  accept  sunshine  as  a  reliable 
agent  in  the  purification  of  water. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  microbe  itself.     If  it  is  present  in  the  spore  or 
*  Pexxjy  Frankland,  Our  Secret  Frieiidt  and  Foes,  2nd  edit.,  p.  188. 
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hardy  form,  then  considerably  longer  will  be  required  for  -its  an* 
nihilation.  This  fact  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  ease  of 
anthrax,  which  in  the  condition  of  spores  will  retain  its  vitality 
in  water  flooded  with  sunshine  for  considerably  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred hours,  the  bacilli  being  far  more  easily  destroyed.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  individual  vitality  of  the  microbe  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  its  chance  of  survival ;  if  it  is  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  it  will  resist  the  lethal  action  of 
sunshine  for  considerably  longer  than  when  its  vitality  has  been 
already  reduced  by  adverse  surroundings. 

It  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  power  of  insolation 
to  bacterially  purify  water  is  by  no  means  easy  of  estimation,  and 
that  numerous  and  very  varied  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  attempt  to  endow  it  with  any  measure  of  prac- 
tical hygienic  importance. 

In  connection  with  the  vitality  of  anthrax  germs  in  water, 
which  has  afforded  material  for  so  many  laboratory  investigations, 
it  is  of  interest  to  consider  what  chance  actually  exists  of  anthrax 
being  communicated  by  water.  Until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  £su: 
as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  had  been  recorded  of  anthrax  having 
been  communicated  by  water,  until  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  on  a 
farm  in  the  south  of  Bussia  was  distinctly  traced  by  a  skilled 
bacteriologist  to  the  use  of  water  from  a  particular  well,  in  the 
sediment  of  which  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  was  discovered. 

The  likelihood  of  such  contamination  taking  place  through 
the  drainage  of  soil  makes  it  of  importance  to  ascertain  what 
may  become  of  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  derived  from  the  bodies  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  this  disease,  and  whose  carcases  have 
been  buried  and  not  cremated. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  cannot  produce  the  hardy  spore  form 
within  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  it  does  outside.  Now  Professor 
Percy  Frankland  showed,  only  a  few  months  ago,  that  the  bacilli 
of  anthrax  taken  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  dead  of  anthrax  are 
destroyed  rapidly  in  ordinary  river  Thames  water,  but  that  if 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  which  they  gain  access  is  some- 
what higher  than  usual,  such  bacilli  are  able  to  sporulate  or  pro- 
duce spores  in  the  water,  and  in  that  hardy  form  can  retain  their 
vitality  and  virulence  for  several  months. 

That  anthrax  bacilli  can  produce  spores  in  water  under  certain 
conditions  has  not  hitherto  been  dwelt  upon  in  discussing  the 
question  of  their  vitality  in  water,  and  it  is  of  obvious  importance 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  sunshine  on  anthrax  germs  in 
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water,  oonBidering  the  diflferent  manner  in  which  the  epores  and 
bacilli  behave  when  submitted  to  insolation. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  rash  assumptions  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  sunshine  should  have  been  readily  accepted  when  such 
remarkable  feats  performed  on  microbes  by  sunshine  were  being 
continually  put  forward. 

Amongst  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  achievements 
we  must  undoubtedly  regard  the  diminution  in  the  virulence  or 
disease-producing  power  of  such  deadly  microbes  as  those  of 
cholera,  anthrax,  and  tuberculosis,  through  simple  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  by  placing  the 
cholera  bacillus,  for  example,  in  the  sunshine,  it«  virulent  character 
undergoes  such  a  profound  modification  that  it  is  actually  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  vaccine,  and  may  be  employed  to  protect 
animals  from  infection  with  its  still  virulent  brethren.  Yet  this 
is  what  has  been  undoubtedly  shown  by  Dr.  Palermo  in  very 
carefully  conducted  investigations.  He  was,  moreover,  able  to 
indicate,  within  a  very  narrow  margin,  the  precise  amount  of 
insolation  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result,  for  if  the  cholera 
cultures  were  only  exposed  for  three  hours,  their  toxic  properties 
were  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vaccine,  but  if  the  insolation 
was  continued  for  three  and  a  half  hours  up  to  four  and  a  half 
hours,  they  became  endowed  with  the  requisite  immunising  pro- 
perties, and  animals  treated  first  with  the  so-called  sunshine- 
cholerarvaccine  were  able  subsequently  to  withstand  otherwise 
fatal  doses  of  virulent  cholera  cultures.  Dr.  Palermo  also  found 
that  besides  producing  this  subtle  modification  in  the  character  of 
cholera  bacilli,  sunshine  exerted  a  remarkable  physiological  change 
in  these  organisms,  for  when  examined  under  the  microscope  they 
no  longer  exhibited  their  typical  activity,  having  been  deprived  of 
all  powers  of  movement,  whilst  those  kept  during  the  same  length 
of  time  in  the  dark  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  their  accustomed 
motility. 

But  sunshine  not  only  controls  in  this  wonderful  manner  the 
action  of  the  living  bacillus,  but  it  also  operates  upon  the  products 
elaborated  by  disease  organisms.  Thus  the  microbe  producing 
lockjaw  or  tetanus  may  be  grown  in  broth,  and  the  latter  may  be 
subsequently  passed  through  a  porcelain  or  a  Berkefeld  filter,  so 
that  the  resulting  liquid  is  entirely  deprived  of  all  germ  life. 
This  tetanus-filtrate,  as  it  is  called,  is  endowed  with  very  powerful 
toxic  properties,  and  it  will  retain  its  lethal  action  even  when 
kept  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  days,  providing  it  is  screened 
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from  all  light,  but  place  such  filtrates  in  di£fused  light  and  thej 
lose  their  poisonous  properties,  requiring,  however,  upwards  of  ten 
weeks  to  become  entirely  harmless ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
be  exposed  to  sunshine,  they  are  completely  deprived  of  their 
toxic  character  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours.  Again,  as  little 
as  five  hours'  sunshine  is  sufficient  to  greatly  modify  the  toxic 
action  of  diphtheria  cultures,  whilst  it  has  idso  been  found  that 
two  weeks'  insolation  exercises  a  damaging  effect  on  the  poison  of 
the  rattlesnake. 

Interesting  as  all  these  isolated  observations  are,  they  indicate 
what  an  immense  amount  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
hope  to  have  any  connected  conception  of  the  mechanism,  so  to 
speak,  of  insolation.  At  present  there  is  too  large  an  allowance, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  make,  for  the  unknown,  to  permit  of 
our  adequately  manipulating  this  marvellous  agency  in  relation 
to  bacteriological  problems.  But  who  shall  say  what  part  has 
been,  and  is  being  still,  played  by  sunshine  in  determining  the 
individual  character  of  microbes,  operating  as  it  has  done  from  time 
immemorial  upon  countless  generations  of  these  minute  germs  of 
Ufe? 

The  problem  of  insolation  has,  however,  been  quite  recently 
attacked  from  an  entirely  novel  point  of  view  by  Dr.  Masella,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  sunshine  plays  any  part  in 
the  predisposition  of  animal  life  to  infection. 

Now  sunshine  has  long  been  credited  with  possessing  thera- 
peutic powers,  and,  indeed,  traditions  of  cures  effected  by  the 
ancients  by  means  of  insolation  have  been  treasured  up  and 
handed  down  to  the  present  day.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  we  may  read  of  a  French  physician 
seriously  recording  his  claim  to  have  cured  a  dropsical  patient 
within  two  weeks  by  placing  him  daily  for  several  hours  in  the 
sunshine,  and  many  medical  journals  of  recent  years  contain  com- 
munications on  the  beneficial  results  derived  from  the  use  of 
sunshine  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases.  It  seems  curious, 
therefore,  that  whilst  so  much  has  been  done  to  test  the  action  of 
light  on  disease  microbes  in  artificial  surroundings,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  laboratory  experiments,  hardly  any  investigations 
have  been  made  to  try  and  define  more  precisely  how  sunshine 
may  affect  their  pathogenic  action  within  the  animal  system. 
Dr.  Masella's  researches,  undertaken  with  the  express  object  of, 
if  possible,  elucidating  this  question,  are,  therefore,  of  special 
interest  and  importance. 
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The  first  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  to  ascertain 
whether  exposure  to  sunshine  increases  or  reduces  an  animal's 
susceptibility  to  particular  diseases,  those  selected  for  investigation 
being  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  For  this  purpose  guinea-pigs 
were  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  during  a  period  of  from 
nine  to  fifteen  hours  for  two  days,  whilst  other  guinea-pigs,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  were  not  permitted  to  have  more  light 
than  that  obtainable  in  a  stable  where  only  difiused  light  was 
admitted.  Both  these  sets  of  animals  were  subsequently  infected 
with  virulent  cultures  of  cholera  and  typhoid  germs  respectively, 
and  were  in  neither  case  exposed  to  sunshine.  The  residts  which 
Dr.  Masella  obtained  were  remarkable,  for  he  found  that  those 
animals  which  previous  to  infection  had  been  placed  in  the  sun- 
shine died  more  rapidly  than  those  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
stable,  and  that  the  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  had  so  increased 
their  susceptibility  to  these  diseases  that  they  succumbed  to 
smaller  doses,  and  doses  moreover  which  did  not  prove  fatal  to  the 
other  guinea-pigs.  Still  more  striking  was  the  part  played  by 
insolation  in  the  course  of  these  diseases  in  animals  exposed  to 
sunshine  after  inoculation,  for  instead  of  dying  in  fix>m  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  they  succumbed  in  from  three  to  five  hours. 

Here,  then,  we  find  sunshine,  in  some  mysterious  manner  not 
yet  understood,  &r  from  benefiting  the  animal  and  assisting  it  in 
combating  with  these  diseases,  actually  contributing  to  the  lethal 
action  of  these  bacteria.  It  has  been  asserted  on  the  authority  of 
some  medical  men  that  in  cases  of  smallpox  recovery  is  rendered 
more  easy  and  rapid  when  light  is  excluded  from  the  patient's 
room;  whether  Dr.  Masella's  experiments  will  permit  of  any 
such  interpretation  being  placed  upon  them  remains  to  be  seen ; 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  extremely  suggestive.  He  would,  however, 
have  us  believe  that  his  researches  help  to  explain  the  greater  and 
undoubted  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  the  sun  shines  longer  and  with  greater  power  than  we 
ever  experience  in  these  northern  latitudes.  Even  the  smoke-laden 
atmosjrihere  of  our  great  cities,  our  leaden  skies  and  dreary  fogs 
and  mists,  may  after  all  then,  if  we  can  only  learn  to  look  at  them 
from  Dr.  Masella's  point  of  view,  become  a  source  of  benefit  and  a 
subject  for  congratulation ;  yet  our  inherent  love  of  light  and  sun- 
shine would  cause  us  wiUhigly  to  hand  over  our  murky  climate 
had  we  but  the  chance  of  obtaining  in  exchange  that  of  an  Algiers 
or  any  of  the  sunny  cities  of  the  south !  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
tubercular  disease  experience  is  daily  impressing  upon  us  the 
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wisdom  and  indeed  necesBity  of  absorbing '  as  mucdi  -scoashim  as 
possible,  and  hence  tiie  pilgrimage  which  is  now  reoomiB^ided -to 
Davos  and  other  resorts  where  invalids  can  get  the  maximnm  amonnt 
of  bright  sunshine.  And  not  only  is  this  the  oatoome  of  pnw^ical 
experience,  but  De  Benzi  has  shown  by  actu^  experinaeat  that 
Buhshine  acts  beneficially  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  animals. 
Thus,  guinea-pigs  were  infected  with  tuberculoui»  material  and 
exposed  in  glass  boxes  to  the  sun  for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  otiiers 
being  similarly  infected  but  protected  from  sunshine.  The 
animals  which  had  received  the  sunshine  died  in  24,  o9,  52^  and 
89  days  respectively,  whilst  those  which  had  not  been  amined 
succumbed  in  from  20,  25^  26,  and  41  days ;  or,  in  other  words. 
De  Benzi  found  that  insolation  had  very  materially  increased  the 
infected  animals'  power  of  coping  with  tuberculosis. 

The  part  which  sunshine  plays,  or  may  be  made  to  play,  in 
disease  is  very  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  at  least  justifiable  to 
assume  that  it  is  an  agent  which  further  investigation  may  show 
we  cannot  afford  to  disregard. 

We  have  learnt  that  sunshine  is  endowed  with  distinctly  lethal 
action  as  regards  particular  bacteria,  that  it  can  modify  the  subtle 
properties  of  toxic  solutions,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it 
may  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  animal  system  in 
determining  the  power  of  the  latter  to  deal  with  the  agents  of 
disease;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mechanism  of  it  all  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine  how  it  works.  Might 
not  some  fresh  light  be  thrown  upon  this  problem  if  we  oould 
ascertain  the  effect  of  sunshine  on  some  of  these  natural  fluids  of 
the  body,  which  recent  brilliant  research  has  shown  to  be  endowed 
with  such  wonderful  protective  or  immunising  properties?  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  action  of  sunshine  on  these  anti-toxines  or 
protective  fluids  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  Can  sunshine 
interfere  with  the  therapeutic  effect  of  diptheria-serum,  for 
example  ?  If  simple  insolation  can  so  profoundly  modify  the 
character  of  toxic  fluids,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  some 
action  on  these  anti-toxines,  and  their  study  in  this  connection 
would  appear  to  offer  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  un- 
ravelling the  mystery  attending  the  action  of  light  on  life. 

G.    C.   FBANBI.AXD. 
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A  New  History  of  English  Poetry. 

NOTHING  makes  a  man  feel  so  old  as  the  succession  of  pro- 
fessors of  poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is  like  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes,  at  which  I  have  always  had  a  great  desire  to  assist. 
Each  professor  lasts  and  lectures  for  ten  mortal  years,  in  which, 
one  might  fancy,  he  exhausts  what  he  has  to  say.  Ten  mortal 
years  each  professor  endures,  and  I,  in  a  sense,  have  seen  five  of 
them!  I  went  up  to  Oxford  just  before  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
vacated  the  chair,  from  which  he  delivered  lectures  actually  read- 
able in  cold  blood,  '  which  is  strange.'  I  never  heard  him  lecture, 
for  he  did  so  after  luncheon,  and  Cowley  Marsh,  with  its  dead 
wickets,  was  more  attractive.  But  the  *  Lectures  on  Translating 
Homer'  and  those  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  bantered  his  countrymen 
were,  indeed,  excellent  reading  when  they  came  to  be  published. 
Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  all  professors  of  poetry ! 


«     « 
« 


Mr.  Arnold  vacated  office,  I  think,  in  1866  or  1867.  Three 
candidates  were  then  spoken  of.  There  was  Mr.  Browning,  who 
was  probably  ineligible  by  law,  as  no  member  of  the  University, 
and  who,  of  course,  would  never  utter  a  word  in  public.  There 
was  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  had  just  published  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
and  Poems  and  Ballads.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  worthy 
M.A.'8  (most  of  them  parsons)  would  choose  Mr.  Swinburne,  even 
if  they  had  heard  of  him :  perhaps  we  should  say,  especially  if 
they  had  heard  of  him.  Then  there  was  Principal  Shairp,  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  best  and  most  exemplary  of  men  and  gentlemen, 
but,  as  a  poet,  not  uniformly  inspired.  As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Shairp 
had  often  attempted  the  hard,  the  impossible,  task  of  instructing 
in  the  Latin  language  the  idle  and  careless  youth  of  the  Aula 
Sancti  Leonardi — of  St.  Leonard's  Hall.     He  was  not  a  very 
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exciting  lecturer  on  Virgil,  or  so  I  fancied  in  the  anogaaoe  of 
seventeen,  and,  therefore,  if  a  vote  had  been  mine  in  1867  it 
would  have  been  polled  for  Mr.  Swinbnme  or  Mr.  William  Moniis, 
whose  JoRon  appeared  in  those  days.  However,  Mr.  Shaiip  was 
elected,  and  being  a  true  patriot,  all  for  Bruce  and  Boms,  Scott 

and  Wallace,  Hogg  and  Tearlach,  and  *  to  h wi*  the  Whigs,' 

he  probably  told  his  southron  audience  a  good  deal  about 
Caledonian  minstrelsy.  How  well  I  remember  the  men  ^  chaffing' 
him  in  the  theatre  at  Commemoration,  and  how  good-hrunour^ 
was  his  catching  and  returning  of  the  ball  of  banter !  To  know 
Mr.  Shairp  was  to  love  and  esteem  him.  Probably  no  Scots  song 
later  than  Bums'  is  so  beautiful  as  his  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 
But  his  devotion  to  his  national  poets  might  have  had  room  and 
verge  enough  in  a  term  of,  say,  five  years.  And  that  holda  good 
of  everybody,  or  almost  everybody. 


In  1867  (I  suppose)  I  made  parodies,  giving  reasons  for  select- 
ing each  of  the  possible  professors,  or  for  their  refusal  to  be 
selected,  in  imitations  of  their  own  styles.  ]VIr.  Swinburne,  of 
course,  was  treated  in  the  manner  (as  &r  as  one  could  come 
within  a  million  of  miles  of  it)  of  Doloi^es.  Having  forgotten 
many  useful  things  in  the  long  years,  I  remember  this  nonsense. 


Oh,  frantic  and  festive  Dolores, 

Shall  I  leave  thee,  ferocious  and  fedr, 
For  the  sterile  old  common  room  stories, 

For  the  chapels,  the  chaff,  and  the  chair ; 
For  the  dwellings  of  dons  and  of  doctors ; 

For  the  maids  of  the  Turl  and  the  High ; 
For  the  wrath  on  the  lips  of  the  proctors  ! 

Our  Lady,  not  I ! 

They  poisoned  the  flower  of  the  Maytime, 

They  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Broad ; 
The  night  was  as  light  to  them ;  daytime 

Was  dark  where  the  feet  of  them  trod ; 
They  were  prompt  to  pursue  and  discover. 

Demanding  one's  '  coUege  and  name.' 
Thou  shalt  keep  me,  thy  languidest  lover. 

Our  Lady  of  Shame ! 
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^  Brood '  rhymes  very  well  to  ^  trod '  in  my  native  language, 
and  my  kindest  of  friends  and  instructors  in  English  had  not  yet 
.cured  me  of  saying  ^  brod/ 


•     « 


Mr.  Shairp  was  succeeded  by  the  spirited  poet  of  The  Red 
Thread  of  Honour^  Sir  Francis  Doyle  ;  but,  alas !  professors 
cannot  teach  us  to  write  like  themselves.  Mr.  Falgrave  followed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  world  may  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  lectures  of  this  excellent  critic,  whose 
remarks  on  modem  sculpture  made  mirth  for  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Palgrave's  censures  were  too 
strong.  Mr.  Arnold,  assuredly,  did  not  *  roll  logs '  for  his  friends, 
and  how  he  came  to  refer  to  his  successor  in  the  chair  as  ^  a  Mr. 
Shairp'  has  been  a  puzzle.  Why,  they  had  been  scholars  of 
Balliol  together,  and  Mr.  Shairp  describes  Mr.  Arnold  as  *  jaunty  * 
in  his  poem  on  Balliol  scholars.  Probably  the  *  a  Mr.  Shairp ' 
was  a  printer's  error. 


Now  the  University,  we  hope,  is  to  have  Mr.  Courthope  as 
professor,  and  we  may  ask  Mr.  Courthope  why  he  has  not  written 
more  'poetry.  We  do  not  usually  '  ask  for  more  *  in  the  matter 
of  song,  but  then  we  do  not  usually  get  anything  so  good  as  Tlu 
Paradise  of  Birds. 


Mr.  Courthope's  History  of  English  Poetry  (Vol.  I.)  has  now 
appeared.'  An  historian  of  English  poetry  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
a  creature  of  impossible  perfections.  He  ought  to  have  the 
Celtic  languages  and  poetry  at  his  fingers'  ends :  not  that  we 
are  Celts  (we  are  only  a  little  Celtic) ;  not  that  Celtic  is  English, 
but  because  so  many  of  our  poets  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Gelt  for  subjects,  and  because  there  is  something  (though  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  he  supposed)  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
remarks  on  the  Celtic  element  in  our  national  poetic  genius. 
Then  my  historian  must  be  a  perfect  scholar  in  the  language  of 
our  Teutonic  ancestors,  from  the  English  Conquest  to  Chaucer's 
time  ;  skilled  also  in  their  measures,  metres,  and  modes  of 
thought;  in  their  institutions  and  mythology.  He  must  know 
the  Norse  languages  and  literature ;  he  must  be  as  deep  in  Old 
French  as  was  Mr.  Lowell  or  as  is  Mr.  Saintsbury.  He  must  be 
a  Zimmer,  a  Bhys,  a  Graston  Paris,  a  L6on  Grautiery  a  Bartsch,  a 
Meyer !    Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  must  be,  of  course,  his 
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familiar  studies.  Comparative  anthxopology  and  fidkklarer  are 
necessary  ta  Mm  (in  the  earliest  and  balladising  periods),  and,  to 
be  sure,  he  must  have  taste  and  exquisite  original  gettins  and  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  English  literature  of  the  time 
before  the  Conquest,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  grim  period 
between  Chaucer  and  Surrey. 

*     • 

As  Sasselas  remarked  to  his  instructor,  '  Enough !     You  have 
convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet,'  so  I  have  comvinoed 
myself  that  no  man  can  be  an  historian  of  English  poetry*     If, 
then,  Mr.  Courthope  does  not  attain  my  ideal  standard,  no  motre 
does  anyone  else.     I  venture  to  oflFer  a  few  strictures  on  his  work 
rather  as  a  folklorist  than  as  a  pundit  in  English  literature.     I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Courthope  that  '  between  the  poetry  pro- 
duced in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  there  is  absolutely  no  link  of  connection '  (p.  4),     There 
is,  surely,  the  catena  of  language  and  the  common  basis  (however 
modified)  of  national  character.     There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
speech,  disposition,  ideas,  technique,  but  there  is  no  break — no 
gulf  fixed.     The  change  is  the  result  of  slow  processes  of  evolu- 
tion.    Mr.  Courthope,  however,  is  better  than  his  word.     I  can 
quite  understand  a  man's  saying,  '  English  literature  begins  with 
the  first  English  books  that  every  Englishman  can  easily  under- 
stand,' and  so  starting  not  much  earlier  than  Chaucer.     *The 
English  nation,'  he  might  say,  '  is  not  the  English  nation  before 
the  complete  blending  of  Norman  with  Anglo-Saxon,  before  Latin 
education,  and  European  ideas,  and  French  influence  made  us 
what  we  are.'    A  man  might  take  this  line,  but  Mr.  Courthope  is 
more  generous,  and  he  does  give  us  a  section  on  *  the  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.'     Herein  he  talks  about  '  the  Scop,'  the  nobly-born 
minstrel  in  the  '  Comitatus  '  of  a  prince  or  earl,  and  then  he  comes 
to  Beowulf,  *an  admirable  example  of  the  art  of  the  scopas' 
(p.  84).     Let  me  confess  that  I  am  not  quite  content  with  Mr. 
Courthope  on  Beowulf.     One  remark  of  his,  much  censured  by 
critics,  obviously  incurs  their  blame  merely  because  it  does  not 
fully  express  his  meaning.     '  The  interest  attaching  to  Bebwvlf 
arises  in  part  from  its  antiquity,  but  still  more  from  the  protracted 
dispute  about  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  composition  between 
the  critics  of  the  school  of  Wolf  and  those  who  maintain  the 
theory  of  a  single  authorship/     If  this  were  true  the  interest  of 
*  the  works  of  Beowulf  (as  the  lady  said)  would  be   confined  to 
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goni6b(mbyce8,  as  'the  poet  in  the  Greek  anthology  calls  them, 
i.e.  scholars  ^buzzing  in  a  comer/  Of  course,  Mr.  eonarthope  does 
not,  and  cannot,  mean  this.  For  example,  he  remarks  on  ♦the 
admirably  vivid  descriptions  of  Teutonic  manners'  on  ^pass^es 
that  seem  to  breathe  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.'  The  censured  expression  clearly  does  not  contain  Mr^ 
Courthope's  full  meaning.  Still,  one  would  prefer  to  find  him 
praising  the  poem  more  freely  for  its  poetic  qualities.  These,  of 
course,  are  its  real  interest.  Again,  how  English  Beowulf  is  ? 
Here  is  the  passion  of  war  and  wandering  of  our  aforetime 
conquering  race,  and  here  (in  overabundance)  is  our  didactic, 
moralising  vein  and  our  biblical  taste.  Here,  ahready,  is  the 
origin  of  Havelock  and  dharles  Gordon,  of  Cromwell  and  Richard 
Cameron,  and  of  Nelson,  too,  as  a  reviewer  says  in  theAthenceum. 
Once  more  the  poem,  as  it  stands,  is,  I  venture  to  hold,  no  mere 
scop's  work.  It  is  crammed  full  of  Christian  sermonising  and 
clerical  theories  of  the  descent  of  marsh  or  sea  fiends  from  Cain ! 
The  author  of  Beowulf,  as  we  have  it,  was  assuredly  '  a  Christian,' 
and  probably  '  an  ecclesiastic,'  as  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  holds,  not  a 
heathen  scop  at  all.  IVIr.  Courthope  asks,  '  In  that  case,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  unmistakably  heathen  texture  of  the  story  ? ' 
(p.  88.)  How  is  he  going  to  account  for  the  moral  and  pulpiteer- 
ing Christian  ^  application '  ?  The  story  of  Beowulf  was  *  all  over 
the  place.'  You  find  it  again  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Orettir  the 
Strcmg.  Our  ancestors,  in  adopting  Christianity,  did  not  forget 
their  heathen  legends,  any  more  than  did  Northmen  or  Germans, 
say  in  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  the  very  late  Nibelungenlied. 
Any  reader  can  see  through  the  layer  of  Christian  varnish  in 
Beowulf  y  as  anyone  can  see  the  heathen  substratum  of  the  much 
later  Nibelvrngenlied,  and,  still  more  plainly,  of  the  Volsunga, 
If '  minstrels '  or  '  scopas '  had  preached  as  much  as  the  author  of 
Beowulf  does,  natural  people  would  have  hurled  the  feet  of  oxen 
and  beef-bones  at  their  heads.  Beowulf  is  the  work,  probably,  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  Christianising  a  Teutonic  legend  which  he  knew, 

•     • 

I  could  wish  that  Mr.  Courthope  had  himWf  translated  his 
extracts  from  Beowulf ^  or  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  William  Morris's 
version.  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold*  hardly  conveys  the  right  poetic 
impressions ;  still  he  does  so  better  than  Mr.  Earle,  with,  his 
(irendelj  *  the  boss  of  horrors ' — boss  *  is  good ' — and  his  *  saloons,' 
tind  his^*  monumental  cutlass.' 
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One  point  in  Mr.  Gourthope's  treatment  of  Beowvlf^  and  of 
ballad  poetry,  puzzles  the  reader.  He  says  that '  nothing  can  be 
more  careless  and  casual  than  the  references  to  the  heroic  exploits, 
the  family  relationships,  and  the  tribal  feuds  •  .  •  '  in  Beowulf 
(p.  89).  ^  This  is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  the  style  of 
oral  minstrelsy ;  it  is  indeed  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  style  of 
Homer.*  I  shall  not  ask,  here,  if  Homer  was  an  '  oral'  minstrel, 
or  whether  he  composed  by  aid  of  a  syllabary  or  an  alphabet. 
Madness  lies  that  way.  But  is  Homer  *■  careless  and  casual  about 
the  heroic  exploits,  the  fsimily  relationships '  ?  I  had  thought  that, 
ex(!ept  perhaps  for  a  difficulty  as  regards  the  generation  in  which 
Heracles  flourished,  Homer  was  particularly  careful  and  accurate, 
in  these  very  matters,  though,  when  a  god  was  in  a  family. 
Homer  usually  went  back  to  him  at  once,  by  a  kind  of  poetic 
foreshortening. 

• 

The  fiftme  of  Homer  is  dear  to  me,  so  I  give  an  example  of  his 
genealogical  accuracy.  Keleus,  father  of  Nestor,  and  the  prophet 
Melampus  were  contemporaries.  Nestor's  son,  Pisistratus,  his 
youngest,  was  the  contemporary  of  Telemachus ;  yet  Telemachus 
was  also  of  about  the  same  standing  as,  or  some  years  younger 
than,  the  great  grandson  of  Melampus,  the  contemporary  of 
Nestor's  father.    The  genealogy  runs  thus : — 

Neleus  Melampus 


Nestor  Mantius 

Pisistratus  Polypheides 

Theoc]ymenus. 


But  this  is  quite  correct,  for  Nestor  was  proverbially  old, '  had 
seen  two  generations,  and  was  reigning  among  the  third.'  No ;  I 
do  not  think  that  carelessness  and  casualness  about  genealogies  is 
'  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  style  of  Homer.'  The  Greeks  did 
not  think  so  either ;  for  they  always  appealed  to  the  two  epics  as 
their  Domesday  Book,  which  they  sometimes  accused  each  other 
of  falsifying. 


If,  then,  Beowulf  is  ^  careless  and  casual '  about  relationships, 
it  is  not,  therefore,  Homeric.  Mr.  Gourthope  says,  on  page  89, 
that  Beowulf  is  very  '  careless  and  casual,'  careless  and  casual 
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'  about  the  heroic  exploits,  &mily  relationships,  and  tribal  feuds 
of  the  persons  and  nations  mentioned  in  the  story.'  Yet,  on 
page  93,  Mr,  Gourthope  regards  certain  *  incidents  recorded  in 
Beowxdf*  as  ^  having  a  firm  basis  of  fact/  Moreover,  and  more 
amazing,  as  'family  relationships'  are  treated  carelessly  and 
casually  in  Beowulf  ^  '  the  Royal  gentalogies^  alike  of  the  Danes 
and  of  the  Greatas,  as  given  in  the  poem,  are  no  doubt  faiihfvl 
records  of  fact  J  Manifestly  Mr.  Gourthope  by  *  careless  and 
casual '  does  not  mean  inaccurate,  otherwise  he  contradicts  himself. 
The  exact  sort  of  carelessness  about  personal  relationships  which 
is  consistent  with  the  faithfcd  recording  of  genealogies  needs 
illustration  by  examples.  Mr.  Gourthope  probably  means  that 
there  is  none  of  that  prolix  accuracy  which  fills  the  Icelandic 
sagas  with  genealogies,  but  his  words  are  open  to  misconception. 
Mr.  Gourthope  adds :  '  As  in  Greek  mythology  the  historic  sense  of 
the  bard  seems  unable  to  extend  itself  through  family  records  for 
more  than  two  or  three  generations  above  the  date '  of  the  story 
in  hand.  As  to  the  G-reeks  (if  Homer  is  meant),  Homer,  where  a 
god  is  concerned,  uses  a  poetic  foreshortening.  Besides,  it  was 
not  his  business  to  go  back  to  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  He  had 
not  room  or  occasion  so  to  do. 

• 

Mr.  Gourthope  is  not  yet  through  the  marsh  of  genealogy. 
On  p.  431  he  remarks  that,  before  the  invention  of  writing, 
metrical  composition  alone  '  can  preserve  the  memory  of  things.' 
Precisely.  And  the  Maori  colleges  of  poets  in  New  Zealand  pre- 
serve, without  writing,  the  memory  of  some  things  since  the 
Maori  Gonquest — perhaps  four  centuries  ago.  They  knew,  e.flr., 
that  at  the  Gonquest  certain  sacred  objects  were  buried  under  a 
certain  tree.  ThB  tree  was  blown  down  in  our  time,  and  the 
roots,  torn  up  in  the  fidl,  revealed  the  objects.  Genealogies  are 
thus,  also,  preserved  in  song,  as  by  the  old  Highland  Sennachies. 
*  The  bard,  or  minstrel,  is  the  genealogist  ...  of  the  tribe,'  says 
Mr.  Gourthope  (p.  431).  The  author  of  Beowulf,  in  his  opinion, 
was  '  a  minstrel '  (p.  88),  yet  far  firom  being,  as  he  should  have 
been,  a  '  genealogist.'  The  legend  is  '  of  a  genealogical  character ' 
(p.  279).  The  historic  sense  of  the  bard  '  seems  imable  to  extend 
itself ...  for  more  than  two  or  three  generations,'  which  any  old 
man,  let  alone  a  scop,  could  easily  remember,  if  he  was  not 
idiotic !  It  was  well  worth  while  for  a  prince  to  keep  a  scop,  as 
&mily  genealogist,  when  the  scop,  like  '  the  oldest  inhabitant,' 
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never  remembered  anything.  The  famfly  scop  wm  about  as 
useful  as  the  family  genius  of  Memnon  in  Voltaire.  No  Highland 
chief  would  have  tolerated  a  sennachie  so  oblivious.  However, 
though  the  minstrel  never  remembered  anything  beyond  two  or 
three  generations,  still,  in  Beowvlf  *the  Eoyal  genealogies,  as 
given  in  the  poem,  are,  no  doubt,  faithful  records  of  fact'  (p.  93). 
Finally,  when  contrasting  our  ballads  (much  to  their  disadvantage) 
with  the  work  of  Scopas  (like  the  author  of  Beowulf  )j  'Mr. 
Courthope  says  that  the  scop  of  The  Battle  ofMaldon  '  still  sings 
as  a  genealogist  and  historian/  He,  for  one,  is  not  *  careless  and 
casual,'  like  the  author  of  Beoioulf,  who  was  a  scop  too.  But  the 
ballad-maker  of  the  Battle  of  Otterbuim  (English  version)  is 
*  careless  of  historic  truth '   (p.   447) ;  which,  indeed,   he  tooff, 

because  his  side,  as  the  Duke  said  of  Bliicher,  *  got  a  d -d  good 

licking,'  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  admit  the  facts  as 
given  in  the  probably  modernised  Scottish  Battle  of  Otterhum, 
Moreover  the  author  of  the  existing  ballad  lived  long  after  date. 
Thus  Beowulf  and  the  Death  of  Byrhtnoth,  compared  with  Otter^ 
burn,  *  show  how  far  the  Muse  of  Minstrelsy  has  declined,  with 
the  Genius  of  Feudalism,  from  her  old-world  inspiration.'  Now, 
is  Beowulf  a  poem  of  *  Feudalism '  ? 

• 

Without  wishing  to  be  captious,  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Mr. 
Courthope  of  some  mental  confusion.  Without  affectation,  I 
really  fail  to  understand  what  meaning  he  intends  to  convey  to 
his  readers.  If  one  might  venture  to  suggest  an  explanation  of 
passages  which,  very  conceivably,  seem  obscure  and  self-contra- 
dictory, only  to  my  personal  dulness  or  ignorance,  I  would  offer 
this  hypothesis.  Mr.  Courthope  has  not  (if  I  am  right)  clearly 
established  in  his  own  mind  the  distinctions  between  different 
species  of  early  poetry,  namely,  the  poem  written  by  a  spectator 
of  or  actor  in  events  and  the  poem  which  repeats,  in  a  later  day, 
a  confused  echo  of  events.  Thus  he  contrasts  the  historical 
accuracy  of  feudal  poets  (as  I  understand)  in  By^'htnoth  with 
the  English  ballad-maker's  patriotic  disregard  of  historical  truth. 
Possibly  he  does  not  really  mean  that  Beowulf  and  Byrhinothsxe 
inspired  by  *the  Genius  of  Feudalism,*  or,  again,  I  may  be 
makmg  a  pedantic  distinction  between  Feudalism  and  the  *  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions'  of  Beowulf  Indeed,  I  confess  that,  here, 
the  distinction  is  pedantic.  In  any  case,  Byrhinoth  is  a  poem  of 
events  composed  by  a  spectator,  or  hearer,  of  them.     Beowulf  is  a 
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late  Christian  echo  of  dateless  legend.  They  thus  differ  in  kind. 
Again,  however  we  understand  *  feudalism/  the  Chaoison  de 
Roland^  as  we  have  it,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  poem  of  feudal 
times.  It  should  therefore,  apparently  {ex  hypothe8i)j  be  marked 
by  historical  accuracy,  in  contrast  with  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
English  ballad  of  OUerbum.  But  I  need  not  observe  that  the 
Chanson  de  Rolcund  (that  magnificent  piece)  has  not  one  word 
to  say  for  itself  in  regard  to  historic€d  accuracy.  In  fact,  Charle- 
magne's rearguard,  returning  from  Spain,  met  with  an  Isandhlana 
at  the  hands  of  the  Basque  mountaineers  in  the  pass  of  Honces- 
vauz.  In  the  poem  Roland  is  defeated — Roland,  tlie  conqueror  of 
Englcmd — by  Saracens  and  Ethiopians!  Even  the  nefarious 
ballad  of  Ottephum  can  hardly  exceed  these  inaccuracies. 


Mr.  Courthope,  then,  it  may  appear,  has  failed  to  distinguish 
between  two  different  kinds  of  early  poetry.  We  have  poems  on 
events  (such  as  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  where  Byrhtnoth  fell) 
which  are  local  and  co^iteniporary.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Freeman 
describes  the  piece  on  the  death  of  *  Brihtnoth,'  as  he  calls  the 
hero.  He  therefore  accepts  the  facts  and  names,  *  in  the  poem ' 
as  '  trustworthy.*  The  poem  is  contemporary  evidence,  it  seems, 
written  by  one  who  knew  the  details,  perhaps  beheld,  certainly 
heard  on  local  testimony  about,  the  struggle  round  the  dead  body 
of  the  English  leader.  That  is  one  kind  of  old  poem,  and  like  it 
are  the  staves  of  Egil  Skalagrimson,  or,  in  fiction,  *  The  Song  of 
the  Sword  of  Allan.'  But  other  early  poems  are  not  contemjK)- 
rary  with  the  events  which  they  pretend  to  record.  Thus  Otter- 
bum  was  fought  in  1388,  and  the  ballads,  as  Mr.  Courthope  quotes 
Bishop  Percy,  could  not  mention  the  Earl  of  Huntley  as  a  Scottish 
leader  before  the  creation  of  the  earldom,  in  1449.  Mr.  Child 
also  says  that  *  the  ballad  must  have  a  date  long  subsequent  to 
the  battle,  as  the  grammatical  forms  show';  but,  he  adds,  *it 
would  be  against  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  not  have 
been  a  ballad  as  early  as  1400.  The  ballad  we  have  is  likely  to 
have  been  modernised  from  such  a  predecessor.'  If  modernised 
it  may  also  have  been  altered  into  conformity  with  the  English 
desire  to  claim  a  victory  where  they  really  were  beaten  by  a 
third  of  their  numbers,  as  Froissart,  a  contemporary,  proves.  If 
we  possessed  the  supposed  ballad  of  the  year  1400  we  should  pro- 
bably find  it  not  so  glaringly  mendacious.  Thus  we  cannot  say 
that  the  scopas  were  more  accurate  than  the  ballad-makers,  on 
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the  strength  of  a  comparison  between  Byrhtnotk^  and  th^ 
English  Otterbum.  Byrktnoth  is  Mocal  and  contemporaiy'; 
OUei'bum  is  a  late  effort  to  conceal  a  defeat.  The  contemporaiy 
author  of  Byrhtnoth  knows  that  his  side  was  worsted,  at  Maiden, 
but  the  late  Ely  historian  *  tries  hard  to  represent  the  battle  as  a 
victory/  says  Mn  Freeman,  and  so,  with  an  unscrupulous  reference 
to  '  the  cronykle '  does  the  maker  of  Otterbwni, 

♦     * 

Thus  the  disregard  of  truth  in  the  ballads  is  not  due,  as  Mr. 
Courthope  holds,  to  '  the  decline  of  the  Muse  of  Minstrelsy  with 
the  Genius  of  Feudalism.*  Obviously  it  is  a  question  of  the 
difference  between  contemporary  testimony  on  one  side  and  oral 
tradition  on  the  other.  Ballads,  as  a  rule,  reach  us  through  oral 
tradition.  They  record,  first,  not  events,  but  the  popular  impres- 
sion produced  by  events — say  by  the  death  of  Damley,  or  a  Court 
scandal,  or  a  Border  raid.  Then  reciters  modify  the  poems, 
memories  weaken,  and  so  historiccd  accuracy  in  a  ballad  would  be 
extremely  suspicious,  as  Mr.  Child  remarks.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  a  poem  composed  by  a  great  poet  in  the  prime  of  feudalism, 
the  Chanson  de  Roland^  is  wildly  indifferent  to  historical  truth. 
The  reason  is  that  the  poem,  written  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  (and  can  we  reckon  with  it  as  'early*  the  Quatre 
Fila  Aymon?)  deals  with  the  popular  impression  produced  by  an 
event  already  some  three  hundred  years  old — an  event  which  had 
long  been  the  theme  of  cantilencej  or  popular  ballads.  The 
minstrel,  therefore,  had  as  much  freedom  as  Homer  enjoyed  in 
treating  of  the  Trojan  wars.  So,  again,  Beowvlf  deals  with  a 
dateless  Teutonic  legend,  and  localises  it  among  remote  historical 
associations  ;  while  the  obviously  Christian,  and  probably  clerical, 
poet  throws  in  his  moral  and  theological  remarks  and  '  improves 
the  occasion.'  While  Mr.  Courthope  regards  Beowulf  as  'a 
sample  of  the  minstrelsy  prevailing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity'  (p.  90),  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  see  the  difference  between  this  remarkably  didactic 
tract,  Beowidf^  and  the  lay  of  an  early  minstrel.  Indeed,  he 
admits  that,  though  the  poem  is  a  sample  of  pre-Christian 
minstrelsy,  the  poet  '  was  a  Christian,'  though  not  an  ecclesiastic 
(p.  90).  Frankly,  I  can  make  no  sense  at  all  of  this.  To  my 
mind  a  Christian,  probably  an  ecclesiastic,  is  'improving  the 
occasion '  in  Beovmlf  with  a  heathen  legend  which  had  survived 
in  England,  or  been  borrowed  from  abroad,  as  it  survives  in  the 
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pOBi-Christian  Icelandic  Grettia  Saga.  How  the  poem  of  such  a 
man  can  be  called  '  a  sample  of  the  minstrelsy  prevailing  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity'  it 
entirely  defeats  me  to  understand.  One  might  just  as  well  say 
that  the  Iliad  is  a  '  sample  of  the  minstrelsy '  which  Achilles  sang 
in  his  tent.  On  me  Beowulf  produces  much  the  same  mixed 
eflfect  as  a  version  of  Mr.  Haggard's  Zulu  epic,  Nada  the  LUy, 
might  do,  after  a  pious  curate  had  adapted  it  for  the  use  of  Sun- 
day schools !  Such  an  adaptation  would  not  be  a  '  sample '  of 
pre-Christian  Zulu  narrative.  Thus  the  composition  of '  a  single 
Christian  poet,'  probably  in  the  ninth  century,  cannot  conceivably 
be  *a  sample  of  the  minstrelsy  prevailing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.'  Probably  centuries  and 
all  the  social  and  intellectual  changes  of  centuries  stand  between 
a  heathen  scop  and  the  author  of  Beowidf.  Mr.  Courthope 
says  that  *  the  central  conception  shows  every  sign  of  having 
proceeded  from  the  mind  of  a  single  poet,'  who,  *  it  is  evident, 
was  a  Christian,'  and  yet  he  maintains  that  the  poem  (of  which 
the  central  conception  comes  from  a  Christian)  is  a  sample  of  pre- 
Christian  'minstrelsy.'  One  is  baffled  by  such  combinations. 
The  legend  in  BeowvJf  the  donnSe^  the  most  of  the  matter,  is 
pre-Christian  ;  the  treatment  is  sometimes  even  painfully  and 
tediously  Christian  and  didactic.  Therefore  the  pre-Christian 
minstrel  deserves  neither  praise  nor  blame.  He  has  been  *  edited ' 
by  a  Christian,  poor  fellow !  And  whether  he  is  correct  about 
genealogies  or  is  poetically  and  casually  careless  we  cannot  regard 
him  with  any  feeling  harsher  than  compassion. 


•     * 
* 


Perhaps  the  most  invidious  thing  I  ever  heard  of  in  criticism 
was  the  complaint  of  a  writer  in  a  certain  review  that,  in  a  work 
on  Homer,  I  had  not  inserted  a  chapter  on  the  Chanson  de 
Roland.  Well,  I  had  inserted  it ;  but  the  critic  did  not  pene- 
trate so  far,  and  did  not  even  read  the  list  of  contents.  One  is 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  blame 
Mr.  Courthope  for  not  furnishing  a  chapter  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arthurian  element  in  English  poetry.  To  this  vast  and  complex 
topic  he  gives  little  more  than  pp.  440-444.  It  is  a  free  country, 
and  an  historian  may  still  write  his  own  book  a  eon  devis.  But  I 
do  grumble  that  a  reader  who,  like  Miss  Dartle,  '  asks  only  for 
information,'  does  not  get  as  much  as  he  needs.  Mr.  Courthope 
says  (p.  440)  '  to  assert  that  the  Arthurian  legend,  in  its  existing 
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form,  is,  at  least  in  outline,  a  relic  of  ancient  my tlxcSogy,  Is  tor 
advance  a  proposition  which  can  hardly  be  sustained  by  ail- 
ment/ To  my  mind  there  is  plenty  of  Celtic  mythology 
in  the  legend.  *No  support  to  the  theory  is  famished  by 
the  Tales  of  the  Mabinogion,  of  which  there  is  no  manuscript 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  offspring  than  the  parents  of  the  French  Bomances/  One 
could  write  a  volume  on  these  debatable  texts,  and  on  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  assertion  that  *  it  is  unquestionable  *  that,  '  in  the  literary 
composition  of  the  fully  developed  Eomances  of  the  Bound  Table, 
the  main  factor  is  the  invention  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trxm- 
vhre'  The  only  authorities  cited,  on  a  topic  which  the  modem 
Celtic  scholars  seem  to  be  rapidly  disentangling  are  those  of 
Nash,  Sir  George  Dasent,  and  Sir  George  Cox,  Now  the 
humblest  amateur  wants  to  know  more,  and  might  be  advised  to 
consult  Bhys  and  Nutt,  Gaston  Paris,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Loth, 
Skene,  Gaidoz,  and  the  rest.  Nash,  on  these  points,  is  nearly  as 
antiquated  as  Bryant.  See  Mr.  Nutt's  Stttdiea  of  the  Holy  Grail^ 
p.  102.  The  topic  is  *too  ramified  for  me,'  as  a  hero  of  Mr. 
Stevehson'g  says ;  but  I  know  enough  to  want  to  know  far  more 
than  Mr.  Courthope  tells  me. 


* 


.  Thus,  as  I  said,  the  History  of  English  Poetry  cannot  be 
written  by  any  one  man,  however  accomplished.  We  need 
Benedictines  and  centuries  for  the  task.  Once  out  in  the  day- 
light, Mr.  Courthope  will  be  an  excellent  historian  ;  but  among 
the  darkling  origins,  sub  luce  malig^ia,  he  lacks  the  spiritual 
guide  and  the  gift  of  the  Golden  Boughs. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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'  NO  VOICE  HOWEVER  FEEBLE  LIFTED  OP  FOR  TROTH  mtS:-Whittier. 

DESTINY,  or  to  Live 

for  this  Day  ONLY ! 

ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS,   TOBACCO. 

DISCIPLINE,   SELF-DENIAL  THE   HIGHEST   AND 
BEST  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

TUT      DUMAS    AND     THB     AVBRAGE 
MAN  AND  HIS  PIiBASURJSS.-I' 

ho  lias  not  somo  great  ideal,  lucli  as  a  religiosi 
illnsion,  a  love  for  selence,  a  oraie  for  art,  i 
passion  for  eharity,  one  of  those  all-absorbu| 
delights  of  the  soul,  he  redescends  into  instisei. 
begins  to  lire  for  the  day  passing  oyer  his  h^i 
and  appeals  to  satisfactions  of  a  gross  n&tnre,  bn: 
prompt  and  certain.  They  will  kill  him  perhtpi, 
bat  what  is  it  that  does  not  in  the  long  ran  kill ! 
And  since  men  mast  more  towards  death  by  wka*»- 
ever  road  they  take,  why  not  select  the  ploasantnt 
and  what  matters  it  whether  the  end  be  reached 
a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later?  Who  knovi 
even  whether  the  short  cat  is  not  after  all  Ue 
best  1 ' 

*And  siich  is  hutnan  life^  so  gliding  on; 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor^  ami  is  gone!^ 

DRAWINS  AN  OVERDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OF  LIFL 

"CIXFEBIENCE  Bhows  that  POISONOUS  ANILINE  DYBS,  PINK  or  CHEMICALLY  OOLOOir: 
■■^  SHERBET,  or  ACIDULATED  SHERBET  masked  with  SUGAR,  HAZARDOUS  BRAIN  TIPPLES,  r 
any  form  of  PICK-ME-UP,  Mild  Ales,  Port  Wine,  Dark  Sherries,  Sweet  Champagne,  Liqaenrs  and  Bimodi^ 
are  all  rery  apt  to  disagree,  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky,  largely  dilated  with  mineral  wa'jr 
charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  is  pcculiarij 
adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  Liyer.  It  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  where  digestion  ii£ 
been  disturbed  or  lost  through  alcoholic  drinks,  fatty  substanoes,  or  want  of  exercise,  and  places  the  invalid  ci 
the  right  track  to  health.  If  its  Great  Value  in  keeping  the  body  in  health  were  uniyeraally  known  no  FAMILY 
WOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

DK.  A.  B.  GKIPPITHS,  F.B.8.  (Edin. . 
F.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Societies  a 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  &c^  &&,  Author  of  *  A  Mana^ 
of  Bacteriology,'  &c.,  &&,  writes  (unsolicited)  :— 


USB  ENO'S  TKinT  SALT.' -It  is 
SIMPLE,  bOOTHING.  COOLING,  RBb-RESH- 
I^G.  HEALTH-GIVING,  and  INVIGORATING  in 
Health  or  Disease. 

TTEADAOHE  AND  ALMOST  EVERY 
-KJ^  FORM  OF  DISEASE.— A  gentleman 
writes :— '  I  bave  used  Eno'a  •'  Fruit  Salt"  in  headaches 
and  almost  every  form  of  disease  for  nearly  tweuty- 
flve  years.  As  a  rule  I  found  it  everything  I  could 
wish ;  its  action  was  always  natural,  simple,  soothing, 
yet  potent  when  required,  without  hazardous  force, 
such  as  brafn-tipple,  or  pick-me-up  in  any  form  or 
condition  (always  did  good,  never  any  harm).  Can  be 
used  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  least  danger. 
•  Yours  truly,  Tudth.* 


•  London,  July  12,  1895. 
*  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  sev^nl 
samples  of  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt,*  and  find  that  it  U  c: 
uniform  strength  and  of  the  hi^jtheet  state  of  punt) 
It  is  a  valuable  preparation  of  soothing,  cooling,  re- 
freshing, and  invigorating  properties.  It  is  perfect;^ 
harmless,  and.  as  it  is  an  effervescent  preparation,  it  i 
plea«ant  to  take.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  xh^i 
Eno's  '*  Fiuit  Salt"  is  an  excellent  saline  restoratifv 
aperient. 

*  (Signed)    A.  B.  GBiFrmis.' 
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A    STOJtr    OP    TWO    SISTERS. 

By  Mrs.   Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

NOT  only  Sliplin,  but  the  entire  island  was  in  commotion  next 
day.  Stella  Tredgold  had  disappeared  in  the  night,  in  her  ball 
dress,  which  was  the  most  startling  detail,  and  seized  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  community  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Those  of 
them  who  had  seen  her,  so  ridiculously  overdressed  for  a  girl  of 
her  age,  sparkling  with  diamonds  from  head  to  foot,  as  some  of 
these  spectators  said,  represented  to  themselves  with  the  dismayed 
deUght  of  excitement  that  gleaming  figure  in  the  white  satin 
dress  which  many  people  had  remarked  was  like  a  wedding  dress, 
the  official  apparel  of  a  bride.  In  this  wonderful  garb  she  had 
stolen  away  down  the  dark  private  path  from  the  Cliff  to  the 
beach,  and  got  round  somehow  over  the  sands  and  rocks  to  the 
little  harbour ;  and,  while  her  sister  was  waiting  for  her  on  the 
cold  cliff  in  the  moonlight,  had  put  out  to  sea  and  fled  away — 
SteUa  the  girl,  and  Stella  the  yacht — no  one  knew  where.  Was  it 
her  wedding  dress,  indeed  ?  or  had  she,  the  misguided,  foolish 
creature,  flung  herself  into  Charlie  Somers's  life  without  any  safe- 
guard, trusting  to  the  honour  of  a  man  like  that,  who  was  a 
profligate  and  without  honour,  as  everybody  knew? 
»  Copyright,  1896,  by  M.  0,  W.  Oliphant. 
VOL,  XXVI,  NO.  CLVI,  0  0 
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No  one,  however,  except  the  most  pessimistic — who  always 
exist  in  every  society,  and  think  the  worst,  and  alas !  prove  in  so 
many  cases  right,  because  they  always  think  the  worst — believed 
in  this.  Indeed,  it  would  be  only  right  to  say  that  nobody 
believed  Stella  to  have  run  away  to  shame.  There  was  a  convic- 
tion in  the  general  mind  that  a  marriage  licence,  if  not  a  marriage 
certificate,  had  certainly  formed  part  of  her  baggage ;  and  nobody 
expected  that  her  father  would  be  able  to  drag  her  back  ^  by  the 
hair  of  her  head,'  as  it  was  believed  the  furious  old  man  intended 
to  do.  Mr.  Tredgold's  fury  passed  all  bounds,  it  was  universally 
said.  He  had  discharged  a  gun  into  the  group  on  the  lawn,  who 
were  searching  for  Stella  in  the  shrubberies  {moBi  absurd  of 
them !),  and  wounded,  it  was  said,  the  gardener's  wife,  who  kept  the 
lodge,  and  who  had  taken  to  her  bed  and  made  the  worst  of  it,  as 
such  a  person  would  naturally  do.  And  then  he  had  stood  at  the 
open  window  in  his  dressing-gown,  shouting  orders  to  the  people 
as  they  appeared — always  under  the  idea  that  burglars  had  got 
into  the  grounds. 

'  Have  the  girls  come  back  ?  Is  Stella  asleep  ?  Don't  let  them 
disturb  my  little  Stella !  Don't  let  them  frighten  my  pet,'  he  had 
cried,  while  all  the  servants  ran  and  bobbed  about  with  lanterns 
and  naked  candles,  flaring  and  blowing  out,  and  not  knowing 
what  they  were  looking  for.  A  hundred  details  were  given  of 
this  scene,  which  no  outsider  had  witnessed,  which  the  persions 
involved  were  not  conscious  of,  but  which  were  nevertheless  true. 
Even  what  Katherihe  said  to  her  father  crept  out  somehow, 
though  certainly  neither  he  nor  she  reported  the  details  of  that 
curious  scene. 

When  she  had  a  little  organised  the  helpless  body  of  servants 
and  told  them  as  far  as  she  could  think  what  to  do — ^which  was 
for  half  of  them  at  least  to  go  back  to  bed  and  keep  quiet ;  when 
she  had  sent  a  man  she  could  trust  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
Sitlla  at  the  pier,  and  another  to  fetch  a  doctor  for  the  woman 
who  considered  herself  to  be  dying,  though  she  was,  in  &ct,  not 
hurt  at  all — and  who  made  a  diversion  for  which  Katherine  was 
thankful — she  went  indoors  with  Mrs.  Simmons,  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  a  person  of  some  sense  and  not  helpless  in  an  emergency 
as  the  others  were.  And  Mrs.  Simmons  had  really  something  to 
tell.  She  informed  Katherine  as  they  went  in  together  through 
the  cold  house,  where  the  candles  they  carried  made  fiuntly  visible 
the  confusion  of  rooms  abandoned  for  the  night,  with  the  ashes  of 
last  night's  fires  in  the  grate,  and  last  night's  occupations  in 
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ever^  chair  carelessly  pushed  aside,  and  table  heaped  with  news- 
papers and  trifles — that  slj^e  had  been  misdoubting  as  something 
was  i^p  with  Stevens  at  least.  Stevens  was  the  point  at  which  the 
story  revealed  itself  to  Mrs.  Simmons.  She  had  been  holding 
her  head  very  high,  the  little  minx.  She  had  been  going  on 
errai^ds  and  carrying  letters  as  nobody  knew  who  they  were  to ; 
and  yesterday  was  that  grand  she  couldn't  contain  herself,  laughing 
and  smiling  to  herself  and  dressed  up  in  her  very  best.  She  had 
gone  out  quite  early  after  breakfast  on  the  day  of  the  ball  to  get 
some  bit  of  ribbon  she  wanted,  but  never  came  back  till  past 
twelve,  when  she  came  in  the  brougham  with  Miss  Stella,  and 
laughing  so  with  her  mistress  in  her  room  (you  were  out.  Miss 
Katherine)  as  it  wasn't  right  for  ,a  maid  to  be  carrying  on  like 
that.  And  out  again  as  soon  as  you  young  ladies  was  gone  to  the 
ball,  and  never  come  back,  not  so  &r  as  Mrs.  Simmons  knew. 
^Oh,  I've  misdoubted  as  there  was  something  going  on,'  the 
housekeeper  said.  Katherine,  who  was  shivering  in  the  dreadful 
chill  of  the  house,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  confasion  of  this 
sudden  trouble,  was  too  much  depressed  and  sick  at  heart  to  ask 
why  she  had  not  been  told  of  these  suspicions.  And  then  her 
father's  voice  calling  to  her  was  audible  coming  down  the  stairs. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  a  strange  figure  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  night-cap,  with  a  candle  held  up  in  one  hand 
and  his  old  gun  embraced  in  the  other  arm. 

*  Who's  there?'  he  cried,  staring  down  into  the  darkness. 
*  Who's  there  ?  Have  you  got  'em  ? — have  you  got  'em  ?  Damn 
the  fellows,  and  you  too,  for  keeping  me  waitin' ! '  He  was  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  or  at  least  sending  forth  jets  of  moisture  in  his 
excitement.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  broken  shout — 
'  Kath-i-rine ! '  astonishment  and  sudden  terror  driving  him  out 
of  familiarity  into  her  formal  name. 

*  Yes,  papa,  I  am  coming.  Q-o  back  to  your  room.  I  will  tell 
you  everything — or,  at  least,  all  I  know.'  She  was  vaguely 
thankful  in  her  heart  that  the  doctor  would  be  there,  that  there 
would  be  some  one  to  fall  back  upon  if  it  made  him  ill.  Katherine 
seemed  by  this  time  to  have  all  feeling  deadened  in  her.  If  she 
could  only  have  gone  to  her  own  room  and  lain  down  and  for- 
gotten everything — above  all,  that  Stella  was  not  there  breathing 
softly  within  the  ever-open  door !  She  stopped  a  moment,  in 
spite  of  herself,  at  the  window  on  the  landing  which  looked  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  there,  just  rounding  the  white  cli£f,  was  that 
moving  speck  of  whiteness  sharing  in  the  intense  illumination  of 

poa 
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the  moonlight :  which  even  as  she  looked  disappeared,  going  ont  of 
sight  in  a  minute  as  if  it  had  been  a  clond  or  a  dream. 

'  Have  they  got  'em,  Katie  ?  and  what  were  yon  doing  there  at 

this  time  of  night,  out  on  the  lawn  in  your Greorge !  *  cried 

the  old  man — *in  your  ball  finery?  Have  you  just  come  back? 
Why,  it's  near  five  in  the  morning.  What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this?  Is  Stella  in  her  bed  safe?  And  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  are  you  doing  here? ' 

*  Papa,'  said  Katherine  in  sheer  disability  to  enter  on  the  real 
subject,  '  you  have  shot  the  woman.' 

'  Damn  the  woman ! '  he  cried. 

'  And  there  were  no  burglars,'  she  said  with  a  sob.  The  cold, 
moral  and  physical,  had  got  into  her  very  soul.  She  drew  her  fur 
cloak  more  closely  about  her,  but  it  seemed  to  give  no  warmth, 
and  then  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  by  the  cold  fireplace,  in 
which,  as  in  all  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  last 
night's  fire.  Mr.  Tredgold  stood  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
he  was  cold  too.  He  bade  her  tell  him  in  a  moment  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  she  had  been  doing  out  of  the  house  at  this  hour 
of  the  night — with  a  tremulous  roar. 

'  Papa  !  oh,  how  can  I  tell  you !     It  is  Stella — Stella * 

'What!'  he  cried,  *  Stella  ill?  SteUa  ill?  Send  for  the 
doctor.  Call  up  Simmons.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ? 
Is  it  anything  bad  that  you  look  so  distracted  ?  Good  Ix)rd — mr 
Stella ! ' 

*  Oh,  have  patience,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Simmons,  coming  in  with 
wood  to  make  a  fire ;  '  there'll  be  news  of  her  by  the  morning — 
sure  there'll  be  news  by  the  morning.  Miss  Katherine  have 
done  everything.  And  the  sea  is  just  like  a  mill-pond,  and  her 
own  gentleman  to  see  to  her ' 

*  The  sea  ? '  cried  the  old  man.  '  What  has  the  sea  to  do  with 
my  Stella  ? '  He  aimed  a  clumsy  blow  at  the  housekeeper,  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  the  fire,  with  the  butt  end  of  the  gun  he  still  bad 
in  his  hand,  in  his  unreflecting  rage.  '  You  old  hag !  what  do 
you  know  about  my  Stella  ?  '  he  cried. 

Mrs.  Simmons  did  not  feel  the  blow  which  Katherine  diverted, 
but  she  was  wounded  all  the  same,  and  rose  up  with  dignity, 
though  not  before  she  had  made  a  cheerful  blaze.  *  I  meant  to 
have  brought  you  some  tea.  Miss  Katherine :  but  if  Master  is 

going  on  with  his  abuse He  did  ought  to  think  a  Kttle  bit  of 

you  as  are  far  more  faithful.  What  do  I  know — more  than  that 
innocent  lamb  does»  of  all  their  goings  on  ? ' 
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'  Katie/  cried  Mr.  Tredgold,  ^  put  that  wretched  woman  out  by 
the  shoulders.  And  why  don't  you  go  to  your  sister?  Doesn't 
Stella  go  before  everything?  Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor? 
Where's  the  doctor  ?  And  can't  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  child  ? ' 

*  If  I'm  a  wretched  woman,'  cried  Mrs.  Simmons, '  I  ain't  fit  to 
be  at  the  head  of  your  servants,  Mr.  Tredgold ;  and  I'm  quite 
willing  to  go  this  day  month,  sir,  for  it's  a  hard  place,  though 
very  likely  better  now  Miss  Stella's  gone.  As  for  Miss  Stella, 
sir,  it's  no  doctor,  but  maybe  a  clergyman  as  she  is  wanting ; 
for  she  is  off  with  her  gentleman  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here.' 

Mr.  Tredgold  gave  an  inarticulate  cry,  and  felt  vaguely  for  the 
gun  which  was  stiU  within  his  arm ;  but  he  missed  hold  of  it  and 
it  fell  on  the  floor,  where  the  loaded  barrel  went  off,  scattering 
small  shot  into  all  the  comers.  Mrs.  Simmons  flew  from  the  room 
with  a  conviction,  which  never  left  her,  that  she  had  been  shot  at — 
to  meet  the  trembling  household  flocking  from  all  quarters  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this  second  report.  Katherine,  whose 
nerves  were  nearly  as  much  shaken  as  those  of  Mrs.  Sinmions, 
and  who  could  not  shut  out  from  her  mind  the  sensation  that 
some  one  must  have  been  killed,  shut  the  door  quickly,  she  hardly 
knew  why ;  and  then  she  came  back  to  her  father,  who  was  lying, 
back  veiy  pale,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  the  person  wounded,  on 
the  cushions  of  his  great  chair. 

'  What — what— does  she  mean  ? '  he  half  said,  half  looked. 
'Is— is— it  true?' 

'  Oh,  papa ! '  cried  Katherine,  kneeling  before  him,  trying  to 
take  his  hand.     '  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid ' 

He  pushed  her  off  furiously.  *  You — afraid ! '  Impossible  to 
describe  the  scorn  with  which  he  repeated  this  word.  '  Is  it — is 
it  true  ? ' 

Katherine  could  make  no  reply,  and  he  wanted  none,  for  there- 
upon he  burst  into  a  roar  of  oaths  and  curses  which  beat  down  her 
head  like  a  hailstorm.  She  had  never  heard  the  like  before,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  least  resembling  it.  She  tried  to  grasp  at  his  hands, 
which  he  dashed  into  the  air  in  his  fury,  right  and  left.  She  called 
out  his  name,  pulled  at  his  arm  in  the  same  vain  effort.  Then 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  crying  out  that  she  could  not  bear  it— that 
it  was  a  horror  and  a  shame.  Katherine's  cloak  fell  from  her ; 
she  stood,  a  vision  of  white,  with  her  uncovered  shoulders  and 
arms,  confronting  the  old  man,  who,  with  his  £Eu;e  distorted  like 
thftt  of  a  demoniac,  sat  volleying  forth  curses  and  imprecation?* 
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Katherine  had  never  been  so  splendidly  adorned  as  Stella,  but  a 
much  smaller  matter  wilT  make  a  girl  look  wonderful  in  all  her 
whiteness,  shining  in  the  middle  of  the  gloom  against  the  back- 
ground of  heavy  curtains  and  furniture,  at  such  a  moment  of 
excitement  and  dismay.  It  startled  the  doctor  as  he  came  in,  as 
with  the  effect  of  a  scene  in  a  play.  And  indeed  he  had  a  totally 
different  impression  of  Katberine,  who  had  always  been  kept  a 
little  in  the  shad^  of  the  brightness  of  Stella,  from  that  day. 

'  Well/  he  said,  coming  in,  energetic  but  calm,  into  the  midst 
of  all  this  agitation,  with  a  breath  of  healthful  freshness  out  of  the 
night,  '  what  is  the  matter  here  ?  I  have  seen  the  woman,  Miss 
Katherine,  and  she  is  really  not  hurt  at  all.  If  it  had  touched 
her  eyes,  though,  it  might  have  been  bad  enough.  Hullo  I  the 
gun  again — gone  off  of  itself  this  time,  eh  ?  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt — nor  your  father.' 

*  We  are  in  great  trouble,'  said  Katherine.  *  Papa  has  been 
very  much  excited.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad — so  glad  you  have  come, 
doctor !     Papa ' 

*  Eh  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  Come,  Mr.  Tredgold,  you  must  get 
into  bed — not  a  burglar  about,  I  assure  you,  and  the  man  on  the 
alert.  \Miat  do  you  say?  Oh,  come,  come,  my  friend,  you 
mustn't  swear.' 

To  think  he  should  treat  as  a  jest  that  torrent  of  oaths  that 
had  made  Katherine  tremble  and  shrink  more  than  anything  else 
that  had  happened !  It  brought  her,  like  a  sharp  prick,  back  to 
herself. 

*  Don't  speak  to  me,  d you,'  cried  the  old  man.     *  D 

you  all — d ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  doctor,  *  cursed  be  the  whole  concern :  I  know — 
and  a  great  relief  to  your  mind,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  But  now 
there's  been  enough  of  that  and  you  must  get  to  bed.' 

He  made  Katherine  a  sign  to  go  away,  and  she  was  thankful 
beyond  ezpressidn  to  do  so,  escaping  into  her  own  room,  where 
there  was  a  fire,  and  where  the  head  housemaid,  very  serious, 
waited  to  help  her  to  undress — *•  As  Stevens,  you  are  aware,  Miss 
Katherine,  'as  gone  away.'  The  door  of  the  other  room  was  open, 
the  gleam  of  firelight  visible  within.  Oh,  was  it  possible — ^was  it 
possible  that  Stella  was  not  there,  that  she  had  gone  away  without 
a  sign,  out  on  the  breadths  of  the  moonlit  sea,  from  whence  she 
might  never  come  again  ?  Katherine  had  not  realised  this  part 
of  the  catastrophe  till  now.  '  I  think  I  can  manage  by  myself, 
Tliompson,'  she  said  faintly ;  '  don't  let  me  keep  you  out  of  bed.' 
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*  Oh,  there's  no  questioil  of  bed  now  for  ns,  Miss/  said  Thomp- 
son with  emphasis ;  ^  it's  only  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual, 
that's  all.  We'll  get  the  more  forwarder  with  our  work :  if  any 
one  can  work,  with  messengers  coming  and  going,  and  news 
arriving,  and  all  this  trouble  about  Miss  Stella.  I'm  sure,  for  one, 
I  couldn't  close  my  eyes.' 

Katherine  vaguely  wondered  within  herself  if  she  were  of 
more  common  clay  than  Thompson,  as  she  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  of  more  common  clay  than  her  sister ;  for  she 
felt  that  she  would  be  v6ry  glad  to  close  her  eyes  and  forget  for  a 
moment  all  this  troubled  She  said  in  a  faint  voice,  *  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  Miss  Stella,  Thompson,  as  yet.  She  may 
have  gone — up  to  Steephill  with  Lady  Jane.' 

*  Oh,  I  know,  Miss,  very  well  where  she's  gone.  She's  gone 
to  that  big  ship  as  sails  to-morrow  with  all  the  soldiers.  How  she 
could  do  it,  along  of  all  those  men,  I  can't  think.  I'm  sure  I 
couldn't  do  it,'  cried  Thompson.  *  Oh,  I  had  my  doubts  what  all 
them  notes  and  messages  was  coming  to,  and  Stevens  that  proud 
she  wouldn't  speak  a  word  to  nobody.  Well,  I  always  thought  as 
Stevens  was  your  maid.  Miss  Katherine,  as  you're  the  eldest ;  but  • 
I  don't  believe  she  have  done  a  thing  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  she  has  done  all  I  wanted.  I  don't  like  very  much  at- 
tendance. Now  that  you  have  undone  these  laces,  you  may  go. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Thompson,  but  I  really  do  not  want  any- 
thing more.' 

'  I'll  go  and  get  you  some  tea.  Miss  Katherine,'  the  woman 
said.  Another  came  to  the  door  before  she  had  been  gone  a 
minute.  They  were  all  most  eager  to  serve  the  remaining 
daughter  of  the  house — ^and  to  try  to  pick  up  a  scrap  of  news,  or  to 
state  their  own  views  at  the  same  time.  This  one  put  in  her  head 
at  the  door  and  said  in  a  hoarse  confidential  whisper,  '  Andrews 
could  tell  more  about  it  than  most,  Miss,  if  you'd  get  hold  of 
him.' 

^  Andrews ! '  said  Catherine. 

'  He  always  said  he  was  Miss  Stella's  man :  and  he's  drove  her 
a  many  places — oh,  a  many  places — ^as  you  never  knowed  of. 
You  just  ast  him  where  he  took  her  yesterday  momin',  Miss.' 

At  this  point  Thompson  came  back,  and  drove  the  other 
skurrying  away. 

When  Katherine  returned,  in  the  warm  dressing-gown  which 
was  so  comfortable,  wrapping  her  round  like  a  friend,  to  her 
father's  room,  she  foimd  the  old  man  in  bed,  very  white  and 
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tremulous  after  his  passion,  bnt  quiet,  though  his  lips  still  moyed 
and  his  cruel  little  red  eyes  shone.  Katheiine  had  never  known 
before  that  they  were  cruel  eyes,  but  the  impression  came  upon 
her  now  with  a  force  that  made  her  shiver ;  they  were  like  the 
eyes  of  a  wild  creature,  small  and  impotent,  which  would  £un 
have  killed  but  could  not — ^with  a  red  glare  in  them,  unwinking, 
fixed,  full  of  malice  and  fury.  The  doctor  explained  to  her, 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  what  he  had  done ;  while  Eatherine, 
listening,  saw  across  the  room  those  fiery  small  eyes  watching  the 
conversation  as  if  they  could  read  what  it  was  in  her  &ce.  She 
could  not  take  her  own  eyes  away,  nor  refuse  to  be  investigated 
by  that  virulent  look. 

*  I  have  given  him  a  strong  composing  draught.  He'll  go  to 
sleep  presently,  and  the  longer  he  sleeps  the  better.  He  has  got 
his  man  with  him,  which  is  the  best  thing  for  him ;  and  now 
about  you.  Miss  Katheiine.'  He  took  her  hand  with  that  easy 
familiarity  of  the  medical  man  which  his  science  authorises,  and 
in  which  there  is  often  as  much  kindness  as  science.  '  What  am 
I  to  do  for  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothing,  doctor !  xmless  you  can  suggest  something.  Oh, 
doctor,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  conceal  it  fix^m  you — ^my  sister 
is  gone !'  She  melted  suddenly,  not  expecting  them  at  all,  think- 
ing herself  incapable  of  them — into  tears. 

*  I  know,  I  know,'  he  said.  '  It  is  a  great  shock  for  you,  it  is 
very  painful ;  but  if,  as  I  hear,  he  was  violently  against  the  mar- 
riage, and  she  was  violently  determined  on  it,  was  not  something 
of  the  kind  to  be  expected  ?  You  know  your  sister  was  very  much 
accustomed  to  her  own  way.' 

*  Oh,  doctor,  how  can  you  say  that ! — as  if  you  took  it  for 
granted — as  if  it  was  not  the  most  terrible  thing  that  could 
happen  !  Eloped,  only  imagine  it !  Stella !  in  her  ball  dress, 
and  with  that  man ! ' 

'  I  hope  there  is  nothing  very  bad  about  the  man,'  said  the 
doctor  with  hesitation. 

*And  how  are  we  to  get  her  back?  The  ship  sails  to- 
morrow. If  she  is  once  carried  away  in  the  ship  she  will  never, 
never—  Oh,  doctor,  can  I  go  ?  who  can  go  ?  What  can  we  do  ? 
Do  tell  me  something,  or  I  will  go  out  of  my  senses,'  she  cried. 

'  Is  there  another  room  where  we  can  talk  ?  I  think  he  is 
going  to  sleep,'  said  the  doctor. 

Katherine,  in  her  distress,  had  got  beyond  the  power  of  the 
terrible  eyes  on  the  bed,  which  still  gleamed,  but  fitfully.    Her 
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father  did  not  notice  her  as  she  went  out  of  the  room.  And  by 
this  time  the  whole  house  was  astir  and  fires  were  being  lighted  in 
all  the  rooms — to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  servants,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  for  nobody  knew  why.  The  tray  that  had  been  carried 
to  her  room  was  brought  downstairs,  and  there  by  the  perturbed 
fire  of  a  winter  morning,  burning  with  preternatural  vigilance  and 
activity  as  if  eager  to  find  out  what  caused  all  this  commotion, 
she  poured  out  the  hot  tea  for  the  doctor,  and  he  ate  bread  and 
butter  with  the  most  wholesome  and  hearty  appetite — which  was 
again  a  very  curious  scene. 

The  Tredgolds  were  strangely  without  firiends.  There  was  no 
uncle,  no  intimate  to  refer  to,  who  might  come  and  take  the  lead 
in  such  an  emergency.  Unless  Katherine  could  have  conducted 
such  inquiries  herself,  or  sent  a  servant,  there  was  no  one  nearer 
than  the  doctor,  or  perhaps  the  vicar,  who  had  always  been  so 
fnendly.  He  and  she  decided  between  them  that  the  doctor 
should  go  off  at  once,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  there  was  a  train  to 
take  him,  to  the  great  ship  which  was  to  embark  the  regiment 
early  that  morning,  to  discover  whether  Sir  Charles  Somers  was 
there;  while  the  vicar,  whom  he  could  see  and  inform  in  the 
meantime,  should  investigate  the  matter  at  home  and  at  Steep- 
hill.  The  gardener,  a  trustworthy  man,  had,  as  soon  as  his  wife 
was  seen  to  be  *  out  of  danger,'  as  they  preferred  to  phrase  it — 
*  scarcely  hurt  at  all,'  as  the  doctor  said — ^been  sent  off  to  trace 
the  Stellay  driving  in  a  dog-cart  to  Bembridge,  which  was  the 
nearest  port  she  was  likely  to  put  in  at.  By  noon  the  doctor 
thought  they  would  certainly  have  ascertained  among  them,  all 
that  was  likely  to  be  ascertained.  He  tried  to  comfort  Katherine's 
mind  by  an  assurance  that  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  marriage, 
that  Somers,  though  he  had  not  a  good  character,  would  never — 
but  stopped  with  a  kind  of  awe,  perceiving  that  Katherine  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  any  other  ending,  and  condemn- 
ing himself  violently  as  a  fool  for  putting  any  such  thought  into 
her  head;  but  he  had  not  put  any  such  thought  in  her  head,  which 
was  incapable  of  it.  She  had  no  conception  of  anything  that  could 
be  worse  than  the  elopement.  He  hastened  to  take  refuge  in 
something  she  did  understand.  '  All  this  on  one  condition,'  he 
said,  *  that  you  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  I  will  do  nothing 
unless  you  promise  this :  and  you  can  do  nothing  for  your  sister. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done ;  gazing  out  over  the  sea  won't  bring 
the  yacht  back.  You  must  promise  me  that  you  will  try  to  go 
to  sleep.     You  will  if  you  try,' 
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'  Oh  yes,  I  will  go  to  sleep,'  Katherine  said.  She  reflected 
again  that  she  was  of  commoner  clay  than  Thompson^  who  coold 
not  have  closed  an  eye. 


CHAPTER  XVIII, 


It  proved  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  out  everything,  or  almost 
everything,  about  the  runaway  pair.  The  doctor's  mission,  though 
it  seemed  likely  to  be  the  most  important  of  all,  did  not  produce 
very  much.  In  the  bustle  of  the  embarkation  he  had  found  it 
difficult  to  get  any  information  at  all,  but  eventually  he  had  found 
Captain  Scott,  whom  he  had  attended  during  his  illness,  and  whom 
he  now  sent  peremptorily  down  below  out  of  the  cqld.  '  If  that's 
your  duty,  you  must  not  do  it,  that's  all,'  he  had  said  with  the 
decision  of  a  medical  man,  though  whether  he  had  secured  his 
point  or  not,  Katherine,  ungratefully  indiflferent  to  Algy,  did  not 
ascertain.  But  he  found  that  Sir  Charles  Somers  had  got  leave 
and  was  going  out  with  a  P.  and  0.  from  Brindisi  to  join  his 
regiment  when  it  should  reach  India. 

*  It  will  cost  him  the  eyes  out  of  his  head,'  Algy  said.  '  Lucky 
beggar,  he  don't  mind  what  he  spends  now.' 

^  Why?'  the  doctor  asked,  and  was  laughed  at  for  not  knowing 
that  Charlie  had  run  off  with  old  Tredgold's  daughter,  who  was 
good  for  any  amount  of  money,  and,  of  course,  would  soon  give 
in  and  receive  the  pair  back  again  into  favour.  '  Are  you  so  sure 
of  that  ? '  the  doctor  said.  And  Algy  had  replied  that  his  Mend 
would  be  awfully  up  a  tree  if  it  didn't  turn  out  so.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head  in  relating  this  story  to  Katherine.  *  I  have  my 
doubts,'  he  said ;  but  she  knew  nothing  on  that  subject,  and  was 
thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Stella  herself,  and  the  dreadful  thought 
that  she  might  see  her  no  more. 

The  vicar,  on  his  side,  had  been  busy  with  his  inquiries  too, 
and  he  had  found  out  everything  with  the  greatest  ease ;  in  the 
first  place  from  Andrews,  the  young  coachman,  who  declared  that 
he  had  always  taken  his  orders  from  Miss  Stella,  and  didn't  know 
as  he  was  doing  no  wrong.  Andrews  admitted  very  frankly  that 
he  had  driven  his  young  mistress  to  the  little  church,  one  of  the 
very  small  primitive  churches  of  the  island,  near  Steephill,  where 
the  tall  gentleman  with  the  dark  moustaches  had  met  her,  and 
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where  Miss  Stevens  had  turned  up  with  a  big  basketful  of  white 
chxysanthemums.     They  had  been  in  the  church  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  they  had  come  out  again,  and  Miss  Stevens  and  the 
young  lady  had  got  into  the  brougham.    The  chrysanthemums  had 
been  for  the  decoration  of  the  ballroom,  as  everybody  knew.     Then 
he  had  taken  Miss  Stevens  to  meet  the  last  train  for  Byde ;  and  then 
he  had  driven  his  young  ladies  home  with  the  same  gentleman  on 
the  box  who  had  got  down  at  the  gate :  finally  Andrews  had  picked 
up  Miss  Stella  and  the  gentleman  at  the  Cliff  door,  and  had  driven 
them  to  the  pier :  nothing  could  be  more  exact.  The  vicar  had  gone 
on  upon  this  in  search  of  information  to  Steephill  Church,  and  foimd 
that  the  old  rector  there,  in  the  absence  of  the  curate — he  himself 
being  almost  past  duty  by  reason  of  old  age — had  married  one  of  the 
gentlemen  living  at  the  Castle  to  a  young  lady  whose  name  he 
could  not  recollect  further  than  that  it  was  Stella.    The  old  gentle- 
man had  thought  it  all  right  as  it  was  a  gentleman  from  the  Castle, 
and  he  had  a  special  licence,  which  made  everything  straight. 
The  register  of  the  marriage  was  all  right  in  the  books,  as  the 
vicar  had  taken  care  to  see.     Of  course  it  was  all  right  in  the 
books  !     Katherine  was  much  surprised  that  they  should  all  make 
such  a  point  of  that,  as  if  anything  else  was  to  be  thought  of. 
What  did  it  matter  about  the  register  ?   The  thing  was  that  Stella 
had  run  away,  that  she  was  gone,  that  she  had  betrayed  their  trust 
in  her,  and  been  a  traitor  to  her  home. 

But  a  girl  is  not  generally  judged  very  hardly  when  she  runs 
away ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  her  parents'  fault  or  her  lover's  fault, 
and  she  but  little  to  blame.  But  when  Katherine  thought  of  her 
vigil  on  the  cUff,  her  long  watch  in  the  moonlight,  without  a  word 
of  warning  or  farewell,  she  did  not  think  that  Stella  was  so 
innocent.  Her  heart  was  very  sore  and  wounded  by  the  desertion. 
The  power  of  love  indeed !  Was  there  no  love,  then,  but  one  ? 
Did  her  home  count  for  nothing,  where  she  had  always  been  so 
cherished ;  nor  her  father,  who  had  loved  her  so  dearly ;  nor  her 
sister,  who  had  given  up  everything  to  her?  Oh  no ;  perhaps  the 
sister  didn't  matter !  But  at  least  her  father,  who  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  want  anything  upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart ! 
Katherine's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  of  all  Stella's  contrivances 
to  escape  in  safety.  She  had  carried  all  her  jewels  with  her,  those 
jewels  which  she  had  partly  acquired  as  the  price  of  abandoning 
Sir  Charles.  Oh,  the  treachery,  the  treachery  of  it !  She  could 
scarcely  keep  her  countenance  while  the  gentlemen  came  with 
their  reports.     She  felt  her  features  distorted  with  the  effort  to 
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show  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  to  thank  them  quietly  for  all  the 
trouble  they  had  taken.  She  would  have  liked  to  stamp  her  foot, 
to  dash  her  clenched  hands  into  the  air,  almost  to  utter  those 
curses  which  had  burst  from  her  father.  What  a  traitor  she  had 
been !  What  a  traitor !  She  was  glad  to  get  the  men  out  of  the 
house,  who  were  very  kind,  and  wanted  to  do  more  if  she  would 
let  them,  to  do  anything — ^and  especially  to  return  and  commnni- 
cate  to  Mr.  Tredgold  the  result  of  their  inquiries  when  he  woke 
from  his  long  sleep.  Katherine  said  No,  no,  she  would  prefer  to 
tell  him  herself.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  she  desired, 
and  that  was  to  be  left  alone. 

After  this  hot  fit  there  came,  as  was  natural,  a  cold  one« 
Katherine  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  the  room  divided  from 
that  other  only  by  an  open  door,  which  they  had  occupied  ever 
since  they  were  children.    Then  her  loneliness  came  down  upon 
her  like  a  pall.   Even  with  the  thrill  of  this  news  in  all  her  frame, 
she  felt  a  foolish  impulse  to  go  and  call  Stella — to  tell  Stella  all 
about  it,  and  hear  her  hasty  opinion.     Stella  never  hesitated  to 
give  her  opinion,  to  pronounce  upon  every  subject  that  was  set 
before  her  with  rapid,  unhesitating  decisions.     She  would  have 
known  exactly  what  to  say  on  this  subject.    She  would  have  taken 
the  girl's  part ;  she  would  have  asked  what  right  a  man  had  because 
he  was  your  f&ther  to  be  such  a  tyrant.    Katherine  could  hear  the 
very  tone  in  which  she  would  have  condemned  the  unnatural 
parent,  and  see  the  indignant  gesture  with  which  she  would  have 
lifted  her  head.    And  now  there  was  nobody,  nothing  but  silence ; 
the  room  so  vacant,  the  trim  bed  so  empty  and  cold  and  white.    It 
was  like  a  bed  of  death,  and  Katherine  shivered.    The  creature 
so  fiiU  of  impulses  and  hasty  thoughts  and  crude  opinions  and 
life  and  brightness  would  never  be  there  again.    No,  even  if  papa 
would  forgive — even  if  he  would  receive  her  back,  there  would  be 
no  Stella  any  more.    This  would  not  be  her  place ;  the  sisterly 
companionship  was  broken,  and  Ufe  could  never  more  be  what  it 
had  been. 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  desolation  and 
cried  bitterly.  What  should  she  do  without  Stella  ?  Stella  had 
always  been  the  first  to  think  of  everything ;  the  suggestion  of 
what  to  do  or  say  had  always  been  in  her  hands.  Katherine  did 
not  deny  to  herself  that  she  had  often  thought  differently  from 
Stella,  that  she  had  not  always  accepted  either  her  suggestions  or 
her  opinions ;  but  that  was  very  different  from  the  silence,  the 
absence  of  that  clear,  distinct,  self-assured  little  voice,  the  mind 
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blade  np  do  instantaneously,  so  ready  to  pronounce  ntK)ii  eveiy 
subject.  Even  in  this  way  of  looking  at  it,  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  was  no  blind  admirer  of  her  sister.  She  knew  her  faults  as 
well  as  anyone.  Faults  !  she  was  made  up  of  faults — but  she  was 
Stella  all  the  same. 

She  had  cried  all  her  tears  out,  and  was  still  sitting  intent, 
with  her  sorrowful  fece,  motionless,  in  the  reaction  of  excitement, 
upon  the  floor,  when  Simmons,  the  housekeeper,  opened  the  door, 
and  looked  round  for  her,  calling  at  last  in  subdued  tones,  and 
starting  much  to  see  the  lowly  position  in  which  her  young  mis- 
tress was.  Simmons  came  attended  by  the  little  jingle  of  a  cup 
and  spoon,  which  had  been  so  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the  girls  in 
all  their  little  childish  illnesses,  when  Simmons  with  the  beef-tea 
or  the  arrowroot,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  a  change  and  a 
little  amusement  to  them,  in  the  dreadful  vacancy  of  a  day  in  bed. 
Mrs.  Simmons,  though  she  was  a  great  personage  in  the  house 
and  (actually)  ordered  the  dinners  and  ruled  over  everything,  not- 
withstanding any  fond  illusions  that  Katherine  might  cherish  on 
that  subject — had  never  delegated  this  care  to  anyone  else,  and 
Katherine  knew  very  well  what  was  going  to  be  said. 

^  Miss  Katherine,  dear,  sit  up  now  and  take  this  nice  beef-tea. 
I've  seen  it  made  myself,  and  it's  just  as  good  as  I  know  how. 
And  you  must  take  something  if  you're  ever  to  get  up  your 
strength.  Sit  up,  now,  and  eat  it  as  long  as  it's  nice  and  hot. — do ! ' 
The  address  was  at  once  persuasive,  imploring,  and  authoritative. 
*  Sit  up,  now.  Miss  Katherine — do ! ' 

*  Oh,  Simmons,  it  isn't  beef-tea  I  want  this  time,'  she  said, 
stumbling  hastily  to  her  feet. 

*  No,'  Simmons  allowed  with  a  sigh :  *  but  you  want  your 
strength  kep'  up,  and  there's  nothing  so  strengthening.  It'll 
warm  you  too.  It's  a  very  cold  morning  and  there's  no  comfort  in 
the  house — not  a  fire  burning  as  it  ought  to,  not  a  bit  of  consolation 
nowhere.  We  can't  all  lay  down  and  die,  Miss  Katherine,  because 
Miss  Stella,  bless  her,  has  married  a  very  nice  gentleman.  He 
ain't  to  your  papa's  liking,  more's  the  pity,  and  sorry  I  am  in  many 
ways,  for  a  wedding  in  the  house  is  a  fine  thing,  and  such  a 
wedding  as  Miss  Stella's,  if  she  had  only  pleased  your  papa !  It 
would  have  been  a  sight  to  see.  But,  dear,  a  young  lady's  fancy  is 
not  often  the  same  as  an  old  gentleman's.  Miss  Katherine.  We 
must  all  own  to  that.  They  thinks  of  one  thing  and  the  young 
lady,  bless  her,  she  thinks  of  another.  It's  human  nature.  Miss 
Stella's  pleased  herself,  she  hasn't  pleased  Master.    Well,  we  can't 
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chaoge  it,  IVIiss  Katherine,  dear ;  but  she's  very  'appy,  I  don't  tnake 
a  doubt  of  it,  for  I  always  did  say  as  Sir  Charles  was  a  very  takiiig 
man.  Lord  bless  us,  just  to  think  of  it !  I  am  a-calling  her  Miss 
Stella,  and  it's  my  Lady  she  is,  bless  her  little  heart  I ' 

Though  she  despised  herself  for  it,  this  gave  a  new  torn  to 
Katherine's  thoughts  too.  Lady  Somers !  yes,  that  was  what 
Stella  was  now.  That  little  title,  though  it  was  not  an  exalted 
one,  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  general  opinion,  however  lofty 
might  be  the  theories  expressed,  as  to  the  insignificance  of  rank. 
Bank ;  it  was  the  lowest  grade  of  anything  that  could  be  eaUed 
rank.  And  yet  it  would  have  a  certain  effect  on  the  general  mind. 
She  was  even  conscious  of  feeling  it  herself,  notwithstanding  both 
the  indignation  and  the  sorrow  in  her  mind.  '  My  sister,  Ladj 
Somers ! '  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  say  it  with  a  certain  plea- 
sure, as  if  it  explained  more  or  less  now  (a  question  which  had 
always  been  so  difficult)  who  the  Tredgolds  were,  and  what  they 
were  worth  in  the  island.  Now  Katherine  suddenly  realised  that 
people  would  say,  'One  of  the  daughters  married  Sir  Charles 
Somers.'  It  would  be  acknowledged  that  in  that  case  the  Tredgolds 
might  be  people  to  know.  Katherine's  pride  revolted,  yet  her 
judgment  recognised  the  truth  of  this.  And  she  wondered  involun- 
tarily how  it  might  affect  her  father — if  he  would  think  of  that  ? 

'  Is  my  father  awake  yet,  Simmons  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Beginning  to  stir.  Miss  Katherine,  Dolby  said.  How  clever 
they  are,  them  doctors,  with  their  sleeping  draffs  and  things! 
Oh,  I'm  quite  opposed  to  'em.  I  don't  think  as  it's  right  to  force 
sleep  or  anything  as  is  contrary  to  the  Almighty's  pleasure.  But 
to  be  such  nasty  stuff,  the  effeck  it  do  have  is  wonderful.  Your 
papa,  as  was  so  excited  like  and  ready  to  shoot  all  of  us,  right  and 
left,  he  has  slep'  like  a  baby  all  these  hours.  And  waking  up 
now,  Dolby  says,  like  a  lamb,  and  ready  for  his  break&st.' 

'  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,  Simmons,'  cried  Katherine,  thmst- 
ing  back  into  Simmons's  hand  the  cup  and  the  spoon. 

*  You  won't  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Miss,  if  so  be  as  youTl  be 
guided  by  me.  He'U  not  think  of  it  just  at  once,  and  he'll  eat  his 
breakfast,  which  will  do  him  a  lot  of  good,  and  if  he  don't  see  you, 
why,  he'll  never  remember  as  anything's  up.  And  then  when  he 
comes  to  think,  Dolby  will  call  you,  Miss  Katherine,  if  the  doctor 
isn't  here  first,  which  would  be  the  best  way.' 

'  I  think  I  ought  to  go  to  him  at  once,'  Katherine  said.  But 
she  did  not  do  so.  It  was  no  pleasant  task.  His  looks  when  he 
burst  forth  into  those  oaths  and  curses  (though  she  had  herself 
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£elt  not  very  long  ago  as  if  to  do  the  same  might  have  been  a 
relief  to  her  surcharged  and  sickened  soul),  and  when  he  lay,  with 
Ids  keen  small  eyes  gleaming  red  with  passion,  in  his  bed,  looking 
at  her,  came  back  to  her  with  a  shudder.  Ferhai>s  she  had  not  a 
very  elevated  ideal  of  a  father.  The  name  did  not  imply  justice 
or  even  tenderness  to  her  mind.  Katherine  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  never  done  her  justice  all  her  life.  He  had  been  kind — 
enough ;  but  his  kindness  had  been  very  diflFerent  from  the  love  he 
had  shown  to  Stella.  He  had  elevated  the  younger  sister  over 
the  elder  since  ever  the  children  had  known  how  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil.  But  still  he  was  papa.  It  might  be  that 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  she  was  not  proud  of  her  lather  had  visited 
the  girl's  mind  more  than  once,  when  she  saw  him  among  other 
men ;  but  still  he  was  papa  just  as  Stella  was  Stella,  and  therefore 
like  no  one  else,  whatever  they  might  say  or  do.  She  did  not  like 
to  go  to  him  again,  to  renew  his  misery  and  her  own,  to  hear  him 
curse  the  girLwhom  he  had  adored,  to  see  that  dreadful  look  as  if 
of  a  fiend  in  his  face.  Her  own  feelings  had  fedlen  into  a  sort  of 
quietude  now  by  means  of  exhaustion,  and  of  the  slow,  slow 
moments,  which  felt  every  one  of  them  as  if  it  were  an  hour. 

It  was  some  time  longer  before  she  was  called.  Mr.  Tredgold 
had  got  up ;  he  had  made  his  toilet,  and  gone  down  to  his  sitting- 
room,  which  communicated  with  his  bedroom  by  a  little  private 
staircase.  And  it  was  only  when  he  was  there  that  his  eyes  fell  on 
his  clock,  and  he  cried  with  a  start : 

'  Half-past  twelve,  and  I  just  come  downstairs !  What  does  this 
mean — what  does  it  mean  ?  Why  wasn't  I  called  at  the  right 
time?' 

*  You  had  a— a  restless  night,  sir,'  said  the  man,  trembling. 
Q  Oh,  Where's  that  Miss  Katherine,  where's  that  young  person  ? '  he 
said  to  himself.) 

*  A  restless  night !  And  why  had  I  a  restless  night?  No  supper, 
eh  ?  Never  eat  supper  now.  Girls  won't  let  me.  Hollo  !  I  begin 
to  remember.  Wasn't  there  an  alarm  of  burglars  ?  And  none  of 
you  heard,  you  deaf  fools ;  nobody  but  me,  an  old  man  !  I  let  go 
one  barrel  at  them,  eh  ?  Enough  to  send  them  all  flying.  Great 
fun  that.  And  then  Katherine,  Katherine — what  do  I  remember 
about  Katherine  ?  Stopped  me  before  I  could  do  anything,  saying 
there  was  nobody.  Fool,  to  mind  what  she  said ;  quite  sure  there 
was  somebody,  eh  ?    Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  was  ? ' 

'Don't  know,  indeed,  sir,'  said  the  man,  whose  teeth  were 
chattering  with  fear, 
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*  Don't  know,  indeed !  Yon  onght  to  be  ashamed  of  yoniselL 
Speak  ont,  yon  fool.    Was  it  bnrglars ' 

*  No,  sir.  I  think  not,  sir,  I — don't  know  what  it  was,  sir. 
Something  abont  Miss abont  Miss ' 

*  Abont  whom  ? '  the  old  man  cried. 

*  Oh,  sir,  have  a  little  patience — it's  all  right,  it's  ail  right 
sir — jnst  Miss  Stella,  sir,  that — ^that  is  all  right,  sir — all  safe,  sir/ 
the  attendant  cried. 

Old  Tredgold  sat  upright  in  his  chair ;  he  put  his  elbows  on 
the  table  to  support  his  head.  '  Miss  Stella ! '  he  said  with  a 
sudden  hoarseness  in  his  voice. 

And  then  the  man  rushed  out  to  summon  Katheiine,  who 
came  quietly  but  trembling  to  the  caU. 

He  uncovered  his  face  as  she  came  in.  It  was  ghastly  pale, 
the  two  gleaming  points  of  the  eyes  glimmering  out  of  it  like  the 
eyes  of  a  wild  beast.  ^  Stella,  Stella  ? '  he  said  hoarsely,  and, 
seizing  Katherine  by  the  arm,  pressed  her  down  upon  a  low  chair 
close  to  him.     '  What's  all  this  cock  and  a  bull  story  ? '  he  said. 

*  Oh,  papa ! ' 

He  seized  her  again  and  shook  her  in  his  fury.  '  Speak  out  or 
I'll— ni  kill  you,'  he  cried. 

Her  arm  was  crushed  as  in  an  iron  vice.  Body  and  soul  she 
trembled  before  him.  'Papa,  let  me  go  or  I  can  say  nothing! 
I^t  me  go ! ' 

He  gave  her  arm  one  violent  twist  and  then  he  dropped  it. 

*  What  are  you  afraid  of  ? '  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of  those  angry 
eyes.     '  Go  on — go  on — tell  me  what  happened  last  night.' 

Katherine's  narrative  was  confused  and  broken,  and  Mr.  Tred- 
gold was  not  usually  a  man  of  very  clear  intelligence.  It  most 
have  been  that  his  recollections,  sent  into  the  background  of  his 
mind  by  the  extreme  shock  of  last  night,  and  by  the  opiate  which 
had  helped  him  to  shake  it  oflF,  had  all  the  time  been  working 
secretly  within  him  through  sleeping  and  waking,  waiting  only 
for  the  outer  framework  of  the  story  now  told  him.  He  under- 
stood every  word.  He  took  it  all  up  point  by  point,  marking 
them  by  the  beating  of  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

*  That's  how  it  was,'  he  said  several  times,  nodding  his  head.  He 
was  much  clearer  about  it  than  Katherine,  who  did  not  yet 
realise  the  sequence  of  events  or  that  Stella  was  already  Charlie 
Somers's  wife  when  she  came  innocently  back  with  her  white 
flowers,  and  hung  about  her  father  at  his  luncheon,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  please  him  \  but  he  perceived  all  this  without  the 
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hesitation  of  a  moment  and  with  apparent  composure.  '  It  was 
all  over,  then/  he  said  to  himself ;  ^  she  had  done  it,  then.  She 
took  ns  in  finely,  you  and  me,  Kate.  We  are  a  silly  lot — ^to  believe 
-what  everyone  tells  us.  She  was  married  to  her  fine  gentleman 
before  she  came  in  to  us  all  smiling  and  pleasant ; '  and  then, 
speaking  in  the  same  even  tone,  he  suddenly  cursed  her,  without 
even  a  pause  to  distinguish  the  words. 

'  Papa,  papa ! '  Katherine  cried,  almost  with  a  shriek. 

'What  is  it,  you  little  fool?  You  think  perhaps  I'll  say  "  Bless 
you,  my  children,"  and  have  them  back  ?  They  think  so  them- 
selves, I  shouldn't  wonder ;  they'll  find  out  the  difiFerence.  What 
about  those  diamonds  that  I  gave  her  instead  of  him — instead 

of '    And  here  he  laughed,  and  in  the  same  steady  tone  bade 

God  curse  her  again. 

'  I  cannot  hear  you  say  that — I  cannot,  I  cannot !  Oh,  God 
bless  and  take  care  of  my  poor  Stella !  Oh,  papa,  little  SteUa,  that 
you  have  always  been  so  fond  of ' 

Mr.  Tredgold's  arm  started  forth  as  if  it  would  have  given  a 
blow.  He  dashed  his  fist  in  the  air,  then  subsided  again  and 
laughed  a  low  laugh.     *  I  shan't  pay  for  those  diamonds,'  he  said. 

*  rU  send  them  back,  I'll And  her  new  clothes  that  she  was 

to  get — God  damn  her.  She  can't  have  taken  her  clothes,  flying 
off  from  a  ball  by  night.' 

*  Oh,  what  are  clothes,  or  money,  or  anything,  in  comparison 
with  Stella  ?  '  Katherine  said. 

'  Not  much  to  you  that  don't  have  to  pay  for  them,'  he  said. 

*  I  shan't  pay  for  them.  Go  and  pack  up  the  rags,  don't  you 
hear  ?  and  bring  me  the  diamonds.  She  thinks  well  send  'em 
after  her.'  And  here  the  curse  again.  *  She  shan't  have  one  of 
them,  not  one.  Go  and  do  what  I  tell  you,  Katie.  God  damn 
her  and  her ' 

*  Oh,  papa,  for  the  sake  of  everything  that  is  good  !  Yes,  I 
will  go — I  will  go.  What  does  it  matter  ?  Her  poor  little  frocks, 
her ' 

*  They  cost  a  deal  of  money  all  the  same.  And  bring  me  the 
diamonds,*  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

And  then  there  suddenly  flashed  upon  Katherine  a  strange 
revelation,  a  ludicrous  tragic  detail  which  did  not  seem  laugh- 
able to  her,  yet  was  so '  The  diamonds,'  she  said,  faltering, 

half  turning  back  on  her  way  to  the  door. 

'Well!  the  diamonds?' 

'  Oh,  forgive  her,  forgive  her !    She  never  could  have  thought 
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of  that ;  she  never  could  have  meant  it.  Papa,  for  God's  sake, 
forgive  her,  and  don't  say — tikxd  again.  She  uras  wearing  them 
all  at  the  ball.     She  was  in  her  ball  dress.     She  had  no  time  to 

change — she ' 

He  seized  and  shook  her  savagely  as  if  she  had  been  confess- 
ing a  theft  of  her  own,  and  then  rose  up  with  his  habitual 
chuckle  in  his  throat.  *  George!  she's  done  me,'  he  said.  *  She's 
got  her  fortune  on  her  back.  She's — she's  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  after  all.'  He  dropped  down  again  heavily  in  his  chair. 
and  then  with  a  calm  voice,  looking  at  Katherine,  said  tranquilly, 
*  God  damn  her '  once  more. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 


It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  Stella  had  calculated  her 
elopement  in  a  way  which  justified  most  perfectly  the  unwilling 
applause  elicited  from  her  father — ^that  she  was  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  She  had  over-decorated  herself,  as  had  been  remarked^ 
it  now  appeared,  by  everybody  at  the  ball,  on  the  night  of  her 
flight,  wearing  all  the  diamonds  she  had  got  from  her  father  as 
an  equivalent  for  her  lover — and  other  things  besides,  everything 
she  had  that  was  valuable.  It  was  ridiculous  enough  to  see  a  girl 
blazing  in  all  those  diamonds ;  but  to  have  her  pearl  necklace  as 
well,  adjusted  as  an  ornament  on  her  bodice,  and  bracelets  enough 
to  go  up  almost  to  the  elbow,  was  more  absurd  still,  and  Katherine, 
it  now  appeared,  was  the  only  person  who  had  not  observed  this 
excess  of  jewellery.  She  remembered  now  vaguely  that  she  had 
felt  Stella  to  be  more  radiant,  more  dazzling  than  ever,  and  had 
wondered  with  a  sort  of  dull  ache  whether  it  was  want  of  heart, 
whether  it  was  over-excitement,  or  what  it  was  which  made  her 
sister's  appearance  and  aspect  so  brilliant  on  the  very  eve  of  her 
parting  from  her  lover.  *  Partings  which  press  the  life  from  out 
young  hearts.'  How  was  it  possible  that  she  could  be  so  bright^ 
so  gay,  so  full  of  life,  and  he  going  away  ?  She  had  felt  tliis,  but 
she  had  not  noticed,  which  was  strange,  the  extraordinary  number 
of  Stella's  bracelets,  or  the  manner  in  which  her  pearls  were 
fastened  upon  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  This  was  strange,  but  due 
chiefly  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  Stella  had  not  shown  herself,  a> 
usual,  for  her  sister's  admiration  before  starting,  but  had  appeared 
in  a  hurry  rather  late,  and  aheady  wrapped  in  he?"  clo^k, 
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It  was  found,  however,  on  examining  her  drawers,  that  Stella 
liad  taken  everything  she  had  which  was  of  any  value.     It  was 
also  discovered  later  that  she  had  taken  advantage  of  her  &ther's 
permission  to  get  as  many  new  frocks  as  she  pleased — ^always  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Charlie — by  ordering  for  herself  an  ample 
trousaeaUj  which  had  been  sent  to  await  her  to  a  London  hotel. 
She  had  all  these  things  now  and  the  lover  too,  which  was  so 
brilliant  a  practical  joke  that  it  kept  the  regiment  in  laughter  for 
a  year ;  but  was  not  so  regarded  at  home,  though  Mr.  Tredgold 
himself  was  not  able  to  refrain  from  a  certain  admiration  when  he 
became  fully  aware  of  it,  as  has  been  seen.    It  afflicted  Katherine, 
however,  with  a  dull,  enduring  pain  in  the  midst  of  her  longing 
for  her  sister  and  her  sense  of  the  dreadful  vacancy  made  by 
Stella's  absence.      The  cheerful  calculation,  the  amused  and  merry 
looks  with  which  Stella  had  hid  all  her  wiles  and  preparations  gave 
her  sister  a  pang,  not  acute  but  profound — a  constant  ache  which 
took  away  all  the  spring  of  her  life.     Even  when  she  tried  to 
escape  from  it,  making  to  herself  all  those  bcmaZ  excuses  which 
are  employed  in  such  circumstances — about  love,  to  which  every- 
thing is  permitted,  and  the  lover's  entreaties,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  refused,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  to  live  her  own  life,  not  * 
another's,  and  was  obeying  the  voice  of  Nature  in  choosing  for 
herself — all  these  things,  which  Katherine  presented  to  herself  as 
consolations,  were  over  and  over  again  refused  by  her  better  judg- 
ment.    If  Stella  had  run  away  in  her  little  white  frock  and 
garden  hat,  her  sister  could  have  forgiven  her ;  but  the  trous- 
seau, the  maid,  the  diamonds,  even  the  old  pearls  which  had 
been  given  to  both  of  them — ^her  own  share  of  which  still  re- 
mained the  chief  of  Katherine's  possessions — that  Stella  should 
have   settled   and   arranged  all  that  was  more  than   Katherine 
could  bear.     She  locked  away  her  own  pearls,  with  what  she  felt 
afterwards  to  be  a  very  absurd  sentiment,  and  vowed  that  she 
would  never  wear  them  again.     There  seemed  a  sort  of  insult  in 
the  addition  of  that  girUsh  decoration  to  all  the  other  stolen 
ornaments.     But  this,  the  reader  will  perceive,  was  very  high- 
flown  on  Katherine's  part. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  tremendous  crisis,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  was  by  far  the  most  delightful  public  event  which  had 
occurred  in  Sliplin  for  centuries,  and  which  moved  the  very 
island  to  its  centre,  Lady  Jane  called  with  solemnity  at  the  Cliflf. 
Lady  Jane  was  better  dressed  on  this  occasion  than  I  believe  she 
bad  ever  been  seen  to  be  in  the  memory  of  men.     She  was  attired 
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in  black  brocade  with  a  train,  and  wore  such  a  mantle  as  every- 
body said  must  have  been  got  for  the  occasion,  since  it  was  like 
nothing  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  Lady  Jane's  shoulders  before. 
The  furs,  too,  were  unknown  to  Sliplin ;  perhaps  she  wore  them  in 
more  favoured  places,  perhaps  she  had  borrowed  them  for  the 
occasion.  The  reason  of  all  this  display  was  beyond  the  divination 
of  Katherine,  who  received  her  visitor  half  with  the  suppressed 
resentment  which  she  felt  she  owed  to  everyone  who  could  be 
supposed  privy  to  Stella's  plans,  and  half  vrith  the  wistful  longing 
for  an  old  friend,  a  wiser  and  more  experienced  person,  to  console 
herself.  Katherine  had  abandoned  the  young  ladies'  room,  with 
all  its  double  arrangements  and  suggestions  of  a  life  that  was 
over.  She  sat  in  the  large  drawing-room,  among  the  costly, 
crowded  furniture,  feeling  as  if,  though  less  expensive,  she  was 
but  one  of  them — a  daughter  needed,  like  the  Italian  cabinets,  for 
the  due  furnishing  of  the  house. 

Lady  Jane  came  in,  feeling  her  way  between  the  chairs  and 
tables.  It  was  appropriate  that  so  formal  a  visit  should  be 
received  in  this  formal  place.  She  shook  hands  with  Katherine, 
who  held  back  visibly  from  the  usual  unnecessary  kiss.  It  marked 
>  at  once  the  difference,  and  that  the  younger  woman  felt  herself 
elevated  by  her  resentment,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  supposed  to 
be  in  any  way  at  Lady  Jane's  feet. 

'  How  do  you  do  ? '  said  Lady  Jane,  carrying  out  the  same 
idea.  *  How  is  your  father  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  has,  on 
the  whole,  not  suffered  in  health — nor  you  either,  Katherine,  I 
hope?* 

'  I  don't  know  about  suffering  in  health.  I  am  well  enough,' 
the  girl  said. 

*  I  perceive,'  said  Lady  Jane,  *  by  your  manner  that  yon 
identify  me  somehow  with  what  has  happened.  That  is  why  I 
have  come  here  to-day.  You  must  feel  I  don't  come  as  I  usually 
do.  In  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  probably  have  sent  for 
you  to  come  to  me.  Katherine,  I  can  see  that  you  think  I'm 
somehow  to  blame — in  what  way,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

*I  have  never  expressed  any  blame.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
ever  thought  anyone  was  to  blame— except ' 

*  Except? — except  themselves.  You  are  right.  They  are  very 
hot-headed,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  he — ^he  is  a  sort  of  relation  of  mine — ^has  not  asked  my  ad- 
vice. If  he  has  done  so  once  he  has  done  it  a  himdred  times, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  Katherine,  all  that  I  have  said  has  been 
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conaistently  "  Don't  ask  me."  I  have  told  him  a  hundred  times 
that  I  would  not  take  any  responsibility.  I  have  said  to  him,  "  I 
can't  tell  how  you  will  suit  each  other,  or  whether  you  will  agree, 
or  anything."  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  felt,  as  he 
was  staying  in  my  house  at  the  time,  that  you  or  your  father 
might  be  disposed  to  blame  me.  I  assure  you  it  would  be  very 
unjust.  I  knew  no  more  of  what  was  going  on  on  Wednesday 
last — no  more  than — ^than  Snap  did,'  cried  Lady  Jane.  Snap  was 
the  little  tyrant  of  the  fields  at  Steephill,  a  small  fox  terrier,  and 
kept  everything  under  his  control.  ^ 

^  I  can  only  say  that  you  have  never  been  blamed,  Lady  Jane. 

Papa  has  never  mentioned  your  name,  and  as  for  me ' 

'Yes,  Katherine,  you;  it  is  chiefly  you  I  think  of.  I  am 
sure  you  have  thought  I  had  something  to  do  with  it.' 

Katherine  made  a  pause.  She  was  in  a  black  dress.  I  can 
scarcely  tell  why — ^partly,  perhaps,  from  some  exaggerated  senti- 
ment— actually  because  Mrs.  Simmons,  who  insisted  on  attending 
to  her  till  someone  could  be  got  to  replace  Stevens,  had  laid  it 
out : — and  she  was  unusually  pale.  She  had  not  in  reality  *  got 
over '  the  incident  so  well  as  people  appeared  to  hope. 

'  To  tell  the  truth,'  she  said,  '  all  the  world  has  seemed  quite 
insignificant  to  me  except  my  sister.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do 
thinking  of  her  that  I  have  had  no  time  for  anything  else.' 

'  That's  not  very  complimentary  to  people  that  have  taken  so 
great  an  interest  in  you.'  Lady  Jane  was  quite  discomposed  by 
having  the  word  insignificant  applied  to  her.  She  was  certainly 
not  insignificant,  whatever  else  she  might  be. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not,'  Katherine  said.  '  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  think  of,'  she  added  with  a  half  appeal  for  sympathy. 

*  I  dare  say.  Is  it  possible  that  you  never  expected  it  ?  Didn't 
you  see — that  night  ?  All  those  jewels  even  might  have  told  their 
story.  I  confess  that  I  was  vaguely  in  a  great  fright ;  but  I 
thought  you  must  have  been  in  her  confidence,  Katherine,  that  is 
the  truth.' 

*  I  in  her  confidence !  Did  you  think  I  would  have  helped 
her  to — to — deceive  everybody?  to — give  such  a  blow  to 
papa?' 

*Is  it  such  a  blow  to  your  papa?  I  am  told  he  has  not 
suffered  in  health.  Now  I  look  at  you  again  you  are  pale :  but  I 
don't  suppose  you  have  suffered  in  health  either.  Katherine, 
don't  you  think  you  are  overdoing  it  a  little  ?  She  has  done 
nothing  that  is  so  very  criminal.     And  your  own  conduct  was  a 
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little  strange.  You  let  her  run  off  into  the  dark  shmbbezies  to 
say  farewell  to  him,  as  I  am  told,  and  never  gave  any  alarm  till 
you  saw  the  yacht  out  in  the  bay,  and  must  have  known  they 
were  safe  from  any  pursuit,  I  must  say  that  a  girl  who  has 
behaved  like  that  is  much  more  likely  to  have  known  all  about  it 
than  an  outsider  like  me ! ' 

*  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,'  cried  Katherine — 
'  nothing !  Stella  did  not  confide  in  me.  If  she  had  done  so — 
if  she  had  told  me ' 

'  Yes;  what  would  you  have  done  then?'  Lady  Jane  asked 
with  a  certain  air  of  triumph. 

Katherine  looked  blankly  at  her.  She  was  wandering  about 
in  worlds  not  realised.  She  had  never  asked  herself  that  question. 
And  yet  perhaps  her  own  conduct,  her  patience  in  that  moonlight 
scene  was  more  extraordinary  in  her  ignorance  than  it  would  have 
been  had  she  sympathised  and  known.  The  question  took  her 
breath  away,  and  she  had  no  answer  to  give. 

'  If  she  had  told  you  that  she  had  been  married  to  Charlie 
Somers  that  morning  ;  that  he  was  starting  for  India  next  day ; 
that  whatever  her  duty  to  her  father  and  yourself  might  have 
been  (that's  nonsense ;  a  girl  has  no  duty  to  her  sister),  her  duty 
to  her  husband  came  first  then.  If  she  had  told  you  that  at  the 
last  moment,  Katherine,  what  would  you  have  done  ? ' 

Katherine  felt  every  possibility  of  reply  taken  from  her. 
What  could  she  have  done  ?  Supposing  Stella  that  night — ^that 
night  in  the  moonlight,  which  somehow  seemed  mixed  up  with 
everything — had  whispered  tAa^  in  her  ear,  instead  of  the  lie  about 
wishing  to  bid  Charlie  farewell.  What  could  she  have  done  ?  what 
would  she  have  done  ?  With  a  gasp  in  her  throat  she  looked 
helplessly  at  her  questioner.     She  had  no  answer  to  make. 

*  Then  how  could  you  blame  me  ? '  cried  Lady  Jane,  throwing 
off  her  wonderful  furs,  loosening  her  mantle,  beginning,  with  her 
dress  tucked  up  a  little  in  front,  to  look  more  like  herself.  *  What 
was  to  be  done  when  they  had  gone  and  taken  it  into  their  own 
hands  ?  You  can't  separate  husband  and  wife,  though,  Heaven 
knows,  there  are  a  great  many  that  would  be  too  thankful  if  you 
could.  But  there  they  were — married.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  made  sure  when  you  would  insist  on  driving  home  with  her, 
Katherine,  that  she  must  have  told  you.' 

*  I  was  not  expected,  then,  to  drive  home  with  her  ? '  Katherine 
said  sharply.  '  It  was  iuteuded  that  T  should  know  nothing — 
nothing  at  all.' 
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*  I  thought — I  sincerely  thought/  said  Lady  Jane,  hanging 
her  head  a  little,  *  that  she  would  have  told  you  then.  I  suppose 
she  was  angry  at  the  delay.' 

Katherine's  heart  was  very  sore.  She  had  been  the  one  who 
knew  nothing,  from  whom  everything  had  been  kept.  It  had 
been  intended  that  she  should  be  left  at  the  ball  while  Stella  stole 
off  with  her  bridegroom ;  and  her  affectionate  anxiety  about  Stella's 
headache  had  been  a  bore,  the  greatest  bore,  losing  so  much  time 
and  delaying  the  escape.  And  shut  up  there  with  her  sister,  her 
closest  friend,  her  inseparable  companion  of  so  many  years,  there 
had  not  been  even  a  whisper  of  the  great  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened, which  now  stood  between  them  and  cut  them  apart  for  ever. 
Katherine,  in  her  life  which  had  been  that  of  a  secondary  person, 
the  always  inferior,  had  learned  unconsciously  a  great  deal  of  self- 
repression  ;  but  it  taxed  all  her  powers  to  receive  this  blow  full  on 
her  breast  and  make  no  sign.  Her  lips  quivered  a  little;  she 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  together ;  and  a  hot  and  heavy  moisture, 
which  made  everything  awry  and  changed,  stood  in  her  eyes. 

*  Was  that  how  it  was  ? '  she  said  at  last  when  she  had  con- 
trolled her  voice  to  speak. 

*  Katherine,  dear  child,  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  No- 
body thought  that  you  would  feel  it '    Lady  Jane  added  after 

a   moment,   ^  so  much,*  and  put   out   her  hand  to   lay  it  on 
Katherine's  tightly-clasped  hands. 

*  Nobody  thought  of  me,  I  imagine,  at  all,'  said  Katherine, 
withdrawing  fix)m  this  touch,  and  recovering  herself  after  that 
bitter  and  blinding  moment.  *  It  would  have  been  foolish  to 
expect  anything  else.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that  I  was 
not  tried — that  I  was  not  confided  in.  I  might  perhaps  have 
thought  of  my  duty  to  my  father.  But  a  woman  who  is  married,' 
she  added  quickly,  with  an  uncontrollable  bitterness,  '  has,  I 
suppose,  no  duties,  except  to  the  man  whom — who  has  married 
her.' 

'  He  must  always  come  first,'  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  little 
solemnity.  She  was  thunderstruck  when  Katherine,  rising  quickly 
to  her  feet  and  walking  about  the  room,  gave  vent  to  Brabantio'g 
exclamation  before  the  Venetian  senators : 

'  Look  to  her,  thou :  have  a  quick  eye  to  see. 
She  hath  deceived  her  father  and  may  thee.' 

Lady  Jane  was  not  an  ignorant  woman  for  her  rank  and 
position.     She  had  read  the  necessary  books,  and  kept  up  a  kind 
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of  speaking  acquaintaiice  with  those  of  the  day.  Bat  it  may  be 
excused  to  her,  a  woman  of  many  occupations,  if  she  did  not 
remember  whence  this  outburst  came  and  thought  it  exceedingly 
ridiculous  and  indeed  of  very  doubtful  taste,  if  truth  must  be 
told. 

'  I  could  not  have  thought  you  would  be  so  merciless,'  she 
said  severely.  *  I  thought  you  were  a  kind  creature,  almost  too 
kind.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  never  been  touched  by  any 
love- affair  of  your  own.' 

Katherine  laughed — there  seemed  no  other  reply  to  this 
assumption — and  came  back  and  sat  down  quietly  in  her  chair. 

^  Was  that  all,  Lady  Jane  ? '  she  said.  *  You  came  to  teU  me 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  step  my  sister  has  taken,  and 
then  that  you  knew  all  about  it,  and  that  it  was  only  I  who  was 
left  out.' 

'  You  are  a  very  strange  girl,  Katherine  Tredgold.  I  excuse 
you  because  no  doubt  you  have  been  much  agitated,  otherwise  I 
should  say  you  were  very  rude  and  impertinent.'  Lady  Jane  was 
gathering  on  again  her  panoply  of  war — her  magnificent  town- 
mantle,  the  overwhelming  furs  which  actually  belonged  to  her 
maid.  ^  I  knew  nothing  about  the  first  step,'  she  said  angrily. 
'  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  marriage  as  you  were.  Afterwaids,  I 
allow,  they  told  me ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done— 
for,  of  course,  as  you  confess,  a  woman  as  soon  as  she  is  married  has 
no  such  important  duty  as  to  her  husband — I  did  not  oppose  the 
going  away.  I  advised  them  to  take  you  into  their  confidence; 
afterwards,  I  allow,  for  their  sakes,  I  promised  to  keep  yon 
engaged,  if  possible,  to  see  that  you  had  plenty  of  partners  and 
no  time  to  think.' 

Katherine  was  ashamed  afterwards  to  remember  how  the  prick 
of  injured  pride  stung  her  more  deeply  than  even  that  of 
wounded  affection.  '  So,'  she  said,  her  cheeks  glowing  crimson, 
'  it  was  to  your  artifice  that  I  owed  my  partners !  But  I  have 
never  found  it  difficult  to  get  partners — without  your  aid.  Lady 
Jane!' 

^  You  will  take  everything  amiss,  however  one  puts  it,'  said 
Lady  Jane.  And  then  there  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  that 
poor  lady  struggled  much  with  her  wraps  without  any  help  fit>ni 
Katherine,  who  sat  like  a  stone  and  saw  her  difficulties  without 
lifting  so  much  as  a  little  finger.  ^  You  are  to  be  excused,'  the 
elder  lady  added,  '  for  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  very  well 
treated :  though,  to  be  sure,  poor  Stella  must  have  felt  there  was 
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very  little  sympathy  likely,  or  she  certainly  would  have  confided 
in  you.  As  for  Charlie  Somers *  Lady  Jane  gave  an  expres- 
sive wave  of  her  hand,  as  if  consenting  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  him ;  then  she  dropped  her  voice  and  said  with  a 
change  of  tone,  *  I  don't  see  why  it  should  make  any  difference 
between  you  and  me,  Katherine.  I  have  really  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it— except  at  the  very  last.  Tell  me  now,  dear,  how  your 
father  takes  it.  Is  he  very  much  displeased  ? ' 
^  Displeased  is  a  weak  word,  Lady  Jane.' 

*  Well,  angry  then — enraged — any  word  you  like ;  of  course, 
for  the  moment  no  word  will  be  strong  enough.' 

'  I  don't  think,'  said  Katherine,  '  that  he  will  ever  allow  her  to 
enter  his  house,  or  consent  to  see  her  again.' 

*  Good  Heavens ! '  cried  Lady  Jane.  *  Then  what  in  the  world 
is  to  become  of  them  ?  But  I  am  sure  you  exaggerate — in  the 
heat  of  the  moment ;  and,  of  course,  Katherine,  I  acknowledge 
you  have  been  very  badly  used,'  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Katherine  was  perhaps  not  in  very  good  condition  after  Lady 
Jane's  visit,  though  that  great  personage  found  it,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  and  felt  that  she  had  settled  the  future  terms  on  which 
they  were  to  meet  in  quite  a  pleasant  way — to  receive  the  first 
letter  which  Stella  sent  her,  an  epistle  which  arrived  a  day  or 
two  later.  Stella's  epistle  was  very  characteristic  indeed.  It  was 
dated  from  Paris : 

*  Dearest  Kate, — I  can't  suppose  that  you  have  not  heard  every- 
thing about  all  that  we  have  done  and  haven't  done.  I  don't 
excuse  myself  for  not  writing  on  the  plea  that  you  couldn't 
possibly  be  anxious  about  me,  as  you  must  have  known  all  this  by 
next  morning,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  that  you  must  have  been 
angry,  both  you  and  papa,  and  I  thought  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  just  to  let  you  cool  down.  I  know  you  have  cause  to  be 
angry,  dear ;  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  and  it  was  on  my  lips  all 
the  time ;  but  I  thought  you  might  think  it  your  duty  to  make  a 
row,  and  then  all  our  plans  might  have  been  turned  upside  down. 
What  we  had  planned  to  do  was  to  get  across  to  Southsea  in  the 
yacht,  and  go  next  morning  by  the  first  train  to  London,  and 
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on  here  at  once — ^which,  with  a  few  changes,  we  carried  out. 
You  see  we  have  never  been  to  say  out  of  reach ;  but  it  would 
have  done  yon  no  good  to  try  to  stop  us,  for,  of  course,  firom  the 
moment  I  was  Charlie's  wife  my  place  was  with  him.  I  know  you 
never  would  have  consented  to  such  a  marriage;  but  it  is  perfectly 
all  right,  I  can  assure  you — as  good  as  if  it  had  come  off  in  St. 
Greorge's,  Hanover  Square.  And  we  have  had  a  delightful  time. 
Stevens  met  me  at  Southsea  with  the  few  things  I  granted 
(apologies  for  taking  her  from  you,  but  you  never  made  so  much 
use  of  her  as  I  did,  and  I  don't  think  you  ever  cared  for  Stevens), 
and  next  day  we  picked  up  our  things  in  London.  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  things,  they  are  beautiful.  I  hope  papa  won't 
be  dreadfully  angry  that  I  took  him  at  his  word ;  and  I'm  quite 
frightened  sometimes  to  think  what  it  will  all  cost — ^the  most 
lovely  trouBBeau  all  packed  in  such  nice  boxes — some  znsrked 
cabin  and  some — but  that's  a  trifle.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  clothes  are  charming,  just  what  you  would  expect  from 
Louise's  taste.  I  do  hope  that  papa  will  not  make  any  fuss 
about  her  bill.  They  are  not  dear  at  all,  for  material  and  work- 
manship (can  you  say  workmanship,  when  it's  needlework,  and 
all  done  by  women?)  are  simply  splendid.  I  never  saw  such 
beautiful  things. 

^  And  so  here  I  am,  Kate,  a  married  woman,  off  to  India  with 
my  husband.  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  I  can't  say  that  I  feel  much 
different  myself.  I  am  the  same  old  Stella,  always  after  my  fun. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least  if  after  a  while  Charlie  were  to 
set  up  a  way  of  his  own,  and  think  he  can  stop  me ;  but  I  don't 
advise  him  to  try,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  as  sweet  as  sugar 
and  does  exactly  what  I  like.  It  is  nice,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
called  my  Lady,  and  it  is  very  nice  to  see  how  respectful  all  the 
people  are  to  a  married  person,  as  if  one  had  grown  quite  a  great 
personage  all  at  once.  And  it  is  nicer  still  to  turn  a  big  man 
round  your  little  finger,  even  when  you  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  as  I 
have  sometimes,  that  it  may  not  last.  One  wonderful  thing  is 
that  he  is  always  meeting  somebody  he  knows.  People  in  society 
I  believe  know  everybody — that  is,  really  everybody  who  ought 
to  be  known.  This  man  was  at  school  with  him,  and  that  man 
belongs  to  one  of  his  clubs,  and  another  was  brother  to  a  fellow  in 
his  regiment,  and  so  on,  and  so  on — so  we  need  never  be  alone 
unless  we  like :  they  turn  up  at  every  comer.  Of  course,  he 
knows  the  ladies  too,  but  this  is  not  a  good  time  in  the  year  for 
them,  for  the  grandees  are  at  their  country  houses  and  English 
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people  only  passing  through.  We  did  see  one  gorgeous  person, 
-who  was  a  friend  of  his  mother's  (who  is  dead,  Heaven  be  praised  ! ), 
and  to  whom  he  introduced  me :  but  she  looked  at  me  exactly  as 
if  she  had  heard  that  Charlie  had  married  a  barmaid,  with  a  ^'  How 
do  you  do  ?  "  up  in  the  air — ^an  odious  woman.  She  was,  of  course, 
Countess  of  Something  or  Other,  and  as  poor  as  a  Church  mouse. 
Papa  could  buy  up  dozens  of  such  countesses;  tell  him  I 
said  so. 

^  You  will  wonder  what  we  are  doing  knocking  about  in  Paris 
when  the  regiment  is  on  the  high  seas ;  but  Charlie  could  not 
take  me,  you  know,  in  a  troopship,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  couldn't  possibly  have  spent  our  honeymoon 
among  all  those  men.  So  he  got  his  leave  and  we  are  going  by  a 
P.  and  0.  boat,  which  are  the  best,  and  which  we  pick  up  at 
Brindisi  or  at  Suez,  or  somewhere.  I  am  looking  forward  to  it 
immensely,  and  to  India,  which  is  full  of  amusement,  everybody 
tells  me.  I  intend  to  get  all  the  fun  I  can  for  the  next  year,  and 
then  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  dear  Kate,  that  papa  may  send  for  us 
home. 

*How  is  poor  dear  papa?  You  may  think  I  am  a  little 
hypocrite,  having  given  him  such  a  shock,  but  I  did  really  hope 
he  would  see  some  fun  in  it — he  always  had  such  a  sense  of 
humour.  I  have  thought  of  this,  really,  truly,  in  all  I  have  done. 
About  the  inyws^eav,  (which  everybody  thinks  the  greatest  joke 
that  ever  was),  and  about  going  off  in  the  yacht,  and  all  that,  I 
kept  thinking  that  papa,  though  he  would  be  very  angry,  would 
see  the  fun.  I  planned  it  all  for  that — indeed,  indeed,  Kate,  I  did, 
whatever  you  may  think.  To  be  sure,  Charlie  went  for  half  in  the 
planning,  and  I  can't  say  I  think  he  has  very  much  sense  of 
humour :  but,  still,  that  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  Was  he 
very,  very  angry  when  he  found  out  ?  Did  you  wake  him  in  the 
night  to  tell  him  and  risk  an  illness?  If  you  did,  I  think  you 
were  very,  very  much  to  blame.  There  is  never  any  hurry  in 
telling  bad  news.  But  you  are  so  tremendously  straightforward  and 
all  that.  I  hope  he  only  heard  in  the  morning,  and  had  his  good 
night's  rest  and  was  not  disturbed.  It  was  delicious  this  time  in 
the  yacht,  as  quiet  almost  as  a  mill-pond — just  a  nice  soft  little 
air  that  carried  us  across  the  bay  and  on  to  Southsea ;  such  a 
delightful  sail !  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  you  promenading 
about  in  the  cold  waiting  for  me  without  any  companion,  but  I 
really  couldn't,  dear.  Naturally  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with 
ourselves,  and  the  joy  of  having  got  oflF  so  nicely.     But  I  do  beg 
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your  pardon  most  sincerely,  dear  Kate,  for  having  left  yon  ont  in 
the  cold,  really  out  in  the  cold — ^without  any  figure  of  speech — 
like  that. 

'  But  my  thoughts  keep  going  back  constantly  to  dear  papa* 
You  will  miss  me  a  little,  I  hope,  but  not  as  he  will   miss  me. 
What  does  he  say  ?    Was  he  very  angry  ?     Do  you  think  he  ii 
beginning  to  come  roimd  ?    Oh,  dear  Kate,  I  hope  you  take  an 
opportunity  when  you  can  to  say  something  nice  to  him  abont  me. 
Tell  him  Charlie  wanted  to  be  married  in  London,  but   I  knev 
what  papa  would  think  on  this  subject,  and  simply  insisted  for  lus 
sake  that  it  should  be  in  the  little  Steephill  Church,  where  he 
could  go  himself,  if  he  liked,  and  see  the  register  and  make  sure 
that  it  was  all  right.     And  I  have  always  thought  of  him  all 
through.     You  may  say  it  doesn't  look  very  like  it,  but  I  have,  I 
have,  Kate.     I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  get  very  fond  of  Charlie 
after  a  time,  and  he  will  like  to  hear  me  called  Lady  Somers ;  and 
now  that  my  mind  is  set  at  rest  and  no  longer  drawn  this  way 
and  that  way  by  love  aflFairs  don't  you  know.     I  should  be  a  bette* 
daughter  to  him  than  ever  before.     Do  get  him  to  see  this,  Kate. 
You  will  have  all  the  influence  now  that  I  am  away.     It  is  you 
that  will  be  able  to  turn  him  round  your  little  finger.     And,  oh, 
I  hope,  I  hope,  dear,  that  you  will  do  it,  and  be  true  to  me !    You 
have  always  been  such  a  faithful,  good  sister,  even  when  I  tried 
you  most  with  my  nonsense.     I  am  sure  I  tried  you,  you  being  so 
different  a  kind  from  such  a  Uttle  fool  as  Stella,  and  so  much  more 
valuable  and  all  that.     Be  sure  to  write  to  me  before  we  leave 
Paris,  which  will  be  in  a  week,  to  tell  me  how  papa  is,  and  how 
he  is  feeling  about  me — and,  oA,  do  be  faithful  to  us,  dear  Kate, 
and  make  him  call  us  back  within  a  year !     Charlie  does  not  miud 
about  his  profession  ;  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  it  up  and 
settle  down,  to  be  near  papa.     And  then,  you  see,  he  has  really  a 
beautiful  old  house  of  his  own  in  the  country,  which  he  never 
could  afford  to  live  in,  where  we  could  arrange  the  most  charming 
appartementf  as  the  French  say,  for  papa  for  part  of  the  year. 

^Do,  dearest  Kate,  write,  write!  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
state  of  affairs.     With  Charlie's  love, 

*  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

'  Stella  (Lady)  Somehs/ 

*  I  have  a  letter  from — Stella,  papa,'  said  Katherine  the  same 
night. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  with  a  momentary  prick  of  his  ears ;  then  be 
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composed  himself  and  repeated  with  the  profoundest  composure, 
'  God  damn  her ! '  as  before. 

*  Oh,  papa,  do  not  say  that !  She  is  very  anxious  to  know 
liow  you  are,  and  to  ask  you — oh,  with  all  her  heart,  papa — to 
forgive  her.* 

Mr.  Tredgold  did  not  raise  his  head  or  show  any  interest.  He 
only  repeated  with  the  same  calm  that  phrase  again. 

'  You  have  surely  something  else  to  say  at  the  mention  of  her 
name.  Oh,  papa,  she  has  done  very,  very  wrong,  but  she  is  so 
sorry — she  would  like  to  fling  herself  at  your  feet.* 

'  She  had  better  not  do  that ;  I  should  kick  her  away  like  a 
football,'  he  said. 

*  You  could  never  be  cruel  to  Stella — ^your  little  Stella !  You 
always  loved  her  the  best  of  us  two.  I  never  came  near  her 
either  in  one  way  or  another.' 

'  That  is  true  enough,'  said  the  old  man. 

Katherine  did  not  expect  any  better,  but  this  calm  daunted 
her.  Even  Stella's  absence  did  not  advance  her  in  any  way ;  she 
still  occupied  the  same  place,  whatever  happened.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  resumed  her  argument. 

*  And  you  will  miss  her  dreadfully,  papa.  Only  think,  those 
long  nights  that  are  coming — how  you  will  miss  her  with  her 
songs  and  her  chatter  and  her  brightness !  I  am  only  a  dull 
companion,'  said  Katherine,  perhaps  a  little,  though  not  very 
reasonably,  hoping  to  be  contradicted. 

*  You  are  that,'  said  her  father  calmly. 

What  was  she  to  say  ?  She  felt  crushed  down  by  this  dis- 
approval, the  calm  recognition  that  she  was  nobody,  and  that  all 
her  efforts  to  be  agreeable  could  never  meet  with  any  response. 
She  did  make  many  efforts,  &r  more  than  ever  Stella  had  done. 
Stella  had  never  taken  any  trouble ;  her  father's  comfort  had  in 
reality  been  of  very  little  importance  to  her.  She  had  pleased 
him  because  she  was  Stella,  just  as  Katherine,  because  she  was 
Katherine,  did  not  please  him.  And  what  was  there  more  to  be 
said  ?  It  is  hard  upon  the  unpleasing  one,  the  one  who  never 
gives  satisfaction  :  but  the  fact  remains. 

*  You  are  very  plain-spoken,'  said  Katherine,  trying  to  find  a 
little  forlorn  fun  in  the  situation.  *  You  don't  take  much  pains 
to  spare  my  feelings.  Still,  allowing  this  to  be  all  true,  and  I 
don't  doubt  it  for  a  moment — think  how  dull  you  will  be  in  the 
evenings,  papa !  You  will  want  Stella  a  hundred  times  in  an  hour, 
you  wiU  always  want  her.     This  winter,  of  course,  they  could  no^ 
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oome  back ;  but  before  another  winter,  oh,  papa,  think,  for  yonr 
own  advantage ! — do  say  that  you  will  forgive  her,  and  that  they 
may  come  back ! ' 

*  We  may  all  be  dead  and  gone  before  another  winter/  Mr. 
Tredgold  said. 

*  That  is  true ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  all  be 
living  and  very  dull  and  in  great,  great  need  of  something  to 
cheer  us  up.  Do  hold  out  the  hope,  papa,  that  you  will  forgive 
her,  and  send  for  her,  and  have  her  back ! ' 

'  What  is  she  to  give  you  for  standing  up  for  her  like  this  ?' 
said  the  old  man  with  his  grim  chuckling  laugh. 

*  To  give — me  ? '  Katherine  was  so  astonished  this  time  that 
she  could  not  think  of  any  answer. 

*  Because  you  needn't  lose  your  breath,'  said  her  iiEither,  *  for 
you'll  lose  whatever  she  has  promised  you.  I've  only  one  word  to 
say  about  her,  and  that  I've  said  too  often  already  to  please  you — 
Grod  damn  her,'  her  father  said. 

And  Katherine'  gave  up  the  unequal  conflict — ^for  the  moment 
at  least.  It  was  not  astonishing,  perhaps,  that  she  spent  a  great 
deal  of  her  time,  as  much  as  the  weather  would  allow,  which  now 
was  grim  November,  bringing  up  fog  from  land  and  sea,  npon  the 
cliff,  where  she  walked  up  and  down  sometimes  when  there  was 
little  visible  except  a  grey  expanse  of  mist  behind  the  feathery 
tracery  of  the  tamarisk  trees ;  sometimes  thinking  of  those  two 
apparitions  of  the  SteUAi  in  the  bay,  which  now  seemed  to  connect 
with  each  other  like  two  succeeding  events  in  a  story,  and  some- 
times of  very  different  things.  She  began  to  think  ofbener  than 
she  had  ever  done  of  her  own  lover,  he  whom  she  had  not  had 
time  to  begin  to  love,  only  to  have  a  curious  half-awakened  interest 
in,  at  the  time  when  he  was  sent  so  summarily  about  his  business. 
Had  he  not  been  sent  about  his  business,  probably  Katherine 
might  never  have  thought  of  him  at  all.  It  was  the  sudden  &ct 
of  his  dismissal  and  the  strange  discovery  thus  made,  that  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  at  least  whose  mind  was  occupied  with 
her  and  not  with  Stella,  that  gave  him  that  hold  upon  her  which 
he  had  retained. 

She  wondered  now  vaguely  what  would  have  happened  had  she 
done  what  Stella  had  done  ?  (It  was  impossible,  because  she  had 
not  thought  of  him  much,  had  not  come  to  any  conscious  appro- 
priation of  him  until  after  he  was  gone ;  but  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  she  had  done  what  Stella  had  done  ?)  She 
would  have  been  cut  off,  she  and  he,  and  nobody  would  have  been 
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much  the  worse.  Stella,  then,  being  the  only  girl  of  the  house, 
would  have  been  more  serious,  would  have  been  obliged  to  think 
of  things.  She  would  have  chosen  someone  better  than  Charlie 
Somers,  someone  that  would  have  pleased  her  father  better ;  and 
he  would  have  kept  his  most  beloved  child,  and  all  would  have 
been  well.  From  that  point  of  view  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  that  Katherine  should  have  done  evil  that  good  might 
come.  Was  it  doing  evil  to  elope  from  home  with  the  man  you 
loved,  because  your  father  refused  him — ^if  you  felt  you  could  not 
live  without  him  ?  That  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  solve.  In 
the  first  place,  Katherine,  never  having  been,  let  us  say,  very  much 
in  love  herself,  thought  it  was  almost  immodest  in  a  woman  to 
say  that  she  could  not  live  without  any  man.  It  might  be  that 
she  loved  a  man  who  did  not  love  her,  or  who  loved  somebody  else, 
and  then  she  would  be  compelled,  whatever  she  wished,  to  live 
without  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  well-worn 
yet  very  reasonable  argument  that  it  is  the  girl's  life  and  happi- 
ness that  is  concerned,  not  the  parents',  and  that  to  issue  a  ukase 
like  an  emperor,  or  a  bull  like  a  pope,  that  your  child  must  give 
up  the  man  who  alone  can  make  her  happy,  is  tyrannical  and 
cruel.  One  is  commanded  to  obey  one's  parents,  but  there  are 
limits  to  that  command ;  a  woman  of,  say,  thirty  for  instance 
(which  to  Katherine,  at  twenty-three,  was  still  a  great  age),  could 
not  be  expected  to  obey  like  a  child ;  a  woman  of  twenty  even 
was  not  like  a  little  girl.  A  child  has  to  do  what  it  is  told, 
whether  it  likes  or  not ;  but  a  woman — and  when  all  her  own  life 
is  in  question  ? 

These  were  thoughts  which  Katherine  pondered  much  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  path  on  the  cliff.  For  some  time  she 
went  out  very  little,  fearing  always  to  meet  a  new  group  of 
interested  neighbours  who  should  question  her  about  Stella.  She 
shrank  from  the  demands,  from  the  criticisms  that  were  some- 
times very  plain,  and  sometimes  veiled  under  pretences  of  interest 
or  sympathy.  She  would  not  discuss  her  sister  with  anyone,  or 
her  father,  or  their  arrangements  or  family  disasters,  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  winter 
she  confined  herself  to  the  small  but  varied  domain  which  was 
such  a  world  of  flowers  in  summer,  and  now,  though  the  trees 
were  bare,  commanded  all  the  sun  that  enlivens  a  wintry  sky, 
and  all  the  aspects  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sky. 
There  she  walked  about  and  asked  herself  a  hundred  questions. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  of  them  if  she  had  run 
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away  with  James  Stanford.  It  would  have  cost  her  Mher 
nothing  to  part  with  her ;  he  would  have  been  more  lenient  with 
the  daughter  he  did  not  care  for.  And  Stella  would  have  been 
more  thoughtful,  more  judicious,  if  there  had  been  nobody  at 
home  behind  her  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  conmion  life.  And 
then,  Katherine  wondered,  with  a  gasp,  as  to  the  life  that  might 
have  been  hers  had  she  been  James  Stanford's  wife.  She  would 
have  gone  to  India,  too,  but  with  no  InAiAseau^  no  diamonds,  no 
gay  interval  at  Paris.  She  would  have  had  only  him,  no  more, 
to  fill  up  her  horizon  and  occupy  her  changed  life.  She  thought 
of  this  with  a  little  shiver,  wondering — ^for,  to  be  sure,  she  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  in  love  with  him,  but  only  interested  in  him — 
very  curious  if  it  had  been  possible  to  know  more  about  him,  to 
get  to  understand  him.  It  was  a  singular  characteristic  in  him 
that  it  was  she  whom  he  had  cared  for  and  not  Stella.  He  was 
the  first  and  only  person  who  had  done  so — at  least,  the  only  man. 
Women,  she  was  aware,  often  got  on  better  with  her  than  with 
her  sister;  but  that  did  not  surprise  her,  somehow,  while  the 
other  did  impress  her  deeply.  Why  should  he  have  singled  out 
her,  Katherine,  to  fall  in  love  with  ?  It  showed  that  he  must  be 
a  particular  kind  of  man,  not  like  other  people.  This  was  the 
reason  why  Katherine  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  him,  thought 
so  much  of  him  all  this  time,  not  because  she  was  in  love  with 
him.  And  it  struck  her  with  quite  a  curious  impression,  made 
up  of  some  awe,  some  alarm,  some  pleasure,  and  a  good  deal  of 
abashed  amusement,  to  think  that  she  might,  like  Stella,  have 
eloped  with  him — ^might  have  been  living  with  him  as  her  sole 
companion  for  two  or  three  years.  She  used  to  laugh  to  herself 
and  hush  up  her  Une  of  thinking  abruptly  when  she  came  to  this 
point :  and  yet  there  was  a  curious  attraction  in  it. 

Soon,  however,  the  old  routine,  although  so  much  changed, 
came  back,  the  usual  visitors  came  to  call,  there  were  the  usual 
little  assemblages  to  luncheon,  which  was  the  form  of  entertainment 
Mr.  Tredgold  preferred ;  the  old  round  of  occupations  began,  the 
Stanley  girls  and  the  others  flowed  and  circled  about  her  in  the 
afternoon  :  and,  before  she  knew,  Katherine  was  drawn  again  into 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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I  HAVE  had  the  honour  of  saying  something  in  these  pages 
about  business  and  legal  matters  as  conducted  in  the  first 
business  city  of  France.  Some  things  in  the  daily  life  of  the  streets 
of  that  city  are,  in  their  way,  just  as  remarkable,  and  these  I  pro- 
pose to  recount  as  the  memory  of  a  recent  visit  brings  them  back 
to  me.  And  first  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject  of  law  and 
order.  There  is  a  certain  market  place  off  the  Quai  de  la  Porte, 
and  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  old  town,  which  has  gained  (and 
certainly,  as  the  French  phrase  has  it,  has  not  stolen)  a  very  ugly 
nickname  by  reason  of  the  constant  murders,  the  committers  of 
which  firequently  remain  undiscovered,  and  murderous  assaults 
which  take  place  there  after  nightfall.  Why  this  particular  place 
should  be  the  place  of  all  others  where  such  infiractions  of  the  law 
take  place  is  not  clearly  apparent.  Possibly  the  criminal  popula- 
tion think  it  a  pity  that  the  reputation  of  the  square,  indicated  by 
its  nickname,  should  not  be  kept  up,  and  possibly  also  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  habit ;  or  the  two  things  may  work  together  for  evil. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  police  should  always  carry  and  should 
never  be  slow  in  using  revolvers ;  and  when  I  had  stayed  some  time 
in  the  place,  heard,  and  seen  reported  daily  in  that  excellent  paper, 
Le  Petit  MaraeiUcm^  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  always  likely  to 
happen,  I  ceased  to  retain  any  sort  of  surprise  at  a  request  which 
had  reached  me,  a  few  months  before,  from  my  friend  who  is  settled 
at  Endoume,  the  great  suburb  of  Marseilles,  that  I  would  send 
him  out  two  pairs  of  Derringer  pistols.  He  told  me,  when  in  due 
time  I  followed  on  the  track  of  the  Derringers,  that  it  was  always 
prudent  to  carry  a  '  gun '  in  your  pocket  if  you  walked  from  En- 
doume to,  say,  the  Opera  House  on  a  darkish  night,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  after  some  days'  course  of  Le  Petit  MaraeiUaia  at  breakfast, 
I  found  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement.  More- 
over, it  is  not  very  long  since  a  foot-passenger,  walking  in  the  main 
road  of  Endoume  at  about  six  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  at  a  point 
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where  there  is  a  generally  well-attended  caf6  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  was  set  upon,  robbed,  and  half-mnrdered  by  several  ruffians, 
who  were  never  found  out.  Had  he  been  equipped  with  a  revolTer, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  at  that  time  of  day,  at  any  rate,  the 
mere  act  of  drawing  it  would  have  been  enough  to  pat  the  rogues 
to  flight,  though  after  nightfidl  they,  on  their  side,  are  handj 
enough  with  their  weapons.  It  may  occur  to  the  rapid  eye  of  s 
reader  that  it  is  absurd  to  make  a  fuss  about  outrages  of  this  kind 
in  Marseilles,  when  such  things  may  occur  any  day  in  any  large 
city  of  civilisation.  That  is  so,  but  they  do  not  occur  so  firequentlj, 
and  in  most  cities,  if  they  began  to  be  frequent,  steps  would  be 
speedily  taken  to  remedy  that  state  of  affiurs,  mentioned  in  s 
previous  paper,  which  leaves  the  whole  of  the  space — about  three 
miles — ^between  the  Catalans  and  the  Prado  to  look  after  itself, 
without  the  help  of  a  single  policeman. 

The  mention  of  the  Prado,  the  resort  of  fashion  and  wealth  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  reminds  me  of  the  extraordinary  driving 
habits  of  the  Marseillais.  Most  of  the  smart  young  men  drive 
'  steppares '  in  high  trotting-carts,  and  some  of  the  horses  would 
do  much  credit  to  their  owners  if  they  were  managed  in  a  reason- 
able way.  But  Uie  swagger  thing  to  do  is  to  put  on  steam  hard 
all  for  a  short  burst,  then  drop  into  a  crawl,  at  which  pace  yoo 
retrace  the  road  taken,  and  then  again  break  into  fire  and  fury,  and 
so  da  capo  and  da  capo  past  aU  whooping.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  are  the  statistics  of  lung  disease  among  Mar- 
seilles horses.  Of  course,  such  of  the  horses  as  are  mere '  screws' 
cannot  but  get  worn  out  pretty  soon  with  such  treatment.  The 
habit  is  also  exasperating  enough  to  a  person  who  does  not  see  the 
fun  of  conforming  to  this  peculiar  fashion,  and  who  is  forced  to 
adopt  an  Agag-like  method  with  his  own  trap  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  collisions.  Another  exasperating  trick  is  common  alike  to  the 
*  chariots  of  the  great '  and  to  the  butcher's  or  baker's  or  candle- 
stick-maker's cart.  This  is  practised  when  you  are  driving  in  the 
same  direction  as  other  vehicles,  and  a  &vourite  place  for  it  is  the 
length  of  the  Comiche  road.  Say  that  you  are  jogging  qnietlj 
along,  drinking  in  sunshine,  regarding  the  sapphire  sea,  and  having, 
as  you  suppose,  that  particular  stretch  of  the  road  to  yourself. 
You  hear  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  horseshoes  behind  you,  the  noise 
gets  louder  and  louder,  and  presently  a  carriage  or  a  cart  whirls 
past  you,  goes  on  ahead  some  fifty  yards,  then  slowly  drops  behind 
you  again  to  a  distance  of  some  few  hundred  yeods,  and  then 
repeats  the  experiment  again  and  again  so  long  as  you  both  travel 
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in  the  same  direction.  If  there  are  two  conveyances  behind  jou, 
they  are  just  as  likely  as  not  to  come  np  one  on  each  side.  The 
effect  upon  a  nervous  beast,  unused  to  such  pranks,  can  be  imagined 
by  anyone  who  loves  horses.  Another  agreeable  thing  connected 
with  horses  and  traps  is  the  manner  in  which  traffic  of  all  kinds 
is  conducted.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  drive  for  five  or  six  minutes  along  the  '  Cannebidre '  without 
running  one  of  the  shafts  into  somebody's  back.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  keep  up  a  constant  adjuration  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern  of  J7i$ /  on  a  high  note,  and  Oh!  on  a  low  one — a  sort  of 
variation  in  a  stage-whisper  of  a  fireman's  shout — ^but  this  is  really 
more  a  matter  of  convention  than  of  utility,  for  no  foot-passenger 
will  quicken  his  step  or  will  move  at  all  until  it  seems  as  if  he  must 
inevitably  be  run  over.  (If,  in  spite  of  all  your  care,  you  do  run 
over  him,  it  means  proc^  verbaux  and  a  heavy  fine.)  His  attitude 
towards  a  conveyance  is  one  of  stolid  surprise  and  attention 
until  it  is  close  upon  him.  Then  a  glimmer  of  comprehension 
comes  into  his  face,  and,  seeming  to  say  to  himself,  '  Hold !  I  have 
heard  of  these  things  called  carriages  irom  my  grandfather.  He 
told  me  it  was  as  well  to  get  out  of  their  way ! '  he  moves 
tortoise-like  off,  only  to  have  his  performance  quickly  repeated  by 
another  person  of  precisely  similar  behaviour. 

As  to  the  artisan  class  in  Marseilles,  the  best  of  them  are  most 
intelligent  and  pleasant  companions  when  you  get  to  know  them, 
slow  at  executing  commissions,  but  most  commendably  careful  to 
execute  them  thoroughly  well.  One  such,  of  whom  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  a  good  deal,  was  very  well  informed,  a  good 
talker,  and  never  a  bore,  with  a  very  fine  type  of  Southern  phy- 
sique. He  was,  I  was  told,  an  excellent  actor  in  the  religious  play 
which  takes  place  in  the  winter,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  his  part 
was  a  very  exalted  one.  This  is  the  more  curious  because,  like  a 
great  many  of  his  fellows,  he  was  a  pronounced  but  not  in  the  least 
degree  an  aggressive  atheist.  The  attitude  of  such  people  to  the 
Church  is  singular.  They  are  really  atheists ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  wrap  up  their  unbelief  with  such  words  as  '  agnosticism ' ;  and 
yet  nothing  would  induce  them  to  take  any  step  of  importance  in 
civil  life  without  an  elaborate  and  expensive  Church  ceremony. 
Certainly  the  man  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  an  exemplary 
citizen,  a  capital  workman,  a  capital  master  to  the  few  men 
under  him,  and  entirely  free  from  the  besetting  vice  of  the  Mar- 
seilles workmen  and  small  tradesfolk.  That  vice  is  absinthe- 
drinking  ;  and  in  very  cold  or  very  hot  weather  it  kills  them  off 
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literally  like  flies.     I  remember  one  day  rather  hotter  than  com- 
mon driving  with  my  host  along  one  of  the  streets,  when  we  sav 
a  most  respectable-looking  bourgeoiay  coming  out  of  a  liquor-shop, 
take  a  few  leisurely  steps  along  the  pavement.     There  was  not  a 
sign  of  alcoholic  excess  about  him,  but  he  suddenly  stopped  dead 
short,  and  evidently  broke  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  for  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  mopped  his  face  and  bald  head  violently.     '  There,' 
said  my  friend,  '  is  an  illustration  pat  of  what  I  told  you  concern- 
ing absinthe.     That  is  how  it  takes  them,  and  if  there  were  a  few 
more  degrees  of  heat  we  should  have  seen  that  man  drop  as  if  felled 
by  a  sledge-hammer.     And  he  never  would  have  got  up  again.' 
Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  this  per- 
nicious habit  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  women,  so  that, 
unless  some  quite  unforeseen  check  is  put  upon  it,  in  a  very  few 
generations  there  cannot  but  be  a  very  serious  deterioration  in 
the  ordinary  type.     There  is  another  habit  common  to  the  work- 
man which  is  not  in  the  same  sense  pernicious,  and  it  is  this,  that 
they  leave  their  work  to  attend  every  baptism,  funeral,  and  mar- 
riage where  there  is  the  slightest  excuse  of  acquaintanceship  for 
being  present,  and  they  then  complain  of  not  getting  enough 
work.    As  to  their  economy,  they  hoard  like  their  fellows  in  other 
parts  of  France,  but  they  have  not  the  best  idea  of  how  to  use 
capital.     In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  small  shopkeeper,  one  bad 
day  after  a  prosperous  week  will  so  discourage  him  that  he  will 
let  his  stock  run  out  without  renewing  it,  and  when  orders  come 
in  again  will  sit  down  and  bewail  his  hard  lot. 

As  to  labour  and  capital,  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
friendly — in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — relations  of  old  time 
between  employer  and  employed  are  kept  up,  but  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  One  curious  career  is  that  of  the 
porte-'faiXy  who,  if  he  sets  his  mind  and  body  to  doing  so,  may  rise 
and  rise  until  he  becomes  a  ma  tire  de  porte-faix ;  but  there  he 
stops,  unless  he  has  been  attached  all  through  to  one  house,  and 
that  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  in  which  case  he  may  look 
forward  to  entering  the  house  itself. 

As  to  another  kind  of  workmen — ^journalists — an  odd  custom 
prevailing  at  Marseilles  is  found  in  other  French  cities.  You 
want,  let  us  suppose,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree  as  a  writer  of 
leading  articles,  essays,  stories — what  you  will,  in  fact — in  a  daily 
paper.  You  send  in  your  articles  signed  with  a  name,  real  or 
assumed.  If  the  editor  thinks  well  of  them  he  will  put  them  in, 
but  you  will  not  get  a  penny  for  them  until  there  is  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  name  has  '  caught  on '  with  the  public.  After 
that — if  it  happens — you  may  get  paid  at  the  rate  of  20i.  for  a 
story  or  leader. 

Another  working  class — the  doctors — ^have  a  strange  custom. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  consulting  physician,  and  no  set  line 
of  demarcation  between  physicians  and  surgeons.  Some  men,  of 
course,  rise  naturally  to  the  highest  reputations,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  my  host  told  me  concerning  one  of  these 
whom  I  knew  and  liked  (as  everyone  must  who  knows  him),  that 
he  (my  host)  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the  physician 
not  to  treat  the  question  of  fees  cabman-wise,  with  a  well-bred 
equivalent  for  *  Leave  it  to  you,  sir ! '  Let  me,  a  fTopoa  of  this, 
give  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  may  stay  in  a  city  which  very 
well  repays  a  sojourn,  although  in  this  paper  I  have  not  dwelt 
upon  its  undoubted  charms.  Never  be  caught  at  sunset  without 
a  light  wrap  to  whip  on.  Half-an-hour  or  less  after  sundown  you 
are  safe,  but  at  the  actual  setting  there  is  a  great  matter  of  a 
chill,  from  which,  as  I  had  ignorantly  neglected  to  take  a  wrap,  I 
got  a  grippe^  for  which  the  only  consolation  was  that  it  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  physician  referred  to  above. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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'  rrVHE  Gods  abide  in  Babylon : 
X     Of  old  they  came  to  Babylon ; 
Footsore,  by  green-hedged  country  roads, 
Mere  men  were  they  in  plain  attire, 
Oft  scant  their  fare  and  chill  their  fire, 
But  when  they  died  men  crowned  them  Ghods, 
Let  us,  too,  go  to  Babylon.' 

So  spake  the  lads  who  would  be  G-ods, 
Three  lads  who  went  to  Babylon. 

All  through  the  night  the  snorting  steam. 
Unto  the  city  of  their  dream, 
With  clank  and  rumble,  jolt  and  stand. 
Held  on,  while  past  them  fled  the  land  ; 
Fled  streams  and  meadows,  hills  and  downs, 
Fled  lochs  and  forests,  hamlets,  towns ; 
Till  set  the  moon  and  paled  the  stars. 
And  dawn  unfurled — Babylon  ! 


The  majesty  of  Babylon ! 

The  mystery  of  Babylon ! 
Her  stately  years,  like  laden  wains, 
Piled  high  with  efforts,  failures,  hopes. 
And  sheaf  on  sheaf  of  firuitless  gains, 
Moved  slowly  down  Life's  harvest  slopes : 
Time,  heavy  footed,  led  them  on. 
But  Youth,  outworn,  a-top  lay  prone. 
Old  grew  the  lads  in  Babylon. 
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The  first,  him  Pleasure  whispered  fair ; 
About  him  blew  her  'wildering  hair ; 
Her  glamour  circled  him  like  flame, 
He  ceased  to  strive,  forgot  his  aim ; 
And  woke  at  last,  a  soul  beshom, 
Himself  unto  himself  forsworn  : 
Dull,  dull  as  doom  the  city's  roar, 
Where  sink  the  souls  who  rise  no  more, 
In  the  deep,  deep  dark  of  Babylon ! 

And  one  with  all  too  tender  eyes 

Saw  but  the  wrong  to  heaven  that  cries  ; 

The  smoke  of  men's  vain  torment  rose, 

And  dimmed  all  else  but  human  woes  : 

Nor  hope  nor  help  on  any  hand, 

A  stone  this  heart  of  Mammonland ! 

Oh  sunbathed  hills  !  were  ye  a  dream  ? 

Oh  fields  of  youth !     Oh  flower-fiinged  stream ! 

Out  of  the  fog  and  home  to  die. 

He,  gasping,  fled  from  Babylon  ! 

Through  toilsome  years,  by  stony  roads. 
One  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  Gods ; 
The  silences  that  brood  alway 
In  Thought's  vast  temple,  domed  by  day : 
Here  found  he  strength  and  soul-increase ; 
In  work  knew  rest — in  tumult  peace  ; 
Here  burned  his  lamp,  and  lo !  its  ray 
Shone  o'er  the  world  from  Babylon  ! 

J.  K.  Lawson. 
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TOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  those  of  '  Farmer 
George's'  London  lieges  who  had  exhausted  their  interest 
in  the  pending  trials  of  Her  Grace  of  Kingston  and  that  *  beau- 
teous suflFerer,'  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  must — if  they  had 
escaped  the  prevalent  influenza — have  found  an  equally  absorbing 
occupation  in  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  playhouses.     At  Covent  Gurden,  then 
under  the  elder  Colman,  Mr.  Sheridan,  junr.,  who,  rather  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  had  opened  his  brilliant  dramatic  career  with 
the  comedy  of  The  Rivahy  was  now  drawing  crowded  audiences  to 
the  bright  little  opera  of  The  DueTma,  his  very  singable  songs  in 
which  were  effectively  aided  by  the  admirable  settings  of  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Linley.     On  the  other  hand,  at  Drury  Lane, 
Garrick  had  not  only  revived  the  Jacobean  comedy  of  Eastward 
Hoe  under  the  title  of  Old  City  MauTura — his  adapter  being  the 
accomplished  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox — ^but,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  brothers  Adam,  of  Adelphi  memory,  he  had  beautified  and 
Italianised  his  theatre,  making  it  much  more  conmiodious  inside, 
and  decorating  it  externally — towards  Bridges  Street — with  a 
brand-new    colonnade,   balcony,  and  pediment,  the  last  being 
surmounted  with  a  classic  trophy,  flanked  at  the  angles,  in  place 
of  the  familiar  figures  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  by  a  lion  and  a 
unicorn.   Concerning  all  these  novelties,  to  judge  from  the  letters 
in  the  papers,  the  quidnuncs  of  1775  must  have  been  abundantly 
exercised.     *  Covent  Garden '  writes  sneeringly  to  '  Drury  Lane ' 
on  her   '  late  acquisition  of  a  new  gown  and  petticoat ' ;  and 
*  Drury   Lane '  retorts  in  a   similar   spirit  of  feline   acrimony. 
'  Impartial,'  commending  the  improved  accommodation,  neverthe- 
less  holds  that,   ^with   all  deference  to   the   taste  of  Messrs. 

A m,  .  .  .  there  is  wanting  a  simplex  mwriditua  (aic)  in  the 

ornaments  to  render  them  truly  elegant,'  while  another  corre- 
spondent sarcastically  suggests  that  quite  enough  has  been  said 
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upon  thiB  purely  secondary  topic  of  embellishment.  But 
'  Adelphos '  (whose  pseudonym  suggests  an  advocate  either  of 
the  architects  or  the  manager)  is  of  opinion  that  ^  Mr.  G-arrick, 
with  a  spirit  undiminished  by  age,  has  .  .  .  made  it  [his  theatre] 
the  prettiest  Assembly-room  in  the  whole  Town/  The  same  writer, 
besides,  regards  it  as  unaccountable  that  although  he  [Mr.  Gr.] 
'  himself  performs  his  best  parts  three  or  four  times  a  week '  (an 
assertion  which  was  of  course  promptly  contradicted),  all  the 
world  should  flock  ungratefully  to  that  '  new  sing-song  thing,' 
Th&  Duenna;  and  the  public  are  significantly  reminded  that 
their  Boscius  is  no  longer  young,  and  cannot  possibly  last  for 
ever.  '  In  a  few  years,  perhaps  months,'  says  '  Adelphos '  with 
tears  in  his  voice,  '  this  bright  luminary  of  the  stage  must  yield 
to  the  common  lot  of  mortality.' 

The  date  of  this  letter,  with  its  note  of  portent,  is 
November  27,  and  before  Christmas  had  come  Oarrick  was 
actively  arranging  the  step  which,  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  he 
had  so  long  foreshadowed — his  definite  and  final  retirement. 
For  this  various  reasons  have  been  separately  assigned,  but  it  is 
probable  that  no  single  cause  can  be  made  entirely  responsible 
for  a  course  which  must  have  been  dictated  by  many  considera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  exceptional  as  were  stiU  his  energy  and 
his  vivacity,  he  was  no  longer  the  Garrick  who  four-and-thirty 
years  before,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  acting,  had 
bounded  on  the  boards  at  Goodman's  Fields.  He  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year ;  and  already,  in  addition  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  an 
unusually  harassing  profession,  he  had  to  contend  with  two 
especially  eighteenth-century  ailments — gout  and  stone.  His 
old  partner.  Lacy,  moreover,  had  very  recently  died,  and  the 
managerial  cares  which  this  loss  augmented  were  not  made  more 
easy  to  endure  by  the  contentious  character  of  Lacy's  son  and 
successor.  His  three  leading  ladies,  Mrs.  Yates,  Miss  Younge 
and  Mrs.  Abington,  gifted  and  indispensable,  no  doubt,  as  the; 
were,  nevertheless  taxed  all  his  tireless  diplomacy  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour  with  himself  and  with  each  other — Mrs.  Abington, 
in  particular,  being  especially  '  aggravating.'  '  What  with  their 
airSy  indispoaitiona,  tails,  fringea,  and  a  thousand  whimsies 
beside,'  he  is  made  to  say  in  the  Mornvag  Chronicle  for  De- 
cember 16,  ^  a  manager  leads  the  life  of  a  devil/  and  he  declared 
his  intention  of  speedily  relinquishing  that  thankless  vocation. 
The  sentiment  thus  expressed  found  its  echo  in  more  than  one 
contemporary  epigram.    At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  assumed 
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that  when  he  re-decorated  his  theatre  he  had  not  contemplated 
any  very  immediate  severance  from  the  scene  of  his  ancient 
successes.  The  popularity  of  Ths  Duenna,  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  relaxing  rule,  and  the  development  of  the  graver  of  his  two 
disorders,  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  precipitated  a  decision 
which,  in  spite  of  all  collateral  anxieties,  he  might — after 
the  traditional  fashion  of  his  kind — ^have  continued  to  post- 
pone indefinitely;  and  at  the  close  of  December  he  wrote  in 
plain  terms  to  offer  the  refusal  of  his  share  in  Drury  Lane  to 
Colman.  The  offer  was  promptly  declined.  The  Covent  (xaiden 
manager,  who  would  probably  have  bought  the  whole,  refused  a 
part.  He  would  not  for  worlds,  he  protested,  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Brentford  with  an  assessor,  unless  (he  was  careful  to  add)  that 
assessor  could  be  Grarrick  himself.  Such  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  other  purchasers.  Ulti- 
mately Sheridan,  his  father-in-law,  and  two  others  found  the 
money  required — some  35,000Z. — ^and  Grarrick  prepared  to  make 
surrender  of  his  stewardship. 

With  the  minor  details  of  his  last  months  of  management — 
enlivened  as  they  were  by  fresh  vagaries  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Abington — ^this  paper  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  with  the  series 
of  farewell  performances  which  preceded  his  departure  from  the 
stage.  Towards  the  end  of  January  the  purchase  of  the  share 
appears  to  have  been  completed,  and  Chirrick's  sincerest  friends 
were  congratulating  him  on  his  approaching  emancipation. 
From  his  old  antagonist  and  warm-hearted  admirer,  Mrs.  Clive, 
already  herself  in  retirement  at  Twickenham,  came,  in  particular, 
a  most  cordial  and  characteristic  epistle,  containing  an  opportune 
testimony  to  that  part  of  his  talent  with  which  the  public  were 
least  acquainted — to  wit,  the  extraordinary  patience  and  adminis- 
trative skill  with  which,  behind  all  the  triumphs  of  the  house,  he 
had  presided  as  wire-puller  in  chief.  Other  correspondents  were 
as  demonstrative  in  their  felicitations.  By  and  by  the  OervtU- 
Tnan^s  Magazi/ne  annoimced  the  sale  as  an  accomplished  iact,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  sequence  of  leave-takings  began.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  first  of  these  valedictory  representations  was 
Grarrick's  assumption,  on  February  7,  of  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony 
Branville  in  the  recently  revived  comedy  of  The  Discovery.  Mrs. 
Sheridan's  old  beau,  who  *  emits '  volcanic  language  with  the 
ardour  of  an  iceberg,  was  not  one  of  the  actor's  great  characters, 
but  even  here  spectators  like  the  younger  Colman  remembered 
how  adroitly,  to  fit  a  fantastic  persouality,  Grarrick  contrived  to 
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quench  the  lustre  of  his  wonderful  eyes  so  as  to  reduce  those  orbs 
to  the  likeness  of  *  coddled  gooseberries/  Upon  this  occasion 
Mrs.  Abington  took  the  part  of  Lady  Flutter.  After  The  Discovery 
he  played  four  times  during  the  ensuing  month  in  four  different 
pieces.  Then,  for  March  7,  was  announced  what  proved  to  be  his 
final  appearance  in  the  last  of  these — an  adaptation  by  Aaron 
Hill  of  Voltaire's  Zavre^  in  which,  With  Miss  Younge  as  the 
heroine,  he  took  the  part  of  Lusignan,  the  blind  old  King  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  favourite  rdle  ;  and  long  after,  one  of  those 
who  saw  him  act  it  at  this  very  date,  communicated  to  Christopher 
North — over  the  signature  of  '  Senex ' — his  stiU  green  recollections 
of  that  memorable  night.  They  are  too  lengthy  and  too  discursive 
to  quote,  but  they  afford  a  vivid  idea  of  the  rapt  attention  with 
which  Garrick*8  entry,  not  made  till  the  third  act,  was  greeted  by 
the  expectant  house,  in  which  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
&11.  The  impression  produced  upon  this  witness  was  that  of  some- 
thing entirely  unknown,  unprecedented,  unexpected  in  matters 
dramatic.  To  him  it  seemed  that  all  his  preconceived  ideas  of 
acting  were  wrong — ^that  Grarrick  was  not  acting,  but  that  he  was 
Lusignan — that  ^  by  a  kind  of  magic  .  .  .  the  old  king  was  conjured 
from  his  grave,  and  exhibited  to  the  spectators  in  propria 
persondy  as  just  liberated  from  the  long  confinement  of  his 
dungeon — first  unable  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  light,  after 
such  a  length  of  gloomy  incarceration,  and  afterwards  gradually 
recovering  the  power  of  vision.'  The  illusion  thus  created  was 
enhanced  by  that  admirable  elocution  '  which  compelled  you  to 
believe  that  what  he  [Grarrick]  spoke  was  not  a  conned  lesson,  but 
suggested  by  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  the  immediate 
dictate  of  his  own  mind.'  The  same  night  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion of  a  force  by  Cohnan  called  The  Spleen ;  or,  IslvngUm  Spa. 
Its  merit  was  not  extraordinary,  though  it  was  acted  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  nights  ;  but  its  '  Prologue,'  said  to  have  been  inimitably 
spoken  by  King  in  the  part  of  the  bookseller  Kubrick,  is  notable 
as  containing  the  first  public  announcement  of  Q-arrick's  decision 
to  leave  the  stage.  After  describing  a  tradesman  who  quits  his 
business  for  the  fallacious  delights  of  a  country-seat  at  Islington, 
King  went  on  : — 

The  master  of  this  shop,  too,  seeks  repose, 

Sells  off  his  stock-in-trade,  his  verse  and  prose, 

His  daggers,  buskins,  thunder,  lightning,  and  old  clothes. 

Will  he  in  rural  shades  find  ease  and  quiet  1 

Oh,  no ! 

He'll  sigh  for  Drury,  and  seek  peace  in  riot. 
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For  more  than  a  month  after  the  above-mentioned  representa- 
tion of  Zara,  Garrick's  name  is  absent  from  the  bills,  which  are 
mainly  occupied  by  the  benefits  of  other  members  of  the  company. 
On  April  11,  however,  he  played,  for  the  last  time,  one  of  those 
low-comedy  parts  in  which,  even  more  than  another,    he  gave 
evidence,  not  only  of  that  versatility  which  had  so  astonished 
Count    OrlofiF,    but  also   of    that    power    of   confining  himself 
rigorously  within  the  limits  of  his  impersonation,  which  is  held  to 
be  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.     This  was  the  part  of  Abel  Drugger 
in  the  Alchemist     It  was   sometimes  debated  while  he  lived 
whether  in  this  character  he  was  really  more  successful  than  his 
contemporary  Weston,  and  it  is  known  that  he  himself  greatly 
admired  Weston's  acting  of   Drugger.    But  the  consensus    of 
opinion  among  the  best-instructed  critics  of  the  day  is  that  Weston, 
while  investing  the  rdle  with  much   individual  humour,  never 
attained  to  that  complete  absorption  of   its  essence  which,   in 
Grarrick's  case,   compelled  the  commendations  of  onlookers  as 
diverse  as  Hogarth  and    Hannah  More.       ^You  are  in   yonr 
element,'  said  Hogarth  in  a  burst  of  blunt  admiration,  after  seeing 
his  Mend  in  Drugger  and  Richard  the  Third,  'when  you  are 
begrimed  with  dirt  or  up  to  your  elbows  in  blood.'    But  no  one 
has  written  more  graphically  or  acutely  of  this  'quite  unique 
creation '  (as  he  calls  it)  than  Hogarth's  own  best  commentator, 
Idchtenberg,  who  was  in   London  at  the  close  of  1775.     After 
dwelling  upon  its  extension  of  the  author's  conception,  and  the 
minute  by-play  and  subtle  facial  variation  by  which  that  extended 
conception  was  interpreted  and  made  intelligible  to  every  being 
in  the  theatre,  Lichtenberg  goes  on  to  give  an  illustration  of  what 
he  regards  as   Garrick's    specific  superiority  to  Weston.    The 
passage  is  so  excellent  an  example  of  his  critical  insight  (he  only 
once  saw  Garrick  as  Drugger)  that  it  deserves  unmutilated  quota- 
tion.    The  admirable  rendering  is  that  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton. 
'  I  will  only  mention,'  says  Lichtenberg,  '  by  way  of  example,  a 
single  trait,  which  Weston  is  quite  incapable  of  imitating,  and  still 
more  incapable  of  inventing.     When  the  astrologers  spell  out  the 
name  of  Abel  Drugger  in  the  stars,  the  poor  gull  says,  with  a 
certain  self-satisfaction,  *'  That  is  my  name"  Now,  Garrick  gives 
to  this  satisfection  the  quality  of  secret  self-homage.     He  makes 
you  at  once  understand  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  in  the 
depths  of  Abel's  confused  sensations,  a  vague  inarticulate  senti- 
ment that  any  open  expression  of  self-satisfaction  would  be  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  stars.     He  turns  softly  aside 
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from  the  astrologers,  and,  for  a  minute  or  two,  you  see  him  silently 
caressing  and  enjoying  this  new  sensation,  till  the  rapture  of  it 
gradually  flushes  the  wrinkling  circles  round  his  eyes,  and  at  last 
overflows  his  whole  countenance,  as  he  half  whispers  to  himself, 
"  That  is  my  name"  The  eflfect,  upon  all  who  behold  it,  of  this 
unconscious  betrayal  of  secret  self-congratulation  is  quite  inde- 
scribable. You  at  once  recognise  in  Abel  Drugger,  not  only  the 
passive  stupidity  of  a  bom  fool,  but  the  active  absurdity  of  a  fool 
who  is  beginning  to  reason  his  way  to  a  ridiculously  high  opinion 
of  himself.' 

That  the  words  spoken  by  Drugger  are  not  Ben  Jonson's,  but 
an  addition  to  the  prompt-book  by  some  later  hand,  detracts 
nothing  from  the  merits  of  this  vivid  piece  of  critical  finesse. 
However  they  originated,  Garrick  certainly  justified  their  reten- 
tion in  the  acting  copy  of  the  play.  A  fortnight  later,  on 
Thursday,  April  25,  he  bade  farewell  to  another  of  '  rare  Ben's ' 
characters — ^that  of  Kitely,  the  jealous  city  merchant  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humowr.  Beyond  the  verdict  of  Walpole — ^not  an 
enthusiastic  or  even  a  sympathetic  critic  of  Grarrick — ^to  the  eflFect 
that  this  ranked  with  Ranger  in  The  Suspicious  Husband  as  one 
of  his  capital  performances  (a  praise  which  he  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  his  Lear),  little  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  respecting 
his  appearance  as  Kitely,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  'Senex' 
above  quoted,  while  Hannah  More,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  confines  herself  to  recording  the  fact.  In  regard  to  his 
next '  last  night,'  as  Sir  John  Brute  in  The  Provoked  Wife^  there 
are  better  data,  since,  for  the  profit  of  posterity,  Lichtenberg  was 
lucky  enough  to  witness  it.  As,  in  the  case  of  Abel  Drugger,  he 
had  contrasted  Garrick  with  Weston,  so,  in  speaking  of  Vanbrugh's 
blackguard  baronet,  he  contrasts  Garrick  with  Quin.  The  most 
interesting  passage  of  his  notes,  however,  turns  upon  Garrick's 
unrivalled  facial  power.  *  I  was  close  to  the  stage,'  he  says,  '  and 
could  observe  him  narrowly.  He  entered  with  the  comers  of  his 
mouth  so  turned  down  as  to  give  to  his  whole  countenance  the 
expression  of  habitual  sottishness  and  debauchery.  And  this 
artificial  form  of  the  mouth  he  retained,  unaltered,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play  ;  with  the  exception  only  that, 
as  the  play  went  on,  the  lips  gaped  and  hung  more  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  gradually  increasing  drunkenness  of  the 
character  he  represented.  This  made-up  face  was  not  produced 
by  stage  paint,  but  solely  by  muscular  contraction ;  and  it  must 
be  so  identified  by  Garrick  with  his  idea  of  Sir  John  Bmte  as  to 
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be  spoTitoneottdtj^  assumed  by  him  whenever  he  plays  that  part, 
otherwise  his  retention  of  such  a  mask,  without  ever  once  drop- 
ping it  either  from  fatigue  or  surprise,  even  in  the  most  boisterous 
action  of  his  part,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.'  After  this^  one 
can  understand  what  Johnson  meant  by  telling  Miss  Bumey  that 
Garrick  might  well  look  much  older  than  he  was,  *  for  his  fiwse 
had  had  double  the  business  of  any  other  man's.' 

There  were,  however,  graver  reasons  why  he  should  look  old. 
He  was  really  ill,  and  nothing  but  his  invincible  energy  could 
have  kept  him  going.     '  Gout,  stone,  and  sore  throat !  yet  I  am 
in  spirits,'  he  had  written  in  February  to  a  friend.     Added  to 
this  came  the  nervous  tension  of  these  farewell  representations, 
increased  and  intensified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers.     '  I 
thought  the  audience  were  cracked,'  he  said  of  the  reception  of 
Abel  Drugger,  *and  they  almost  turned  my  brain.'      Yet   no 
sooner  had  he  bidden  good-bye  to  Sir  John  Brute  than  he  followed 
up  that  part  by  three  more  successively,  all  for  the  last  time,  and 
all  in  comedy.     On  May  2  he  played  Leon  in  his  own  version  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rvle  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife ;  on  the 
7th,  Archer  in  The  Beaux'  Stratagem ;  and  on  the  9th,  Benedick 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.     The  leading  feminine  part  on 
each  occasion  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Abington — The  Stratagem,  as 
it  was  familiarly  called,  being  selected  for  her  benefit  (when  she 
also  acted  in  The  Man  of  QuaZityy  an  adaptation  from  Vanbmgh's 
Relapse).  Garrick  was  supreme  in  all  of  the  three  characters  named. 
Nothing — according  to  those  contemporaries  who  were  privileged 
to  see  them — could  be  better  than  the  gay  vivacity  of  his  Bene- 
dick; nothing  exceed  the  magnificent  gallantry — the  manly  dignity 
of  his  Leon.     But  it  was  in  the  laced  hat,  and  brilliant  light 
blue  and  silver  livery  of  Farquhar's  gentleman-footman  that  he 
must  have  out-topped  the  record.     'Never,'  it  was  said,  *had 
appeared  so  genteel  a  footman,  or  so  complete  a  gentleman :  the 
one  fit  to  triumph   over  the  pert  airs  of  an   innkeeper's   fair 
daughter  [Cherry] ;  the  other  inspired  with  that  happy   impu- 
dence, so  timely  corrected  by  a  most  profound  respect,  as  not  to 
be  resisted  by  the  finest  woman   in  the  world    [Mrs.   Sullen], 
languishing  under  the  neglect  of  a  cruel  husband.'     To  the  un- 
mixed enjoyment  of  this  *  last  time,'  there  was  only  one  irremedi- 
able drawback — the  absence  of  that  unapproachable  Scrub,  Thomas 
Weston,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding  January,  and  whose  part 
was  taken  by  Yates. 

By  this  time  Garrick  had  bid  adieu  to  no  fewer  than  eight  of 
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liis  most  popular  parts.     Out  of  these — with  the  exception  of 
Kitely,  which  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  comic — only  that  of 
Lusignan  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  domain  of  Tragedy.     The 
farewells  of  Lear,  of  Richard,  of  Hamlet,  were  yet  to  come.    From 
a  letter  in  his  correspondence  which  seems  to  have  been  misdated, 
he  must  also,  at  one  period,  have  thought  of  adding  Macbeth  to 
the  list.     '  I  shall  play  Lear,'  he  writes,  '  next  week,  and  Macbeth 
(perhaps)  in  the  old  dresses,  with  new  scenes,  the  week  after  that, 
and  then  *'  exii  Rosdus  " '  (which  last  two  words,  it  may  be  observed, 
we  have  borrowed  for  the  title  of  this  paper).     But  whatever  he 
may  have  originally  intended,  Hamlet  was  advertised  for  May  30, 
and,  according  to  the  notice  in  the  public  prints,  certain  omis- 
sions were  to  be  made.    To  these  he  referred  in  the  letter  quoted 
above.     ^  I  have  ventured  to  produce  HamUty  with  alterations. 
It  was  the  most  imprudent  thing  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life ;  but  I 
had  sworn  I  would  not  leave  the  stage  till  I  had  rescued  that 
noble  play  from  all  the  rubbish  of  the  fifth  act.     I  have  brought 
it  forth  without  the  Grave-digger's  trick  and  the  fencing  match.' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  course  he  had  taken   had  been 
'  received  with  general  approbation,  beyond  my  most  warm  ex- 
pectations.'   These  changes,  which  Lichtenberg  declares  Grarrick 
should  never  have  assented  to,  and  which  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Voltaire  and  French  influence,  had,  however,  no  longer 
life  than  the  actor ;  and  the  public,  according  to  Davies,  soon 
clamoured  for  their  Hamlet  'as  it  had  been  acted  from  time 
immemorial.'     Of  Crarrick's  assumption  of  this  part  at  this  time, 
perhaps  the  most  important  record  is  that  of  Hannah  More,  who, 
nevertheless,  did  not  see  him  on  this  particular  occasion,  but  on  a 
penultimate  performance  in  April,  just  after  he  had  played  Abel 
Drugger  for  the  last  time.     She  sat  in  the   pit,  close  to   the 
orchestra,  with  the  two  Burkes,  Sheridan,  and  Warton  for  neigh- 
bours.    As  a  stage  critic  she  is  naturally  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  already  mentioned,  but  her  words  give  the  note  of  enthu- 
siasm which  animated  the  majority  of  those  who  (if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance)  were  now  crowding  Old 
Drury  from  all  parts  of  the  country  whenever  Garrick's  name  was 
in  the  bills.     '  I  staid  in  town  to  see  Hamlet,'  she  writes,  '  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  6uch  an  entertainment  as  will 
probably  never  again  be  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world.  .  .  . 
The  requisites  for  Hamlet  are  not  only  various,  but  opposed.     In 
him  [Garrick]  they  are  all  united,  and  as  it  were  concentrated. 
...     To  the  most  eloquent  expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  hand- 
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writing  of  the  passions  on  his  features,  to  a  sensibility  which  tears 
to  pieces  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  to  powers  so  unparalleled,  he 
adds  a  judgment  of  the  most  exquisite  accuracy,  the  firuit  of  long 
experience  and  close  observation,  by  which  he  preserves  every 
gradation  and  transition  of  the  passions,  keeping  all  under  the 
controul  of  a  just  dependence  and  natural  consistency.  So 
naturally,  indeed,  do  the  ideas  of  the  poet  seem  to  mix  with  his 
own,  that  he  seemed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  succession  of 
affecting  situations,  not  giving  utterance  to  a  speech,  but  to  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  his  feelings,  delivered  in  the  most 
affecting  tones  of  voice,  and  with  gestures  that  belong  only  to 
nature.  ...  A  few  nights  before  I  saw  him  in  Abel  Dmgger ; 
and  had  I  not  seen  him  in  both,  I  should  have  thought  it  as 
possible  for  Milton  to  have  written  Hudibras^  and  Butler  Paradise 
Loaty  as  for  one  man  to  have  played  Hamlet  and  Drugger  with 
such  excellence.' 

From  a  letter  following  the  one  from  which  these  extracts  are 
derived,  it  seems  that  Mrs.  Garrick  petitioned  Miss  More  for  a 
copy  of  this  little  '  criticism,'  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  '  dear 
Nine ' — as  Roscius  playfully  called  her — was  not  entirely  unmind- 
ful that  her  words  might  eventually  *  meet  his  eye.'  Her  rather 
rhetorical  account  may  be  supplemented  by  that  of  another  witness 
(in  all  probability)  of  this  same  April  performance.  This  was 
Joseph  Farington,  the  landscape  painter  and  Soyal  Academician, 
for  whose  impressions  we  are  indebted  to  those  gossipping  volumes. 
The  B£C€lUdi(m8  of  John  Taylor^  proclaimed  on  his  title-page  to 
be  author  of  the  farce  of  Monsieur  Tonaon.  Farington  told  Taylor 
that  he  went  to  see  Hamlet  acted  by  Crarrick  in  his  last  season. 
Until  the  entrance  of  the  prince  with  the  royal  court  in  Scene  2, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  play ;  and  then,  observing  the  actor's 
worn  and  painted  £Ekce,  his  bulky  form,  and  the  high-heeled  shoes 
he  had  too  palpably  adopted  to  increase  his  height,  concluded 
that  Garrick  was  going  to  expose  himself  by  attempting  to  perform 
a  part  for  which  age  had  rendered  him  unfit.  But  at  length  he 
began  to  speak,  and  such  was  '  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  feeling ' 
which  he  displayed,  that  Farington  speedily  lost  sight  of  everything 
but  the  Hamlet  which  Shakespeare  had  conceived. 

To  the  advertisement  of  the  last  Hamlet  is  appended — '  On 
Saturday  [i.e.  June  1]  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform  a  principal  Part  in 
Comedy.'  This  was  the  part  of  Ranger  in  The  Suapicioua  Hua- 
bandy  which  was  accordingly  played  on  the  date  named.  It  is  a 
rdle  which  ranks  with  such  Ughter  characters  as  those  of  Archer 
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and  Benedick,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mirs.  Siddons  that  it 
was  one  of  Gkurick's  ^  most  delightfol '  impersonations — a  verdict 
in  which  even  Walpole  would  have  agreed.  After  this,  on  Monday, 
June  3,  came  what  had  been  intended  to  be  the  last  performance  of 
Richard  the  Third.  It  was,  however,  repeated  onWednesday,  June  5, 
'by  Command  of  their  Majesties,'  being  followed  (also  by  conmiand) 
by  Crarrick's  fiurce  of  Bon  Ton.  This  second  performance  must  have 
been  a  cruel  ordeal  for  Oarrick,  upon  whose  physical  powers  the 
part  of '  crook'd-backed  Richard,'  as  he  was  described  in  the  bills, 
made  inexorable  demands — demands  with  which  his  increased  infir- 
mities made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  comply.  '  I  dread  the 
fight,'  he  told  his  friend  Cradock,  '  and  the  fall.  I  am  afterwards 
in  agonies.'  Yet  he  surprised  the  King  by  the  extraordinary 
activity  with  which  he  ran  about  the  field.  His  Lady  Anne,  upon 
these  two  occasions,  was  Mrs.  Siddons,  then  young  and  (as  idways) 
beautiful,  but  not  yet  risen  to  the  maturity  of  her  powers,  and 
only  imperfectly  known  to  the  London  playgoer.  Years  afterwards 
she  told  John  Taylor  that  she  still  retained  the  keenest  recollection 
of  Crarrick's  terrible  energy  in  this  part  and  in  that  of  Lear.  She 
remembered  particularly  how,  in  rehearsing  Lady  Anne,  he  begged 
her,  '  as  he  drew  her  firom  the  couch,  to  follow  him  step  by  step, 
for  otherwise  he  should  be  obliged  to  turn  his  face  from  the 
audience,  and  he  acted  much  with  his  features.'  She  promised  to 
attend  to  his  wishes,  but  the  intensity  of  his  acting  entirely  over- 
came her,  and  she  was  constrained  to  pause,  'when  he  gave  her  such 
a  look  of  reprehension  as  she  never  could  recollect  without  terror.' 

Mrs.  Siddons  seems  to  have  acted  only  six  times  with  Garrick — 
thrice  as  Mrs.  Strickland  in  The  Suspicious  Husband,  and  thrice  as 
Lady  Anne  in  Richard  the  Third — the  last  performance  of  the 
latter  piece  being  also  the  last  time  they  ever  appeared  together. 
On  the  next  day  (Thursday,  June  6),  the  Public  Advertiser  an- 
nounced that  Garrick  would  play  Lear  on  the  following  Saturday, 
*  being  the  last  Time  but  one  of  his  appearing  on  the  Stage.'  As 
to  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  impersonation,  which  duly  took 
place  on  the  8th,  there  seems  to  be  no  question.  Cumberland 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  three  finest  pieces  of  acting  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  the  other  two  being  Henderson's  FalstaflF  and 
Cooke's  lago ;  and  Keynolds  told  Hannah  More  (who  of  course  was 
rapturous)  that  it  took  him  '  full  three  days  before  he  got  the 
better  of  it.'  Years  after  the  occurrence,  Bannister  related  to 
Sogers  how  Garrick  had  thrilled  him  in  Act  IL  by  his  utterance 
of  the  words/  0  fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! '  and  O'Keefe,  again,  could 
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recall  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  with  whioh,  vistfuUv 
asking,  '  Be  your  tears  wet  ? '  he  touched  the  cheek  of  Cordelia 
in  Act  IV. ;  while  the  traditions  are  unanimous  as  to  the  ^ect  of 
the  terrible  paternal  curse  of  Act  L,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  very  audience  seemed  tx>  blanch  and  shudder.     One  of  the 
most  fervid  of  the  written  tributes  which  GFarrick  received  at  this 
time  came  in  the  form  of  a  farewell  letter  from  the  beautifol  Madame 
Necker — the  sometime  love  of  Gibbon — then  on  a  viait  to  Sngland. 
'  Je  ne  syais,  Monsieur/  she  wrote  on  May  14,  ^  oii  je  tiouverai  des 
termes  pour  rendre  Tefifrayante  impression  que  vous  nous  avez  faite 
hier ;  vous  vous  Stes  rendu  maitre  de  notre  ame  toute  entidre, 
vous  Tavez  boulevers^e,  vous  Tavez  remplie  de  terreur  et  de  jiitie, 
je  ne  puis  penser  encore  auz  diffSrentes  expressions  de  votre  phy- 
sionomie  sans  que  mes  yeux  se  remplissent  de  larmes.     Quelle 
superbe  et  touchante  le^on  vous  nous  avez  donn^e !  qudle  horreur 
pour  Tingratitude !  quel  amour!  quel  respect  pour  la  vieillesse! 
meme  injuste,  m6me  egaree ;  .oh  !  que  n'ai-je  encore  les  aateurs 
de  ma  vie  ?  que  ne  puis-je  porter  b,  leurs  pieds  tons  les  sentiments 
que  vous  avez  Aleves  dans  mon  coeur,  et  y  r^pandre  les  larmes 
dechirantes  que  vous  m'avez  fait  verser  ?    Toute  ma  pens6e  se  con- 
centre sur  les  divers  caract^res  de  la  vieillesse  afflig^e ;  je  fuis  et 
je  cherche  cette  image,  et  jamais  rien  ne  s'est  grave  plus  profonde- 
ment  dans  mon  souvenir.' 

Garrick  was  justly  gratified  by  this  impassioned  homage,  and  he 
showed  his  pleasure  in  bis  reply.  But  his  farewells  were  not  with- 
out their  pangs  of  separation.  When,  on  this  same  occasion^  he 
got  back  to  the  greenroom,  he  said  with  a  touch  of  sadness  to  his 
Cordelia  (Miss  Younge)  that  he  should  never  again  figure  as  her 
father.  The  actress  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  begged  him  at  least 
to  give  her  a  father's  blessing.  Baising  her  kindly,  he  complied 
with  her  request ;  and  then  murmuring  to  those  who  had  crowded 
round,  *  God  bless  you  all ! '  hurriedly  quitted  the  room.  Miss 
Younge  (afterwards  Mrs.  Pope),  who  told  the  story,  could  seldom 
repeat  it  without  tears. 

But  the  indudahile  tempua  was  at  hand,  and  on  Monday, 
June  10,  1776,  came  what,  in  modem  theatrical  parlance, 
would  be  '  positively  the  last  appearance.'  That  Garrick  would 
have  chosen  some  important  character  on  this  occasion  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected.  The  renewed  representation  of  Richard, 
however,  and  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  Lear,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  sufficiently  pathetic  aspects  of  this  abandonment 
of  his  profession,  decided  him  to  make  his  farewell  bow  in  a  less 
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arduous  part.    H9  chose  that  of  Don  Felix  in  Tht  Wonder  of  Mrs. 

Centlivre — an  impersonation  having  certain  affinities  with  that  of 

Jonson's  Kitely.     From  floor  to  ceiling  the  theatre  was  crowded 

by  admirers  of  all  ranks,  and  of  almost  all  nationalities.     The 

proceedings  opened  with  a  prologue  in  aid  of  the  charitable  fond 

for  players  set  on  foot  by  himself,  to  which  the  profits  of  the 

night  were  to  be  devoted ;  and  then  came  the  piece.     ^  Never/ 

says  the  Morning  Post,  *  were  the  passions  of  love — jealousy, 

rage,  &c.  so  highly  coloured,  or  admirably  set  off :  in  short,  he 

finished  his  comic  course  with  as  high  a  theatrical  climax  as  he 

did   on   Saturday  evening,  his  tragic  one/     Replying  to  the 

already  quoted  letter  of  Madame  Necker,  he  himself  supplies 

some  account  of  his  feelings.     ^  Though  I  performed  my  part,'  he 

says,  *  with  as  much,  if  not  more  spirit  than  I  ever  did,  yet,  when 

I  came  to  take  the  kst  farewell,  I  not  only  lost  almost  the  use  of 

my  voice,  but  of  my  limbs  too :  it  was  indeed,  as  I  said,  a  most 

awful  momenV     He  here  refers  to  the  brief  and  unaffected 

address  which  he  gave  at  the  close.     There  was  no  attempt  at  an 

epilogue  ;  ^  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  and  the  language  of  fiction,'  he 

told  his  audience,  would  be  unsuited  to  the  occasion.    In  a  few 

faltering  and  almost  conventional  words,  which  were  interrupted 

by  a  burst  of  genuine  tears,  he  confined  himself  to  assuring  them 

of  the  sincerity  of  his  past  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  of  his 

unalterable  gratitude  for  their  long  kindness  to  himself.     The 

*  Great  Garland  Dance '  customary  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  had  been 

already  omitted ;  and  it  was  now  felt  by  spectators  and  performers 

alike  that  the  *  musical  entertainment  *  of  The  Wcderraan,  which 

was  intended  to  follow,  could  not  take  place.     And  so — mingled 

with  the  hysteric  sobbings  of  Mrs.  Garrick  in  her  box — the  curtain 

came  down  upon  the  excited  plaudits  and  fisurewells  of  one  of  the 

most  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  audiences  that  had  ever  filled  the 

house. 

•  •••••• 

Five-and-forty  years  after  this  event,  and  not  many  months 
before  her  own  death,  Mrs.  Garrick,  at  that  time  an  old  lady  of 
more  than  ninety-five,  and  interested  to  the  last  in  any  relics 
of  her  *  Davy,'  visited  the  British  Museum  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  then  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings,  to  in- 
spect Dr.  Bumey's  collection  of  Garrick  portraits.  The  inquirer 
of  to-day  may  still  study,  in  the  Print  Boom  at  Bloomsbury,  the 
identical  engravings  and  sketches  which  the  great  actor's  widow  saw 
in  August  1821,  and  he  may  re-create  firom  them,  if  he  can,  the 
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images  which  they  evoked  in  her  nonagenarian  reoollections. 
They  will  see  the  splendid  Archer  and  the  sorry  Scrub,  sitting 
much  in  the  positions  in  which  contemporaries  have  described 
them: — Grarrick,  airy,  elegant,  and  dSgagS;  Weston,  awestruck 
and  awkward,  in  red  stockings  and  a  green  apron.  They  will  see 
the  white-haired  Lnsignan,  in  his  gorgeons  dressing-gown,  taking 
the  little  cross  from  a  Zara  whose  architectural  costume  might 
have  been  designed  by  William  Kent  himself.  They  will  see  the 
restless-eyed  Kitely  of  Beynolds ;  they  will  see  Zoffimy's  inimitable 
Abel  Drugger,  leering  round  with  stupid  cunning  at  Face  and 
Subtle,  while  he  presses  his  tobacco  into  his  pipe-bowl  with  his 
thumb ;  they  will  see  Sir  John  Brute,  in  his  woman's  hoop  and 
cap,  savagely  cudgelling  the  watch  in  Covent  Garden  and  wearing 
upon  his  deboshed  and  besotted  visage  the  very  look  that  lichtenberg 
had  noted.  They  will  see  Lear  in  his  ermine,  buffeted  by  the 
storm ;  and  Wilson's  Uamlet  in  his  black  velvet ;  and  the  Richards 
of  Hogarth  and  Nathaniel  Dance — ^the  latter  by  &r  the  finer  of  the 
two.  Yet  with  all  these  aids  to  historic  reconstruction,  much 
must  still  remain  unrealised.  So  true  are  Garrick's  own  prophetic 
words  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Clandestine  Marriage : — 

Nor  Pen  nor  Pencil  can  the  Actor  save, 

The  Art,  and  Artist,  share  one  common  Grave. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  New  Centurion. 

A    TALE    OF   AUTOMATIC    WAR, 

Letter  VI. — {continued,) 

AFTER  a  long  time  spent  in  dreary  waiting,  we,  of  the  forward 
guns,  could  see,  on  looking  down  the  long  fighting  decks,  some 

movement  among  C 's  men  astern,  that  was  not  mere  drill. 

Presently  one  of  his  guns  boomed  out ;  then  there  was  a  long 
pause  ;  then  another  roar,  then  another  pause.  The  next  thing 
we  heard  was  more  crash  overhead,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  what- 
ever it  was  that  had  gone,  it  had  no  eflFect  on  us  in  our  'shelter- 
trench.'     For  a  long  time  this  went  on,  C 's  guns  firing  very 

slowly,  and  at  still  longer  intervals  something  hitting  our  upper 
works. 

At  noon  the  men's  dinners  were  brought  round  to  them,  as  they 
stood  at  their  quarters,  but  it  was  more  a  form  than  not ;  still  it 
showed  our  captain's  purpose  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  have  his  men  knocked  up  at  the  outset.  This  was 
clear,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  I  was ;  I  knew  that  I  could  make 
those  Frenchmen  feel,  if  only  I  was  given  the  chance,  and  loafing 
about  on  the  platform  decks,  doing  nothing,  was  simply  sickening. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  angry  I  got,  but  it  was  no  use 
being  angry.  The  mess  tins  disappeared,  having  at  least  had  the 
good  effect  of  giving  the  men  something  to  do  and  think  about, 
and  I  took  a  look  at  the  sea  through  my  mirror  sights.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  dirty  night,  the  swell  was 
getting  higher  and  steeper,  and  the  green  seas  were  now  thunder- 
ing on  our  forecastle  every  minute.  I  could  not  work  the  guns 
ahead  in  this  sea — could  I  work  them  abeam  ?  Just  as  the  thought 
came  into  my  head,  the  telephone  voice  said,  '  Stand  by  to  engage 
to  starboard.'  Instantly  we  trained  over  our  two  guns :  every  man 
along  the  fighting  decks  was  on  the  alert ;  the  Commander,  who 
had  been  talking  to  the  fourth  lieutenwt,  stepped  instaptly  in 
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front  of  the  lower  wheel,  just  below  the  trunk  which  leads  np  to 
the  conning-house — ^and  then  there  was  another  pause.  I  began 
to  think  it  all  a  false  alarm  when  I  heard  our  starboard  engines 
stop  and  reverse ;  by  the  sights  I  saw  she  was  swiftly  swaying  round, 
and  in  a  moment  came  into  view  the  JauriguiberTy^  bow  on,  some 
six  cables  off.  The  training  was  fair  on  her  and  the  elevation 
very  steady — all  that  I  did  was  to  keep  the  firing  lever  over  when- 
ever the  aim  was  dead  on  her.  Exactly  what  we  were  aiming  at 
I  could  not  tell  for  the  flame  and  the  smoke  (cordite  has  smoke), 
and  the  swaying  motion,  but  I  knew  that  we  were  not  fiu:  oflf  her 
forward  turret,  if  not  actually  on  it.  Quickly  we  were  round  the 
sixteen  points  and  were  passing  her  starboard  to  starboard,  for  she 
made  no  attempt  to  ram  oruse  her  torpedoes,and  instead  shesheered 
off  as  if  out  of  control.  We  shifted  our  aim  to  her  midship  turret 
and  continued  the  fire.  Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  spurt  of 
flame  somewhere  close  to  me,  and  I  was  sickened  with  the  well- 
known  stench  of  the  melenite  fumes.  But  my  guns  were  firing: 
I  controlled  my  dizziness  enough  to  keep  the  aim  still  on  the 
enemy,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  out  of  my  sight  astern, 
and  I  pulled  up  the  firing  lever  again.     The  fumes  of  the  melenite 

quickly  passed.  *  K come  on  deck  sharp,'  said  a  telephone  voice 

at  my  ear — but  it  was  my  own  telephone  that  sounded,  the  one 
that  was  fitted  for  my  own  use,  in  speaking  to  the  men  below,  when 
in  the  shield,  not  that  from  the  conning-house.  I  jumped  up  the 
ladder,  but  as  I  went  I  saw  a  figure  stretched  out  by  the  lower 
wheel  that  I  knew  too  well — it  was  the  dead  body  of  the  G>m- 
mander.  The  shield  was  empty,  but  just  behind  it  was  the  Captain 
standing  on  the  cleats  at  its  back. 

*  What  shall  we  do  ?  The  trunk  of  the  conning-house  is  blown 
away,  the  whole  place  disabled,  and  the  first  lieutenant  dead.  Can 
you  spare  me  the  use  of  your  telephone  and  go  on  yourself  work- 
ing from  below  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  you  wish,  I  can  disconnect  in  a  few  minutes 
and  connect  it  to  the  lower  deck  direct/ 

'  Good ;  you  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  settled  those 
fellows.     Where  is  the  Commander  ?    I  sent  for  him  on  deck.' 

*  The  Commander  is  down,  sir.' 

*  Down  ?  Stay  where  you  are ;  leave  your  sights  to  your  people 
below.  Pass  my  orders,  and  let  one  of  your  people  stand  by  your 
telephone  and  pass  them  on  to  the  lower  wheel.' 

It  was  the  work  of  a  second  to  pass  down  the  order  and  take 
my  place,  and  then  I  tried  to  take  in  the  situation.     We  were 
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running  down  at  fall  speed  before  the  wind  and  sea  towards  the 
enemy's  second  division,  the  Tr&ioua/rt  and  LaUmche  TriviUe^  who 
were  hnll  down  in  the  offing,  but  rising  into  view  every  minnte. 

'  We  shall  have  time  to  settle  those  two  before  the  others  can 
interfere  with  us/  said  the  Captain  in  his  place  just  behind  me. 

*  Are  the  others  astern,  sir  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  gave  them  the  slip  nicely,  and  you  and  C have  given 

them  something  else,  I  don't  think  the  Jauriguihtrry  is  good 
for  much  more.' 

As  he  spoke  a  shell  came  howling  overhead  and  ricochetted 
along  the  sea  in  front  of  us,  throwing  up  jets  of  spray  but  not 
bursting.  Then  came  another,  which  also  went  wide  of  us  ;  then 
came  one  of  C 's  middies  to  ask  whether  he  was  to  return  the  fire. 

^By  no  means,'  was  the  answer ;  'let  him  train  his  guns  over 
to  port  and  stand  by  to  engage  on  that  side.' 

The  middy  went  back  and  I  passed  the  word  down  to  my  own 
subs,  to  see  the  ammunition  all  ready,  and  to  train  my  two  guns 
over.  Very  swiftly  we  neared  the  enemy,  and  now  we  could  see 
that  the  Latouche  TrSvills  was  utterly  hora  de  corabat  The  wreck 
on  her  decks  was  cleared  away  to  some  extent,  but  most  of  her 
after  guns  seemed  to  be  disabled,  and  her  list,  though  not  heavier 
than  it  had  been  in  the  morning,  was  still  too  heavy  to  permit  of 
her  guns  being  worked  or  the  slightest  manoeuvring  being  at- 
tempted in  that  rough  sea.  As  we  neared,  the  TrShouart  came 
ahead  to  meet  us  and  cover  her  consort,  reserving  her  own  fire 
until  we  were  within  2,000  yards.  At  that  range  she  fired  her 
bow  gun  and  missed.  We  kept  on,  meaning  to  come  to  closer 
quarters.  For  nearly  a  minute  this  lasted ;  then  the  captain  gave 
the  word  to  port  and  fire  as  the  guns  bore.  For  the  next  minute 
everything  we  could  fire  tore  through  her,  her  thin  sides  not 
affording  the  slightest  protection  even  against  our  Maxims.  She 
made  hardly  any  reply,  but  starboarded,  meaning  I  suppose  to 
use  either  ram  or  torpedo,  and  just  then  we  starboarded  hard  too, 
80  that  we  passed  broadside  on.  She  was  to  windward  and  rolling 
heavily  in  the  beam  sea.  We  also  were  rolling,  though  not  so 
much,  and  as  we  passed  her  I  saw  distinctly  three  12-inch  shells 
go  crashing  into  her  decks.  The  skipper  sprang  up  into  the  lower 
bridge  to  see  what  was  happening,  and  conned  ship  from  the  lee 
of  the  wrecked  conning-house,  signalling  to  me  with  his  arms 
while  I  passed  the  word  down.  The  TrShouart  was  now  astern, 
and  right  on  our  beam  we  saw  the  Charlemagne  coming  up  hand 
over  hand.    For  a  moment  our  fire  was  checked ;  then  as  we 
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crossed  her  bows  we  sent  her  all  that  we  could.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  ram,  and  we,  keeping  our  helm  still  starboarded,  headed 
np  to  windward  on  her  port  side,  our  ship  one  mass  of  flame  and 
smoke  on  both  broadsides.  As  for  the  CharlemuxgTU^  the  fire  of 
her  quick-firing  guns  ceased  as  if  by  magic.  I  could  see  that 
our  shells  great  and  small  were  hulling  her  fairly,  and  turned  my 
head  to  see  what  our  starboard  broadside  was  doing,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  hapless  Latauche  TrSviUe  hauling  down  her  colours.  I 
think  I  began  a  cheer,  but  if  I  did  it  was  drowned  by  a  crash  some- 
where amidships ;  then  the  smoke  and  gases  of  our  furnaces  seemed 
to  stream  up  from  everywhere  at  once  except  the  funnels,  and  the 
next  instant  the  word  was  passed  to  cease  firing  ;  and  how  still  it 
all  seemed  after  the  roar  and  crash  of  those  minutes  of  battle ! 

The  Charlemagne  had  run  out  of  action,  and  one  or  both  of 
our  funnels  were  shot  away  somewhere ;  this  much  was  clear,  but 
what  else  had  happened  I  could  not  make  out  from  my  place  in 

the  shield.     The  skipper  now  sent  for  C to  take  charge  of  the 

deck,  and  posted  some  '  links'  to  pass  the  word  to  the  wheel,  and 
having  done  this  he  hailed  me  to  join  him  on  the  upper  bridge. 

A  strange  sight  it  was  that  met  our  eyes  as  we  looked  round 
from  the  creaking  wreck  of  the  bridge.  It  was  now  evening,  the 
sky  was  black  with  hurrying  clouds,  and  a  heavy  westerly  gale 
was  bringing  up  a  tremendous  swell.  Through  the  driving 
wrack  shot  the  coppery  rays  of  a  stormy  sunset  throwing  a  lurid 
gleam  over  the  heaving  seas  and  the  battered  ships.  Nearest  to 
us  on  our  starboard  quarter  was  the  Laiouche  TrfvUleyjAt  able  to 
keep  her  head  to  wind ;  much  farther  oflf,  on  our  port  beam,  was 
the  Charlemagne^  also  lying  to,  with  her  flying  deck  wrecked  and 
apparently  some  other  damage  done,  but  what  we  could  not  make 
out.  Astern  of  her  was  the  TrehoMart  settling  down  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea  with  the  waves  making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the 
steam  flying  away  in  clouds  to  leeward.  Far  away  on  the  port 
bow  we  could  see  the  JaurSguiberry,  apparently  on  fire,  for  along 
trail  of  ropy  smoke  was  streaming  away  from  her  before  the  gale. 
If  anything  was  wanted  to  make  that  wild  scene  look  still  wOder 
it  was  those  two  eloquent  signals  of  distress — the  black  pennon 
from  the  burning  Jaur6guiberry^  and  the  white  streamers  from 
the  sinking  TrShouart. 

The  skipper  gave  me  just  time  enough  to  take  it  all  in  before 
he  spoke.     Then — 

*  K ,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  enemy  are  crippled  as  you  see  j 

can  we  possibly  continue  the  fight  at  once  ? ' 
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*  No,  sir,  not  possibly.  You  have  no  contxol  over  the  ship  to 
speak  of,  and  in  an  honr^s  time  she  will  be  on  fire  unless  you  patch 
these  funnels ;  as  you  are  you  cannot  possibly  tackle  the  Charl^ 
magne^  unless  she  is  much  more  crippled  than  I  take  her  to  be/ 

'  It  will  be  a  terrible  night;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fight  until 
the  gale  is  over,  unless  we  do  it  now.' 

*  True,  sir,  but  neither  can  they  escape  you.  They  cannot  do 
anything  but  lie  to,  at  least  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  Jawrigwir 
berry  nor  the  Tr&umdrt  can;  and  the  other  cannot  leave  them. 
Their  damages  they  probably  cannot  repair,  ours  we  can ;  I  would 
suggest  to  you  to  lie  to  and  repair  damages  during  the  gale,  and 
then  you  will  have  them  almost  at  your  mercy'yhen  it  moderates.* 

*  Well,  perhaps  you're by  George,  she^s  gone ! ' 

'  Gone — ^what's  gone,  sir  ? ' 

*  The  Tr&uyuart ;  your  big  shells  must  have  gone  right  through 
her  bottom,' 

I  had  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  sure  enough  where  the  TrShcyuart 
had  been  there  was  nothing  but  a  quickly  vanishing  whirlpool  in  the 
rolling  seas  ;  one  division  of  the  enemy  was  annihilated  at  all  events. 

We  looked  for  a  minute,  then  the  skipper  turned  to  me  and 
said,  ^  We  must  take  possession  of  that  prize  somehow ;  I  will  see 
to  that ;  you  go  below  and  get  all  hands  to  repair  damages.  Take 
the  funnels  first  and  then  batten  the  decks  and  sides  as  best 
you  can.* 

So  I  left  the  bridge  and  tried,  at  first,  to  go  down  the  forward 
stairs  near  it,  but  this  I  found  utterly  impossible.  Thick  volumes 
of  black  smoke  were  rolling  up,  and  the  very  attempt  was  suffoca- 
tion ;  so  I  went  back  to  the  barbette  and  down  the  ladders  inside 
until  I  reached  the  platform  deck.  Here  I  found  the  air  tolerably 
clear,  thanks  to  the  ventilating  fans,  but  the  water  was  coming  in 
showers  through  the  riddled  bulkheads  and  pouring  down  on  the 
fighting  decks.  The  greater  part  of  the  ship's  company  were 
assembled  on  these  decks :  we  had  piped  down  from  quarters,  but 
the  main-deck  was  so  fiill  of  stifling  smoke  that  they  had  nowhere 
else  to  go.  I  called  for  willing  hands  to  follow  me,  and,  stooping 
low  with  wet  cloths  to  our  faceSy  we  went  up  the  stairs  and  on  to  the 
main-deck.  Here  I  met  the  chief  engineer  and  one  of  his  assis- 
tants with  some  artificers,  attempting  amid  the  stifling  heat  and 
smoke  to  telescope  the  smashed  funnels,  and  at  his  request  we  went 
forward  into  the  bows  to  get  up  some  sheet  iron  and  bolts  and  cotters 
out  of  the  forepeak.  Going  forward,  we  found  the  forward  torpedo 
gangs,  who  h^d  left  their  own  gear  when  we  piped  down,  but  had 
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been  nnable  to  get  farther  aft.  I  onght  to  have  told  you  before 
that  at  quarters  they  are  quite  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  crew 
by  the  transverse  armour  bulkheads  where  the  belt  ends,  which 
are  carried  right  up  to  the  main-deck  without  any  aperture.  The 
result  was  that  now  they  were  practically  cut  off  in  the  bows,  and 
there  we  found  them  huddled  together  in  the  darkness,  and 
drenched  by  the  water  that  poured  through  the  leaks  in  our 
battered  decks  and  topsides.  The  torpedo  lieutenant  asked  what 
I  was  going  to  do. 

*  Do  ?  Why,  get  out  some  stuff  from  the  forepeak  and  patch 
those  funnels  first ;  we'll  see  then  what's  to  be  done  next/ 

I  was  crusty,  I  must  confess ;  still,  it  was  trying  to  be  bothered 
just  then.  We  fumbled  our  way  into  the  forepeak,  found  the  sheets 
and  bolts  and  got  them  on  deck,  and  then  dragged  them  aft  as 
best  we  could.  Coming  towards  the  waist  I  stumbled  across  the 
chief  engineer,  half  insensible  from  the  smoke ;  he  managed  to 
gasp  out  that  the  funnels  were  janmied,  and  the  assistant  he 
thought  dead.  We  carried  him  forward  into  the  bows,  and,  finHiTig 
that  the  artificers  had  given  it  up,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  set 
to  work  by  ourselves. 

Grroping  about  we  could  make  out  that  a  shell  had  struck  and 
pierced  the  port  funnel,  and  then  gone  on  and  burst  in  the  star- 
board one  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  main-deck.  Clearly  the  port 
funnel  was  the  easiest  job  if  only  we  could  get  inside  the  casings. 
There  was  a  scuttle,  which  we  found  after  some  search ;  then  I 
and  the  boatswain  contrived  to  get  in  and  fit  two  plates  over  the 
holes,  and  next  in  the  fearful  heat  I  managed  to  mark  where  the 
holes  in  the  plates  came  on  the  funnel.  Then  we  cut  out  corre- 
sponding holes  with  sharp  punches,  pushed  through  bolts  slotted 
for  the  cotters,  fitted  on  the  plates,  and  quickly  secured  them. 
Then  we  did  the  same  for  the  outer  casing. 

This  made  matters  rather  better  on  the  main-deck,  and  gave 
us  more  idea  of  what  to  do  with  the  starboard  funnel.  That  was 
a  far  worse  business,  for  the  casings  and  a  large  part  of  the  fdnnel 
itself  were  blown  quite  away.  We  first  measured  our  plates  for 
the  work,  then  we  punched  the  holes  in  the  funnel,  next  we  fitted 
the  bolts,  got  the  plates  into  place,  and  secured  them  as  before. 
The  fires  were  lowered,  no  doubt,  while  we  were  at  work ;  but 
still  we  should  never  have  got  it  done  at  all  but  for  our  chief 
engineer's  rare  forethought  in  having  the  materials  ready  prepared 
beforehand  ;  as  it  was  it  was  not  a  boiler-maker's  job,  though  good 
enough  for  a  smoke-stack. 
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Long  before  this  was  finished  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared 
had  been  called  away  to  some  duty  that  I  did  not  know.  It  did 
not  matter  to  me.  The  next  thing  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  repair 
her  sides  as  much  as  I  could.  We  began  by  plugging  all  the 
cleaner  shot-holes.  We  could  not  do  it  from  outside,  of  course, 
in  that  sea,  but  by  hammering  in  elastic  plugs  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  then  hammering  the  torn  and  bent  edges  round  them,  we 
made  a  fairly  shipshape  job  of  them.  While  the  warrant  oflBcers 
were  seeing  to  this  I  set  to  work  at  the  worst  places  further  aft, 
where  the  plating  was  altogether  blown  away.  Here  we  found  it 
impossible  to  rig  collision-mats.  We  could  only  force  in  sheet 
iron  between  the  frames  and  secure  it  with  bolts  and  cotters  where 
we  could ;  unsatisfactory  and  fearfully  hard  work  with  the  awful 
weight  of  the  water  beating  against  us  every  minute.  Luckily 
for  us  there  were  only  shot-holes  forward  in  the  bows ;  the  places 
at  which  we  were  at  work  were  asdl  abaft  the  beam,  where  we  did 
not  feel  the  heavy  seas  so  much.  As  it  was,  we  only  got  it 
finished  at  the  cost  of  an  arm,  and  one  or  two  ribs  or  collar  bones 
broken  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  tired  in  my  life.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  was  that  when  I  had  done  I  was  cleaner 
than  when  I  came  from  those  funnels  and  not  so  scorched. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  mended  the  leaks  in  the  sides,  from 
her  bows  to  the  after  bridge,  the  day  was  breaking,  and  the 
skipper  came  down  and  took  a  look  at  the  work.  The  main-deck 
was  now  fairly  dry  and  clear  of  smoke,  and  it  was  possible  to  see 
what  state  we  were  in.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  both  was 
that  omr  Maxim  broadside  had  escaped  pretty  well ;  the  next  was 
that  the  work  on  the  sides  above  the  main-deck  had  made  the 
ship  fidrly  dry,  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no  serious  injury 
below  it  either  to  her  belt  or  her  unarmoured  ends.  Said  the 
skipper,  '  She  can  fight  nearly  as  well  as  ever  as  soon  as  this  gale 
goes  down;  meanwhile  you  fellows  must  not  get  knocked  up.' 
So  he  made  the  hands  who  had  been  at  work  all  night  turn  in  as 
best  they  could,  and  insisted  on  my  doing  the  same.  I  found  a 
dry  comer,  and  the  next  thing  that  I  knew  was  that  some  one  was 
shaking  me  and  saying  that  I  had  been  three  hours  asleep.  On 
going  on  deck  I  found  it  blowing  as  hard  as  ever,  but  the  weather 
was  much  thicker.  Close  astern  I  could  see  the  Latouche  Tr&vUle 
rolling  heavily,  but  not  on  the  whole  making  such  bad  weather 
as  I  should  have  expected.  The  fourth  lieutenant  was  on  duty, 
the  Captain  lying  asleep  on  a  coil  of  ropes,  as  much  knocked  up  as 
I  had  been.     I  asked  where  C was,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
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gone  aboard  the  Latouche  TrfviUe  as  prize  master,  the  Hornet 
putting  him  aboard,  and  then  going  off  to  act  as  vedette.  There 
was  no  change  on  our  decks  except  that  the  ruined  conning-hoose 
had  sunk  down  upon  the  stump  of  the  trunk,  leaving  the  whole 
forward  bridges  one  mass  of  wreck.  Some  extra  preventer-stajs 
had  been  attached  to  the  funnels,  and  our  dead  were  laid  beneath 
the  ensign  under  the  shelter  of  the  weather  bulwarks.  In  action 
we  usually  had  about  twenty-five  men  on  look-out  and  other  duties 
about  the  decks,  and  of  these  we  had  had  fourteen  killed  and 
eight  wounded,  not  counting  the  Commander  and  first  lieutenant 
— a  plain  proof  of  what  we  should  have  suffered  without  the 
^  shelter  trench/  The  two  officers  had  been  slain  by  the  upward 
and  downward  blast  of  the  same  shell,  the  armoured  trunk  within 
which  it  burst  acting  like  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  directing  the 
force  of  the  explosion;  and  doubtless  the  Captain  would  have 
been  killed  also,  had  he  not  been  outside  the  conning-house  at  the 
moment. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  together  all  hands 
fit  for  duty,  and  continue  repairing  damages.  Our  upper  works 
astern  were  so  fearfully  cut  about  during  the  long  -  continued 
stem  chase  of  the  day  before  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  batten  the  main-deck,  and  prevent  the  wet  getting  into  the 
after  hold.  There  were  a  great  many  places  forward  where  the 
decks  needed  battening  also,  and  accordingly  I  set  our  fellows  to 
work  at  making  them  good  as  far  as  possible  forward  and  aft. 
This  was  not  very  difficult,  as  we  were  sheltered  now  by  our  work 
during  the  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  well  in  hand  I  was  called 
off  to  breakfast.  On  going  to  my  own  cabin  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  clean,  not  to  say  dry,  clothing  I  found  nearly  everything 
soaked  and  destroyed,  except,  strangely  enough,  the  desk  in  which 
I  had  left  the  notes  which  form  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter.  I 
opened  it  and  took  them  out,  together  with  your  own  letters,  and 
left  everything  else. 

Here  I  will  stop  to-night,  for  I  have  written  more  than  I 
meant  already,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  told. 

That  breakfast  under  the  weather  bulwarks  near  the  after 
bridge  was  a  strange  meeting.  Everything  aft  was  wrecked,  as 
I  have  told  you,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  routine  was  broken 
through.  Captain  and  ward-room  officers  alike  sat  round  on 
anything  that  was  convenient,  in  clothes  sodden  with  wet  and 
blackened  with   the  fight  and  the   work  afterwards,  drinking 
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libme  ooflfeft  brewed  without  the  help  of  the  galley— for  that  was 
smashed  too — out  of  anjrthing  that  came  handy,  the  captain's  and 
ward-room  crockery  alike  being  at  a  sad  discount.    And  in  oux 

circle  there  was  a  great  gap :  C was  away  on  his  duties  as 

prize  master,  and  our  Commander  and  first  lieutenant  were  away 
too,  and  at  rest.  Yet  weary,  wet,  dirty,  and  lessened  in  number, 
we  were  a  proud  and  happy  company ;  our  work  was  done  so  far 
as  defeating  the  enemy's  combination  was  concerned,  and  it  only 
remained  to  turn  victory  into  annihilation.  What  the  combina- 
tion had  been  we  could,  of  course,  only  guess,  but  I  suppose 
«!very  one  of  us  had  tliought  of  those  four  ships  fresh  and  uninjured 
raising  the  blockade  of  Brest ;  had  they  done  so  the  Channel 
Fleet  would  have  had  more  than  enough  to  do.  That  risk  was 
over  now  at  all  events. 

During  our  meal  I  asked  the  Captain  whether  he  proposed  to 
do  anything  to  replace  the  conning-house.  He  smiled  and  said 
that  it  was  pretty  nearly  done;  he  hoped  that  I  had  not  wanted  the 
engine-room  artificers  very  much,  for  finding  them  not  at  work 
he  had  taken  them  all  off  for  it.  Of  course  I  said  that  I  had  not 
wanted  them,  and  was  about  to  speak  on  some  other  topic  when 
the  signalman  reported  the  Hornet  close  aboard  signalling  that 
the  enemy  were  on  the  move.  We,  in  our  turn,  signalled  to  the 
prize  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  either  to  Gibraltar  or  to  Eng- 
land as.  soon  as  the  gale  broke,  and  then  went  ahead  in  pursuit. 

While  bearing  up  I  went  to  see  what  had  been  going  on 
during  the  night  to  replace  the  conning-house.  I  expected  to 
see  something  new,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  what  I  did.  The 
space  left  in  each  shield  for  the  officer  of  the  barbette  to  stand  in 
when  not  on  the  platform  deck  had  originally  been  some  seven 
feet  long  by  two  wide.  It  had  a  scuttle  at  one  end,  through 
which  he  could  step  down  out  of  the  shield  on  to  the  spar-deck, 
and  a  manhole  with  a  hood  in  the  middle  through  which  he 
could  look  round.  Each  of  these  spaces  had  been  completely 
altered  ;  the  scuttle  was  now  in  the  middle,  and  there  were  two 
manholes  and  hoods.  The  space  under  one  of  these  manholes 
was  fitted  with  the  old  sights,  telephones,  and  levers  for  the  officer 
of  the  barbette  ;  the  other  was  fitted  with  telephones  to  the  wheel, 
the  engine-rooms,  the  torpedo-rooms,  and  the  other  barbette.  In 
this  way  there  was  a  place  made  in  each  shield  for  the  captain  as 
well  as  the  officer  of  the  barbette,  or  one  officer  could,  if  neces- 
sary, do  the  duty  of  both.  The  ship  could  now  be  commanded 
from  either  shield  almost  as  well  as  from  the  old  conning-hous'^ 
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the  only  real  diflFerence  being  that  the  new  temporary  hoods  were 
not  a  very  secure  protection  for  the  heads  of  the  oflScerB. 
Altogether  it  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  torpedo  lieutenant,  who  had  designed  it  and  carried 
it  out  in  fifteen  hours  of  tempest.  I  took  the  opportamtj  of 
congratulating  him  on  it,  and  I  hope  made  up  for  my  crustiness 
the  night  before. 

Having  seen  this  I  went  back  to  the  Captain,  and  asked  for 
his  orders  as  to  general  quarters.  The  Commander  and  first  and 
third  lieutenants  being  all  gone,  and  the  conning  arrangements 
being  so  different,  it  would  clearly  be  necessary  to  station  the 
officers  differently.  He  replied  that  he  would  command  the  ship 
from  the  after  shield,  and  that  I  must  con  her  from  the  forward 
shield,  where  I  should  be  as  much  in  communication  with  him 
through  the  telephone  as  if  I  were  by  his  side ;  that  the  fourth 
lieutenant  must  take  the  wheel,  and  that  the  subs,  must  take 
command  of  the  guns.  Considering  all  things  he  thought  it 
better  that  the  senior  sub.  should  be  in  the  shield,  and  sight  from 
there.  I  asked  him  whether  the  dead  should  be  buried,  and  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  answered :  *  No ;  better  not  just  yet. 
We  will  finish  with  these  fellows,  and  then  they  shall  have  a 
decent  burial — ^we  cannot  think  of  that  just  now.'  It  was  kindly 
meant,  but  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  he  should  forget  the 
sailors'  superstition,  and  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the 
ship's  company. 

Having  received  the  orders  I  went  below,  saw  all  clear  and  the 
men  standing  by  their  quarters,  and  finally  looked  to  the  heavy 
gun  ammunition,  of  which  I  found  barely  twenty  charges  per 
gun  of  made-up  cartridges  left.  This  would  not  do,  so  I  sent  the 
crews  of  some  disabled  Maxims  to  get  the  old  cartridge  cases  out 
of  the  tanks  in  the  hold  into  which  they  were  shot  after  firing, 
hammer  them  out  where  necessary,  and  refill  them.  This  I 
suppose  they  did ;  I  know  no  more  about  it,  except  that  we  never 
had  any  difficulty  from  want  of  cartridges.  Then  I  returned  to 
the  spar-deck,  and  stood  by  ready  to  take  my  place.  At  present 
the  fourth  lieutenant  was  conning  ship  from  the  shield,  but  as 
soon  as  the  drum  beat  he  would  go  below,  and  I  should  take  his 
place. 

We  now  sighted  the  enemy  going  at  about  their  half-speed 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  which  had  shifted  to  W.N.W.  It  was 
not  blowing  so  hard  as  it  had  been,  but  the  sea  was  quite  as 
high,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  work  the  guns  to  any 
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purpose,  80  we  kept  on  our  course  at  about  ten  knots,  until  we 
saw  the  enemy  well  abaft  the  beam,  then  we  slackened  to  eight 
knots.  At  times  I  took  the  con,  but  more  often  I  was  below  on 
the  main-deck  seeing  to  our  innumerable  leaks.  The  plugs  and 
plates  were  continually  starting,  especially  the  former,  and  it  took 
no  small  labour  to  keep  the  main*deck  at  all  dry. 

At  sunset  the  weather  was  as  thick  and  the  sea  as  high  as 
ever,  though  the  gale  was  stiU  lessening,  and  accordingly  we  kept 
about  the  same  relative  positions,  the  enemy  being  to  port  about 
3,000  yards  oflF,  three  points  abaft  the  beam.  The  Hornet  now 
went  oflf  to  discover  what  she  could  about  the  damages  which 
they  had  sustained,  and  possibly  to  keep  things  lively  on  her  own 
account,  but  the  sea  was  too  heavy  to  give  her  much  chance  of 
doing  anything.  Our  remaining  torpedo  launch  had  been  left 
with  the  prize  (if  indeed  she  had  lived  through  the  gale,  which 
was  more  than  doubtftd),  so  she  could  be  of  no  further  use. 

As  soon  as  the  night  had  fallen  the  enemy  seemed  to  become 
apprehensive  of  our  movements,  for  they  were  continually  flash- 
ing round  their  search-lights.  Occasionally  they  played  on  our 
ship,  but  not  for  long ;  clearly  they  were  not  looking  for  us. 
We  had  only  one  search-light  left  fit  for  service,  but  we  now 
began  playing  it  on  the  enemy,  hoping,  at  least,  to  dazzle  him 
and  help  the  Hornet  in  this  way.  The  mountainous  seas  con- 
tinually obscured  the  rays,  but  still  we  could  make  out  something 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  this  we  were  assisted  to  some  extent  by 
their  own  lights.  For  some  time  this  went  on,  and  then  the 
Hornet  in  her  turn  brought  her  search-light  to  bear,  and  by  its 
help  we  could  make  out  more  clearly  not  only  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  the  damage  done  to  him.  The  Charlemagne 
was  nearest  to  us,  keeping  carefully  between  us  and  the  Jaur^gui' 
berry  J  and  clearly  intending  to  cover  her  as  much  as  possible. 
This  alone  would  have  told  us  that  the  JaurSguiberry  was  badly 
damaged,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  by  the  dancing 
gleams  of  the  lights  that  two  of  her  heavy  guns — the  forward  gun 
and  that  in  the  starboard  sponson — were  dismounted,  and  the  two 
forward  turrets  of  her  14-cm.  guns  apparently  destroyed  altogether. 
Her  forward  bridge  was  wrecked,  and  the  upper  part  of  one  funnel 
shot  away,  but  both  her  masts  were  still  standing,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  guess  from  her  motion  in  the  sea  way  she  was  not  at  all 
waterlogged.  As  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  skipper  watching  her, 
he  remarked  that  she  seemed  all  right  between  wind  and  water, 
and  I  could  only  say  that  for  my  part  I  had  never  hoped  to  hit 
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her  belt  and  had  aimed  at  her  turrets.     ^Very  well,'  was  the 
answer,  ^  she  will  give  us  so  much  less  trouble  to  get  her  home.' 

The  ChcMrlemagne  had  not  lost  any  of  her  heavy  guns,  and 
seemed  as  light  and  handy  as  her  consort ;  clearly  she  was  going 
to  be  our  real  opponent.  But  she  had  by  no  means  escaped  from 
our  fire ;  her  midship  bridges  were  wrecked,  a  large  portion  of  her 
flying-deck  aft  had  sunk  down  upon  the  spar-deck ;  there  were 
open  gaps  along  her  midship  battery  where  the  3-inch  plating 
seemed  to  have  been  blown  away  bodily,  and  we  could  not  make 
out  a  single  14-cm.  gun  fit  for  action.  Besides  this  both  her 
funnels  were  pierced  in  many  places,  and  steam-pipes,  wind-sails, 
and  such  like  fittings  seemed  to  be  as  much  cut  up  as  ours,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal. 

It  was  weary  work  trying  to  make  out  these  things  by  the 
eerie  flashes  of  the  dancing  light.  Search-lights  are  dazzling 
enough  at  all  times,  but  when  they  are  dancing  wildly  with  the 
motion  of  the  ships  and  constantly  obscured  by  drifting  spray  or 
masked  by  heavy  seas,  they  give  a  sort  of  blinking  effect,  which 
is  most  trying.  All  that  I  know  is  that  I  hope  the  French  eyes 
ached  as  much  as  mine  did  before  midnight.  After  that  time  it 
was  better,  because  there  was  less  sea  and  spray,  and,  besides,  we 
had  learnt  as  much  as  we  could,  and  there  was  consequently  less 
need  to  observe  carefully. 

Towards  morning  the  skipper  made  me  lie  down  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  when  I  woke  it  was  already  dawn.  There  was  little 
or  no  wind  and  the  swell  had  gone  down  considerably,  but  a  fiery 
dawn,  and  at  times  the  distinct  'sob'  of  the  coming  tempest, 
told  us  that  we  had  not  seen  the  kist  of  the  gale.  The  Captain 
asked  me  if  I  thought  we  could  work  the  heavy  guns  in  that  sea, 
and  on  my  saying  that  I  thought  we  could  very  well,  he  replied, 
*  Well,  then,  it  is  time  for  action,  for  we  shall  not  be  very  long 
without  something  worse  than  this.     You  may  beat  to  quarters.' 

The  ship  was  already  clear  for  action,  and  but  a  very  few 
minutes  passed  before  all  were  at  quarters  and  the  ship  inspected. 
The  enemy  were  now  four  points  on  our  port  beam  in  line  ahead,  the 
Charlemagne  leading.  Keeping  so  we  could  just  train  the  forward 
guns  to  bear  on  her,  but  the  skipper  was  not  contented.  As  soon 
as  full  steam  was  reported,  and  before  we  two  went  to  our  places, 
he  said  that  he  did  not  mean  another  running  fight.  He  meant 
to  keep  slightly  across  the  enemy's  bows,  so  as  to  rake  him  with 
all  four  guns  at  once.  In  this  way  he  thought  that  we  should 
bring  the  matter  to  a  swift  coAclusion  befoice  t^e  gale  burst, 
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which  would  not  be  very  long.  He  was  undoubtedly  right  there, 
for  the  western  sky  was  already  covered  with  a  thick  bank  of 
purplish  grey  cloud,  and  there  was  that  peculiar  hush  in  the  air 
which  so  often  comes  just  before  a  heavy  squall. 

We  went  to  our  places,  the  skipper  conning  her  from  the 
after  shield.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  starboarded  a  point  or  so, 
and  the  word  was  given  for  the  great  guns  to  begin.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  use  the  Maxims,  for  the  enemy's  upper  works 
were  practically  crippled  already,  and  the  work  in  hand  was  to 
attack  her  turrets  cmd  armour.  As  the  firing  began  the  captain's 
voice  spoke  through  the  telephone,  '  Aim  at  her  forward  turret.' 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  I  should  try  to  fire  rather  lower  and 
cut  up  her  belts.  *  No !  no !  no ! '  was  the  answer.  '  I  don't  want 
to  sink  her.  We  can  net  the  brace  of  them,  and  I  mean  to  do  it! ' 
So  we  kept  our  sights  on  the  turret  as  well  as  the  motion  of  both 
ships  would  allow  and  fired  slowly — not  more  than  three  shots  per 
minute  per  gun — whenever  we  could  be  tolerably  sure  of  our  aim. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  began  the  enemy  replied  with  all  four  guns, 
but  their  aim  was  not  good.  One  of  our  masts  was  shot  away 
below  the  top  and  went  overboard,  but  that  was  all;  and  that 
single  broadside  was  the  only  reply  she  made  to  us.  Long  before 
another  could  be  fired  we  were  so  far  across  her  bows  that  her 
after  guns  could  not  bear,  and  as  for  her  forward  guns,  well,  a 
lucky  round  of  ours — that  is  to  say,  from  my  two  guns — sent 
both  shells  just  through  the  dome-shaped  roof  of  the  turret  as  she 
dipped  on  the  swell.  She  kept  straight  on  her  course,  apparently 
relying  on  her  torpedoes,  for  we  saw  three  or  four  flash  along  the 
water  towards  us,  but  we  were  just  out  of  range.  Two  or  three 
more  shells  struck  the  turret  and  one,  at  least,  its  armoured  base, 
and  then,  just  as  we  had  crossed  her  bows,  the  last  rounds  from 
my  guns  went  home  somewhere — ^we  could  not  tell  exactly  where, 
but  the  flash  and  the  smoke  of  the  shells  were  visible  through 
the  top  of  the  turret. 

*  Those  guns  are  used  up  anyway,  sir,'  said  the  sub,  by  my 
side,  and  apparently  the  enemy  thought  so  too,  for  the  next 
minute  we  saw  her  bows  fall  oflF,  and  she  was  bearing  away 
before  the  wind  and  sea.  Doubtless  she  meant  to  bring  her 
after  turret  into  action  again,  but  it  looked  exactly  as  if  she  was 
trying  to  escape,  and  a  cheer  went  up  from  every  man  who  saw  it, 
a  cheer  that  was  taken  up  along  fighting  and  platform  decks, 
and  I  fancy  that  for  the  moment  we  all  thought  that  the  figh^ 
was  over. 
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As  soon  as  she  fell  off  the  GtPidwnxm  came  round  too,  jost 
sending  her  some  five  or  six  shots,  as  we  were  broadside  on,  and 
then  standing  after  her  in  pnrsnit.  We  were  now  on  her  star- 
board quarter,  the  Jaur^guiberry^  who  had  not  changed  ooime 
with  her  flagship,  coming  up  hand  over  hand  on  the  other  aide  of 
her,  and  training  over  her  port  and  after  heavy  gons  to  bear  on 
us.  ^  Never  mind  her,'  shouted  the  captain,  from  the  wreck  of 
the  forward  bridge  just  astern  of  me,  ^  she's  too  bx  off;  lay  yoor 
guns  on  the  flagship.'  Apparently  he  had  left  the  after  shield  in 
order  to  see  the  chase  better,  and  now  he  came  down  and  stood  on 
the  cleats  just  behind  me,  ordering  me  to  con  ship  through  the 
telephone. 

For  a  minute  or  two  we  kept  on  our  new  course ;  my  sub.  was 
just  sighting  on  the  flagship  when  we  saw  the  flash  and  smoke  of 
the  guns  of  the  Jauriguiberry.    The  captain  laughed :  '  Well 

attend  to  her  in  a 'gEui,  what's  gone  now  ? '    There  was  a  roar 

and  crash  somewhere  below,  and  then  the  white  steam  came  eddy- 
ing up  through  hatches  and  gratings  in  stifling  clouds ;  we  felt 
the  motion  of  the  engines  stop,  and  her  head  swung  round  to 
port.  *  Meet  her — ^meet  her  sharp;  pass  the  word  to  know  what's 
wrong.'  I  shouted  the  words  along  the  telephone,  and  in  a 
minute  the  answer  came  back,  '  Shell  in  the  port  engines — two 
cylinders  smashed  and  the  slide  gear  gone.'  The  starboard 
engines  now  began  to  move  again,  and  by  putting  her  helm  well 
over  on  that  side  we  could  manage  to  keep  her  under  control,  but 
that  was  all. 

To  add  to  our  perplexity  the  storm  now  burst  over  us.  There 
was  a  dazzling  lightning  flash,  and  then  a  thick  screen  of  rain  hid 
the  enemy  from  our  eyes.  We  could  see  nothing  but  the  angry 
seas  close  around  us,  flecked  with  the  white  manes  of  the  sea 
mares,  and  rising  and  sharpening  at  the  crests  every  moment. 
Then  the  gale  came  down  on  us  nearly  dead  aft,  driving  down  the 
stifling  steam  clouds  until  even  we  on  deck  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  know  what  we  were  doing.  '  Lay  your  guns  over  to 
port,'  said  the  captain, '  we  shall  want  them  now ;  and  pass  the  word 
to  have  the  feed-gear  supplied  with  cartridges.  I  will  go  aft  and 
con  her  from  there ;  you  fire  low  as  soon  as  you  get  your  guns  to 
bear,  and  if  that  craft  touches  us  stand  by  to  board.'  With  these 
words  he  left  us  and  went  aft. 

The  squall  of  rain  passed  over  rapidly  and  showed  us  the 
enemy,  first  the  Jauriguiberry  some  eight  cables  off  on  our  port 
beam,  obviously  heading  up  to  ram,  and  then  the  Charlemagne 
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a  Ibng  way  ahead,  but  circling  round  to  starboard  as  if  intending 
to  ram  on  that  side  if  the  other  failed,  and  firing  some  machine 
guns  at  something  which  we  could  not  see — probably  the  Hormet. 
We  could  not  think  of  her ;  the  other  was  drawing  up  at  full  speed. 
Every  second  we  could  see  more  clearly  the  red  point  of  her  ram 
lifting  amid  the  foam  roimd  her  bows  as  she  rose  on  the  swell. 
She  was  now  but  five  cables  off.  We  laid  fair  on  that  advancing 
ram  and  began  to  fire.  Loud  along  our  decks  rang  the  cry, 
*  fieady  away,  boarders/  A  torpedo  or  two  from  the  enemy  flashed 
away  somewhere,  or,  at  least,  I  was  told  so  afterwards— at  the 
moment  I  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  but  that  sharp 
stem.  Through  the  blinding  rain  and  spray,  through  the  inces- 
sant flame  from  the  great  muzzles  in  front  of  me,  I  watched  it 
draw  nearer  and  nearer,  the  white  smother  aroimd  her  now  flying 
before  the  gale,  now  leaping  up  in  columns  of  spray  and  smoke 
from  our  bursting  shell;  would  she  touch  us  or  not ?  Now  she 
was  within  three  cables ;  she  lifted  her  forefoot  clear  out  of  the 
water  as  she  rose  on  a  giant  billow,  and  as  she  lifted  it  I  saw  two 
shots  strike  just  by  the  point  of  her  ram.  She  dipped  on  the 
instant,  and  as  quick  as  thought  we  were  ready  again  waiting  for 
her  to  rise  on  another  wave,  but  now  she  £Edtered  and  swerved, 
and  then  she  seemed  to  rise  higher  than  before.  Crash  went  our 
shells  into  that  rising  bow,  and  still  it  faltered  and  rose ;  then  I 
saw  what  was  happening,  and  asked  leave  through  the  telephone 
to  cease  firing  on  the  sinking  ship.  Answer  there  was  none,  but 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  shrill  rattle-rattle  of 
some  machine  guns  in  the  foretops  of  the  sinking  foe.  Now  she 
swung  round  head  to  sea,  and  nearly  broadside  on,  a  short  cable's 
length  off,  heeling  heavily  over  towards  us,  and  raising  her  bows 
high  in  the  air.  We  could  see  her  crew  crowding  her  shattered 
decks,  and  tumbling  in  heaps  into  her  scuppers ;  and  as  we  tossed 
on  the  seas  we  seemed  to  look  right  down  into  the  black  vortex 
closing  round  her.  There  was  a  roar  as  of  bursting  boilers ;  a 
murky  torrent  of  water  and  ashes  spouted  up  through  her 
funnels,  then  the  waves  rolled  over  her  in  an  angry  swirl,  and  the 
great  ship  was  gone. 

We  were  rolling  on  the  edge  of  that  swirl  in  a  way  that 
threatened  to  have  the  guns  off  their  sides.  I  was  singing  out  to 
secure  them  with  the  electric  brakes  when  a  voice  shouted, 
^  Look  out,  sir,  she's  right  aboard  us  I '  I  turned  at  the  word,  and 
sure  enough,  through  the  driving  scud,  close  on  our  starboard, 
loomed  the  huge  shadow  of  the  Charlemagne, 
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*Hard  over  5  continue  the  firing,'  was  the  word.  Alas !  it  \rad 
easily  said,  but  as  for  the  ship  she  was  like  a  log,  and  what  a  time 
it  seemed  before  the  guns  came  roimd !  At  last  we  got  ours 
round,  and  all  four  swept  her  point  blank  almost  at  the  same 
minute.  She  swerved  and  faltered ;  again  the  roar  of  the  great 
guns  and  the  crash  and  rattle  of  the  bursting  shell  thundered  out 
together.  There  was  a  shock  and  a  hollow  boom  somewhere  near 
our  bows,  and  a  great  column  of  water  spouted  up,  flooding  every- 
thing forward.  Again  the  great  guns  roared,  there  was  another 
shock,  this  time  astern,  and  another  waterspout  all  speckled  with 
splinters  and  pieces  of  plating  ;  then  somehow  or  other  the  two 
ships  fell  on  board  each  other,  broadside  on. 

In  another  minute  every  man  that  could  move  was  on  her 
decks.  It  was  just  one  jump  and  rush  and  that  was  all,  for  every 
living  thing  on  her  seemed  to  have  been  slain  or  stunned  by  the 
terrible  blast  of  our  point-blank  broadsides.  For  myself,  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  out  of  the  gun-shield,  or  exactly  how  things 
happened.  I  remember  something  of  catching  up  a  light  line  as 
I  jumped  aboard,  and  then  seeing  the  boatswain  make  fast  a 
hawser ;  but  the  first  thing  I  can  recollect  distinctly  is  finding 
myself  by  her  after  turret  with  the  master-at-arms  and  two  or 
three  men,  while  a  young  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  cwpiULxnt 
de  vaisseau  steadied  himself  against  the  turret  and  attempted  to 
summon  strength  enough  to  give  up  his  sword.  I  begged  him 
to  spare  himself,  and  looked  round  for  our  own  people. 

The  deck  behind  me  was  one  confused  mass  of  wreck  and 
ch'bris ;  here  and  there  a  maimed  figure  was  trying  to  crawl  into 
Kome  shelter  from  the  drenching  wet,  but  otherwise  hardly  a  man 
was  to  be  seen.  The  two  ships  were  fast  to  each  other,  thump- 
ing and  grinding  together  at  every  roll,  and  swaying  about  in  a 
fashion  that  might  make  both  of  them  broach  to  at  any  moment. 
I  tried  to  find  some  steering  gear  on  board  the  prize ;  the  only 
thing  that  I  could  discover  was  the  stump  of  a  binnacle  and  the 
supports  from  which  a  wheel  had  been  blown  away,  while  close  by 
lay  a  mangled  figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  rear-admiral  of  France. 
As  I  stumbled  about  among  the  wreck  I  came  across  our  marine 
officer. 

*  WTiere  are  your  fellows  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Below,  some  of  them ;  it's  all  right  there — they've  got  the 
magazines  and  they  will  soon  clear  the  engines — ^you  look  to  our 
craft.' 

'Where's  the  skipper  ? 
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^  I  don't  know ;  isn't  he  here  on  deck  ? ' 

Without  a  word  I  took  one  fljong  jump  back  aboard  the  Cern^ 
tuurion,  and  there,  by  the  after  barbette,  I  found  him  stretched 
out  on  his  face  on  the  deck  stone-dead.  Some  of  the  engine- 
room  people  were  coming  on  deck  blackened  and  dripping  from 
the  water  that  was  flooding  the  engine-rooms  ;  they  lifted  the  dead 
body  and  laid  it  out  in  some  sort  of  shelter  by  the  wrecked 
after  bridge. 

Our  decks  were  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  our  men,  for  as  they 
mustered  to  board  the  JawrSguiberry  they  had  been  mown  down 
like  grass  by  the  fatal  fire  of  her  machine  guns.  I  looked  below  to 
see  what  state  the  ship  was  in,  and  a  glance  told  me  all.  The 
bulkheads  had  been  started  fore  and  aft  by  the  shock  of  those 
two  torpedoes,  and  through  the  gratings  of  the  fighting  decks  I 
could  see  the  water  dashing  about  and  rising  visibly  every  instant. 
The  stokeholes  must  be  already  flooded  and  the  fires  drowned ; 
happily  the  steam  wastes  were  all  open,  so  the  boilers  would  not 
burst.  I  called  the  few  hands  left  on  board,  and  we  managed  to 
save  the  ship's  log  and  papers  and  the  paymaster's  books  in 
spite  of  the  water  that  dashed  every  minute  along  her  main- 
deck  through  her  shattered  stem  and  bulkheads.  Then  ordering 
aU  hands  to  save  themselves  on  board  the  prize,  I  ran  on  deck 
and  hauled  down  her  ensign,  bending  on  and  hoisting  instead 
her  storm  ensign,  for  at  least  the  old  ship  should  sink  with  colours 
flying.  She  now  gave  a  heavy  plunge  and  the  sounds  of  the 
water  within  her  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare  ; 
I  gathered  up  the  ensign  and,  as  she  lifted,  jumped  back  on  board 
the  prize.  I  suppose  I  had  been  away  some  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  Then  with  one  last  look  to  see  that  no  one  was  left  on 
board  I  gave  the  word  to  cast  her  off".  Instantly  the  two  ships 
swung  apart,  and  we  saw  her  broach  to  and  heel  to  starboard,  with 
the  running  seas  breaking  heavily  upon  her  ruined  decks,  sweep- 
ing away  the  wreckage  and  the  corpses.  She  made  a  feeble 
attempt  at  recovery,  then  she  settled  down  lower,  and  the  grey  veil 
of  a  driving  squall  hid  from  us  the  end  of  our  dear  old  craft. 
When  it  passed,  all  that  was  left  were  some  wreaths  of  steam 
flying  away  on  the  gale  firom  an  eddy  in  the  tossing  waves. 

For  a  minute  I  stood  looking  at  those  flying  wreaths  with  our 
dead  captain's  words  ringing  in  my  ears :  *  Not  necessary  yet — a 
decent  burial.'     Truly  both  he  and  they  had  found  a  worthy 
coffin  and  a  fit  funeral  service.     '  We  can  net  the  brace  of  the' 
Truly  we  had  done  so,  but  not  as  he  had  hoped.    And  so  t 
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were  gone :  our  noble  old  ship,  whom  we  loved  and  trusted ;  our 
gallant  chief,  whom  I  for  one  bdieved  in  as  I  never  shall  others. 
And  even  while  I  stood  looking  after  her  some  of  our  fellows 
hoisted  her  ensign  over  the  tricolour,  and  there  we  kept  it  in 
spite  of  the  gale  that  threatened  to  tear  it  to  ribbons. 

Well,  I  won't  write  any  more  to-night.  It  is  some  time  past 
now,  but  the  bitterness  and  the  sorrow  of  it  comes  back  as  if  it 
were  an  hour  ago. 

A  nice  state  we  were  in  on  that  wretched  prize.  As  I  said, 
all  her  upper  works  were  completely  wrecked.  The  only  things 
apparently  uninjured  were  the  massive  structures  of  her  turrets, 
and  her  mainmast,  which  was  still  standing  and  carried  the  bunt- 
ing. Her  wheel-houses,  conning-house,  ^  director  tower,'  and  so 
forth,  had  either  simply  vanished  into  indescribable  wreck,  or  ebe 
were  standing,  smashed  and  gutted.  Her  great  flying-deck  had 
&llen  upon  her  spar-deck,  and  was  creaking  and  swaying  with 
the  motion  of  the  ship  as  if  it  would  fetch  away  altogether. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  some  means  of  controlling 
her  helm  ;  clearly  the  steering  gear  on  deck  was  past  hope,  so  I 
went  below,  into  a  state  of  things  which  surpassed  my  wildest 
dreams.  Not  a  gun  was  left  serviceable  between  decks ;  nine- 
tenths  of  her  crew  had  been  blown  into  every  shape  into  which 
^  high '  explosives  can  twist  and  shatter  human  flesh  and  bone ; 
her  main  and  battery  decks  were  smashed  into  great  holes,  even 
the  beams  being  wrenched  and  twisted ;  her  sides  were  in  some 
places  rent,  in  others  blown  away  altogether;  and  though  her 
belts  seemed  fairly  whole,  her  protective  deck  was  cut  through  in 
many  places  by  the  heads  or  splinters  of  shell.  Through  her  torn 
sides  the  heavy  seas  were  flooding  her  every  moment,  and  great 
masses  of  water  were  finding  their  way  into  hor  hold.  Amid  this 
scene  were  huddled  here  and  there  some  prisoners  with  our  blue- 
jackets and  marines  on  guard  over  them ;  but  guard  and  prisoners 
alike  were  chiefly  occupied  in  keeping  clear  of  the  loose  plates  and 
beams  which  were  continually  shifting  or  going  adrift  altogether 
with  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

I  made  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  towards  her  engine-rooms, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  occupied,  and  there  found  one  of  our 
assistant  engineers  and  some  of  our  engine-room  staff  making  out 
the  details  of  the  strange  machinery.  They  were  just  getting  the 
steam  pumps  to  work,  and  it  was  none  too  soon,  for  the  water  was 
already  rising  rapidly  below  the  cranks,  and  if  something  were  not 
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done  the  seas  would  quickly  swamp  her.  So  I  told  the  engineer 
to  keep  the  pumps  going,  and  then  to  keep  her  under  way  with 
what  steam  she  could  spare,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible 
the  risk  of  her  broaching  to.  On  my  asking  where  her  steering 
engines  were  I  got  no  answer  at  first,  but  at  that  moment  there 
came  up  my  senior  sub. — I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  was  to  find  him 
still  alive — and  said  that  he  had  found  duplicate  steering  engines, 
both  in  gear  and  both  remaining  motionless,  as  they  had  been  set 
when  the  connections  were  shot  away.  He  had  already  set  about 
rigging  fresh  connections,  and  had  come  forward  to  see  what 
materials  he  could  get.  This  was  good  news  at  aU  events ;  so 
with  a  word  of  hearty  thanks,  and  bidding  him  look  sharp  about 
it,  I  made  my  way  forward  towards  her  stokeholds.  Here  the 
fight  was  only  just  over;  the  French  stokers  and  engineers 
had  barricaded  themselves  with  some  vague  notion  of  holding  out 
as  long  as  possible,  and  our  people  had  blocked  the  air-locks  and 
inlets  to  stifle  them  out — a  process  which  had  had  its  effect  by  the 
time  I  got  there.  And  now  that  they  had  surrendered  many 
were  too  exhausted,  and  all  were  too  sullen,  to  lift  a  hand  to  save 
themselves  or  us.  Seeing  the  state  of  things  I  called  for  all  our 
stokers  who  had  boarded,  and  for  A.B.'s  to  help,  and  thus  got  the 
after  stokeholds  manned,  the  assistant  engineer  and  the  chief 
stoker  stationing  the  men,  while  I  took  stock  of  the  coal  left.  It 
was  not  a  cheering  sight :  the  days  of  fight  had  nearly  emptied 
her  bunkers,  and  there  was  barely  coal  for  twenty-four  hours' 
steaming  left,  not  indeed  enough  for  that  if  the  steam  pumps 
were  to  be  kept  going.  So  I  ordered  them  to  let  out  the  fires  in 
the  fore  stokeholds,  and  to  keep  the  pumps  and  engines  going 
with  the  others  as  best  they  could  until  the  steering  gear  shoiild 
be  refitted.  Then  going  on  deck  I  mustered  our  people,  and 
found  that  of  all  our  ship's  company  five  officers — that  is  to  say, 
the  marine  officer,  the  sub-lieutenant,  two  middies  and  myself — and 
112  engineer  and  warrant  officers  and  men  only  were  left  alive, 
counting  the  men  on  guard  and  in  the  stokeholds.  The  three  or 
four  minutes  when  they  were  standing  ready  to  board  under  the 
fire  of  crippled  enemies  had  cost  more  lives  many  times  over  than 
all  the  long  and  hard  fighting  that  had  gone  before  it.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  was  that  the  French  crew  had  fared  far 
worse — of  them  there  was  barely  a  sixth  left,  even  if  the  engine- 
room  staff  and  stokers  were  counted.  Many  of  the  survivors  both 
French  and  English  were  wounded,  and  now  that  the  excitement 
of  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  reaction  had  come,  all  seemed  so 
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utterly  worn  out  as  hardly  to  care  whether  they  lived  or  diecL 
To  let  them  remain  like  this  would  be  fatal,  so,  learning  finom  the 
marine  officer  that  the  cabins  astern  were  fiedrly  intact,  I  oid^ed 
an  ambulance  to  be  started  in  the  ward-room,  and  all  the  wounded, 
French  and  English  alike,  to  be  carried  there.  The  French 
admiral  we  laid  in  the  state  cabin  aft,  and  the  captain  we  carried 
to  the  driest  state-room  that  there  was,  and  got  one  of  the  ship's 
surgeons — ^the  only  one  left  alive — ^to  attend  upon  him.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  perfectly  unconscious,  and  so  for  the  present,  at 
least,  he  was  spared  the  bitterness  of  his  crushing  defeat.  This 
gave  work  to  some  of  the  men ;  the  rest  I  called  to  help  me  in 
clearing  the  wreck.  She  was  still  moving  ahead,  and  by  jockey- 
ing the  screws  now  and  again  we  kept  her  from  actually  broaching 
to,  but  that  was  all.  She  pitched  and  rolled  frightfully,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  she  would  either  capsize  or  founder  unless  we 
lightened  her  in  some  way» 

So  first  we  set  to  work  on  the  forward  bridge  and  flying-deck, 
and  by  watching  our  opportunity  as  she  lurched  we  contrived  to 
start  a  good  deal  of  the  wreck  overboard.  Above  all,  we  got  rid 
of  the  ruins  of  the  great  foremast  and  the  upper  part  of  the  for- 
ward funnel.  Up  to  this  point  the  French  prisoners  worked  fairly 
well  with  us,  but  when  it  came  to  throwing  guns  overboard  they 
refused  to  stir  a  hand  and  became  openly  insubordinate.  Well,  if 
they  would  not  work  they  should  not  be  a  nuisance,  so  we  drove 
them  down  below  and  posted  three  files  under  the  master-at-arms, 
with  orders  to  fire  at  once  on  the  least  attempt  at  mutiny.  Then 
we  set  to  work,  and  one  by  one  we  got  overboard  most  of  the 
14-cm.  guns  and  some  of  the  smashed  beams  and  plates  that 
cumbered  the  battery-deck. 

By  this  time  some  temporary  connections  were  rigged  to  the 
steering  engines,  and  a  wheel  fitted  on  the  solid  base  of  the  after 
turret  just  forward  of  the  turret  itself.  The  sub-lieutenant  took 
the  helm,  and  the  ship  was  once  more  under  control,  and,  besides, 
she  was  perceptibly  relieved  by  the  lightening  of  her  top-hamper. 
But  notwithstanding  this  our  prospects  were  very  bad.  Night 
was  falling  and  it  was  blowing  harder  than  ever,  with  a  fearful 
sea.  Every  minute  she  took  in  green  seas,  which  went  thunder- 
ing through  her  ruined  decks.  The  steam-pumps  worked  their 
best,  but  the  water  was  steadily  rising  in  the  hold,  and  it  was 
becomiug  clear  that  at  this  rate  she  could  not  live  much  longer. 
Hitherto  we  had  kept  a  bright  look-out  for  the  Homety  keeping 
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the  ensigns  flying  that  she  might  know  the  state  of  affairs  when 
she  sighted  us,  but  not  a  trace  of  her  had  been  seen,  and  now  it 
leaked  out  from  some  of  the  prisoners  that  they  had  seen  her 
sink  under  the  fire  of  their  machine  guns  just  before  they  fell 
aboard  us.  This  was  pleasant  news,  for  in  my  own  mind  I  had 
hoped  that  she  would  have  taken  us  off  this  wretched  prize,  or  at 
least  brought  us  some  help  before  we  foundered.  Now  that  hope 
was  vain. 

I  went  round  the  cabins  astern  ostensibly  to  see  the  ambulance, 
but  really  to  see  whether  the  stem  was  sound  enough  to  stand 
bemg  pooped  if  I  put  her  before  the  sea.  On  my  way,  partly 
from  motives  of  civility,  partly  to  conceal  my  real  business,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  French  officers,  of  whom  every  single  survivor  was 
in  the  ambulance  badly  wounded.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  we 
should  have  had  less  trouble  in  dealing  with  their  men.  The 
captain  I  foimd  conscious,  but  very  weak,  and  therefore  I  excused 
myself  from  talking  much.  His  own  servant  was  dead,  and  so  I 
called  for  a  man  to  attend  upon  him,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  raise 
my  opinion  of  our  prisoners  that  they  seemed  to  think  it  our 
business  to  nurse  their  wounded  chief.  However,  anything  was 
better  than  unwilling  service  in  such  a  matter,  and  so,  making 
allowance  for  the  demoralisation  of  exhaustion  and  defeat,  I  told 
off  one  of  our  own  bluejackets  for  the  duty.  In  the  ward-room  I 
found  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  French  surgeon  complained 
that  his  own  people  refused  to  obey  him,  and  I  sent  a  boatswain's 
mate  and  six  men  to  help  our  own  surviving  ward-room'  servants, 
who  were  already  at  work.  The  whole  stem  seemed  fidrly  dry, 
and,  at  all  events,  much  more  capable  of  keeping  out  the  seas 
than  her  shattered  bows.  So  returning  to  the  spar-deck  I  first 
lowered  the  bunting — there  was  no  use  in  keeping  that  aloft  any 
longer — and  then,  watching  my  opportunity,  I  put  her  helm 
up.  She  answered  pretty  well,  but  as  she  came  round  some- 
thing *  took  charge '  forward  with  a  force  that  threatened  to 
capsize  her.  Then  she  got  fairly  before  the  sea  and  the  worst 
was  over.  We  were  pooped  every  minute,  as  I  had  expected,  but 
the  deadlights  were  shipped  everywhere  astern,  and  the  after 
turret  prevented  the  weight  of  the  seas  from  going  forward,  and 
thus  she  took  much  less  into  her  hold  than  previously.  We 
soon  found  that  the  pumps  were  able  to  keep  the  water  under, 
and  then  leaving  a  midshipman  to  con  ship  in  place  of  the  sub., 
who  was  exhausted,  I  went  forward  to  see  what  had  'taken 
charge '  as  we  went  about. 
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On  getting  to  her  bows  I  found  the  two  great  gtms  in  the  fore 
turret  trailing  about  with  their  muzEles  on  her  deck,  one  looking 
a  good  deal  longer  than  the  other,  and  obviously,  therefore,  loose 
from  its  slide.  Cretting  some  men  forward  we  took  a  torn  with  a 
hawser  round  both  guns  and  moored  them  in  this  fashion,  doing 
our  best  to  wedge  the  dismounted  gun  so  that  she  should  not  slip 
forward.  Then  we  got  into  the  turret  through  its  ripped  roof' to 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  mountings,  but  that  was  all  we 
could  do.  Inside,  ladders,  fittings,  and  eveiything  else  appeared  a 
perfect  chaos;  we  could  make  out  that  more  than  one  of  our 
shells  had  pierced  the  base  of  the  turret,  and  that  it  was  almost  fiital 
to  explore  the  wreck  while  the  ship  was  plunging  in  that  sea ;  so, 
trusting  to  our  moorings  to  hold  the  guns,  we  got  out  of  the 
turret  and  went  aft. 

All  night  long  I  was  on  the  alert,  for  I  had  not  the  least 
notion  where  we  were.  We  had  now  been  forty-eight  hours 
without  any  observations,  and  our  dead  reckoning  was  completelj 
upset  by  the  manoeuvring  of  the  fight.  Every  compass  on  board 
was  shot  away,  and  all  that  we  had  to  steer  by  was  the  pocket 
compass  which  you  gave  me — we  never  thought  then  that  it 
would  do  such  service.  By  its  aid  we  knew  that  we  were  scad- 
ding  nearly  E.  by  S.  \  £.  before  a  terrible  gale,  which  would 
take  us  somewhere  near  the  Grut  of  Gribraltar,  but  whether 
into  the  Crut  or  on  shore  we  could  not  tell  in  the  least.  All 
that  I  could  do  was  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  for  breakers  ahead, 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

In  the  morning  there  came  firesh  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
assistant  engineer  reported  that  he  had  no  coal  left  to  keep  way 
on  her  and  the  pumps  going,  and  unless  he  could  do  this  it  was 
dear  that  our  moments  were  numbered.  We  set  to  work  and 
passed  down  everything  that  would  bum  that  we  could  find,  and 
with  this  sorry  shift  we  kept  steam  up  in  a  fashion  until  the  even- 
ing, the  weather  continuing  as  bad  as  ever. 

I  was  standing  conning  ship  by  our  improvised  wheel  with  the 
marine  oiBScer  by  my  side,  looking  out  at  the  &st  &lling  night. 
Neither  of  us  spoke,  but  I  fancy  our  thoughts  were  pretty  much 
to  the  same  effect,  that  whether  we  lived  or  died  the  sooner  the 
thing  was  over  the  better,  when  there  was  a  sudden  hail  of  ^  Sail 
ho ! '  Far  ahead  we  could  see  two  indistinct  blotches  on  the  swiftly 
narrowing  offing ;  we  could  make  out  their  lights  with  some  diffi- 
culty, but  without  showing  lights  or  signal  of  some  kind  ourselves 
we  could  not  hope  that  they  would  see  us.    Cruns  had  been  thrown 
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overboard  or  were  useless ;  search-lights  we  had  no  current  for;  all 
that  we  could  do  was  to  show  flares  from  the  fighting  tops  of  the 
mainmast,  and  I  remember  now  that  I  laughed  grimly  at  the 
notion  of  the  proud  flagship  reduced  to  showing  flares  like  a 
Yarmouth  smack.  After  a  time  our  flares  were  seen,  and  the 
new-comers  bore  down  and  proved  to  be  H.M.  ships  Crescent  and 
Brilliant,  sent  by  the  admiral  to  obtain  news  of  the  enemy's 
squadron.  The  Crescent  immediately  sent  us  hawsers  and  took  us 
in  tow,  going  dead  slow,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  seas,  the 
boats  of  both  ships  began  to  take  ofiF  the  people  on  board.  First 
we  sent  off  the  prisoners,  then  the  wounded,  then  all  that  we 
could  spare  of  our  own  people,  and  fortunately  got  only  one  boat 
stove  in  doing  it.  Then  the  captain  of  the  Crescent  came  on 
board,  and,  looking  at  the  water-logged  wreck,  suggested  to  me  to 
abandon  her.  I  could  not  do  it ;  she  seemed  to  me  the  only  relic 
of  our  lost  Centurion,  and  I  begged  to  be  permitted  to  save  her  if 
I  could.  He  said  that  he  would  do  his  best — ^he  thought  that  in 
six  hours  he  could  tow  us  to  Gibraltar,  if  I  could  so  long  keep 
her  afloat.  I  was  willing  to  try,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  and 
engineer  and  some  thirty  hands  volunteered  to  stay  with  me  and 
share  the  risk  and  toil.  Then  the  captain  went  off  on  board  his 
own  ship  and  put  her  to  her  best  speed,  while  we  did  our  best  to 
keep  the  pumps  going.  It  was  terrible  work,  for  we  had  only  one 
stokehold  manned,  and  there  the  men  were  more  than  knee-deep 
in  water,  and  were  feeding  the  furnaces  with  scraps  of  planking  or 
anything  else  that  could  be  found.  For  myself  I  was  at  the  helm 
all  the  time,  and  it  seemed  a  lifetime  before  I  saw  dimly  some 
lights  around  us  and  felt  our  sinking  craft  touch  ground  in  the  Bay. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  man-o'-war  boats  were  alongside,  but 
they  were  not  the  Crescenfs.  We  did  not  stop  to  think ;  just  as 
we  were,  dripping,  dirty,  exhausted,  we  tumbled  into  them  and 
were  pulled  aboard  a  stately  ship.  I  remember  being  helped  up 
her  ladder,  and  finding  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  gangway  to 
cheer  us.  I  remember,  too,  that  somehow  the  cheer  died  away 
and  we  were  received  in  dead  silence.  And  the  next  thing  I 
knew  was  that  I  was  in  bed  in  a  comfortable  state-room,  with 
C and  a  staff  surgeon  standing  by  my  bedside. 

I  recollect  C telling  me  that  the  Latouche  TrSviUe  was 

all  right,  and  the  doctor  saying  that  he  would  not  have  any 
talking,  and  that  the  only  things  he  would  suffer  me  to  do  thiU^ 
day  were  eating  and  sleeping,  and  then  I  have  a  hazy  notion 
that  I  took  him  at  his  word. 
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This  letter  must  go  dow  if  the  Orescent  is  to  take  it  to  f 
Farewell !    You  shall  hear  very  soon  the  little  there  is  left 


Letteb  VII. 

Port  ton 

You  have  seen  our  safe  arrival  in  the  papers,  and  yo 
doubtless  also  seen  the  Oazette.    It  is  all  very  satisfactory, 

hope  C won't  grudge  me  my  post  rank  and  C.B.      I  a 

glad  of  the  way  they  have  treated  my  sub. ;  he  is  a  very 
steady  fellow,  and  I  hope  to  have  him  under  me  again, 
one  else  deserves  his  promotion ;  it  is  a  capital  thing  ths 
have  found  a  comfortable  berth  on  shore  for  the  master-at- 
it  will  be  doubly  welcome  to  him,  as  I  know  that  he  is  enga 
be  married.  The  engineer  is  well  provided  for,  but  he  dese 
all  and  more. 

To  go  on  with  where  I  left  off.     The  next  morning 
least  I  suppose  it  was  so)  after  that  first  awakening  I 
myself,   as   I   thought,  quite  strong  enough  to  be  about 
turned  out  and  hunted  for  some  clothes,  but  could  not  find 
it  was  clear  that  my  friend  the  doctor  did  not  mean  me 
about  without  his  leave,  so  I  turned  in  again.    In  a  shod 
came  the  ward-room  steward  with  some  breakfast,  and  I 
him  to  get  me  my  things.     He  said  yes,  he  would,  but  i 
dubiously,  and  disappeared  promptly.     Then  I  went  on  wit 
breakfast  lazily  until  I  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  dooi 
the  doctor  appeared,  and  with  him  another  officer  in  a  vice-adn 
buttons  and  stripes.    I  had  never  before  seen  him,  but  by  p 
graphs  and  descriptions  I  recognised  at  once  the  Meditem 
commander-in-chief.     He  greeted  me  warmly,  saying  that  h< 
«*alled  early,  but   could  only  take  the  very  first  opportuni 
visiting  the  chief  survivor  of  so  great  a  success.     Then  he  s 
the  doctor  if  I  was  fit  for  talking,  and  having  got  a  8atisfa< 
answer,  he  sat  down  and  heard  the  whole  story  from  me.    i 
he  would  not  hear  one  word  of  regret  for  the  Centuriwu 
she  not  sunk  in  her  duty,  and  what  better  fate  could  befitll  hei 

When  I  had  finished,  he  put  a  great  many  questions,  ch 
about  the  working  of  the  automatic  guns  and  their  effect.  I 
him  all  that  I  knew  of  the  working,  and  what  I  had  seen  of 
effect  on  board  the  CharlemagTie ;  and  then,  after  some  littk 
flection,  he  said  that  the  new  weapons  seemed  to  have  had  a  en 
test  and  stood  it  well ;  they  would  change  the  whole  conditj 
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of  maritiine  war — of  that  there  was  no  doubt.    Then  he  left  me, 
asking  me  for  a  written  report  as  soon  as  I  could  finish  it. 

Soon  afterwards  the  doctor  returned  and  got  me  fitted  out  in 
borrowed  clothes — for  you  know  that  I  had  lost  everything  but 
the  things  which  I  stood  up  in,  and  those  were  utterly  spoilt  by 
dirt  and  wet — and  introduced  me  to  the  ward-room  of  the  Royal 
OaJc^  where  I  got  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Then  I  went  forward 
with  the  first  lieutenant  to  see  the  people  who  had  stuck  to  me 
during  those  last  hours.  The  sub-lieutenant  and  engineer  were 
still  in  the  doctor's  hands,  but  both  seemed  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  be,  and  long  and  hearty  were  our  greetings.  The 
A.B.'s  had  been  formed  into  messes  by  themselves  by  the  chiefs 
special  order  until  the  Centurion  could  be  once  more  afloat — on 
paper ;  and  again  I  was  welcomed  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel 
very  much  ashamed  of  deserving  it  so  little. 

On  the  first  opportunity  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  captain, 
whom  I  found  badly  wounded,  but  able  to  receive  visits  and 
apparently  glad  to  see  me.  He  was  good  enough  to  think  him- 
self indebted  to  me  for  attentions  on  board  the  prize,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  best  of  terms.  He  said  that  on  passing  Gibral- 
tar they  had  no  notion  that  there  was  a  battle-ship  in  port, 
and  that  on  that  first  night  the  LaUmche  TrSviUe  was  merely  on 
the  look-out  for  torpedo  craft.  The  terrible  fire  that  disabled  her 
was  the  first  warning  to  them  that  a  serious  encounter  was  at 
hand,  and  even  then  they  did  not  realise  the  weapons  with  which 
they  had  to  do.  Confident  in  their  own  power  and  speed,  they 
gave  chase  the  next  morning,  expecting  only  a  short  stem  chase 
and  an  easy  conquest ;  and  the  first  thing  which  undeceived  them 
was  that  brief  fight  in  which  we  lost  our  conning-house.  It 
seemed  that  the  two  ships  (the  JaurSgui^erry  and  the  Charles 
magne)  were  about  eight  cables  apart,  ranging  up  on  either  quarter 
of  the  Centurion^  when  she  suddenly  threw  herself  across  the  bows 
of  the  former  and  crippled  her  in  \es%  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it.  On  board  the  Charlemagne  it  seemed  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible, and  accordingly  she  stood  after  us,  not  without  hope, 
and  in  her  turn  she  was  perfectly  demoralised  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  or  so.  The  damage  on  board  her  in  that  first  fight  was 
awful — her  midship  battery  was  completely  disabled,  chiefly  by 
the  loss  among  the  crenrs,  and  the  nerves  of  the  survivors  were  so 
utterly  shaken  that  the  captain  and  officers,  and  even  the  admiral 
himself,  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  work  the  secondary  arma- 
ment again.  But  it  was,  after  all,  not  so  much  the  actual  damage 
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done  as  the  appalling  volume  of  our  fire  that  impressed  them. 
That  evening  the  French  admiral  had  issued  an  order  pointing 
out  that  they  were  clearlj  confronted  with  unknown  weapons  of 
tremendous  power,  and  that,  if  attacked  again,  their  only  adequate 
means  of  defence  was  the  ram,  and,  therefore,  that  both  ships 
must  endeavour  to  ram  in  concert  at  all  hazards. 

In  the  last  fight  he  told  me  that  our  fire  was  nearly  as 
disastrous  in  its  efifects  as  it  had  been  before.  Their  seoondaiy 
armament  was  useless ;  but  the  crews  of  their  heavy  gnns  were 
working  in  some  sort  of  security,  which  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  ruin  of  their  forward  turret.  He  was  standing  by  the  admiral 
when  the  Jauriguiberry  sank,  and  he  said  that  they  looked  at 
each  other  without  a  word.  The  admiral  had  been  killed  by  a 
shell  just  before  they  fell  aboard  us ;  the  point-blank  fire  of  onr 
guns  had  completely  swept  the  Charlemagne  above  the  belt ;  she 
was  absolutely  out  of  control,  and  it  was  almost  by  accident  that 
we  had  been  torpedoed  or  the  ships  had  fallen  aboard  each  other 
as  they  did;  himself  he  had  expected  nothing  better  for  the 
Charlemagne  than  the  fate  of  the  JaurSguiberry^  and  he  did  not 
know  how  she  had  escaped  it. 

There  were  two  officers  from  the    TirShouart   among    the 
wounded,  and  their  account  was  even  stronger.     Left  to  attend 
the  damaged  Latouche  Triville^  they  were  too  far  distant  to  know 
what  had  befallen  the  first  division,  and  they  advanced  to  meet 
us,  expecting,  no  doubt,  a  serious  contest,  but  not  what  they 
really  found.     Our  first  fire,  before  the  ships  changed  courses, 
had  wrecked  her  fore  turret,  and  the  uptakes  of  both  funnels, 
besides  clearing  her  upper  deck  of  every  living  thing.      Then 
when  she  had  starboarded,  and  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  she  was  hit  in  less  than  forty  seconds  by  five  12-inch  shells, 
two  of  which  burst  among  her  engines,  and  two  certainly,  if  not 
aU  the  three  others,  had  gone  right  through  her,  and  burst  in  her 
double  bottom.     One  and  all  agreed  that,  but  for  the  accident 
which  disabled  half  our  engine  power,  we  should  have  taken  or 
sunk  every  one  of  their  ships  without  any  serious  damage   or 
difficulty.     And  the  general  view  seemed  to  be  that  our  captain 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  not  running  amuck  that  first  night  after 
disabUng  the  Latc/uche  Tr&oiUej  when  he  could  readily  have  come 
to  close  quarters  in  the  fog,  and  would  have  found  them  quite 
unprepared  to  encounter  a  battle-ship. 

The  officers  of  the  Latouche  Tr&ville  all  complained  that  their 
admiral  and  the  captains  of  the  battle-ships  ought  to  have  paid 
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more  attention  to  the  first  fight  with  their  ship  than  they  really 
did.  They  had  counted  the  flashes  of  twelve  shots  from  our  heavy 
guns  in  twenty-five  seconds ;  and  those  shots  left  them  with  five 
out  of  their  eight  turrets  wrecked,  their  starboard  engines  dis- 
abled, their  upper  works  cut  to  pieces,  and  three  great  leaks  in 
the  belt.  And  yet  the  oflicers  of  the  battle-ships  persisted  in  putting 
all  this  down  to  quick-firing  guns.  They  knew  the  Elswick  8-inch 
quicV-firing  guns,  and  made  up  their  minds  that  the  enemy  must 
be  a  bruiser  heavily  armed  with  weapons  of  that  type.  Disabled  as 
they  were,  the  slaughter  caused  by  our  Maxim  broadside  in  the 
second  encounter  was  terrible,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Charlemagne  could  not  relieve  them,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  strike,  and  save  further  bloodshed. 

There  were  two  things  which  impressed  me  greatly  in  these 
conversations :  the  first  was  that,  however  dearly  our  victory  had 
been  won,  and  however'  bitterly  we  might  feel  the  loss  of  our 
noble  craft  and  our  gallant  shipmates,  still  there  is  a  fearful 
difference  between  a  battle  won  and  a  battle  lost ;  the  other  was 
the  only  gleam  of  fun  in  the  whole  stoiy.  You  may  remember 
that  on  board  the  prize  we  had  to  tell  off  some  of  our  own  people 
to  attend  the  ambulance.  It  seemed  that  the  French  surgeon 
was  terribly  at  a  loss  for  broth,  or  at  all  events  something  hot  for 
the  wounded.  The  galleys  were  destroyed,  and  the  Frenchmen, 
sullen  and  crushed  by  weariness  and  defeat,  would  not  lift  a  hand, 
so  our  people  set  to  work  to  try  what  they  could  do,  and  it  was 
equally  amusing  to  see  the  surprise  of  the  French  oflicers  at  the 
fact  of  an  Englishman  cooking  anything,  especially  amid  such 
surroundings,  and  the  struggle  between  politeness  and  veracity  in 
describing  the  result. 

The  Charlemagne  was  perfectly  sound  up  to  her  protective 
deck,  and  was  pumped  dry  and  got  into  dock  without  much 
trouble.  Then  they  repaired  her  sufficiently  to  stand  the  voyage 
to  England,  and  so  we  brought  home  both  our  prizes. 

And  now  you  have  the  whole  story  of  our  short  but  eventful 
commission.  For  me  it  has  been  unmixed  good  fortune,  but  I 
know  that  I  would  gladly  give  rank  and  decoration,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  a  dozen  times  over  to  get  our  noble  old  Centurion  back 
from  her  quiet  berth  in  the  deep  Atlantic. 
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APPENDIX. 

This  account  of  the  refitting  of  the  Centurion  is  submitted 
with  much  diffidence,  especially  as  it  has  been  written  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  present  distribution  of  weights  in  her  design. 
Eoughly  speaking,  the  idea  is  that  the  weight  of  the  8-inch  belt 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  present  belts,  and  the  weight  of  the 
turtle-back  to  that  of  the  present  protective  deck ;  that  the 
removal  of  the  casemates  shields  and  military  masts  would  save 
the  weight  required  for  the  Maxims  and  the  extra  ammunition ; 
and  that  in  rebuilding  the  barbette  towers  weight  might  be 
economised  which  would  counterbalance  the  increased  weight  of 
the  heavy  guns. 

This  last  point  clearly  depends  on  the  design  for  the  automatic 
gear ;  and  the  present  work,  though  not  meant  as  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  indication  of  what 
is  intended. 

The  first,  if  not  the  main,  point  in  the  design  is  that  it  pur- 
ports to  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  weight  and  cost  of  the 
springs.  It  is  well  known  that  quick-firing  guns  are  now  mounted 
on  slides,  and  the  force  of  their  recoil  is  taken  on  springs,  which 
immediately  send  the  gun  back  to  the  firing  point  on  the  slide, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  elevation ;  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  the  present  idea  of  the  Government  and  the  manu- 
facturers is  to  mount  the  12-inch  46-ton  gun  in  the  same  way. 
Now,  as  an  angle  of  35**  of  muzzle  elevation  is  required,  and  the 
springs  are  relied  on  to  hold  the  gun  at  the  firing-point  on  the 
slide  when  at  that  elevation,  it  is  clear  that  springs  of  enormous 
initial  compression — that  is  to  say  of  enormous  and,  in  fact,  pro- 
hibitive weight  and  cost — are  required. 

It  is  proposed  to  avoid  this  difficulty  in  the  following  manner. 
The  gun  will  be  mounted  on  a  slide  and  held  at  the  firing  point 
by  an  electric  brake,  so  that  whatever  the  elevation  its  weight 
does  not  rest  on  the  springs.  On  firing  the  current  is  reduced  in 
the  electric  brake,  and  the  recoil  is  taken  on  the  springs,  with  such 
assistance  from  the  brake  as  may  be  required.  Then  the  gun  is 
urged  forward  on  its  return  by  one  set  of  springs,  while  another 
set  are  held  back ;  this  motion  past  the  second  set  of  springs 
produces  a  stroke.  This  stroke  at  its  commencement,  while  the 
springs  are  still  at  their  ultimate  power,  or  nearly  so,  works  an 
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elevating  ram,  which  by  means  of  an  automatic  adjusting  gear 
gives  the  varying  stroke  required  to  bring  the  slide  from  any 
firing  elevation  to  one  rather  above  the  horizontal  bearing,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  out  of  gear  a  corresponding  elevator  which 
ha§  given  the  firing  elevation.  The  gun  then  completes  its  return, 
travelling  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  when  it  reaches  the  firing- 
point  on  the  slide  is  again  held  by  the  electric  brake.  Then, 
when  required,  the  second  set  of  springs  are  released,  the  first- 
mentioned  elevator  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  second  into 
gear  again,  and  the  slide  and  gun  go  to  the  firing  elevation. 

.  The  two  elevators  correspond  exactly,  and  the  limit  of  the 

stroke  given  by  each  depends  on  the  adjustment  of  its  auto- 
matic gear.     In  each  case — though  it  is  only  important  with 

^  reference  to  the  firing  elevation — this  adjustment  may  proceed 
whether  the  elevator  is  in  gear  or  not,  but  it  only  takes  eflFect 
on  the  gun  if  and  when  the  elevator  is  in  gear.  Thus  the 
officer  in  charge  proceeds  with  his  sighting  without  reference  to 

^  the  motions  of  the  gun,  which  will  be  affected  at  the  proper  time, 
and  not  before,  by  what  he  does. 

In  this  manner  it  is  proposed  to  avoid  springs  of  high  initial 
compression,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  sighting  as  con- 

"^  tinuous  as  it  is  with  a  4*7-inch  gun  and  its  shoulderpiece.     And 

here,  if  desired,  the  design  may  stop :  if  it  be  desired  to  have 

^^  manual  loading  within  the  barbette,  the  elevators  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle ;  if  it  be  desired 
to  combine  it  with  any  particular  form  of  breech-gear,  the  part  of 
the  stroke  left  unused  is  available  to  work  it. 

But  the  design  referred  to  in  the  text  goes  a  great  deal 
further.  It  is  briefly  this :  The  unused  portion  of  the  stroke, 
after  the  gun  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  elevation,  as  already 
described,  and  while  it  is  gravitating  to  the  firing  point,  first 
unscrews  the  breech-block,  shielding  the  breech-screw  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  runs  the  breech-block  out  in  a  straight  line  back- 

7-         wards  on  sliding  firames,  extracting  the  old  cartridge  case  (if  used) 

ri'         as  it  goes.     Then,  when  the  second  set  of  springs  are  released, 
'         the  breech-block  is  run  in,  driving  a  complete  new  charge  before 

:'         it,  the    breech   secured,  and    the    elevators  worked  as  before 

:■;         described.     The  sliding  frames  do  not  project  beyond  the  breech 

;i  of  the  gun  when  the  breech-block  is  home;    and  though  the 

loading  takes  place  above  the  level  of  the  barbette  armour,  there 
seems  no  objection  to  this,  as  no  men  are  required,  and  the  small 

t         amount  of  gear  used  is  completely  masked  by  the  shield  and  the 
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tmnnionfl  of  the  gnn-Blide.  And  the  result  is  that  the  barbe 
need  only  be  large  enough  to  allow  saAcient  clearance  for  the  gi 
slide  and  the  recoil  at  high  angles  of  fire^  while  the  whole  arran  • 
ment  is  readily  accommodated  in  the  balanced  or  cantilever  tj 
of  shield  or  turret  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

This  is  not  all.  The  ammunition  service  ought  to  cons 
merely  of  a  tube-lift  going  round  with  the  gun,  and  led  up  ii< 
the  centre  of  the  arc  of  training  and  delivering  by  an  easy  cm 
into  a  proper  trough,  which  at  the  right  time  (and  not  at  a 
other)  is  run  by  electric  gear  sideways  into  position  between  t 
breech-block  and  the  gun.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  ammixniti 
or  gear  for  it  above  the  protective  deck,  and  accordingly  the  s: 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  barbette  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  recoil  speed  of  the  gun  is  about  twenty-five  feet  per  secoi 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  fire  will  practically  be  limit 
only  by  the  supply  of  ammunition — i,e.  by  the  power  available 
work  the  lift.  As  two  or  three  charges  might  be  raised  at  on< 
it  is  submitted  that  the  rate  of  fire  suggested  in  the  text  is  n 
over-estimated,  while  the  difference  in  precision  caused  by  t 
uninterrupted  training  and  sighting  would  be  very  great  indeed 

Jambs  Eastwick. 
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Unspoken  Water. 


SHE  had  stuck  about  half  a  dozeu  little  green  sticks  into  the 
earth,  and  was  kneeling  with  her  back  turned  to  the  road 
tying  up  four  or  five  sprawling  young  carnation  shoots.  She  did 
it  carefully,  fixing  each  as  lovingly  to  its  stick  as  Isaak  Walton 
wished  a  worm  to  be  fixed  on  a  fishing-hook ;  then  she  loosened 
the  earth  all  round  the  plant,  broke  up  the  hard  knots,  and  let 
her  eyes  linger  in  enjoyment  of  the  contrast  between  the  freshly 
stirred  earth  and  the  vivid  grey-green  of  the  carnation. 

*  Tm  just  a-wondering  when  you  are  going  to  have  a  word  or 
a  thought  to  spare  for  me,  Avice,'  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and 
in  a  moment  Avice  Lester,  sweet  and  twenty,  knew  who  was 
there,  and  her  cheeks  grew  as  bright  as  the  roses  by  her  side. 
She  and  Willie  Brownlow  had  'kept  company '  for  six  months,  and 
Willie  was  now  leaning  over  the  low  wall  covered  with  stone-crop 
which  divided  her  grandmother's  back  garden  from  the  road,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  eyes  so  full  of  love  and  admiration  that  her 
own  fell  down  in  confusion  before  them. 

'You've  most  flayed  me  out  o'  my  seven  senses,  Willie !  How 
was  I  to  know  that  you  were  there  ? ' 

*  You'd  have  known  fast  enough  if  you  hadn't  been  giving 
every  thought  in  your  mind  to  that  one  flower  you  are  nursing 
up  so  hard !  You've  never  let  me  come  close  up  to  you  before 
without  catching  the  sound  o'  my  steps.  Who  gav'  you  the  root 
on't  ? '  he  demanded  jealously. 

'  Muster  Markham,  Clifford's  head  gardener  at  the  Hall.' 
'  Oh,  I  ken  well  enough  whose  gardener  Muster  Markham  is, 
and  I  ken  too  that  he  cam'  from  Lundon  and  is  full  o'  fine 
Lundon  talk.  And  there's  another  thing  I'm  aweer  of,  and  that's 
how  all  you  lasses  in  Bumhope  parish  never  know  how  to  think 
half  enough  of  Muster  Markham.' 

*  Oh,  there  you  go ! '  cried  Avice ;  '  you're  as  vexed  as  vexed 
can  be  all  of  a  minute !     What  earthly  need  is  there  for  you  to 
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go  on  like  that,  just  because  Muster  Markbam  he  gav'  me  one 
poor  little  carnation  root  for  to  set  in  my  garden  ?  What's  tbat 
to  mak*  such  a  fuss  about  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing,  I  suppose !  Just  nothing  at  all.  Of  course  you 
want  it  to  shoot  up  fine.  It's  tied  to  be  something  out  of  the 
common  if  he  gav'  it  to  you.  He's  fra  Lundon,  you  see,  and 
mebbe  it's  fra  Lundon  too,  and  we're  nobbut  Yorkshire.' 

'  Lundon  or  no  Lundon,  and  whether  he  gav*  it  to  me  or 
whether  he  didn't,  I'm  set  on  making  a  fine  strong  plant  of  it, 
for  it's  a  real  bonnie  sort,  and  none  like  it  has  even  been  seen  in 
these  parts  before.  It's  a  lilac  one,  Willie ;  you  can  just  see  a 
bit  of  its  colour  peeping  out  at  the  tip  of  this  bud.  I  want  to 
have  a  nice  little  bunch  of  them  by  the  Feast  for  to  give  to  a  lad 
I  know.' 

'  And  who  might  that  be  ? '  asked  Willie  eagerly. 

*  Oh,  that's  telling.' 

'  I  want  it  to  be  telling,  and  to  be  tellt  quickly.' 
'We'll  see  when  the  time  comes— it  wants  twelve  days  till 
then.' 

*  I  can't  wait  all  that  time,'  said  Willie,  with  his  bright  brown 
eyes  fixed  still  more  anxiously  on  hers. 

'  Oh,  come,  Willie,'  she  pleaded,  '  wait.' 

'  Answer ! ' 

'  No,  you  must  wait  tiU  the  Feast,  and  then  if  you  will  step 
along  here  as  soon  as  you  are  fettled  up  for  to  go,  happen  you 
may  find  out.' 

'  They  are  for  me,  then,  and  you'll  pin  them  in  ? ' 

*  They  are  for  you,  then,  and  I'll  pin  them  in,  but  bring  a  pin 
with  you,  for  we'd  have  no  luck  if  I  gave  you  that.' 

*  You  mak'  me  think  sham'  of  myself,  Avice.  I  can't  think 
how  I  could  be  ill-tempered  to  you ;  it's  just  that  I  am  so  afeard 
o'  lossing  you.' 

'  No  fear  o' that,  WiUie.' 

*I  don't  know ;  Muster  Markham  has  got  to  your  grandmother'^ 
soft  side.  She's  all  for  him,  and  warns  me  away  fra  the  house 
with  her  black  looks  and  hard  tongue.' 

'  He  has  never  so  much  as  asked  me.' 

'  But  I'll  awarrant  he's  asked  her,  and  she  has  promised  him 
all  he  wants.  You'U  have  your  own  trouble  with  her ;  you're 
bound  to  have  that.  You  see  he's  a  grand  Lundoner  with  a  good 
house  rent  free,  and  coals  firee  and  all,  and  rare  good  wages,  and 
vegetables  for  the  taking,  and  what  h^  can  mftk^  with  little  pick- 
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ihgs  and  sellings  besides,  and  I'm  nobbut  a  poor  carpenter  with 
my  weekly  wage  and  nought  else/ 

*  Whisht,  Willie,  you're  just  talking  foolishness  !  It's  you  I 
love,  and  it's  you  I'll  have,  and  if  Granny  is  so  fond  o'  Muster 
Markham  let  her  marry  him  herself.  He's  none  so  much  too 
young  for  her,  after  all,'  and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at  her  Willie 
and  wondered  how  the  very  handsomest  and  steadiest  lad  in  all 
Bumhope  parish  could  imagine  that  any  girl  would  ever  give  him 
the  go-by  for  the  sake  of  a  stuck-up  foreigner  who  was  five  and 
forty  if  he  was  a  day.  And  yet  Avice's  conscience  pricked  her  a 
little  all  the  while,  for  she  could  not  but  own  to  herself  that  she 
had  been  rather  impressed  by  Muster  Markham's  grand  manner. 
He  had  been  under-gardener  in  a  ducal  establishment  before  he 
came  to  Bumhope  Hall,  and  had,  of  course,  had  every  opportunity 
of  picking  up  an  upper-class  manner.  So  Avice  thought,  but 
though  slightly  dazzled  by  that  fact,  and  by  the  aavoirfaire  of  a 
man  who,  when  he  gave  her  a  nosegay,  named  it  a  bouquet^  and 
always  culled  the  flowers  for  it  from  the  most  highly  heated  of 

*  Qifford's '  hot-houses,  and  always  put  a  pretty  cut  paper  round  it, 
and  tied  it  with  long  streaming  ribbons  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
highest  ladies  in  the  land,  in  her  heart  she  preferred  the  bunch  of 
cabbage-roses  that  was  sometimes  picked  for  her  with  the  shortest 
of  short  stalks  by  Willie,  and  was  always  hot  from  the  grasp  of 
his  feithful  hand. 

*  Well,  I  must  be  oflF,'  he  said  reluctantly,  *  or  I'll  be  getting  the 
sack.     It's  only  a  week  ago  that *     But  here  he   exclaimed, 

*  Avice !  I  do  believe  she's  coming !  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  click 
o' the  latch!' 

*  Hout  Willie,  no ;  I  left  her  lying  on  the  long  settle,  and  she 
won't  stir  for  no  one.' 

At  that  very  moment,  however,  a  short,  resolute-looking  old 
woman,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  large  white  mob  cap  with  a  black 
ribbon  tied  over  it,  and  a  small  black  and  white  checked  shawl 
pinned  tightly  across  her  chest,  came  hurriedly  down  the  narrow 
garden  path.  When  she  came  to  the  point  at  which  her  words 
would  reach  the  culprits  more  quickly  than  she  herself  could,  she 
cried: 

*  I  am  coming  for  to  know  what  sets  Willie  Brownlow  here 
hanging  over  my  garden  wall  just  as  if  it  was  his  own  ?  As  for 
you,  Avice,  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  will  not 
allow  such  goings  on,  and,  besides  that,  you  know  very  well  that 
there's  work  of  all  sorts  in  the  house  crying  out  to  be  done.' 
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^I  am  only  looking  after  this  plant  that  Master  Marlfhinn 
gav'  me/  replied  Avice,  hoping  thus  to  conciliate  her.  *  It's  just 
going  to  flower.' 

^  Master  Markham's  i'  the  hoose  now,  and  he's  brought  joa  a 
rare  big  basketful  of  ripe  strawberries.  I's  glad  you  have  been 
taking  good  care  of  his  plant.  It's  no  more  than  your  duty  to 
him.' 

GFoaded  by  this,  Willie  imprudently  exclaimed,  *  It's  her  duty 
to  me  too,  for  she  has  promised  to  give  me  a  bunch  o'  them 
flowers  to  wear  in  the  breast  of  my  coat  at  the  Feast.' 

^  Oh,  she  has,  has  she  ? '  said  the  old  woman  savagely,  and  her 
wan  face  flushed  up,  and  a  group  of  purple  spots  on  her  cheeks 
seemed  to  bum. 

'  Yes,  I  have,'  interposed  Avice  boldly,  '  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't.' 

*  H'm !  Well,  come  your  way  in  now,  girl,  you  have  lost  more 
than  enough  time  here  already.  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  Muster 
Markham  has  been  sitting  waiting  for  you  better  than  Ijen 
minutes ! ' 

Avice,  who  knew  that  she  must  obey,  rose,  twisted  her  apron 
back  to  its  place,  darted  a  look  of  love  and  regret  at  her  Willie, 
and  then  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  followed  by  her  grand- 
mother. Willie  was  the  man  she  loved,  but  not  even  before  Mnst^ 
Markham  could  she  appear  when  not  at  her  best ;  so  she  darted 
upstairs  saying,  ^  I  must  just  wash  my  hands.  Granny,'  and  thus 
gave  Mrs.  Walton  an  opportunity  to  tell  Muster  Mfurkham  that 
Avice  had  'been  and  gone  and  promised  that  feckless  Willie 
Brownlow  a  bunch  of  his  handsome  laylock  carnations  to  smarten 
him  Up  for  the  Feast,'  and  Muster  Markham  tim^  to  decide  that 
this  gift  should  not  be  made. 

When  Muster  Markham  was  gone,  Mrs.  Walton  fingered  the 
succulent  shoots  of  '  Clifford's '  asparagus  which  constituted  her 
portion  of  the  gardener's  present  bounty,  and  remarked,  ^  That's 
a  real  nice  man,  Avice,  and  a  handsome-featured  man,  too  I ' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  may  have  been  well  enough  to  look  at  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,'  replied  Avice  carelessly ;  '  he's  a  deal  too 
old  now  for  anyone  to  give  a  thought  to  his  looks.' 

'  That's  how  you  talk !  I'd  give  aU  I'm  worth  to  see  you 
marry  anyone  half  as  well  worth  having.' 

'  He's  a  long  way  off  being  all  you  think  him,  Granny.  He's 
full  of  his  cracks  and  his  boasts,  and  &r  ,too  fond  of  giving  away 
what's  none  o'  his.     As  for  wedding  him,  111  never  do  it  I ' 
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'  Well  see  about  that.  You'll  happen  have  to  do  what  I  bid 
you  I '  cried  the  old  woman  angrily. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  Avice  found  herself  suddenly 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Willie.  Her  grand- 
mother knew  when  his  work  was  over,  and  never  let  her  go  out 
when  there  was  the  least  chance  of  meeting  him.  She  had,  too, 
discovered  their  trysting  place  by  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  and  now  kept  a  sharp  look  out  in  that  direction.  Seven 
days  passed  by  without  the  lovers  having  so  much  as  one  glimpse 
of  each  other,  except  at  church,  and  no  day  ever  ended  without  a 
visit  from  ^  Muster '  Markham,  even  if  it  only  lasted  five  minutes. 
He  wooed  the  old  grandmother  with  such  of  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth  as  were  to  be  obtained  in  ^  Clifford's '  gardens  or  hot' 
houses.  He  wooed  Avice  with  rare  flowers  and  fruits,  and  stories 
of  life  under  lordly  roofs.  She  listened  to  these  eagerly,  for  they 
set  before  her  a  gorgeous  world  of  which  she  had  hitherto  formed 
no  conception,  but  nothing  ever  prevented  her  frt>m  making  an 
effort  to  escape  to  the  garden  wall  at  the  time  when  she  knew 
that  Willie  might  be  there.  Once  she  saw  him  and  began  to 
hurry  to  him,  but  a  peremptory  voice  called  on  her  to  return. 

'  Let  me  just  go  out  for  five  minutes,'  she  pleaded ;  ^  I  feel  to 
want  a  breath  of  fresh  air.' 

^  A  breath  of  fresh  air,  indeed !  It's  something  else  that  you 
are  feeling  to  want — something  that  you  are  a  very  great  deal 
better  without  I '  said  the  grandmother  sternly.  ^  That's  how  your 
poor  mother  went  on — that  garden  wall  was  the  first  beginning  of 
all  her  troubles,  too !  Your  Mher  used  to  come  leaning  over  it 
and  talking  about  love,  and  palavering  her,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  or  do,  she  would  have  him.  She  married  him  when  he 
was  barely  out  of  his  time,  and  he  had  never  thought  of  laying  by 
so  much  as  a  penny.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads  and  live  at  all,  and  yet  he  must  needs  go  and  sit  and 
drink  life  and  soul  away  at  the  public.  I  seed  her  grow  thinner 
and  whiter  and  heart-brokener  every  week,  and  she  toiled  and 
moiled,  and  fretted,  and  I  had  my  husband  on  his  dying  bed  and 
could  do  little  to  help  her»  and  before  long  she  was  laid  low  i'  the 
kirk-yard  and  I  had  to  take  you,  her  one  bit  bairn,  and  work  and 
fight  to  keep  life  in  both  on  us.  That's  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
now,  Avice,  woman  grown,  you  want  to  take  and  ruin  your  life 
just  exactly  the  same  way,  and  you  want  me  to  stand  by  and  see 
you  do  it,  and  then  be  as  broken-hearted  as  she  was.  I've  blamed 
myself  for  one-and-twenty  years  for  letting  her  cast  life  and 
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happiness  away,  but  she  begged  me — she  prayed  me — she  told 
me  I  was  old  and  timorsome,  and  that  everything  was  certain  sure 
to  go  right,  and  she  won  me  over  to  let  her  have  her  way,  bat  1*11 
not  see  her  bairn  go  the  same  trod  and  suffer  the  same  sorrow 
that  she  did.  Avice,  my  bairn,  I've  done  my  best  to  be  kind  to 
you;  I  lay  you  on  your  obedience  to  seek  to  have  no  underhanded 
meetings  with  young  Brownlow.' 

'  But  Willie  is  different ;  he  is  steady,  he  never  goes  into  no 
public-houses.     Willie ' 

'  Let  Willie  be ;  I  am  fairly  sick  of  his  name.  The  very  most 
that  he  has  is  a  comely  face  and  a  civil-spoken  tongue.  He's  not 
established;  he's  too  young  to  trust  to  for  steadiness.  At  the 
best  he's  not  worth  marrying  upon.  I  have  chosen  you  a  good, 
well-to-do,  respectable,  and  responsible  man,  with  plenty  of  brass, 
and  it's  him  you  must  wed.  It's  your  plain  duty,  both  to  yourself 
and  me.  Gome,  honey,  say  yes !  I  have  a  right  to  settle  this. 
Haven't  I  spent  time  and  strength  and  money  on  you  ever  since 
I  took  you  to  be  my  own  ? ' 

*  Oh  Granny,  yes,  I  know,  I  know.  Fll  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  please  you,  but  give  up  Willie ! ' 

'  '  Why  don't  you  say  at  once,  anything  in  the  world  but  what 
I  want  ? ' 

...  ...  • 

The  Flower  Show  and  Feast  were  to  take  place  in  two  days. 
The  lilac  carnations  were  certain  to  be  in  full  beauty  by  that  time 
— just  enough  of  them  for  one  handsome  nosegay,  but  how  was 
Avice  to  find  an  opportunity  to  give  it  ?  *  I  will  go  out  about 
five,'  she  thought  at  last,  '  I  will  hide  myself  behind  the  lilacs  at 
the  top  of  the  garden,  and  then  slip  down  behind  them  to  the 
comer  of  the  wall.  If  I  once  get  behind  the  trees  safely,  Granny 
will  never  suspect  I  am  there.  She  won't  start  to  watch  me  till 
seven,  when  Willie  has  done  his  work  and  got  hisself  fettled  up  a 
bit.  I'll  just  stop  there  in  hiding  till  he  does  come,  and  then  111 
call  him  in  a  low  voice  and  tell  him  where  I  am.  When  he  comes 
to  me  I'll  show  him  one  of  the  lilac  branches,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  comes  on  the  Feast  morning  he  will  find  the  flowers  I  want  him 
to  wear  tied  to  it  just  out  of  sight  of  all  passers-by.' 

At  four  o'clock  stray  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall ;  at  five  they 
were  falling  much  fester.  Avice  was  glad  of  it,  for  her  grandmother 
mightily  exalted  the  power  of  rain,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  that  no 
one  could  ever  set  foot  outside  the  door  in  wet  weather  without 
rueing  it  till  their  dying  day.     She  would  probably  think  rain  such 
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an  effectual  barrier  against  lovers'  meetings  that  she  would  not  even 
look  into  the  garden  at  all,  and  yet  the  girl  suffered  keen  anxiety 
while  trying  to  make  her  way  unobserved  to  her  lurking  place. 
If  her  grandmother  had  heard  the  back  door  open  she  would 
infidlibly  be  on  the  watch,  and  discover  this  deeply  laid  scheme. 

The  lilac  trees  were,  however,  reached  in  safety. 

All  the  way  as  she  went  Avice  had  pretended  to  be  weeding 
a  little,  and  now  she  crept  under  the  bushes,  weeding  as  she  went 
while  in  sight,  then  she  forced  herself  in  between  a  thick  wet 
bush  and  the  wall,  and  on  to  the  comer,  sure  of  remaining  there 
in  safety  if  she  had  not  been  detected  already. 

No  girl  could  have  been  happier  than  Avice  when  she  had 
stood  on  the  damp,  spongy  earth  and  leant  against  the  damp  cold 
wall  for  five  minutes  without  hearing  the  dreaded  voice.  The 
rain  now  began  to  fall  heavily.  She  was  thankful  that  it  did. 
It  cooled  her  burning  forehead,  and  made  it  absolutely  certain  that 
her  grandmother  would  keep  the  house ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
taken  this  comfort  to  her  heart  than  she  bethought  herself  that 
Willie  also  would  most  likely  stay  away,  thinking  it  hopeless  to 
seek  an  interview  with  her.  She  passed  a  dreary  half  hour  with 
this  thought  for  sole  companion,  and  then  through  the  dripping 
branches  she  saw  him  coming.  He  went  to  their  old  place  by 
the  wall,  looked  dismally  around  him,  and  then  seemed  to  resign 
himself  to  waiting.  Just  as  Avice  was  going  to  call  him  in  a 
low  voice  to  come  to  her,  she  heard  a  sound  which  made  her 
heart  stand  still.  Her  awful  grandmother  was  there  I  She  had 
left  the  house  in  this  heavy  rain,  and  was  standing  by  the  wall 
speaking  angrily  to  Willie.  Once  more  Avice  gently  thrust  aside 
the  branches,  and  then  she  saw  her.  She  had  no  umbrella,  no 
protection  of  any  kind.  The  rain  had  abready  beaten  down  the 
large  round  crown  of  her  cap,  and  it  and  the  soft  starched  frills, 
of  which  she  had  always  been  so  proud,  were  now  lying  in  a  white 
pulpy  mass  on  her  head.  She  was  not  caring  for  the  rain,  she 
was  bent  only  on  heaping  reproaches  on  Avice's  Willie,  whom  she 
loved,  and  when  the  first  tumultuous  whirl  of  fright  and  emotion 
had  partly  passed  away  Avice  was  able  to  hear  some  of  them. 

'  Here  you  are !  *  she  cried,  ^  sneaking  about  a  place  that  you 
are  not  allowed  to  set  foot  in;  here  you  are,  prowling  about 
aback  0'  behint  a  respectable  woman's  house,  trying  to  prevent  a 
decent,  well  brought  up  girl  rendering  obedience  to  the  grand- 
mother who  reared  her  when  nobody  else  looked  nigh  hand  her ! 
It's  sham'ful  of  you,  I  say,  and  it's  sham'ful  of  her  if  she  listens 
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to  you  1  She  shall  never  many  you,  nor  none  like  you.  Why 
should  she  ?  She's  a  bonnie  girl  and  a  good  one,  except  when 
she  lets  herself  be  led  away  by  you,  and  she  has  a  right  to  look 
for  something  a  deal  better  nor  anything  you  could  give  her. 
You  ought  to  think  sham'  o'  yourself  for  trying  to  drag  her  down 
like  that.' 

*  No  one  will  ever  love  her  more  nor  I  do,  and  I'd  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  for  her.' 

'  Work  your  fingers  to  the  bone,  that's  just  talk,  and  as  &r 
love,  it  sickens  me  to  hear  the  very  name  on't !  That's  the  way 
her  &ther  talked  when  he  courted  my  girl.  Did  his  love  keep 
him  out  of  the  public  when  he  had  got  her  ?  What's  love  ?  If 
it  had  any  vally  at  all  it  would  have  kept  him  steady,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  had  to  see  my  daughter  die  broken-hearted  at  two- 
and-twenty,  nor  to  take  and  rear  her  bairn  when  I  had  scaioelj  a 
mouthful  o'  bread  for  mysel'.  Get  away  wi'  your  love  and  your 
love  talk  to  them  as  wants  them.  It's  not  love  that's  wanted 
most  when  folks  comes  a-courting,  it's  good  character,  and  a  good 
bit  of  cash  saved  up  and  laid  well  away  out  at  interest.' 

*  No  one  can  say  aught  agin  my  character,  and  I've  saved ' 

*  Nothing  worth  naming !    You're  a  deal  too  young  for  tliat ! ' 
^  I  am  going  to  start  for  myself.' 

^  Start  as  soon  as  you  like,  you'U  not  start  wi'  my  Avioe  to 
help  you !     She's  promised  elsewhere.' 

*  She  hasn't  promised  herself  I ' 

*  Mebby  not,  but  she  will.    Avice  liken  What's  fchat  ? ' 

'  That,'  was  Avice  trying  to  force  the  lilacs  aside  to  go  and 
say  that  she  loved  Willie  and  WUlie  only,  and  would  marty  no 
one  else.  Such  was  her  first  impulse,  her  second  was  to  stay 
where  she  was  and  catch  Willie  when  her  grandmother  had  gone, 
and  tell  him  the  truth,  and  arrange  with  him  some  safe  method 
of  communication  for  the  future. 

*  I  don't  believe  it ! '  said  Willie,  in  despair. 

*  Wait  tiU  you  see,  then ;  Avice  likes  things  decent  and  com- 
fortable about  her.  You'll  see,  young  man,  and  soon!  Now 
please  to  quit  my  premises.  I'm  getting  my  death  here  in  the 
wet,  but  not  one  step  will  I  stir  till  you  are  gone ! ' 

Avice  hoped  that  he  would  pass  by  the  place  where  she  was 
standing,  in  which  case  she  would,  in  a  low  voice  inaudible  to  her 
grandmother,  say  something  which  would  make  him  go  out  of 
sight  for  a  while  and  then  return ;  but  he  turned  abruptly  round, 
and  began  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  village.    In  her  despair. 
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she  resolved  to  try  to  get  round  the  garden  behind  the  bnshes, 
and  out  by  the  front  gate,  and  after  him  before  her  grandmother 
reached  the  house ;  but  just  as  she  had  all  but  succeeded  in  this, 
she  heard  the  poor  old  woman  fall  heavily  on  the  slippery  path, 
and  had  to  go  to  her  aid.  She  was  lying  helplessly  where  she 
had  fallen^  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Avice  raised 
her  up  and  got  her  into  the  house. 

There  it  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  Avice  put  her  in  her 
chair  by  the  fire  while  she  removed  her  drenched  clothing.  Her  lips 
were  blue,  her  teeth  chattered,  her  complexion  was  grey.  Avice 
got  her  into  her  bed,  gave  her  hot  bottles  and  warm  tea,  and  when 
all  these  things  had  been  done  Mrs.  Walton  said,  'What  you 
are  doing  is  all  to  no  use.  I  have  got  the  death  smit,  and  God 
forgive  you,  Avice,  as  I  do,  for  it's  along  of  you ! ' 

Avice  ran  to  get  help  firom  someone  more  used  to  deal  with 
illness  than  she  herself  was,  and  soon  returned  with  Susie 
Batson,  a  neighbour's  wife,  who  promised  to  stay  all  night,  and 
longer  if  needed,  but  shook  her  head  when  she  saw  the  sick 
woman,  and  said,  '  I'm  afeared  it's  a  case ! ' 

Mrs.  Walton  let  them  do  with  her  what  they  liked,  and  next 
morning  it  was  the  same.  She  was  not  unconscious,  but  never 
spoke,  and  never  opened  her  eyes.  Avice  looked  at  her  in  silence 
and  most  miserable  anxiety,  and  Susie  looked  at  Avice  with 
motherly  pity. 

'  Don't  take  on  so  terrible,  my  bonnie  bairn,'  she  said.  '  You 
have  nought  to  reproach  yourself  about  in  your  behaviour  to  her. 
You  have  been  a  rare  good  girl  to  her,  I  vrUll  say  that ! ' 

'  I  am  terr'ble  afeard  I  havn't/  said  Avice,  and  as  she  spoke  her 
grandmother's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or 
more  rested  on  her  with  indescribable  moumfulness,  and  then 
closed  again. 

^  What's  that?'  exclaimed  Avice  about  noon,  when  the  sound 
of  distant  music  reached  her  ears. 

'  It's  the  brass  band  playing  in  the  park,'  answered  Susie. 
*  Have  you  forgotten  t'  flower-show  ? ' 

Avice  had.  Her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the  overpowering 
dread  of  having  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  with  one  thought 
continually  uppermost  in  her  mind — the  thought  that  she  had 
killed  the  woman  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her. 

*  And  by  the  bye,  Avice,  I've  clean  forgotten  to  tell  you  that 
Muster  Markham— Clifford's  head-gardener,  you  know— corned 
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here  first  thing  this  morning ;  it  was  just  when  yon  had  dozed  oft 
like  in  the  armchair  after  your  long,  long  watch.  He  said  that 
sunmiat  had  gone  wrong  wi*  some  carnations  as  he  was  hoping  to 
get  a  prize  with,  and  that  he  had  given  you  a  plant  of  t'  same 
sort,  and  must  have  t'  flowers  off  it  for  to  mak*  up  his  twelve 
varieties,  so  rather  than  rouse  you  up  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  to 
go  and  get  what  he  wanted  for  hissel' — not  that  I  think  he  would 
have  taken  no  for  an  answer.' 

'  You  did  quite  right,'  said  Avice,  for  to  her  mind  now  she 
and  Willie  were  criminals  who  had  killed  her  grandmother,  and 
had  no  right  to  happiness.  *  Muster '  Markham  was  welcome  to 
the  flowers — ^anybody  was  welcome  to  them.  If  her  grandmother 
died  she  herself  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Willie's 
face  again. 

And  her  grandmother  would  die.  That  morning  the  doctor 
had  not  absolutely  said  so,  but  he  had  shaken  his  head,  and  looked 
very  grave.  Being  pressed  for  an  answer,  he  had  said  he  must  see 
his  old  Mend  again  in  the  evening  before  he  could  give  a  decided 
opinion. 

'  That  means  she'll  very  soon  get  her  releasement,'  said  Susie 
afterwards.  *  That's  how  doctors  do  take  and  tell  you  their  had 
news.  Not  that  I  put  my  faith  in  doctors  and  their  judgments ; 
wise  women  are  a  sight  better  to  my  thinking.' 

*  Wise  women  ? ' 

'  Yes,  wise  women.  Women  who  charm  illness  away,  and 
say  wise  words  over  sick  folk.  I've  known  old  Molly  Maddi- 
son  fetch  many  a  body  round  that  had  been  given  up  by  the 
doctors.' 

Avice  turned  pale,  for  if  Susie  had  begun  to  talk  in  this  way  all 
hope  was  over,  and  she,  Avice,  was  a  murderer. 

All  through  the  long  hot  afternoon  the  old  woman  lay  burn- 
ing with  fever  and  sunk  in  stupor,  and  all  the  while  the  brass 
band  in  *CUfford's*  park  played  gay  dance-music,  and  the  sun 
sparkled  on  the  wistaria  which  brushed  against  the  cottage 
windows.  The  doctor  came  at  seven  and  felt  his  patient's  puLse, 
and  told  Avice  that  he  was  glad  she  had  Mrs.  Batson  with  her,  for 
she  was  an  experienced  woman  who  knew  what  had  to  be  done  in 
such  cases,  and  would  be  a  help  and  a  comfort  to  her  if  there  was 
any  great  change ;  then  he  carefully  brushed  his  glossy  hat  on 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  and  went  his  way. 

*That  means  she's  near  her  end!'  said  Susie  in  the  sick 
room.    Even  if  their  houses  admitted  of  private  conversation,  reti- 
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cence  on  such  subjects  is  not  thought  desirable  by  many  village 
folk. 

The  two  sat  almost  in  silence  for  many  hours.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Walton  took  a  little  water,  but  she  never  opened  her  eyes.  Towards 
dawn  Avice  said,  ^  I  can't  bear  this.  That  doctor's  done  her  no 
good  at  all !    I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  fetch  Molly  Maddison.' 

'  Wise  women  don't  come  to  folks'  houses,  they  only  tell  them 
what  to  do.' 

^  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  We  seem  to  do  nothing  but 
sit  here  and  let  her  die !     FU  go !  I  must ! ' 

*  You'll  have  to  cross  Molly's  hand  with  silver  if  you  do,  and 
what's  the  use  of  that  when  I  can  tell  you  every  word  she'll  say  ? 
Besides,  you  couldn't  rouse  her  up  till  five  or  six,  and  that  would 
mak'  it  too  late  to  do  what  shell  tell  you  till  dusk  to-morrow 
night,  and  if  I  tell  you,  you  could  do  it  at  dawn.' 

*  What  is  it,  then  ?  Tell  me  quickly ;  you  ought  to  have  told 
me  before!  Surely  you  might  have  seen  I  was  half  broken- 
hearted?' 

*  There's  many  don't  like  witching,'  said  Susie  humbly.  *  What 
you  do  when  anyone  who  is  dying  has  to  be  cured,  is  to  go  and 
fetch  unspoken  water.  You  tak'  a  pitcher,  and  get  some  water  thajb 
flows  under  a  bridge  ower  which  living  folk  walk,  and  dead  folk 
are  borne.  You  mun  gan  for  't  owther  at  dawn  o'  day  or  dusk  of 
even.  You  mun  nowther  speak  on  t'  way  there,  nor  on  t'  way 
back,  no  matter  what  you  see  or  hear,  nor  how  you're  tempted,  or 
t'  water  will  loss  all  its  vartue  and  vally.  You  mun  bring  it  here 
into  this  room,  and  put  it  to  your  Granny's  lips,  and  let  her  sup 
three  mouthfuls  on't.  You  munnot  speak  till  she  has  done  that, 
no  more  mun  I,  nor  she.  If  any  word  is  spokken  by  any  one  on 
us,  t'  water  will  do  her  no  good ;  but  if  she  gets  it  supped  down 
safely,  she'll  be  a  whole  woman,  that's  sure.' 

'  I'll  go !  I'll  go  ! '  exclaimed  Avice,  *  but  why  have  you  kept 
all  this  to  yourself?'  Even  while  she  spoke,  dawn  was  dravdng 
near.  She  hastily  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  took  a  pitcher, 
and  said, '  Don't  speak  to  me  when  I  come  back,  Susie ;  poor 
Granny  won't,  I  know.' 

^  Don't  you  yourself  speak.  The  way  is  lonesome,  and  there's 
no  knowing  how  you  may  be  scared  and  tempted  to  skrike  out. 
Keep  your  lips  tight  shut,  and  God  bless  your  going  out  and  your 
coming  in.' 

The  bridge  to  which  Avice  was  bound  was  at  the  feir  end  of 
the  straggling  village.     She  was  so  bent  on  accomplishing  her 
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enand  Buccessfolly  that  she  neither  looked  to  the  right  nor  to 
left,  lest  any  unusual  sight  should  startle  her  into  speech.     ETery- 
thing  seemed  grey  and  strange,  and  her  loneliness  oppressed  her. 
Not  a  chimney  smoked,   not  a  door  was    open  or  unbarred. 
Farmer  Hope's  fierce  dog  was  shut  up  in  the  yard.      Fanner 
Johnson's  turkey-cock,  which  was  the  dread  of  her  life,  was  out  of 
the  way.     Pray  Heaven  that  both  might  continue  to  be  so  when 
she  returned ;  if  not,  how  hard  it  would  be  to  refirain  from  cries 
for  help.      She  felt  as  if  every  dark  comer  was  occupied  by  a 
murderous  tramp,    but    hurried  on  resolutely  notwithstanding. 
Dawn  must  be  near,  for  the  birds  were  beginning  to  pipe  loudly. 
She  passed  the  churchyard  with  a  shudder,  for  if  she  &iled  in  her 
task,  her  poor  old  grandmother  might  in  a  day  or  two  be  hidden 
away  there  for  ever  out  of  sight.     Just  as  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  this,  she  chanced   to 
look  up  at  the  church  spire,  and  there  she  saw  the  weathercock 
glistening  with  &int  pencillings   of  gold.      The  sun  most  be 
even  now  peeping  above  the  horizon,  and  the  weathercock  on  high 
was  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  it. 

She  hurried  onwards  to  the  bridge,  but  how  was  she  to  get  any 
of  the  water  from  beneath  it  ?  for  on  both  sides  of  the  stream 
gardens  ran  down  to  it — gardens  belonging  to  large  houses,  whose 
owners  probably  kept  fierce  dogs. 

The  first  she  came  to  was  the  H^  where  Markham  worked,  and 
as  time  was  now  precious  she  opened  the  large  gate  and  went  boldly 
down  the  drive  till  she  came  to  a  walk  which  took  her  to  the  water's 
edge  by  the  bridge,  beneath  which  she  quickly  filled  her  pitcher 
and  turned  to  go  home.  Just  as  she  reached  the  gate  she  heard 
footsteps  in  the  road.  *  Even  if  it's  "  Clifford  "  himself,  mad  with 
anger  against  me,  he'll  not  get  a  word  from  me,'  was  her  thought, 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  back  in  the  road  she  saw  that  it  was  her 
Willie.  He  looked  pale  and  ill,  and  had  a  stout  stick  in  one  hand 
and  a  bag  in  the  other.  This  was  an  overpowering  temptation  to 
speak  which  she  had  assuredly  not  taken  into  account,  and  most 
fervently  she  prayed  for  help  to  resist  it. 

'  You  here  at  this  time ! '  said  Willie  severely.  *  Not  that  you 
haven't  a  right  to  come  to  where  Muster  Markham  is  working  at 
any  time  you  like,  if  you're  engaged  to  him.' 

^  I  didn't  come  to  speak  to  him  and  I  am  not  engaged  to  him ! ' 
trembled  on  Avice's  lips,  but  did  not  shape  itself  into  words  ;  and 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  because  she  could  not  explain  why  she  was 
there. 
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*  I  never  thought  to  set  eyes  on  yon  no  more,'  he  said,  half 
crying  himself,  '  and  when  I  do  you  won't  speak  to  me.' 

Not  speak  to  him  !  She  would  soon  show  him  how  false  and 
unjust  that  was,  and  instantly  went  close  to  him  and  held  up 
her  pale  lips  to  be  kissed.  But  he  started  back,  exclaiming,  '  You 
don't  suppose  that  I  care  for  an  odd  kiss,  now  and  then,  that's 
stolen  from  Markham  !  It's  all  or  nothing,  that  I  want.  Which 
is  it  to  be?     Speak  I' 

She  put  a  finger  on  her  lips  in  token  that  she  must  not  speak 
— ^then  she  pointed  to  the  water,  hoping  he  might  understand. 

*  Oh,  you  have  to  be  still  as  water,  have  you  ?  Then  Markham's 
somewhere  within  hearing,  I  suppose ;  but  I'm  not  afeard  of  him ! ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  again  put  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

*  I  understand.  You  have  given  in  to  your  grandmother,  now 
she's  ill,  and  have  promised  never  to  speak  to  me  no  more.  So 
the/ve  let  you  out  on  an  Srand  just  for  once,  Avice,  and  you  like 
grands  to  Muster  Markham,' 

Avice  longed  to  shake  her  head  once  more,  to  show,  if  possible, 
how  untrue  this  was,  but  her  grandmother's  life  and  her  own  peace 
of  mind  for  the  rest  of  her  days  were  at  stake,  and  greatly  she 
feared  that  if  she  continued  to  make  signs  of  this  kind  they 
would  be  regarded  by  the  invisible  powers  whose  aid  she  was 
seeking  as  equivalent  to  speech  itself. 

'  Oh,  I  understand  all  you  don't  like  for  to  tell  me,'  said  Willie 
moumfiilly,  *  I  knew  about  it  directly  I  saw  Muster  Markham 
flaunting  about  yesterday  at  the  flower-show  with  all  your  bonnie 
lilac  carnations  stuck  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  He  tell't  me  they 
were  a  present  from  you  and  I  didn't  believe  him ;  but  when  I 
walked  by  your  garden  they  were  all  gone,  so  I  saw  it  was  true, 
and  your  keeping  away  from  our  meeting-place  for  ten  days  and 
more  showed  me  your  grandmother  had  got  her  way,  so  I  had 
nought  to  do  but  make  up  my  mind  to  loss  you.  I've  loved  you 
ever  since  I  was  a  lad  at  school,  Avice,  and  you  will  not  even  speak 
to  me  now  when  speaking  only  means  saying  good-bye  for  ever.' 

His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  ;  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  she 
saw  that  he  was  going.  What  did  that  black  bag  mean  ?  She 
all  but  put  a  finger  inquiringly  on  it  in  the  hope  of  drawing  forth 
some  explanation,  but  remembered  what  she  was  doing  in  time, 
and  checked  herself. 

*  You  might  have  told  me  you  were  going  to  give  me  up,  Avice ; 
it  was  cruel  not  to  do  as  much  as  that !  Well,  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  him  wear  the  flowers  you  had  promised  to  me,  but  I  can 
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help  seeing  him  walking  about  with  you  as  his  sweetheart  and 
wife.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  do  that !  Fm  off  by  the 
next  steamer  to  my  brother  in  Canada.  CKxxl-bye !  Some  lasses 
are  easily  overpersuaded,  and  it  seems  as  you  are  one  of  them,  but 
I'll  never  let  mysel'  think  unkindly  of  you.  Crood-bye !  It's 
good-bye  for  ever  and  ever,  for  111  not  come  back  no  more,  so  you 
may  open  your  lips  to  say  good-bye,  though  you  have  promised 
not  to  speak  to  me.' 

Avice  stood  gazing  at  him.  Not  a  word  of  what  he  had 
said  had  been  intelligible  to  her  after  that  terrible  word  '  Canada' 
had  been  spoken,  and  the  presence  of  that  black  bag  e^lained. 
Canada  was  as  bad  as  death.  All  her  strength  had  seemed  to 
be  leaving  her  at  its  name ;  but  while  she  was  struggling  to 
keep  her  feet,  some  of  the  water  she  was  carrying  had  splashed 
on  them,  and  this  had  partly  brought  her  back  to  her  senses. 
With  one  hand  she  held  the  pitcher  tightly  to  her  side,  with  the 
other  she  clutched  Willie's  arm  and  tried  to  draw  him  home  with 
her.  If  she  could  but  do  that  and  keep  him  there  till  the  water 
had  been  given  and  taken,  then  she  might  speak. 

'  What's  the  use  of  crying  and  carrying  on  like  that,  if  it's 
Markham  that  you  mean  to  wed  ?  I'll  stay  and  only  be  too  glad, 
if  you'll  say  it's  me.  Say  but  the  word,  and  never,  no,  never  in 
this  world  will  I  leave  you !  Come  honey,  speak ;  one  word  will 
do  it.  I'll  count  up  to  three,  and  if  you  don't  speak  afore  "  three  "  \& 
said  I'll  know  what  I  have  got  to  do.  One  .  .  .  Two  .  .  .  Three ! ' 
And  at  the  word  '  three '  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  strode  away 
without  looking  back  once. 

Margaret  Hukt, 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 

CONCERNING  the  notes  on  Mr.  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry y  published  in  the  last  Ship^  Mr.  Courthope  sends  me 
the  enclosed  remarks. 

# 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  kindly  allows  me  to  send  a 
note  with  reference  to  some  remarks  of  his  in  the  last  number  of 
Longman's  Magazine  on  my  History  of  English  Poetry^  which 
are  apparently  founded  on  a  misconception  of  my  meaning. 

*  Perhaps  he  will  let  me  make  use  of  the  opportunity  first  to 
return  thanks  to  my  numerous  critics  for  the  generous  encourage- 
ment they  have  given  me  in  what  is  at  least  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task  ;  and  then  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  tendency  which  seems 
to  prevail  among  some  of  them,  and  by  which  he  himself  has  been 
more  or  less  influenced,  but  against  which  I  think  I  have  a  right, 
in  justice  to  myself,  to  utter  a  mild  protest.  I  have  been  very 
careful  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  History  to  explain  the 
nature  of  my  subject  and  to  define  its  limits.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  criticise  the  book  to  bear  in 
mind  its  announced  scheme,  and  not  merely  to  look  at  it  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  Many  of  them  have  not  observed  this 
condition. 

'For  example,  a  very  generously  disposed  critic  in  the 
AthencBum  blames  me  for  not  beginning  the  history  of  English 
literature  with  the  poetry  of  CsBdmon.  But  I  have  announced 
in  my  first  paragraph  that  my  subject  is  the  history  of  the  art 
of  English  poetry  from  the  time  of  C!haucer.  I  have  selected  this 
starting-point  because  it  is  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  that  we  first 
find  anything  like  an  artistic  treatment  of  poetical  subjects,  in  the 
metres  which  are  still  in  use,  and  in  language  i/nielligible  to  the 
general  reader.  Before  Chaucer's  time  we  have  to  use  a  dictionary, 
as  if  we  were  learning  a  foreign  language,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  art  methodically  from  this 
primitive  stage.  In  saying  this,  of  course  I  do  not  mean,  and  my 
History  shows  that  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  English  language,  as 
we  use  it,  is  not  derived  directly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

'  Again,  Mr.  Lang  seems  to  think  that,  in  order  to  be  an 
adequate  historian  of  the  subject,  I  ought  to  show  myself  an 
infallible  guide  on  matters  of  folklore,  philology,  anthropology — 
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possibly  even  anthropophagy.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  these  questions, 
but  I  venture  to  think  the  history  of  the  art  of  English  poetry 
can  be  traced  without  the  omniscience  Mr.  Lang  demands.  Folk- 
lore, and  much  other  antiquarian  knowledge,  illustrate  the  sources 
of  English  poetry,  but  they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  my  subject — 
viz.  the  progress  of  the  art  of  English  poetry  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  The  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  form  the  best  opinion 
he  can  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  poetry  of  Chaucer ;  but  if  his  historical  structure  is  to  have 
any  unity,  it  must  be  built  on  the  lines  which  he  has  himself  con- 
ceived and  defined. 

^  Other  critics,  again,  have  complained  that  I  have  not  done 
justice  to  some  of  their  own  favourite  poets,  such  as  Dunbar. 
Perhaps  I  have  not.  But  here,  again,  I  would  ask  all  readers  to 
remember  that  mine  is  a  history  of  the  art  of  English  poetry, 
and  that  I  have  announced  my  intention  of  judging  the  merits  of 
individual  poets  according  to  my  own  conception  of  the  progress 
of  the  art. 

*  So  much  for  the  scheme  of  my  History.  Now  as  regards 
Mr.  Lang's  particular  misconception.  This  relates  to  an  opinion 
I  have  expressed  about  the  use  of  genealogical  matters  in 
Beowulf,  I  have  said  that  "  nothing  can  be  more  careless  and 
casual  than  the  references  to  the  heroic  exploits,  the  fiEuniJy 
relationships,  and  the  tribal  feuds  *'  in  this  poem.  Mr.  Lang 
supposes  me  to  mean  that  the  poet  of  Beowvlf  is  inaccurate  in 
his  genealogies,  and,  on  that  assumption,  he  says  that  I  am  not 
only  inconsistent  with  myself  (because  I  afterwards  say  that  these 
genealogical  references  have  probably  "  a  firm  basis  of  fsxst "),  bat 
that  I  also  do  an  injury  to  the  character  of  Homer,  who  is  quite 
accurate  in  his  genealogical  statements. 

'  Now  I  think  that,  if  Mr.  Lang  will  refer  again  to  the  passage 
in  my  History  which  he  cites,  he  will  see  from  the  context  that  I 
use  the  words,  "  careless  and  casual,"  as  meaning  simply  "  un- 
methodical." I  am  trying  to  prove  that  Beowvlf  is,  fundament- 
ally, the  work  of  a  minstrel,  not  of  a  literary  poet ;  and  I  argue 
that  a  literary  poet,  if  he  introduced  genealogical  references  at  all, 
would  have  been  likely  to  do  so  in  a  much  more  formal  and 
systematic  manner  than  is  the  case  in  Beowulf  ^  the  author  of 
which  poem  doubtless  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  matters 
familiar  to  his  hearers  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  so  introduced 
them  casually. 

*  Clearly  this  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  what  is  said  aftef^ 
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wards  about  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies  in  Beowvlf^  or 
with  what  Mr.  Lang  says  about  the  genealogies  in  Homer. 

*W.   J.   COURTHOPE.' 

• 
I  owe  Mr.  Courthope  satisfaction  in  regard  to  '  careless  and 
casual.*  But  I  conceived  that  I  had  *  hedged  'as  to  the  construc- 
tion which  he  puts  on  these  words.  As  a  rule  they  are  pretty 
nearly  synonymous  with  'inaccurate';  however,  Mr.  Courthope 
meant  them  as  equivalent  to  '  unmethodical,'  and,  indeed,  we  do 
not  expect  any  poet  to  write  pedigrees  in  the  manner  of  Burke* a 
Peerage.  So  that  part  of  the  question  is  a  matter  of  mere  words, 
on  which  I  should  have  been  more  careful. 

# 
I  do  not  want  to  take  an  un&ir  advantage  of  the  editorial 
*  last  word/  so,  as  to  the  rest,  I  merely  observe  that,  when  I 
desired  encyclopsedic  learning  in  a  historian  of  English  literature, 
I  never  expected  to  get  it !  I  only  expressed  an  ideal.  But,  as 
to  knowledge  of  folklore,  and  its  use  to  a  literary  historian,  I  do 
think  it  essential,  at  least  to  a  student  of  early  literary  periods. 
The  relations  between  the  popular  genius,  in  Volkelieder  and 
MdrcheUj  on  one  side,  and  accomplished  literary  art,  epic,  lyric, 
dramatic,  on  the  other,  deserve  careful  and  adequate  study.  Mr. 
Courthope's  whole  theory  on  these  matters,  as  set  forth  in  his 
pages  on  *The  Decline  of  Minstrelsy,' appears  to  me  to  be  a  theory 
which  very  few  students  of  the  popular  culture  of  Europe  can  now 
accept.  The  mass  of  French  and  English  opinion  is  certainly 
opposed  to  his  views ;  at  least  on  some  important  points.  Again, 
on  the  Celtic  problem,  Mr.  Courthope's  ideas  could  not  but  be 
modified,  I  fancy,  by  the  study  of  ancient  MSS.  of  Irish  popular 
and  heroic  tales,  which  are  folklore.  Beaders  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt's  work  on  The  Holy  Orail  have  an  excellent  instance  before 
them  of  folklore  applied  to  literary  history.  In  this  matter  we 
have  on  our  side  the  great  authority  of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetical 
and  of  Horace  in  the  Ara  Poetica.  *  Poetry  began  in  improvisa- 
tion/ Aristotle  says — that  is,  in  the  naif  outburst  of  the  popular 
genius.  A  very  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  literature  from  this  point,  on  the  action  and  interaction  of 
professional  and  popular  poetry  and  romance.  The  writer  would 
certainly  need  to  be  an  anthropologist.  And,  though  Mr. 
Courthope's  book  has  another  scope  and  aim,  yet  he  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  touch  on  the  subjects  which  I  have  indicated. 
In  his  occasional  remarks  he  shows,  I  venture  to  think,  no  great 
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knowledge  of  the  topic,  though  of  course  I  may  be  prejudiced  by 
difference  of  opinion.     In  such  a  book  as  JVIr.  Courthope's  only 
two  or  three  pages  on  these  points  were  needed.     But  to  write 
even  these  two  or  three  pages  perfectly,  considerable  study  of 
themes  rather  obscure  and  remote  was  required.     Again,  in  order 
to  write  adequately  four  pages  on  what  the  Americans  would  call 
Hhe  Celtic  side-show/  an  historian  should  have  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  books  and  even  with  the  scattered  essays  of  the 
most  recent  Celtic  scholars.     In  Celtic  studies  great  advance  has 
undeniably  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with  this 
advance  the  general  historian  of  our  literature  ought  to  keep 
abreast.    Thus  I  seem  to  be  falling  back  on  my  original  impossible 
ideal  of  an  historian  endowed  with  encyclopsBdic  perfection.     In 
literary  history  it  is  necessary  to  read  many  books,  of  which  the 
sole  fruit  may  be  the  absence  of  an  erroneous  sentence  or  two. 
'  Hard,  hard,  hard  it  is,  only  not  to  stumble ' ;  and  we  actually 
need  to  know  even  the  matter  about  which  it  is  our  intention  Ttot 
to  write.     And,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  satisiy  critics ;  while 
one  has  regretted  that  Mr.  Courthope's  History  begins  so  late, 
another  finds  fault  with  him  because  it  begins  so  early ! 

• 
A  point  of  interest  on  which  Mr.  Courthope  and  I  differ  is 
the  relative  amount  of  the  debt  of  popular  to  artistic  and  of 
artistic  to  popular  poetry  and  romance.  When  ballads  were 
rediscovered  by  Percy,  and  revived  by  Scott,  the  Crrimms,  Biirger, 
Goethe,  and  others,  critics  very  naturally  opposed  the  charm  and 
power  of  popular  literature  to  the  expiring  artificialities  of  the 
school  of  Pope.  The  ideas  of  Rousseau  about  'a  return  to 
Nature '  were  in  the  air,  and  literary  criticism  regarded  ballads  as 
poems  in  that  state  so  blessed  (according  to  Mr.  Squeers)  *  the 
state  of  Nature.*  Then  came  Wordsworth's  theory  of  simplicity, 
of  unconventionality,  and,  behold,  we  have  the  old  ballad-makers 
installed  as  Professors  of  Poetry.  Now  the  ballad  (like  all  art)  is 
Ttot  in  '  a  state  of  Nature,'  if  by  a  *  state  of  Nature  *  is  meant  a 
perfect  freedom  from  rules,  from  conventions.  The  ballad  is 
a  notoriously  conventional  kind  of  poem,  only  its  conventions  are 
very  unlike  those  of  Pope  and  his  mechanical  imitators. 


On  that  point  Mr.  Courthope  and  I,  and  every  one,  are  agreed. 
But  I  cannot  follow  him  when,  to  be  brief,  he  reasons  (if  I  under- 
stand him)  that  romantic  ballads  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  founded 
on    the   data  of   old   literary    romances.      That   some   ballads 
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especially  English  baUads,  are  versified  popular  degradations  of 
literary  romances,  I  am  prepared  to  admit.  That  all  romantic 
ballads,  as  Tamlaney  Clerk  Saunders^  The  Bonny  Hind,  The 
,  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,  are  based  on  literary  romances  I  know  no 
evidence  to  prove. 

• 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  come  and  go,  a  va-et-^ient,  or 
nmning  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  popular  and  the 
artistic  genius.  The  people  supply,  as  Aristotle  knew,  the  first 
germs  of  form,  in  improvisations  for  the  lyric,  in  festal  sports 
for  the  drama,  in  the  Fescennina  licentia,  as  Horace  notes,  for 
satire.  We  may  add  the  magical  chants,  and  the  chants  (of  pur- 
pose magical)  for  the  various  labours  of  man  and  the  changing 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  rude  early  measures  of  folklore  were 
modified  and  improved  by  professional  bards  or  minstrels.  So 
much  for  form. 

• 

As  to  matter,  the  folk  supplied  all  the  old  JUdrchen,  scattered 
about  the  whole  world,  ancient  and  modern,  while  these  Mdrchen 
were  taken  up  and  done  into  epics  by  professional  literary  poets. 
The  fabliaux,  and  many  of  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
are  built  up  on  popular  data,  on  folklore  tales.  Thus  the  debt 
of  the  literary  to  the  popular  genius  is  enormous.  The  folk, 
again,  in  its  turn  takes  back  a  literary  romance  from  the  written 
book,  perhaps,  and  reduces  it  to  ballad  rhyme.  Here  the  folk, 
very  probably,  is  merely  recovering  i*s  own.  But  the  ballad 
(where  a  literary  romance  and  a  popular  j  oem  have  the  same  theme) 
may  have  been  made,  at  first  hand,  on  the  popular  donn^  which 
the  romance  writer  also  employed.  Nobody  will  say,  in  another 
field,  that  the  rural  fairy  tales  of  France  are  all  taken  from 
Charles  Perrault,  On  the  other  hand,  Perraulb  took  his  tales 
from  the  people,  from  the  lips  of  old  nurses,  and  refined  them. 
The  people  may  accept  one  of  his  literary  versions,  or  may  cleave 
to  its  old  original  tradition. 

• 

A  folklorist  follows .  this  va-^t-v^ieTVt  of  literary  forms  and  of 
matter  for  romance,  and  he  does  not  usually  agree  with  Mr. 
Courthope's  theory  of  the  restricted  and  second-hand  character  of 
the  popular  genius.  To  that  genius  the  wearied  literary  talent 
returns,  as  Hera  yearly  renewed  her  maidenhood  in  the  fountain 
of  Argos.  Thus  Theocritus  goes  to  the  people  for  his  amcebean 
dialogues  in  verse ;  and  Scott  and  Coleridge  are  bathed  in  the 
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fairy  well  of  old  popular  ballads.  This,  at  least,  is  the  prevalent 
view  among  folklorists;  and  if  Mr.  Courthope  had  made  the 
lowly  themes  his  study,  I  &ncy  that  a  few  sentences  in  his  book 
would  be  written  otherwise  than  as  they  are.  Beally  the  whole 
problem  is  at  least  as  important  as  any  problem  of  literature  can 
be,  and  that  is  why  my  ideal  historian  of  English  literature  is  to 
be  '  an  Admiral  Grichton,'  as  an  American  lady  was  good  enough 
lately  to  call  the  present  scribe. 

• 
May  I  recommend,  to  lovers  of  poetry,  Mr.  Bobert  Bridges*s 
excellent  treatise  An  Esaay  an  Keate  (Lawrence  &  Bullen)? 
It  is  easy  to  gush  over  Keats ;  to  give  a  clear  and  original  account 
of  his  aims  and  methods  is  a  very  different  task.    Endymiorif 
for  example,  seems  to  a  superficial  reader  as  aimless  and  unme- 
thodical as  AUce  in  Wonderland.    'It  is  a  seyere  task  to  keep 
the  attention  fixed.'     Keats  is  said  to  have  revelled  in  The  Faery 
Queen  like  a  young  horse  rolling  and  ramping  in  a  meadow*     In 
Endymion  he  certainly  ramps  and  rolls  on  the  luxuriant  flowery 
herbage  of  the  Muse's  mead.     Most  of  us  notice  no  more,  but 
Mr.  Bridges,  catching  the  fine  end  of  a  clue  of  allegory,  makes 
even  Endymion  significant  and  systematic.     Even  in   Keats's 
own  mind  the  allegory  may  have  been  '  a  thing  subconscious  and 
subliminal,'  but  Mr.  Bridges's  interpretation  adds  dignity  and 
coherence  to  a  poem  which,  as  usually  read,  is  in  much  need  of 
both.     The  other  poems,  notably  Hyperion^  are  illuminated  by 
Mr.  Bridges  in  the  same  convincing  manner.     One  would  gladly 
see  this  remarkable  study  in  its  proper  place,  as  the  Introduction 
to  Keats's  collected  poems.    The  human  character  of  Keats,  with 
its  rapid  development,  and  the  consequent  or  parallel  development 
of  his  poetic  genius,  have  probably  never  been  so  ingeniously  and 
sympathetically  described.     The  essay  is  so  closely  written,  so 
full  of  matter,  that  here  one  cannot  deal  with  it  in  detail,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  recommending  it  to  lovers  of  poetry 
* ...  a  little  clan,'  and  to  critics  of  poetry,  that  they  may  learn, 
as  it  were,  to  '  bum  with  a  hard  gemlike  flame '  for  what  is  great 
and  immortal ;  and  not  to  be  effusive  over  what  is  petty,  even  if 
it  be  contemporary. 

# 
It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  I  told  a  ghost  story  here.     '  I 
have  been  steady  for  months,'  but  now,  in  the  gloaming,  writing 

in  the  Haunted   Chamber  of  Castle,  I  must  be  a  little 

spookish.     The  chamber,  by  the  way,  is  now  the  smoking-room, 
and  spirits  only  appear  late  in  the  evening.    But  this  is  frivolous ; 
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to  my  story!     It  is  not  really  a  ghost  story,  only  psychical. 

Every  occultist  knows  that  objects  are  mysteriously  brought  to 

s^omcea  through  stone  walls.    These  objects  are  technically  named 

apporia.    Of  course,  as  there  are  wppt/rta^  or  imports,  there  must 

be  d^orU^  or  exports.    How  the  thing  is  managed  I  don't  know ; 

'  grant  to  the  spirits  powers  of  molecular  selection '  and  (granting 

the  spirits)  it  is  easy.     But  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that 

the  medium  conceals  the  apporta  about  his  person,  and  plays 

them  as  he  finds  opportunity. 

•     # 
• 

My  tale  is  not  about  an  apport  but  a  diporU  There  were 
once  two  aged  sisters,  in  one  of  whom  old  age  had  developed  a 
slight  whimsey  of  picking  up  and  concealing  trifles.  She  was  a 
prowling,  acquisitive  old  body.  This  poor  lady  had  an  accident 
with  fire,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  during  which  her  less  amiable 
oddities  disappeared.  After  her  death  a  lady  took  a  photograph 
of  her  grave-stone,  and,  accompanied  by  a  girl  of  her  friends, 
carried  two  mounted  copies  of  the  piece  to  the  surviving  sister. 
Both  copies  were  in  the  sister's  hands,  when  the  photographer 
said,  '  If  poor  Miss  X.  were  alive,  she  would  be  jealous  of  my 
giving  you  both  the  photographs.'  '  Where  is  the  other  ? '  asked 
the  sister.  One  copy  had  vanished  as  they  apoke^  and,  though  a 
most  minute  search  was  made,  because  of  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance,  that  deported  photograph  has  never  been  recovered. 
Apparently  the  Mr.  Hyde,  so  to  speak,  of  old  Miss  X.  was  still 
playing  its  former  tricks,  by  dint,  no  doubt,  of  molecular  selection. 
These  disappearances  of  things  are  very  common  in  China,  says 
Dr.  Nevius,  in  his  work  on  Demoniacal  Poaaeaaion  in  China. 
But  a  lady  who  knew  Dr.  Nevius,  and  knows  the  Chinese,  tells 
me  that  she  prefers  a  hypothesis  in  which  the  molecules  selected 
may  be  as  big  as  a  watch,  a  half-crown,  or  any  other  article  of 
portable  property. 

• 

Professor  D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  (junior)  has  kindly 
sent  me  an  essay  on  'Bird  and  Beast  in  Ancient  Symbolism.' 
His  theory  is  that  beasts  and  birds  on  Greek  coins  represent  not 
only  these  creatures,  but  the  stars  named  after  them,  and  that 
they  correspond  to  '  the  positions  relative  to  one  another  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  configuration  of  the 
sky  at  critical  periods  of  the  year,  or  at  the  festival  seasons  of  the 
cities  to  which  the  coins  belong.'  For  example,  we  often  find  the 
bull  and  lion  together  in  ancient  art.     Why?    Well,  we  often 
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find  them  together  in  Homer,  because  the  lion  was  always  going 
for  the  cattle.  Perhaps  we  need  look  no  further  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  animals  in  art.  But  Mr.  Thompson  turns  aside  to 
rend  persons  who,  '  running  folklore  to  the  death,  seek  to  read 
antiquity  in  the  light  of  savagery.'  Such  persons  would  be  Teiy 
likely  to  explain  animals  on  Greek  coins  as  a  survival  of  totemiszn 
and  animal  worship.  You  have  (1)  a  totem  tribe  wearing  its 
totem  as  a  badge ;  this  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  savage  world. 
Then  (2)  the  tribe,  becoming  civilised,  keeps  its  old  badge,  and 
stamps  it  on  local  coins  centuries  after  totemism  is  forgotten. 
This  might  easily  occur,  but  to  prove  that  it  did  actually  ocenr 
would  need  convergent  evidence  of  various  kinds  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  That  analogous  causes  produced  the  local  animal- 
worships  of  civilised  Egjrpt  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  even 
by  Egjrptologists. 

Mr.  Thompson  argues  *  we  must  see  fidlacy  in  every  theory 
which  treats  as  nascent  and  primitive  the  civilisation  of  a  period 
of  exalted  poetry,  the  offspring  of  ages  of  antecedent  culture.' 
Certainly  we  must,  but  the  most  civilised  ages  may,  and  do, 
retain  survivals  from  extremely  remote  periods  of  barbarism.  A 
Greek  tribe  might  be  totemistic  and  savage  in  4000  B.C.,  civilised, 
and,  in  religion,  of  the  Olympic  faith,  in  600  B.C.  Yet  the 
civilisation  of  600  B.C.  might  retain  on  its  coins  the  badge  which 
the  barbarism  of  4000  B.C.  tattooed  on  its  bare  body.  Why  have 
the  stars  bestial  names  in  Greece  at  all  ?  Well,  they  have  similar 
names  among  Australian  blacks.  The  Greeks  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  uncivilised  because  they  retained  stellar  names  first 
given  in  the  savage  condition  of  life.  We  may  (if  we  find  grounds 
for  doing  so)  regard  the  beasts  on  Greek  coins  as  survivals  of 
totemism,  without  impugning  the  civilisation  of  coin-making 
Greece.  The  Athenian  Thesmophoria  and  the  Eleusinia  had  the 
closest  parallels  among  the  Pawnees,  not  because  che  Athenians  of 
the  Periclean  Age  were  like  the  Pawnees,  but  because  they 
retained  religious  institutions  from  an  age  when  their  remote 
ancestors  were  on  the  Pawnee  level.  All  this  seems  obvious 
enough  when  once  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  survival.' 
But  I  am  not  maintaining  that  the  beasts  on  the  coins  are 
descended  from  totems,  only  that,  if  any  of  them  are,  the  fact  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  high  civilisation. 

Andbew  Lang. 
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OLASOOW  HERALD.— *  Somewhat  ttrong  food, 
but  it  is  •  true  and  an  honest  book.* 

OL0BE,—*8tBxk  Manro'8  endeavonn  to  found  a 
practice  and  maintain  respectable  appearanoes  on  next 
to  nothing  a  day  provide  some  very  amusing  reading, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  help  young  praoti^oners  to  go 
their  rounds  with  that  cheerful  countenance  which 
patients  so  often  seek  in  Tain.' 

INQUIRER,— 'Tit,  Doyle's  Utest  book  affords  him 
an  outlet  for  some  frank  and  outspoken  comments  on 
the  orthodox  religious  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  many  who  have  been  attracted 
by  his  powers  as  a  tale-teller  will  more  or  less  con- 
sciously come  under  bis  sway  as  a  teacher.* 

DAILY  NEWS^—'Thfi  piotnie  of  Oullingworth  is 
at  once  original  and  true ;  closely  observed  and  skil- 
fully portrayed,  with  a  vigorous  vitality  and  a 
human  interest  that  will  make  many  readers  regret 
that  there  is  not  more  about  him  in  the  book.  This 
extraordinary,  exuberant  creature,  with  his  restless 
energy,  his  amusing  schemes,  his  savage  temper,  and 
queer  blend  of  treachery  and  good  fellowship,  is  one 
of  the  freshest  figures  to  be  met  with  in  any  recent 
fiction.* 

SHEFFIELD  AND  ROTHERHAM  INDEPEN- 
DENT,—^ Dr.  Doyle  makes  an  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing book  out  of  unpromising  materials.  He  is  quite 
saocessf ul  in  giving  his  narrative  the  air  of  a  transcript 
from  real  life.  One  cannot  but  feel  tbat  the  religious 
part  of  the  book  will  do  good  in  stimulating  thought. 
How  to  be  at  once  religious  and  quite  reasonable  is  the 
problem  which  Dr,  Doyle's  hero  sets  himself,  and  he 
approaches  it  in  a  way  that  we  venture  to  think 
would  not  cause  him  to  be  looked  at  askance  by 
religiotu  people  to  the  extent  depicted  in  this  book.* 


RiCHABD  LB  GiLLZXinrB  in  the  STAR,—^QxiS&n.%- 
worth,  I  repeat,  is  a  striking  and  most  diverting 
creation— a  sort  of  young  Dr.  Abemethy,  building  up 
his  praotioe  by  violence  and  eccentricity— a  much  more 
interesting  creation  than  Sherlook  Holmes,  and  I  pray 
Dr.  Doyle  to  give  us  more  of  him.' 

^P^ilitj^ft.  ~*AUowiDg  for  altered  days  and 
changed  style, "  The  Stark  Munro  Letters"  remind  na 
not  a  little  of  Defoe,  and  of  Defoe  at  his  best.  We  see 
the  scenes  which  the  writer  describes;  we  feel  the 
reality  of  the  situations  through  which  his  hero 
passes,  and  we  finally  lay  the  book  aside  with  an  over- 
powering feeling  that  we  have  been  face  to  face  with 
the  truth.* 

SCOTSMAN.— '"iSx,  A.  Conan  Doyle's  new  story 
is  a  book  well  worthy  of  its  author,  and  will  rank  with 
his  most  successful  productions.  It  tells  a  simple 
story,  the  peculiar  fascination  of  which  is  more  eaqr  to 
feel  than  to  analyse  or  describe,  but  which  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  remarkable  skill  (like  that 
of  Daniel  Defoe)  with  which  this  author's  manner 
induces  his  readers  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of 
imaginary  characters.* 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. —  ^'Hviwro  went  into 
partnership,  but  how  be  was  **  choused"  out  of  it  by 
the  magnificent  blackguard,  and  how  he  set  up  in 
practice  on  his  own  account,  and  how  Cullingworth's 
practice  declined  under  a  series  of  adverse  coroners* 
inquests,  and  how  he  set  sail  in  all  the  opulence  of 
magnificent  quackery  as  an  eye-specialist  to  the  Brazils 
and  South  America,  are  they  not  written  at  length  in 
the  ** Stark  Munro  Letters"?  which  everyone  must 
lead;  for  not  to  know  CulUngworth  should  surely 
argue  oneself  to  be  unknown.' 
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